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1816 

AN  EBA  of  peace  and  reooiurtraotion  had  be- 
gun. After  a  generation  of  war  and  turmoil 
France  was  started  on  her  new  career  of 
parliamentary  government  The  brief  period  of  re- 
taliation ended  with  the  so-called  amnesty  act  of 
January,  which  condemned  Napoleon  and  all  his 
relatives  to  perpetual  exile.  The  Chambers  now 
entered  into  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  propo- 
sitions for  a  new  election  law.  The  Ministry  was 
headed  by  the  Due  de  BichelieUi  who  bad  taken 
the  place  of  Talleyrand  and  Foucb^.  The  latter 
was  eompelled  to  leave  France  forever.  Marshal 
Gouvion  St.  OyTi  who  succeeded  Davoust,  reorgan- 
ized the  army  on  a  permanent  footing  of  military 
equality  which  satisfied  even  Napoleon's  veterans. 
In  the  Chambers,  the  Comte  d'Artois  represented 
the  ultra-royaliat  right  wing,  while  the  left  was 
brilliantly  led  by  Lafayette,  Manueli  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  Ouizot,  during  the  same  year,  for  the 
first  time  ascended  tbe  tribune  as  spokesman  of 
the  moderate  party  —  tbe  so-called  Doctrinaires. 
Chateaubriand  so  offended  the  king  by  bis  book 
**La  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte*'  that  his  name  was 
eroesed  from  the  list  of  the  Council  of  State.     Yet 

ke  remained  the  foremost  man  of  letters  in  France. 
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Stranger  was  the  foremoBt  Ittic  poet.     A  typicaJ 
Bong  hj  him  ia  that  rendered  by  Thackeray: 
With  pendve  eyw  the  lilUe  room  I  view, 

Where,  in  1117  joutb,  I  weathered  it  so  Icmg; 
With  a  wild  miBtreea,  s  atanch  friend  or  two. 

And  a  light  heart  atiJI  bre»kiiig  Into  soug; 
llaking  a  mock  of  Ute,  and  all  its  carea, 

Eich  in  the  glory  of  mj  riBing  sun, 
Lightly  I  vaulted  up  lour  pair  of  bUItb, 

Id  the  brave  days  when  I  waa  twentj^ooe. 
Tes:  'Cia  a  garret — let  him  know't  who  will — 

There  was  my  lied — full  hard  it  wan  and  Braall; 
My  table  there — and  I  decipher  atill 

Unit  a  lama  couplet  charcoaled  on  the  wall. 
Ye  joys,  that  Time  hath  Birept  with  him  away. 

Come  to  mine  eyes,  ye  dreama  of  love  and  tun ; 
For  jou  I  pawned  my  watch  how  many  a  day. 

In  the  brave  dajs  when  I  was  twenty-one. 
And  see  my  Utile  Llzette,  Qrst  of  all; 

She  cornea  with  pouting  lips  aad  Bporkling  ayu> 
Behold,  how  roguishly  ahe  pina  her  ahawl 

Across  the  narrow  casement,  curtain' wise ; 
Now  b;  the  bed  her  petticoat  glides  down, 

And  when  did  womati  look  the  worse  in  noneT 
I  have  heard  since  who  paid  for  many  a  gown. 

In  the  brave  daya  when  I  was  twenty-one. 
One  Jolly  evening,  when  my  friends  and  I 

Made  happy  music  with  our  soogs  and  cheers, 
A  shout  of  triumph  mounted  up  thus  high, 

And  disbnt  cannon  opened  on  our  ears: 
We  rise, — we  ]o1d  In  the  triumphant  strain, — 

Napoleon  conquers — Austerlitz  is  won — 
Tyrants  shall  never  tread  us  down  again, 

In  the  brave  days  when  I  was  twenty-one. 
Let  us  be  gone^the  place  Is  sad  and  strange — 

How  far,  tar  off,  these  happy  times  appear  i 
All  that  I  have  to  live  I'd  gladly  change 

For  one  such  month  as  I  have  wasted  here^ 
To  draw  long  dreams  of  beauty,  love,  and  powCi^ 

From  fount!  of  hope  that  uever  will  outrun. 
And  drink  ail  life's  quinteaaance  in  an  hour, 

Oive  me  the  days  when  I  was  twentyonsl 
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It  was  the  period  of  a  new  revival  for  French 
liteninie. 

In  the  other  Latin  countries,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy,  the  restoration  of  the  old  monarchies  was 
not  attended  by  like  beneficent  results.  In  Spain, 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition  stifled  freesoot^'^ 

Europe 

thought  and  free  speech  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
of  the  most  progressive  Spaniards  emigrated  to  the 
revolted  Spanish  dependencies  in  America.  The 
return  of  Bourbon  rule  in  Naples  and  Sicily  was 
made  odioos  by  a  general  suppression  of  Freemasons 
and  kindred  secret  societies. 

In  the  German  States,  similar  measures  of  perse- 
cation  were  invoked  against  the  student  societies 
at  the  universities.  The  University  of  Erfurt  was 
suspended.  The  Duke,  of  Hesse,  who  had  gained 
early  notmety^  by  renting  his  subjects  to  foreign 
armies,  now  revived  corporal  punishment  together 
with  the  stocks  and  other  feudal  institutions.  In 
Wurtemberg  serfdom  was  re-established.  Through- 
out Germany  the  reactionary  suggestions  of  Prince 

Hettcr- 

Mettemich  were  carried  into  effect  A  good  oppor-  n]ch'»  ^ 
tunity  for  Mettemich  to  assert  his  ascendency  was 
presented  by  the  first  session  of  the  new  German 
Diet.  Late  in  the  year  the  delegates  from  all  the 
States  of  the  New  Germanic  Confederation  met  at 
Frankfort,  Austria  holding  the  permanent  presi- 
dency. Count  Buol  von  Schauenstein  opened  the 
Diet  with  a  solemn  address,  which  fell  flat.  First 
of  all,  it  was  settled  that  Hesse  would  have  to  cede 
i  large  part  of  Westphalia  to  Prussia.  Nex*t,  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  rule  as  Regent 
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in  Hanover  was  fully  recognized.    In  all  resolutions 
relating  to  fundamental  laws,  the  organic  regulations 
of  the  Confederation!  the  jura  singulorum  and  mat- 
ters of  religion,  unanimity  was  required.    Ail  the 
'^^  members  of  the  Confederation  bound  themselves 
neither  to  enter  into  war  nor  into  any  foreign  al- 
liance against  the  Confederation  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers.   The  thirteenth  article  declared,  *'Each  of  the 
oonfederated  States  will  grant  a  constitution  to  the 
people.**    The  sixteenth  placed  all  Christian  sects 
on  an  equality.    The  eighteenth  granted  freedom  of 
settlement  within  the  Confederation,  and  promised 
** uniformity  of  regulation  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  *'   The  fortresses  of  Luxemburg,  Mainz  and 
Landau  were  declared  common  property  and  occu* 
pied  in  common  by  their  troops.     A  fourth  fortress 
was  to  be  raised  on  the  Upper  Bhine  with  twenty 
millions  of  the  French  contribution  money.    This 
was  never  done.    For  future  sessions  of  the  Diet 
the  votes  were  so  r^ulated  that  the  eleven  States 
of  first  rank  alone  held  a  full  vote,  the  secondary 
States  merely  holding  a  half  or  a  fourth  of  a  vote, 
as,    for   instance,   all  the   Sdon    duchies   collec- 
tively, one  vote;  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  one;  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  one;  Oldenburg,  Anhalt,   and 
rhA Frank  Schwartzburg,  one;  the  petty  princes  of  Hohenzol- 
rortiHet    i^pjj^  Lichtenstein,  Beuss,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck,  one; 
all  the  free  towns,  one;   forming  altogether  seven- 
teen votes.    In    constitutional    questions    the    six 
States  of  the  highest  rank  were  to  have  each  four 
votes;  the  next  five  States  each  three;  Brunswick, 
Sohwerin,  and  Nassau,  each  two;  and  all  the  re- 
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Miaing  prinoes  eaoh  one  vote.  This  ftrrangemenl, 
Mh  toned  OQl,  proved  Iraitfal  of  endless  trouble. 
Anstrin  and  Prussia  at  that  time  oontained  forty- 
Uro  million  inhabitants;  the  rest  of  Oermany  merely  ^^^^ 
Urelre  million.  The  power  of  the  two  predominant  ^]Sa^ 
Slitesi  thereforoi  really  were  in  proportion  to  that 
ef  the  rest  of  Germany  as  seven  to  two,  whereas  their 
Totes  in  the  Diet  stood  merely  as  two  to  seventeen, 
•od  in  the  plenary  assembly  as  two  to  fifteen. 

Though  Prussia  had  lost  Hanover  and  East  Friea- 
liod,  she  had  received  sufficient  compensation  still 
—thanks  to  Hardenberg's  diplomacy — to  start  h^ 
ea  her  future  career  as  the  predominant  Oerman 
State.    Incorporated  with  the  Prussian  P^o^^i^^^^  «>„„{. 
BOW  were   half   of   Saxony,    the   Orandduchy  ofg^^""^ 
PoseUf  a  portion  of  Westphalia,  nearly  all  of  the 
Iiower  Bhine  region  from  Mainz  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Swedish  Pomerania,  for  which  Prussia  paid  some 
eight  million  thalers  by  way  of  indemnity. 

In  floUand,  the  new  Stadtholder,  Prince  William 
Frederick  of  Orange-Nassau,  having  incorporated 
Belgium  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  set  himself  to  nullify  the  French  racial 
traits  of  his  Belgian  subjects.  A  suggestion  of  Ux,-  §^^f  the 
ture  strife  on  this  score  could  already  be  found  in  ^^^ 
Yan  der  Palmes  memorial  on  **The  Bestoration  of 
the  Netherlands,"  published  during  this  year. 

The  final  settlement  of  Napoleon's  great  upheaval 
of  Europe  left  England  feverish  and  exhausted. 
The  prok>nged  financial  strain  of  twenty  years  of 
war  had  saddled  Great  Britain  with  a  national  debt 
of  eight  hundred  million  pounds.    Of  material  gain 
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tliere  waa  little  to  show  bat  the  acqaisitioa  of  Cey- 
lon and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch; 
of  the  former  French  coloDj  of  Maaritias,  and  of 
s  few  Weat  Indian  islands.  The  continaed  posses- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  Malta,  the  old 

oomnutod-  atTonghold  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  together  with 
the  British  protectorate  over  the  Ionic  Isles,  assared 
to  England  her  oommanding  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  At  home  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxes 
required  to  meet  the  financial  legacies  of  the  war 
was  imbittered  by  the  general  distress  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  new  tax  on  the  importation  of  grains 
resulted  in  famine  prices.  Correeponding  tarifi  re- 
strictions abroad  kept  British  markets  overstocked 

tndiMMai  with  goods.     MiUs  and  factories  had  to  be  shat 

defHwaahm 

down,  while  at  the  same  time  the  labor  market  was 
glutted  with  several  hundred  thousand  discharged 
sailors  and  soldiers.  The  starving  working  people 
grew  bitter  in  their  opposition  to  new  labor-saTing 
devices.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the  first  steamship 
on  the  Thames  and  of  the  earliest  ships  constmoted 
of  iron,  followed  shortly  by  Sir  Francis  Beynold's 
invention  of  an  electric  clock-work  tel^raph  and 
by  James  Watt's  introdnetion  of  stereo  plates  in 
book-printing,  heightened  this  feeling.  The  resent- 
ment of  laboring  men  found  ezpression  in  riotous 
meetings  at  Manchester,  Littleport  and  Nottingham. 
The  movement  spread  to  London.  A  great  laboi 
meeting  was  held  there  on  the  Spas  fields.  The 
favorite  newspaper  of  the  workingmen,  Oobbett'i 
radical  "Two  Fenny  Begister,"  rivalled  the  London 
"Times"  in  power.    In  Parliament  the  leaden  ofr 
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the  ndioal  opposition  grew  ever  more  importunate. 
Kot  until  the  end  of  the  year  did  matters  mend. 
The  most  eomforting  sign  of  better  times  was  a 
ptrtud  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  followed  shortly  by  the  opening  of  the 
flnt  Sayings  Bank  in  London.     Other  memorable 
events  of  the  year  were  the  acquisition  of  the  famous 
Elgin  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  in  Athens,  cele-  Letun 
bnted  in  Eeats's  sonnet  **0n  Seeing  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles," and  the  publication  of  Shelley's  long  poem 
"Alastor,**  and  Leigh  Hunt's  ''Story  of  Rimini." 
A  diplomatio  setback  pregnant  with  future  trouble 
wu  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Amherst,   the  British 
Ambtflsador  at  Pekin,  for  refusing  to  kow-tow  to 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

In  America  the  depression  of  commerce  and  in- 
dostry  resulting  from  the  war  with  England  con- 

J  ^  o  Depression 

tinned  unabated.  To  relieve  the  situation,  the  *«*  ^««^^<5* 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  A.  J.  Dallas,  proposed 
as  a'  measure  of  relief  the  chartering  of  a  new 
national  bank  with  increased  capital  and  enlarged 
powers  and  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff  by  the 
imposition  of  hiirher  duties.     The  bank  was  char- 

'^  ^  Financial 

tered  for  twenty-one  years  with  a  capital  of  $35,-^^^^^^^ 

000,000,  a  portion  of  the  stock  to  be  owned  by  the 

goremment  and  the  institution  to  have  in  its  man- 

igement  five  goyernment  directors  in  a  board  of 

twenty-five.     The  tariff  policy  of  Madison  was  sus- 

tiined  by  the  Southern  party  and  opposed  by  the 

Federalists,  especially  in  New  England.     Thus  it 

became  more  a  question  of  sectional  interests  than 

oC  abstract  political  economy.    The  capital  of  New 
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England  was  invested  in  shipping,  so  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  articles  of  foreign  production  was  bound 
to  injure,  by  a  high  tariff,  New  England's  oanrying 

Twifftw.    ^^d®*    O^  ^^  P^'^f  ^^^  South  sought  to  establish 
Free  Trade  ^  j^^jj^g  market  for  its  cotton — almost  the  only  staple 

of  the  Gulf  States.  Efforts  were  made  to  encourage 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  those  coane  fabrics 
which  were  indispensable  in  a  slave-holding  r^on. 
The  question  thus  grew  into  a  struggle  between 
slave  labor  and  free  trade.  The  free-trade  party 
was  led  by  Daniel  Webster,  and  the  tariff  party  by 
Calhoun.  During  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff 
the  value  of  foreign  imports  fell  off  about  thirty- 
two  per  cent  In  the  adjustment  of  capital  and 
trade  to  an  enforced  industrial  policy,  the  American 
people  passed  through  a  commercial  crisis  which 
GhADges  In  paralyzed  the  flourishing  sea- ports  of  the  New  Eng- 

Hew  wBff* 

iMid  land  coast.  Newburyport,  Salem,  Plymouth,  New 
London,  Newport,  and  intermediate  places  sank 
from  lucrative  commercial  centres  into  insignificant 
towns.  Manchester,  Lowell,  Fall  Biver,  Pawtucket, 
Waterbury  and  other  New  England  cities  <m  the 
other  hand  became  great  manufacturing  places. 

The  Fourteenth  American  Congress,  under  the 
leadership  of  Clay,  imposed  a  protective  tariff  of 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  on  imported  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  with  specific  duties  on  coal  and  iron. 
The  average  duties  on  imports  amounted  almost  to 
prohibition.  Late  in  the  year  Indiana  was  admitted 
as  the  nineteenth  State. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  end  of  Madison's  admin* 
istration  was  broken  by  new  troubles  with  the  south* 
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•m  Indians.  Oeneral  Jaokson  by  his  impulsire 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  Florida 
nearly  forced  the  United  States  into  a  war  with 
Spain  and  England.  The  Indians  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  injostice  that  had  marked  their 
treatment  by  the  whites.  Florida  had  become  a 
refuge  for  runaway  slaves  from  Goorgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  treaty  of  1814  was  repudiated  by 
many  of  the  OreekSi  who  resented  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  whites.  Those  who  were  most  dissatis- 
fied made  common  cause  with  the  Seminoles.  For 
a  year,  Oeneral  Gaines,  in  command  at  the  frontier, 
complained  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards.  Oeneral 
Jackson,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  wrote 
to  Oaines  that  the  forts  standing  in  Spanish  ^^^'^'^mSl^ 
tory  ''ought  to  be  blown  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  ^^"^^^^ 
regardless  of  the  ground  they  stand  on."  In  July, 
a  detachment  of  men  and  gunboats  under  Colonel 
Church  advanced  upon  Fort  Negro.  A  shot  from 
one  of  the  boats  blew  up  the  powder  magazine. 
The  fort  was  laid  in  ruins.  Of  the  824  inmates  270 
were  killed.  Most  of  the  survivors  were  wounded. 
During  this  year,  the  ''Washington,*'  the  first 
American  line-of-battle  ship  put  to  sea  with  sev- 
enty-four guns  on  her  decks.  The  first  American 
reeling  mill  and  plant  for  puddliog  iron-ore  were 
built  at  Bed  Stone  Bank  in  Pennsylvania.  Bishop 
Asbury,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Bichmond,  Yir- 
ginuL  During  the  same  year  he  died  at  the  age  of 
•even^-one.    Other  noted  Americans  who  died 
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jtg^Okoi    y^'^  ^'^'^  Goavenwor  Morris  of  New  York,  and 
S^itertoSpaaldiog,  tiie  reputed  aathor  of  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon. 

Miranda,  the  South  American  reTolntionisk,  ex- 
pired OQ  ialj  14,  in  a  daogeon  at  Cadiz.  A  Bril- 
Miraadk  ish  officer  who  aaw  him  ahortlj  before  his  death, 
desoribed  him  as  "tied  to  a  vail  with  a  chain  about 
his  neok  like  a  dog."  Ever  sinoe  bis  defeat  and  de- 
tention in  Yenesoela,  his  last  jeors  had  been  spent 
in  oaptivitj.  He  passed  from  prison  to  prison — now 
at  San  Oarlos,  DOW  in  Forto  Bico,  and  dnallj  in 
Spun.  Miranda's  failare  to  obtain  grants  of  am- 
nesty for  Bolirar  and  bis  fellow  rebels,  when  he 
came  to  terms  witb  the  Spanish  general  Monte- 
rerde,  left  him  discredited  witb  the  patriots  of 
South  America.  In  the  meanwhile,  Miranda's 
friend,  San  Martin,  was  fighting  in  Ohile  and  Fern 
tot  Soath  American  independence,  and  was  aided 
in  bis  straggle  by  Louis  Beltran,  an  unfrocked  friar. 
a^^  On  July  9,  the  independence  of  Argentine  was  pro- 
claimed. Fneyrredon  was  made  President  of  the 
new  republic.  Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  Boliria 
established  independent  governments. 

After  Miranda's  defeat  and  the  fall  of  Porto 
Oabetlo,  Bolirar  had  fled  to  Cura^oa.  He  enlisted 
a  corps  of  refugees  in  Cartagena  and  headed  an  ex- 
pedition into  New  CrBuada.  There  he  rallied  more 
*,'^^f^'  reToIntionists  about  him,  and,  oapturiuK  Madalena 
""'*■  from  the  Spaniards,  fought  his  way  through  to 
Caracas.  He  was  welcomed  there  with  extravagant 
demonatration  aa  the  "Savior  of  Yeneauela. ' '  After 
one  more  riotoiy  on  the  field  of  Araure  his  star  de- 
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dined.  The  Spanish  general,  Boves,  defeated  him 
at  La  Paerta,  and  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
patriots.  The  wonnded  and  prisoners  were  killed 
on  the  field;  the  homes  of  all  reputed  rebels  were 
bamed  to  the  ground;  and  the  entire  population 
of  Aragua  was  massacred. 

Montalyo,  the  Spanish  War  Minister,  reported 
officially:  ** General  Boves  does  not  distinguish  spanid^ 
between  the  guilty  and  innocent — soldiers  or  non- 
combatants.  AU  alike  are  killed  for  the  crime 
of  being  born  in  America.*'  Bolivar  retired  to 
New  Oranada  and  thence  to  Jamaica.  An  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him  there  failed;  for  the 
negro  cut-throat  who  had  undertaken  to  murder 
Bolivar  killed  the  wrong  person.  Bolivar  crossed 
over  to  Hayti.  There  he  raised  a  new  expedi- 2JvSto« 
tion.  A  negro  leader,  Petion,  then  acting-governor 
of  Hayti,  helped  him  in  this  enterprise,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of  all  slaves 
as  the  first  step  on  landing  in  his  country.  ''For, 
how  can  you  free  your  country,"  said  Petion,  *'if 
you  don't  free  all  the  people  in  it?''  Bolivar 
heeded  his  advice.  With  six  ships  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  he  set  out  to  reconquer  Vene- 
zuela from  Spain.  He  landed  at  Margerita,  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  several  Spanish 
ihips.  With  them  he  returned  to  Santo  Domingo 
for  more  men  and  ammunition.  Petion  furnished 
him  with  funds.  Thus  reinforced,  Bolivar  made 
a  dash  for  Barcelona  in  Venezuela.  The  end  of 
the  struggle  was  at  hand. 


B° 
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1817 

^OLTVAB  landed  oa  the  north  coast  of  Teae- 
zuelft  oa  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  His 
landing  place,  Barcelona,  was  a  small  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Andes,  bo  nnprotected 

B^iTw^  against  attack  that  he  resolved  to  leave  it  at  once. 
He  marched  his  force  in  the  direction  of  Santa  F£ 
in  New  Granada,  hoping  to  pnsh  through  to  Peru. 
Harino  and  Piar,  two  inBuigent  leaders  operating 
)D  the  south,  joined  forces  with  Bolivar,  and  brought 
1,200  additional  men.  By  the  time  their  joint 
column  had  penetrated  well  into  Orinoco,  the  three 
leaders  were  at  odds  with  each  other.  Piar  tried 
to  incite  revolt  among  his  followers.    Bolivar  caused 

^?!ibit  Piar  to  be  seized,  and  after  a  dram-head  trial  bad 
him  shot.  In  the  meanwhile  a  Spanish  force  had 
swooped  down  on  Barcelona,  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants.  Things  were  at  this  pass  when  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  once  more  raised  in  Chile  by 

o'fiigsiiia  Bernado  O'Higgius.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  Am- 
broeio,  aud  had  just  returned  from  school  in  Ei^- 
land.  At  the  time  the  supreme  command  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  was  given  to  him  this  famous 
South  American  leader  was  still  a  young  man,  as 
was  bis  chief  lieutenant,  liacEeuna.  By  his  clever 
hsndliDg  of  the  campaigns  that  followed  he  won  the 
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title  of  ''El  Primer  Soldado  del  Kuevo  Mando*'— 

the  fint  soldier  of  America.    It  was  still  at  the 

oatset  of  bis  career,  in  1817,  that  help  eame  to 

the  Chileans  from  Buenos  Ayres  across  the  Andes.  ^^  lUrtiD 

The  man  who  brought  this  aid  was  San  Martin. 

At  Mendoea,  <m  January  17,  San  Martin  reviewed 
bis  little  army  of  6,000,  all  Oaucho  horsemen,  as 
lightly  olad  and  provisioned  as  the  Indians  of  the 
Pampas.  The  women  of  Mendozsa  presented  the 
force  with  a  flag  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  Sun. 
San  Martin  held  the  banner  aloft,  declaring  it  ''the 
fini  flag  of  independence  which  had  been  blest  in 
Soath  America."  This  same  flag  was  carried 
through  all  the  wars  along  the  Pacific  Coast  And 
wider  its  tattered  shreds  San  Martin  was  finally 
bid  to  rest  sixty  years  later. 

Marching  from  Mendoza,  San  Martin  made  a  feint 
of  crossing  the  Andes  by  way  of  Planchon,  thereby 
ladoeiDg  a  Spanish  column  under  Captain-Gteneral 
Marco  del  Ponte  to  concentrate  at  Talca.  During 
the  progress  of  these  movements,  San  Martin  and 
hia  followers  oossed  the  mountains  by  the  steep 
route  of  Putaendo  and  Cuevas.  Three  hundred  miles 
of  the  stiffest  mountain  riding  were  covered  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  Early  in  February,  San  Martin's 
army,  now  barely  4,000  strong,  descended  upon 
Villa  Nueva.  On  February  7,  they  fought  their 
flrst  battle  oo  Chilean  soil  with  the  Spanish  outposts 
at  Ohacabueo.  Driving  the  Spaniards  before  him,  chacabaoo 
San  MartiB  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  presently 
.  Joined  foraes  with  O'Higgina*  infantry.  New  mounts 
prorided  for  the  cavalry.    At  the  strong  post 
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of  AcQOQCBgua  the  Spaniards  made  a  stand,  bat 
^^  tbey  vere  oatnambered  by  the  insoigents.  Sao 
Martin '  delivered  a  frontsi  attaok,  while  O'Riggins 
outflanked  the  enemy  with  an  impetaona  oharge,  with 
the  resalt  that  the  whole  Spanish  force  was  rooted 
beyond  recovery.  The  ofScera  fled  to  Valparaiso. 
By  the  middle  of  February,  San  Martin  entered 
Santiago  de  Chile.  A  new  repablican  jnnta  was 
formed  and  complete  independence  of  Spain  waa 
declared.  O'Higgins  assumed  the  position  of  dic- 
tator. 

All  Chile  was  free  now  except  in  the  south.  Gen- 
eral OrdoKez,  commanding  the  Spanish  forces  thwe, 
was  defeated  and  fell  back  to  Tatoahaano.  San 
Martin  prepared  to  invade  Peru.  Anticipating  saoh 
an  attack,  Abascal,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Pern, 
despatched  Oaorio  with  an  expedition  of  8,600  vet- 
erans, who  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  to  Taloa- 
haano.  As  soon  as  these  reinforcements  came, 
OrdoILez  set  out  from  Talcahaano  with  the  van- 
Battto  ot  guard  to  march  on  Santiago  de  Chile,  and  met  the 
patriot  forces  near  Talca.  The  revolutionista  largely 
ontnumbered  the  Spaniards,  but  were  poorly  disci- 
plined and  ill-provisioned.  While  they  lost  time 
the  SpaniBh  main  column  under  Osorio  came  ap. 
Ordo&ez  took  advantage  of  the  clumsy  manoeuvres 
of  the  revoIutioniBts  to  drive  a  sharp  attaok  between 
their  two  wings,  piercing  their  centre.  The  battle 
was  won  after  the  first  fifteen  miuatea.  O'HiggiDs 
was  wounded  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  fight 
San  Martin,  with  his  right  wing,  fell  baofc  on  3«n 
Fernando.     With  great  diffioalty  O'Higgina  man- 
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aged  to  reaeh  SantiagOi  where  he  was  presently 
joined  by  San  Martin.  Steadily  the  Spanish  col- 
omn  adyanced  on  Santiago.  The  two  revolutionary 
leaders  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  succeeded  in 
tallying  and  equipping  a  force  of  6,000  defenders. 
On  April  5,  the  Spanish  army  appeared  before  San- 
tiago de  Chile.    Near  the  Maypo,  nine  miles  from 

;o,  the  revolutionists  took  up  a  strong  poai-  Battle  ot 


tion.  Osorio  opened  the  battle  about  noon  with 
artillery.  Soon  all  the  troops  were  engaged,  the 
fleroeat  fight  raging  around  a  hacienda  where  San 
Martin  and  0*Higgins  had  their  headquarters.  Sev- 
eral times  the  ranch  was  lost  and  retaken.  By  sun- 
down the  Spaniards  advanced  all  along  the  line. 
The  battle  seemed  lost  to  the  patriots.  At  this 
juneiure,  as  the  famous  regiment  of  Burgos  on  the 
Spanish  right  was  drawing  in  its  deployed  lines  for 
a  final  column  attack,  Colonel  O'Brien,  at  the  bead 
of  the  insurgent  cavalry  reserves,  charged  into 
the  opening  and  overthrew  the  Burgos  battalioos. 
O'Higgins  immediately  charged  the  rest  of  the  Span- 
ish right  wing,  and  San  Martin  simultaneously  at- 
tacked in  the  centre.  The  whole  Spanish  army 
gave  away.  More  than  2,000  Spaniards  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Osorio  with  his  staff  escaped  to 
Peru.  The  victory  of  Santiago  not  only  freed  ^fcuie^ 
Chile,  but  left  Peru  open  to  the  revolutioiiists. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  during 
this  interval,  a  new  President  had  begun  his  admin- 
klration.  James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent  im  lus  fifty-ninth  year.  He  had  been  a  member 
ef  the  Oontinental  Congress,  and  at  thirty-six  a  Min- 
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ister  to  France.  Under  Uadieon  he  served  aa  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Crawford,  Calhoan,  Meigs,  Wirt  and 
itnali  were  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  were  all  of 
the  dominant  Demooratic-Bepuhlican  partj.  Busi- 
ness thronghont  the  country  b^an  to  revive  almost 
7  at  once  when  the  re-chartered  National  Bank  went 
into  operation  in  Philadelphia  on  the  day  of  Moo- 
roe's  inauguration. 

In  June,  President  Monroe  undertook  a  three 
months'  personal  inspection  of  the  military  poets 
of  the  country.  Passing  through  New  York,  Boston 
and  Portland,  and  crossing  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  to  Ogdensbarg,  he  took  a  boat  to  Sackett's 
Harbor  and  Niagara.  From  there  he  went  to  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit,  and  returned  to  Washington. 
Everywhere  the  people  greeted  him  by  thousands. 
Monroe  on  this  occasion  wore  the  three-cornered 
bat,  scarlet-bordered  blue  coat  aud  boS  breeches 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  army.  The  "Bos- 
ton Journal"  called  the  times  the  "Era  of  Good 
"Xr*  of  Feeling, "  and  the  expression  has  passed  into 
*"'>°K"  American  history  as  a  oharacterlstio  of  Monroe^B 
entire  administration. 

It  was  an  era  notable  for  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  the  Western  States.  Settlers  were  encouraged  to 
buy  government  land  on  the  instalment  plan,  and 
the  States  refrained  from  levying  taxes  on  these 
lands  Qutil  years  after  the  settlers  had  received  their 
title  deeds.  Endless  processions  of  prairie  wagons 
passed  through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  On 
one  turnpike  alone,  16,000  vehicles  paid  toll  during 
the  year.     Pittsburg  at  this  time  had  a  popoUtiaD 
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of  7,000  penonB.  The  log  cabin  was  the  house  of 
all|  with  its  rough  chimnej,  its  greased  paper  in 
a  single  window,  its  door  with  latch  and  string,  a 
plank  floor  and  single  room,  corn  husk  brooms  and 
its  Dutch  oyen.  In  the  newly  broken  ground  corn 
and  wheat  were  planted,  which,  when  harvested, 
where  thrashed  with  the  flail  and  winnowed  with 
a  sheet  Little  settlements  sprang  up  here  and 
there  on  the  rolling  prairie,  with  store-taverns,  ^^^ 
blacksmith  shops  and  mills.  This  a  thousand  p^J^ 
times  repeated  was  seen  in  western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mich- 
igan. 

Baring  the  same  year  the  newly  organized  terri- 
tory of  Mississippi,  formed  from  a  division  of  Ala- 
bama, was  admitted  as  the  twentieth  State  to  the 
Union.  The  first  line  of  steam  propelled  ocean 
packets  was  organized  to  run  between  New  York  steam 

navigstlos 

and  LiverpooL  In  the  western  frontier  town  of  St 
Louis  the  first  steamboat  made  its  appearance.  On 
July  4,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Erie  Canal,  which  canai 
was  to  connect  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  great 
inland  waters.  On  the  strength  of  this  progressive 
achievement  De  Witt  Clinton  became  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York.  Among  other 
notable  events  of  this  year  were  the  foundation  of 
the  New  York  State  Library,  Gallaudet's  foundation 
of  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hart- 
fcmi,  and  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  theologi- 
eal  seminaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
as  well  as  of  the  first  Unitarian  Divinity  School  at 
HarranL     William  CuUen  Bryant,  barely  come  of 
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age,  pablished  his  master  work,  "Thanatopris,'  in 
the  "North  American  Review." 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  likewise,  the  retam 
of  peace  was  followed  b;  a  general  advance  in  cul- 
ture and  civilization.  Shortly  after  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  American  National  Bank,  Canada 
followed  suit  with  government  banks  at  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  Hanka,  in  Bohemia,  claimed  to  have 
discovered  the  famous  medieval  Ijrica  of  Bukopia 
Kralodvorskj  written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Across  the  border  in  Poland  the  new 
University  of  Cracow  began  its  career.  In  Maoioh, 
Franz  Gabelsbei^er  invented  the  first  working  sys- 
tem of  shorthand,  which,  in  a  perfected  form,  ia 
still  in  use  in  Germany.  During  this  year  commoB 
school  education  took  an  immense  stride  in  Ger- 
many, after  the  establishment  in  Prussia  of  a  dis- 
tinct Ministry  for  Public  Education.  Unfortanatelj 
the  government  soon  came  into  conSict  with  the 
bolder  spirits  at  the  universities.  By  reasoa  of 
the  more  liberal  privileges  allowed  to  it  by  the 
'  Duke  of  Weimar,  the  University  of  Jena  took 
the  lead  in  the  national  Teutonic  agitation  inaugu- 
rated by  Ficbte.  On  October  18,  the  students  of 
Jena,  aided  by  delegates  from  all  the  student  fra- 
ternities of  Protestant  Germany,  held  a  festival  at 
Eisenach  to  celebrate  the  three- hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Beformation.  It  was  also  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  Five  hundred  ardent 
young  men,  among  them  Bcholara  who  had  fought 
at  Leipzig,  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  assembled  in  th« 
halls  of  Luther's  Wartbuig  Castle.     They  aaug  and 
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drank,  and  fraternized  with  the  members  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Eisenach.  In  the  evening  they  had  a  torch-  ^tbcM 
light  procession  and  lighted  a  huge  bonfire  on  the 
hill  opposite  the  castle.  In  imitation  of  Martin 
Lather's  burning  of  the  Pope's  Ball  thej  consigned 
a  number  of  their  pet  ayersions  to  the  flames.  Thus 
they  homed  a  soldier's  straight- jacket  and  corporal's 
cane,  as  well  as  a  recent  pamphlet  by  one  Schmalz 
written  in  defense  of  the  old  Prussian  bureaucracy. 
Bash  words  were  uttered  about  the  broken  faith 
of  princes.  They  were  aimed  at  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  who  had  promised  to  giye  his 
country  a  constitution,  but  had  failed  to  keep  his 
word.  The  Wartburg  festiyal,  childish  as  it  was 
in  many  of  its  manifestations,  created  singular  alarm 
throughout  G-ermany  and  elsewhere.  The  King  of 
Prussia  sent  his  Prime  Minister,  Hardenberg,  to 
Weimar  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
affair.  Bichelieu,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
wrote  from  Paris  whether  another  reyolution  wasEuropeML 
breaking  out;  and  Mettemich  insisted  that  the  alarmed 
Duke  of  Weimar  should  curtail  the  liberties  of  his 
sabjects.  The  heayy  hand  of  reaction  fell  upon  all 
Oerman  uniyersities.  German  scholars  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  interests  from  public  affairs  to 
pure  science  and  scholarship,  to  the  benefit  of  Ger- 
man learning.  The  study  of  history  and  arche- 
ology took  an  upward  turn  with  Brentano's  pub- 
lication of  old  Oerman  ballads  and  Lachmann's 
original  TersioD 'of  the  Nibelungen  songs.  At  thisinMkoi«r 
time  an  Italian  archeologist,  Belzoni,  was  adding 
ehapten  to  ancient  history  by  his  original  re- 
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BearoheB  in  Egypt,  which  resalted  in  the  removal 
of  the  C0I088O8  of  Uemnoa  to  Alexandria,  and  in 
the  opening  of  the  great  Cephren  pyramid.  In  dis- 
tant South  Africa  the  first  English  mieeionariei 
'  b^an  their  labors  among  the  blacks.  Although  the 
Q-oTernor  of  Natal  at  first  refused  to  permit  Bobert 
MoSat,  the  firet  Weslejan  missionary  in  those  parte, 
to  disturb  the  Kaffirs  with  hie  preachings,  UoSafc 
pressed  on  undismayed  and  soon  established  a 
misfflon  beyond  the  Orange  Birer. 

In  England,  industrial  depression  dragged  on. 
Early  in  the  year  riots  broks  out  in  Londoo  mi 
the  openii^  of  Parliament.  While  driving  to  the 
BoQse  of  Lords,  the  Prince  Begent,  now  grown 
thoroaghly  unpopular  od  account  of  the  soandala 
with  hia  wife,  was  hooted  by  a  crowd  in  St.  Jamee't 
Park.  The  police  claimed  that  an  air  gun  had  been 
discharged  at  the  Prince  and  made  an  attack  on 
the  crowd.  A  number  of  persons  were  injured. 
GrasD  B^  ^his  was  followed  in  February  by  the  great  Green 
Bag  Inquiry,  when  Lord  Sidmouth  laid  before  Par- 
liament a  green  bag  full  of  reporte  concerning  sedi- 
tion&  Bills  were  introduced  to  suspend  the  habeaa 
corpus  act  and  to  provide  for  the  coercion  of  pnblio 
meetings.  Seditious  publications  were  likewise  to 
be  suppressed.  In  March  occurred  the  rising  of  the 
so-called  Blauketerg  in  Manchester —  dissatiafied 
wttrkiogmen  who  started  in  a  body  for  Londra 
carrying  blanket  rolls  and  other  necessaries.  Their 
march  was  stopped  by  the  military.  In  April,  seven 
members  of  the  so-called  society  of  Laddites  were 
hanged  at  Leicester  for  breaking  labor-saving  ma- 
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ehinery.  Shortly  afterward  eighteeb  persons  were 
hanged  for  forging  notes  on  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  was  foand  that  since  the  redemption  of  specie 
payments  no  less  than  17,885  forged  notes  had  been 
presented.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons  were  appre- 
hended and  tried  in  court  for  this  offence.  Shortly 
afterward  another  insurrection  which  broke  out  in^J^g^iQ 
Derbyshire,  and  which  was  led  by  Jeremiah  Bran-  ^^*»**^ 
drett,  was  sappressed  by  soldiers. 

While  the  working  classes  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  thus  struggling  against  their  miseries,  English  ,„j^ 
literatue  shone    forth   in  new  splendor.     Shelley  RfZS!?^^ 
brought  out  his  '^Beyolt  of  Islam"  and  Tom  Moore 

"Lalla 

published  his  "Lalla  Bookh."    John  Keats  at  tbe^ookh** 
age  of  barely  twenty-one  published  his  first  poems,  john  Keu& 
The  Tolume  attracted  little  attention.     The  appear- 
ance of  Blackwood's  new  magazine  in  Edinburgh,  woiSrs** 
on  the  other  hand,  was  hailed  as  an  event  in  English 
letters. 

In  France,  likewise,  the  return  of  peace  gave  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  liteirature.  The  French  Aca- 
demy was  reorganized  to  consist  of  forty  members, 
who  were  elected  for  life,  and  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  *Hhe  highest  authority  on  questions  relat- 
ing  to  language,  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  the^^^^" 
publication  of  the  French  classics."  Chateaubriand 
was  the  Academy's  foremost  member.  B^ranger  on 
the  other  hand,  albeit  his  lyrics  had  reached  the 
height  of  their  popularity,  fell  into  official  disfavor 
by  reason  of  his  glorification  of  Napoleonic  times, 
as  exemplified  in  his  ballads  '^La  Yivandidre,"  '*La 
Cocarde  Blanche,"  or  ^'Le  Juge  de  Charenton." 
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The  hull  poem,  with  its  veiled  alludons  to  the 
Lavalette  episode,  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
interpellation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  While 
this  was  still  pending  farther  offence  was  given  by 
the  publication  of  Stranger's  satirical  piece  on  **The 
Holy  Alliance/'  Stranger  had  to  give  up  his  po- 
sition as  secretary  at  the  University  of  France,  and 
was  soon  afterward  arrested  among  his  boon  com- 
panions at  Madame  Saguet's  near  Le  Moulin  Yert 
He  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  alleged  blaq>hemie8 
committed  in  his  song  *'Le  Dieu  des  Bonnes  Oens," 
and  condemned  to  spend  three  months  in  prison  and 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Other  literary  events  of  the  year  were  the  publi- 
cation of  Beyle's  ''Lives  of  Mozart  and  Haydn*'; 
the  performance  of  Scribe's  early  plays,  and  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  occurred  on  July 
14.  This  gifted  daughter  of  Necker  had  not  been 
allowed  to  return  to  France  until  after  the  fall 
of  liapoleon.  Her  last  work  was  a  treatise  of  the 
Constitutional  Governmeitt,  entitled  ''Considerations 
sur  les  Principaux  Ev^nements  de  la  B^ volution 
FranQaise,"  and  published  posthumously  by  her 
long  time  Qerman  companion  and  adviser,  Sohlegel. 
g^JI^I^  Marshal  Mass^na  died  during  the  same  year.  His 
funeral  was  attended  with  imposing  military  honors 
rendered  him  by  his  old  followers  and  comrades-in- 
arms, who  recalled  the  triumphs  of  Bivoli,  Bssling, 
and  a  score  of  other  victories  in  which  this  famous 
warrior  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting. 

This  year  would  have  been  one  of  peace,  the  first 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution.  but 


Death  or 
Madame 

de  Stael 
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for  another  uprising  of  the  Wachabites  in  Arabia 
under  the  standard  ofJTourkee  and  the  re-occurrence  ^SSuioa^ 
of  North  American  Indian  troubles.  A  year  had 
passed  after  the  destruction  of  Fort  Negro  in  Florida 
before  the  whites  found  a  pretext  for  another  attack. 
King  Natches  was  accused  of  receiving  fugitive  ne- 
groes,  and  he  replied:  *'I  have  no  negroes  ...  I 
shall  use  force  to  stop  any  armed  American  from 
passing  my  lands  or  my  towns."  The  Seminoles 
looked  with  alarm  on  the  new  forts  of  the  United 
States.  At  Fowltown,  on  Flint  Biver,  the  Indians, 
in  November,  put  up  a  war  pole,  and  the  chief  senunoto 
warned  Colonel  Meigs  in  command  at  Fort  Scott  not 
to  cross  the  Flint  Biver.  Oaines  reached  the  place 
with  some  regular  troops  and  volunteers,  and  Twiggs, 
with  250  men,  moved  upon  the  town,  killed  some  of 
the  people  and  burned  the  village.  The  revenge 
of  the  Seminoles  was  swift  and  bloody.  Settlers 
were  massacred  and  the  property  of  the  whites 
within  reach  of  the  Indians  was  destroyed.  Over 
2,700  Seminoles  took  the  field.  General  Jackson 
assumed  command  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  He 
declared  that  so  long  as  the  Spaniards  held  Florida 
the  trouble  would  continue. 

About  the  same  time  the  British  in  India  were 
plunged  into  further  wars  with  the  natives.  First 
the  Pindarees  sent  out  plundering  bands  from  Malwa.  ^^^ 
To  suppress  them,  Lord  Hastings  had  to  collect  an 
army  of  120,000,  the  largest  force  yet  mustered  in 
India.  From  Madras,  fonr  army  divisions  under 
Sir  Thomas  Hislot  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and  drove 
the  Pindarees  toward  Bengal.    By  the  great  number 
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o/  his  remaining  troops  Lord  Hastings  overawed  the 
neighboring  rulers,  Feishwa  Sindia  of  the  Mahratta, 
Ameer  Khan,  Uolkar  and  Kanjit  Singh  of  the  Pun* 
jab.     Peishwa  Baji  Rao  was  compelled  to  sign  a 

Treaty  of  treatj  of  neutrality  at  Toona.  In  October,  there- 
upon, Lord  Hastings  left  Cawnpore  and  crossed  the 
Jumna.  The  Pindarees  were  routed  in  a  series  of 
swift-fought  engagements.  One  of  their  chieftains, 
Khurin,  gave  himself  up  with  his  whole  household, 
while  another,  Chetu,  was  killed  by  a  tiger  while 
hiding  in  the  jungle. 

The  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  was  biding 
his  time  until  the  British  forces  should  withdraw 
from  his  dominions,  grew  impatient  and  threatened 
open  war.  To  appease  him  a  newly  arrived  British 
regiment  was  withdrawn  from  Toona  to  Khirki,  a 
village  about  four  miles  from  the  British  Besidency. 

Mahraftto  rpj^  oonccssion  ouly  encouraged  the  Peishwa  to 
further  resistance. 

The  Mahratta  war  opened  with  a  romantic  in- 
cident. Trimbukji  Dainglia,  one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  Peishwa,  was  held  closely  confined  by  the 
English  at  Thanna  for  his  share  in  the  murder 
of  one  of  Baji  Bao*s  enemies.  Before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  the  Mahrattas  managed  to  get 
word  to  him  of  what  was  coming.  A  native  groom 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  British  officers  passed 
the  window  of  the  prisoner  every  day  leading  his 
master's  horses.  As  he  did  so  he  trolled  a  native 
song  the  purport  of  which  the  British  guards  neither 
understood  nor  suspected.  It  has  thus  been  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  Heber: 
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UMui  the  bush  Ihe  bowaeE  bids 

The  horse  beneath  the  tree.  fTki^^ 

Where  sbaO  I  find  a  diief  to  ride  Bkaidia 

The  Joagie  paths  wilh  net 

There  are  flre-and-fiftj'  hones  thera^ 

And  foor-and-dflj  meii; 
When  the  fifty-fifth  shall  mount  his  steed* 

The  Dekhan  thrires  again. 

A  few  days  after  this  Trimbokji  Dainglia  was  miss- 
ing. He  had  broken  a  bar  from  its  settingi  scaled 
the  wall,  and  joined  a  party  of  horsemen  lying  in 
wait  With  them  he  fled  to  the  jungles  of  Kande- 
rish.  Jost  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  a  firit*  outbroak 
ish  officer  thought  he  recognized  him  at  Poonah.  On 
NoTomber  6,  the  British  Besident,  Elphinstone,  left 
Poonah  to  inspect  the  forces  at  Khirki.  On  that 
same  day  the  Mahrattas  burned  Elphinstone's  house 
and  rich  Sanskrit  library.  Baji  Rao  attacked  the 
military  post  Khirki  with  26,000  men,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  five  hundred.  The  British 
immediately  despatched  an  army  under  General 
Smith  for  Poonah.  On  November  15,  they  pre- 
pared for  a  general  attack  on  the  morrow,  but  in 

Flight  of 

the   night  Baji  Bao  fled  from  Poonah.     Thus  he^J^^^ 

surrendered  his  dominions  without  a  blow. 

Appa  Sahib,  the  Bajah  of  Nagpore,  meanwhile 

had  made  common  cause  with  Baji  Bao.     On  the 

evening  of  November  24,  he  brought  up  his  forces 

and  attacked  the  British  Residency   at  Nagpore. 

The  resulting  battle  of  Sitaboldi  is  famous  in  Hindu 

annals.     As  Wheeler,  the  historian  of  British  India, 

describes  it: 

''The  English  had  no  European  regiment,  as  they 

Vol.  1 1-2     . 
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bad  at  Khirki;  they  had  soaroel;  foorteen  hundred 
SepojB  fit  for  duty,  iDOludiog  three  troops  oE  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  only  four  six-pounders.  Appa  Sahib 
had  an  armj  of  eighteen  thouBaod  men,  including 
four  thousand  Arabs,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Dek- 
ban;  he  had  also  thirty -six  guns.  Tbe  battle  lasted 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  No- 
vember until  noon  the  next  day.  For  many  hours 
the  English  were  in  sore  peril;  their  fate  seemed  to 
hang  upon  a  thread.  The  Arabs  were  banning 
to  close  round  the  Beaidenoy,  when  a  happy  stroke 
of  British  daring  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Captain  Fitzgerald,  who  commanded  the  Bengal 
oavalry,  was  posted  in  the  Residency  compound  and 
was  anxious  to  chaise  the  Arabs;  but  he  was  for- 
bidden.  Again  he  implored  permission,  but  wu 
toM  to  charge  at  his  peril.  'On  my  peril  be  itl* 
cried  Fit^erald.  Clearing  the  incisures,  the  Ben- 
gal cavalry  bore  down  upon  the  enemy's  horse, 
captured  two  guns,  and  out  up  a  body  of  iolantry. 
The  British  Sepoys  hailed  the  exploit  with  load 
huzzahs,  and  seeing  the  explosion  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  tumbrels,  rushed  down  the  hill,  driving 
the  Arabs  before  them.  The  victory  was  won,  but 
the  English  had  lost  a  quarter  of  their  number." 

Appa  Sahib  surrendered  himself  and  was  placed 
under  arrest.  Presently  he  made  good  his  esoape 
and  found  a  refuge  with  the  Hajah  of  Jodhpur.  In 
Holkar's  State  of  Indore  affairs  ran  in  a  similar 
groove.  The  Kegeut  Mother  showed  herself  inclined 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  British  marching 
northward  ander  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.    But  the  llah- 
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ratta  chiefs  were  beat  on  war,  and  murdered  the 
Begent  Mother.  A  battle,  henceforth,  was  unavoid- 
able.  Already  the  British  supply  train  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  battle  was  fought  g^^,^^^ 
on  December  21,  at  Nahidpore*  On  each  occasion  ^**^p*^ 
Sir  John  Malcolm  commanded  the  British  troops 
aad  woo  a  complete  victory.  All  the  Hindu  guns 
and  swords  fell  into  British  hands.  Then  came  die 
heroic  defence  of  Korygauo,  still  celebrated  in  Brit- 
ish Indian  annals.  A  detachment  of  Bombay  Sepoys 
and  native  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Staunton  and  ten  English  officers,  in  all  800  men 
with  two  guns,  were  caught  unawares  by  the  Peisk- 
wa*B  army  of  80,000  Mahratta  Gtxuiins.  Captain 
Staunton^s  force  intrenched  itself  in  the  Tillage  of  Defence  a 
Korygaun  and  prepared  for  the  worst  The  Mah-^*^^"** 
rattas  completely  surrounded  the  place  and  the  de- 
fenders were  cut  off  from  all  water  and  supplies. 
Then  came  a  succession  of  fierce  rushes  by  the 
Mabratta  horse  and  foot,  every  one  of  which  had 
lo  be  fought  off  in  desperate  hand-to-hand  encoun- 
ters. Of  the  ten  white  officers  eight  were  killed; 
besides  them  Staunton  lost  one-third  of  his  Sepoys. 
The  Mahrattas  left  600  on  the  field.  To  the  present 
day  the  exploit  is  celebrated  in  the  songs  and  stories 
oi  the  Dekhan.  The  Peishwa  witnessed  the  long 
fight  from  a  neighboring  hill,  and  was  beside  him- 
aelf  when  his  diz^couraged  troops  refused  to  renew 
the  battle.     After  this  Baji  Rao  could  no  longer  Hahratu 

rule 

kold  his  army  together.  By  the  close  of  the  year  his 
foroas  were  dispersed.  It  was  the  end  of  Mahratta 
role  in  the  Dekhan. 
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1818 

|£AG£  was  re-established  in  India  shortlj 
after  New  Year's  day.  Lord  Hastings  would 
stop  at  nothing  bat  the  absolute  deposi- 
tion of  the  Peishwa.  He  had  long  resolved  to 
reduce  Baji  Bao  to  the  condition  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena.  Accordingly,  he  delivered  the 
Bajah  of  Satara  from  the  thraldom  of  genera- 
tions, and  assigned  to  him  sufficient  territory 
for  support.  This  done  he  set  himself  to  hunt 
down  the  deposed  Peishwa.  For  several  months 
Battle  of  ^^J^  ^^^  remained  at  large.  He  made  a  feeble 
^^^  stand  at  Ashti,  but  fled  at  the  first  shot,  leaving 
his  army  to  be  defeated  by  General  Smith.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  Bajah  of  Satara  fell  into 
English  hands.  Later  in  the  year  Baji  Bao  was 
surrounded  by  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm.  No  alternative  was  left  him 
but  to  die  or  give  up.  The  terms  offered  by  Mal- 
colm were  so  liberal  as  to  excite  astonishment  in 
Europe.  While  the  great  Napoleon  was  condemned 
to  spend  his  remaining  days  on  a  mere  pittance  at 

BaJiRao'8   ^      Vr   ,  ,  .  ,,  ,    x    ^. 

■urreoder  St.  Helena,  this  most  cowardly  of  Indian  princes 
was  allowed  to  live  in  luxury  near  Cawnpore,  on 
a  yearly  grant  of  £80,000.  His  friend  Trimbukji 
Dainglia,  however,  when  captured,  was  condemned 
to  close  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Chonar. 
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The  reouuiiB  of  the  Holkar  states  were  permitted 
to  endure,  nor  would  Hastings  sanction  the  proposed 
dethronement  of  the  f amilj  of  Jaswant  fiao.  Holiour 
was  merelj  required  to  seize  certain  territories,  and 
to  confirm  tbe  grants  already  made  to  Ameer  Khan. 
Prom  a  sovereign  principality  tbe  land  was  re- 
duced to  a  subsidiary  state  under  British  guarantee. 
Otherwise  the  infant  Mulhar,  Bao  Holkar,  was 
treated  as  an  independent  prince  and  his  adminis- 
tration was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  native  Durbar, 
aided  by  the  British  fiesident.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Hastings,  although  severely  criticised  in  England,  ^rd 
mast  be  pronounced  a  success  in  the  light  of  later  ^"J^ 
erents.  From  the  suppression  of  the  Pindarees  and 
the  extinction  ol  the  Peishwa  in  1818,  down  to  the 
days  of  the  great  mutiny,  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  overthrow  British  suzerainty  by  means  of 
an  armed  confederation  of  native  states. 

In  some  respects  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  India. 
Hastings  was  the  first  Governor-Qeneral  who  en- 
couraged the  education  of  the  native  population. 
Early  in  his  administration  he  denounced  the  maxim 
of  his  predecessors,  that  native  ignorance  would 
insure  the  security  of  British  rule,  as  an  utterly 
unworthy  and  futile  doctrine.  Accordingly,  be 
promoted  tbe  establishment  of  native  schools  and 
publications. 

The  affairs  of  India  were  kept  before  tbe  British 
public  by  the  renewed  discussion  that  followed  the  j^^  .   . 
death  of  Lord  Hastings'  great  namesake,   Warren  g^^^;^ 
Hastings.    It  was  due  to  the  scandals  of  Warren 
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Hastings'  career  in  India,  and  his  famoaa  impeach- 
ment toward  tbe  close  of  the  previous  century,  that 
the  administrative  reforms  and  modern  mle  in  India 
were  inaagurated  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  reform  began  with  the  act,  known  at  Pitt'a  Bill, 
by  which  the  British  Crown  assumed  supreme  author- 
ity over  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
aSairB  in  India  by  the  British  East  India  Company. 
Henceforward,  no  alliances  could  be  formed  with 
any  native  prince  without  the  express  sanction  of 
Parliament.  This  act  arose  directly  out  of  Warren 
Hastings*  confession  that  he  had  accepted  a  pres- 
ent of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Asof-Ud- 
Danla.  Warren  Hastings'  record,  though  he  was 
ultimately  acquitted,  was  lastingly  besmirched  by 
his  dubious  monetary  transactions,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  William  Pitt  refused  to  recommend 
him  for  the  peerage,  or  for  honorable  employment 
under  the  British  Crown.  Yet  he  was  the  greatest 
statesman  that  ever  ruled  India.  His  overthrow  of 
the  French  in  India,  of  the  first  Mahratta  rising,  and 
of  the  formidable  rebellion  of  Hyder  AH,  are  among 
the  greatest  achievements  of  British  colonial  exten- 
sion. The  disgrace  of  Warren  Hastings  was  a  great 
event  in  English  history,  but  it  made  no  impression 
on  the  people  in  India.  They  only  knew  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  and  their  deliv* 
erer.  Philip  Francis,  who  brought  about  Hastings' 
downfall,  so  far  from  supplanting  him,  is  remem- 
bered now  only  as  the  probable  author  of  the 
anonymous  "Letters  of  Junius." 
Besides  the  death  of  Warren  Haatiags,  several 
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Other  notable  events  preoccupied  the  attention  of 
Englishmen.      Daring    this    year  Sir   John    Boss^u£^s 
sailed  north  to  discover  a  northwest  passage.     An-  tio£i  ' 
other  relief  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Franklin, 
which  had  sailed  after  him,  resulted  only  in  failure. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley  published  her  curious 
novel  ** Frankenstein,''  and  John  Keats  brought  out*^^ 
his  long  poem  ''Endymion,''  for  which  he  was  vio-i>En- 
lently  assailed  by  the  critics,  notably  by  Jeffries,  of  ^^™^ 
''Blackwood's  Magazine."     Shelley,  Moore,  Hunt, 
and  eventually  Byron,  warmly  took  his  part.     In 
the  meanwhile  a  number  of  industrial  reforms  were 
introduced  in  England.     Infant  schools  were  first 
thrown  open  during  this  year,  and  steam  was  first 
used  for  heating  purposes.     A  company  in  Edin- 
burgh undertook  to  light  the  streets  with  gas.    John  ^^^H^^*^ 
Loudon  Macadam's  new  system  of  road  building 
was   successfully    introduced.      In   France   similar 
strides  were  made  in  industrial  progress.    Joseph 
Nic^phore  Niepce  invented  his  velocipede.     The^^i^ 
kindred   invention   of   the   '*draisine,"   or  dandy- 
horse  was  patented  for  Baron  Drais  of  Sauerbron. 
These  inventions  contained  the  germ  of  the  modem 
bicycle. 

The  Congress  of  Aix-Ia-Ghapelle,  consisting  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  aided 
by  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  signed  a 
convention  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation from  France,  and  for  the  reception  of  France  oonin-^M 
into  the  European  concert.  For  other  countries 
the  deliberations  of  this  Congress  were  not  so 
benefioeiit    Sinoe  the  Polish  Diet  in  the  spring. 
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when  Alexander  had  promised  to  give  all  Russia 
a  oonstitutioQal  govemmeDt,  a  change  of  spirit  had 
come  oyer  the  Czar.  This  ohange  has  been  ex- 
plained by  the  revelation  of  a  military  conspiracj 
against  his  person*  At  all  events,  Alexander  ap- 
peared at  Aix-la-Chapelle  with  the  most  reactionary 
proposals.  Up  to  this  time  Metternich,  the  invet- 
Gzar  erate  foe  of  liberalism,  had  foand  in  the  Csar  his 
Aroused  most  formidable  opponent.  Now  the  Czar  distrib- 
uted among  his  fellow  sovereigns  a  pamphlet  writ* 
ten  by  one  Stourdza,  which  described  Germany  as 
on  the  brink  of  revolution,  and  blamed  the  univer- 
sities and  public  press.  Mettemich  instantly  took 
his  cue  from  the  Czar.  Before  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference he  delivered  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  to 
Hardenberg  two  papers  containing  his  recommen- 
dations for  the  management  of  Prussian  a£Eairs. 
Frederick  William  was  warned  against  giving  his 
people  a  national  parliament.  After  the  example 
of  the  Czar,  Mettemich  inveighed  against  the  uni- 
versities and  the  press. 
^*The  revolutionists, "  he  said,  ^'despairing  of  at- 
Metter  Gaining  their  end  themselves,  have  formed  the  settled 
MDti^DtB  plan  of  educating  the  next  generation  for  revolution. 
The  high  school  establishment  is  a  preparatory  school 
for  university  disorders.  The  university  seizes  the 
youth  as  he  leaves  boyhood,  and  gives  him  a  revo- 
lutionary training.  This  mischief  is  common  to  all 
Oermany,  and  must  be  checked  by  joint  action  of 
the  governments.  Gymnasia  (high  schools),  on 
the  contrary,  were  first  invented  at  Berlin.  For 
these,  palliauve  measures  are  no  longer  sufficient; 
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it  has  beoome  a  iatj  of  State  for  the  King  of  Priia- 
aia  to  destroy  the  eyil.  The  whole  institution  in 
every  shape  must  be  closed  and  uprooted." 

The  reactionary  policy  outlined  in  these  papers  pp„-,^ 
became  the  guiding  star  of  King  I'rederick  William  '"•^'****" 
of  Prussia.     They  outline  the  history  of  what  actu- 
ally was  carried  out  in  Prussia  during  the  succeeding 
generation. 

It  was  not  only  In  Germany  that  the  new  spirit  of 
liberaliam  gave  concern  to  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  In  Spain  it  appeared  in  a  more  dangerous 
form,  since  it  was  espoused  there  by  the  military 
elaaa.  Ferdinand*s  misgoyemment  of  Spain  badj^^,^^^,^ 
soon  resulted  in  an  empty  treasury,  in  consequence  g^*^ 
of  which  soldiers  and  sailors  receiyed  no  pay  for 
oeyend  years.  Military  revolts  were  instituted  by 
General  Mina,  and  by  Porliar  and  Lacy  at  this 
period;  but  they  failed  through  the  indifference  of 
the  soldiers  themselves.  The  government's  attempt 
to  offset  the  numerous  desertions  from  the  army  by 
seizing  and  enrolling  some  60,000  beggars  in  military 
service,  proved  a  complete  failure.  Napoleon's  pre- 
diction to  Bear- Admiral  Cockburn  that  Spain  was 
doomed  to  lose  all  her  colonies  was  reaching  fulfil- 
ment in  America. 

Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Biver  in  Florida,  had  long  been  the  resort  of  lawless 
men,  among  whom  were  European  adventurers  at- 
trmcted  by  the  South  American  revolution,  and  many 
f offitive  slaves  from  Oeonria  and  South  Carolina.    A  nefeotioo 

^  °  of  Spanlih 

plan  was  formed  to  organize  a  revolution  on  that^^'^'*^^ 
itland  and  to  add  Florida  to  the  revolting  South 
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Amerioan  republics.  The  forces  gathered  there  be- 
came too  Btrong  ior  the  Spuiiarde,  aad  Fresidetit 
Monroe  decided  to  iuterfere.  Gaiiiee  was  sent  to 
Amelia  Island;  but  before  he  arrived,  Anry,  the 
commander  of  the  malcontents,  had  sorrendered  to 
C<Hnmodore  Henlej.  dener&l  Jaclraon,  who  wa^ 
operating  in  those  parts  ag&inst  the  SeminoleB,  de- 
clared that  "the  caase  of  the  United  States  must  be 
carried  to  any  point  within  the  limits  of  Florida 
where  an  enemy  is  permitted  to  be  protected. "  All 
eastern  Florida,  he  set  forth  to  the  President,  should 
be  seized  when  Amelia  Island  was  taken,  and  should 
be  held  ss  an  indemnity  for  the  outrages  of  Spaia 
upon  American  citizens.  This  plan,  Jacloon  said, 
could  be  carried  out  without  implicating  the  United 
States.  "Let  it  be  signified  to  me  that  the  proT< 
inoe  of  Florida  would  be  desirable  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  aocomplished," 
When  the  order  to  assume  command  reached 
Jackson,  he  raised  a  volunteer  foioe  in  Tennessee 
from  among  his  old  soldiers.  With  these  and  the 
At^riw  troops  left  by  Gaines  he  marched  into  Florida.  On 
mrkvida  tijg  ai(g  ^f  (he  Negro  fort  he  built  Fort  Gadsden. 
He  then  advanced  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Marks,  defeat- 
ing the  few  SeminoleB  whom  he  encountered.  On 
April  7,  be  raised  the  American  dag  there  in  place 
of  the  standard  of  Spain.  Two  Seminole  chiefs  who 
had  taken  refuge  on  an  American  vessel  in  the  bay, 
and  who  were  supposed  to  have  parUcipated  in  the 
massaore  of  a  party  of  Americans,  were  brought  on 
shore  and  banged.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  St. 
Marks,  Jackson  marched  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
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Indian  town  of  Sawanee,  where  he  hoped  to  capture 
Billy   Bowles  and  his  band.     But   the   Indians, 
warned  of  his  approach,  escaped  across  the  riyer. 
Sawanee  was    destroyed.    Jackson,   when    at   St.  g^^^^ 
Marks,  had  taken  prisoner  one  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotch-  SJ^i^!^ 
man  and  supposed   Indian  sympathizer,  whom  he 
ordered  to  be  confined  until  his  return.    At  Suwa- 
nee.  Captain  Ambrister,  a  former  English  officer, 
intending  to  join  the  Indians,  blundered  into  Jack- 
8on*8  camp,  and  was  held  a  prisoner.    On  his  return, 
Jackson  ordered  the  two  men  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial,  on  the  charge  of  warning  the  Indians  of  the 
^>proach  of  the  American  soldiers,  and  both  were 
oonTicted  and  executed.    Jackson,  on  reaching  Fort 
Cbuisden,  received  from  the  Spanish  Goyernor  of 
Pensacola  a  protest  against  his  invasion.     He  turned  „ 
back,  occupied  Pensacola,  and  took  the  Fort  of^^^'^P^^* 
Carriofl  De  Barrancas,  to  which  the  governor  had 
fled. 

When  the  news  of  Jackson's  course  reached  Wash- 
ington, Congress  engaged  in  a  heated  debate  over 
his  occupation  of  the  forts  of  a  friendly  power.  In 
defending  himself  Jackson  wrote  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  given  him  full  power  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign in  the  manner  which  seemed  best.  Spain,  he 
claimed,  had  failed  to  fulfil  that  article  of  the  treaty 
by  which  she  was  bound  to  restrain  the  Florida  In- 
dians from  hostilities.  Popular  feeling  proved  too 
strong  for  Congress  to  assert  its  privileges  as  the  sole 
war-making  power.  Jackson  was  not  even  rebuked  l^^f^Sed 
for  bis  course.  During  all  those  months,  Onis,  the 
Spanish  Minister,  and  Adams  were  in  negotiation 
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orer  a  treaty,  wtuob  ww  not  ratified  imtil  two  years 
later.  Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  Uoitsd  States 
<»  a  payment  of  $6,000,000,  to  be  applied  io  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  American  citizens  agaiDst  Spain. 
The  Sabine  Birer,  instead  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was 
made  the  diriding  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  territory.  The  line  was  to  mn  from 
the  month  of  the  Sabine  to  the  82d  parallel,  thenoe 
north  to  the  Bed  Birer  and  along  it  to  the  lOOtli 
-  meridian,  thenoe  north  to  the  Arkansas  andaliM^ 
that  liver  to  its  sooroe  on  the  42d  parallel,  and 
thence  west  to  the  Pacific.  War  with  Spain  was 
thus  averted. 

Wiiile  the  Florida  question  was  under  ocmsidaca- 
tion,  there  aroee  another  far  more  momentoas  to 
America.  Frep  labor  in  the  North  and  alare  labor 
in  the  South  were  brought  squarely  face  to  faoe. 
Slave  labor  was  fast  rising  in  valne.  The  new  lands 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  opened  a  vast  Eeld  for  the 
employment  of  slaves  in  the  prodnctlon  of  cotton, 
si^ar  and  tobacco.  It  was  believed  the  extenaioD 
of  slavery  into  that  new  territory  would  save  it  from 
gradoal  extinction.  The  interstate  traffic  in  alaves 
was  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  many  leading  men 
in  the  South.  John  Bandolph,  while  upholding 
slavery,  denounced  the  traffic  that  was  carried  on 
in  the  Southern  plantations.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  seen  that  compromise  would  be  of  litUe  value 
if  the  North  only  was  to  be  permitted  to  increase 
its  power  by  the  admission  of  Jiew  States.  New 
slave  States  as  well  were  demanded  by  the  South- 
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In  Mmich^  the  citizens  of  MiBaouri  had  aaked 
permi«on  to  form  a  State  conetitotion  and  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  It  was  tacitly  understood 
that  slaYcry  might  be  carried  into  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  belonging  originally  to  the  existing 
fllmre  States.  But  Looisiana,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
belonged  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  any  one  of  the  several  States.  The  question 
now  aroee  whether  Congress  should  establish  slavery 
anew  in  territory  of  the  United  States.  ,  The  alter- 
native was  presented  to  the  people  of  the  North 
whether  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  South  or  oontenUflo 

orer 

to  e(uuient  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Though  Miawmri 
represented  by  a  majority  in  Congress,  the  Northern 
States  were  defeated  after  a  long  struggle.  John 
Quincy  Adams  doubted  if  Congress,  under  the 
American  Constitution,  had  the  right  to  prohibit 
^very  in  a  territory  where  it  already  existed.  **If 
a  diHolation  of  the  Union  should  result  from  the 
ilave  question,"  he  wrote,  *4t  is  obvious  that  it 
must  shortly  afterward  be  followed  by  a  universal 
emancipation  of  the  slaves." 

During  this  same  year  Congress  first  granted  pen- 
sions to  needy  veterans  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  and 
soon  afterward  to  the  widows  and  children  of  dead 
soldiers.  Thus  began  the  system  of  American  pen-  ^^^^ 
sion  legislation  for  former  American  soldiers  which  ^^rauSf 
was  destined  to  grow  to  such  gigantic  proportions  in 
later  years.  Up  to  that  time  the  number  of  stripes 
in  the  American  flag  had  been  eighteen.  Now  a  bill 
was  approved  redacing  the  number  of  stripes  to  thir- 
teen, the  number  of  original  States  composing  the 
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Utiion.  The  number  of  stars  waa  to  be  made  equal 
to  that  of  the  States.  Sood  afterward,  the  new  flag, 
with  twenty  stars  in  its  quartering,  was  first  raised 
over  the  halls  of  Congress.  Shortly  after  this  the 
Fifteenth  Congress  adjourned.  On  October  20,  a 
convention  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  respecting 
fisheries  and  boundaries,  giving  to  Americans  the 
right  to  fish  in  Newfoundland  waters  and  renewing 
the  agreement  of  1815,  making  the  49th  parallel  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America.     The  convention  also  provided  for 

Oregoabi  the  joint  occupation  of  Oregon  for  ten  years  longer. 

The  glossy  finish  to  leather  known  as  "patent" 

leather  was  first  patented  in  this  year.     Another 

notable  invention  of  the  time  was  the  process  of 

engraving  on  soft  steel. 

The  second  session  of  the  American  Congress  was 

aSMM      Qot  called  until  late  in  the  year.     Illinois  was  then 
admitted  as  the  twenty-first  State  of  the  Unicai. 
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EABLY  in  the  year  Andrew  Jackson  was  called 
lo  Washington.    He  was  the  hero  of  the  daj. 
When  he  yisited  New  York  he  was  received 
with  pablic  honors.    On  Febroary  22,  a  treaty  with 
Spain  was  adopted  by  which  she  sarrendered  all 
cUiins  to  Fl(»ida  and  ceded  West  Florida.    The^^j;^ 

cedea  ogr 

of  the  war  to  the  United  States  had  been  forty  ^^"^ 


million  dollars.     The  year  was  marked  by  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  large  bodies  of  the  Cherokees 
from  Georgia  to  the   Mississippi.     The  Cherokees 
MB  well  as  the  Greeks,  the  Choctaws  and  the  Chicka- 
aawa  were  greatly  perturbed  at  the  prospect  of  their  sonthern 
final  removal  from  the  land  which  the  Dnited  States  poBseased 
had  gnaranteed  to  th^n.     Partly  as  a  result  of  these 
changes,  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  admitted  to  i^S^^ 
the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  State. 

There  were  now  eleven  free  and  eleven  slave 
States;  and  serions  opposition  arose  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Misaonri.  In  February,  the  first  bill  was 
introduced  in  tha  House  for  the  admission  of  that 
Territory.  James  Tallmadge,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  personal  servitude 
io  the  State  exoept  by  those  already  held  as  slaves, 
aad  that  these  should  be  manumitted  within  a  cer- 

kim  penod.    Ttua  proposition  he  modified  by  mov- 
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JDg  aa  amendment  providing  that  the  iatrodnotiOD 
JoLoazt  of  slavery  ahould  be  prohibited,  bat  that  thoBe  ai- 
'*°^'™  ready  slaves  in  Missouri  should  remain  so,  and 
that  the  children  of  sach  slaves  should  be  liberated 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  proposi- 
tion to  hold  in  slavery  r  geueratioD  yet  unborn  was 
fiercely  resented.  The  two  Houses  did  not  agree, 
and  the  question  went  over  to  another  year.  The 
South  presented  an  unbroken  and  unyielding  front. 
Caleb  of  Qeoi^ia  said  that  this  attempt  to  interfere 
with  slavery  was  "destructive  of  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  union";  that  those  who  propoeed  it 
"were  kindling  a  fire  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  could  not  extinguish.  It  could  be  extin- 
guished only  in  blood." 

The  Missouri  question  having  been  left  for  the 
next  session,  the  cognate  issue  concerning  a  govern- 
ment for  the  Arkansas  country  south  of  parallel  88° 
80'  was  taken  up.  In  both  Houses  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  slavery  was  lost.  As  a  compromiBe  a 
representative  from  Delaware  suggested  a  division 
of  the  "Westem  Territory  between  the  free  and  slave 
ti^^  States.  The  contest  was  renewed  at  the  December 
session.  Resolutions  of  Northern  Legislatures  con- 
demning the  placing  of  slavery  under  the  national 
government  were  presented,  and  were  treated  witit 
contempt  by  the  Southern  statesmen.  Senator  Ma- 
son of  North  Carolina  said:  "They  may  philosophize 
at  town  meetings  about  it  as  much  aa  they  please, 
but  they  know  nothing  about  the  question."  In  the 
House  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  previous  session.    James  W.  Taylor  of  New 
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York  preaealed  aa  amendment  prohibiting  slaveryy 
bol  lioJding  in  bondage  tboee  wbo  were  already 
aiaveB.  He  kept  thia  point  clearly  in  view  through 
the  debate  that  followed.  Finally  the  bill  was  paaaed 
by  a  rote  of  91  to  82,  the  prohibitory  amendment 
being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  eight.  The  bill  for 
the  admiasion  of  Miasotiri  was  attached  to  that 
for  the  admiaeion  ol  Maine.  The  BOggeatioii  of  this 
stratagem  was  made  on  the  20th  of  December  by 

"^  Maine  cr. 

Henry  Clay,  who  declared  that  he  did  "not  mean>'*"«>"rt 
to  gire  his  consent  to  the  admission  of  Maine,  so 
long  as  the  doctrine  was  upheld  of  annexing  con- 
ditions to  the  admission  of  States  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. ' '  The  analogy  was  scarcely  just.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  right  was  abfiolute;  Maine  was  a 
part  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Hepublio. 
The  problem  respecting  Missouri  was  radically  dif- 
ferent, and  resolved  itself  into  the  question  whether 
Congress,  under  the  American  Constitution,  had  the 
right  to  create  a  new  State  out  of  the  purchased  ter- 
ritory, and  to  admit  it  to  the  Union  without  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Clay's  threat  was  im- 
proved upon.  The  judiciary  committee  reported  the 
House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine,  adding  an 
amendment  for  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Boberts 
of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 
?  y  prohibiting  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  his  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  (including  six 
Senaton  from  free  States).  A  motion  to  make  the 
admiiion  of  Maine  a  separate  question  was  also 
deleated.  The  two  Houses  now  stood  directly  op- 
to  each  other.     The  Bepresentatives  would 
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not  retreat  from  their  decision  to  prohibit  slavery 
ID  Miaeouri;  the  Senate  was  equally  detenaisecl  that 
Missoori  shoald  be  admitted  as  a  slave  State.  Had 
the  House  maintained  its  ground,  the  United  States 
for  the  next  half  centary  might  have  had  another 
history. 

Senator  Thomas  of  lUiDois,  who  had  voted  thus 
far  with  the  Sonth,  now  came  forward  with  a  com- 
promiee.  He  proposed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  that 
portion  of  the  Loaisiana  Farchaee  north  of  S6°  SO* 
excepting  Missoari.  This  was  accepted  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  tlurty-fovir  votes  against  ten.  But  when  the 
bill  came  up  two  days  later  for  its  final  passage  it 
received  only  a  majority  of  four.  After  much  delay 
the  compromise  measure  was  finally  passed  through 
the  House  by  a  majority  of  1S4  to  42  votes.  The 
measure  was  a  Northern  victory,  having  been  car- 
ried by  Northern  votes.  For  the  moment  peace  was 
gained;  but  the  fire  was  only  smothered.  On  the 
one  side  there  was  a  gain  of  one  slave  State;  on 
the  other  side,  a  mere  promise  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  future  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  political  agitation,  general 
progress  in  America  was  pronounced  and  rapid 
daring  this  period.  Steam  navigation  was  n^  longer 
a  novelty.  The  Erie  Canal  was  well  under  way. 
New  towns  were  springing  up  along  its  course. 
Blanchard  invented  hia  lathe  for  turning  irregular 
forms.  The  famous  Danish  physicist,  Hans  Chria- 
\ia.Q  Oersted,  made  his  classical  electrical  experi- 
ments with  the  magnetic  needle  and  laid  the  fooa- 
dation  of  our  modern  theory  of  electromagnetistiL 
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The  literary  eyent  of  the  year  in  America  was  the 
appearance  of  Washington  Irring's  *^ Sketch  Book.'*  ^skS^ 
The  work  foand  favor  in  England,  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  befriended  Irving. 

In  England,  too,  it  was  a  period  oi  new  industrial 
and  colonial  expansion.     Following  the  nnsuccessf  nl 
polar  expeditions  of  the  previous  year,  Lieutenant 
Franklin  undertook  his  second  search  for  the  north- 
west passage,  and  a  similar  expedition,  under  Perry 
and  Liddon,  set  out  for  Arctic  waters.    In  India, 
where  the  Sikhs  under  Bunjeet  Singh  were  engaged  poiar 
in  their  great  conquest  of  Cashmere,  a  British  settle- 
ment was  established  in  Singapore.     British  suprem- 
acy at  sea  received  its  tribute  in  an  invitation  from 
the  Chileans  to  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  to  command 
their  new  navy.     After  their  victory  on  the  Maypo, 
the  patriot  leaders  of  Chile  had  set  to  work  to  create 
a  navy  for  their  country.     The  British  ship  '* Cum- 
berland'* was  purchased  in  London,  and  renamed 
the  ''San  Martin."     Within  a  few  months  she  cap- 
tared  the  ''Maria  Isabella"  from  the  Spanish.     The 
prize  was  taken  to  Valparaiso,  remounted,  and  re- 
named the  *'0'Higgins."    To  these  ships  were  added  SchSSm 
the'^Galvarino,"  "Araucano,"  "Interpodo,"  and  the 
"Independencia."    With  the  *'0'Higgins"  for  a  flag- 
ship, Cochrane  took  this  squadron  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  South  America,  harrying  the  Spanish  sea- 
ports everywhere. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  there  was  renewed  agita- 
tion for  Parliamentary  reforms.  Henry  Grattan  in 
Parliament  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  to  consider  the  laws  excluding  Catholics  from 
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poblio  offioes.  Hifl  motion  wu  defeated  by  a  nar- 
row vote  of  24S  Bgaingt  2^.  Instead  of  this  refonn 
the  BritiBh  GoTwnment,  fallit^  in  line  with  the  ZB- 
actionarj  meaaares  of  the  Continental  goTeramentl, 

^Acta"PAB^'^  through  Parliament  the  &o<oallad  "Six  Aeta" 
for  the  prevention  and  puniahment  <^  Bedition  i> 
England.  To  latter-day  Englishmen  this  year  ia 
prinoipally  noted  for  the  birth  <^  Quean  Victoria. 
The  little  prinoees,  the  daughter  of  Edward,  Doke 
of  Kent,  son  of  George  the  Third  and  Maria  Looiaa 

victnia  Victoria  of  Soxe-Cobuig,  &  sister  of  Leopold  L  oi 
Belgiam,  was  bom  at  Keosingtoa  Palace,  and  was 
named  Alezandrina  Victoria. 

Germans  of  the  present  day  remember  this  year 
i&c  the  appearance  of  Schopenhauer's  great  philo- 
Bophic  work  "The  World,  as  Will  and  Idea" — "Die 
Welt  als  WiUe  und  Vorstellang."    £>ahopenhau^, 

GcbopMi-  ^^  ^^'^  book,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  oni- 
"^  verae,  and  therefore  bnman  life  as  auoh,  is  governed 
by  the  conflicting  principles  of  the  angoversed  will 
and  of  the  unattainable  ideal.  The  true  solution 
of  life,  he  held,  was  to  be  found  in  subjecting 
brate  will  to  the  intelleotnal  force  of  the  ideal. 

Schopenhauer's  book  at  that  time  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  The  educated  classes  of  Germany  wore 
in  too  much  of  a  ferment  over  the  recent  police  re- 
strictions indicted  upon  the  univenities  and  pablio 
press.  By  this  time  it  had  become  well  known  what 
part  C3ar  Alexander  had  played  at  the  CongresB  of 
Aiz-La-Chapelle.  A  vehement  outcry  arose  at  the 
universities  against  the  interference  of  foreignera  ia 
German  afiairs.    The  wrath  of  the  LiberaU  tomad 
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against  August  von  Kotzebae,  the  prolific  play* 
Wright,  who  held  the  office  of  Bussian  agent  in 
eentral  €hermanj.  Kotzebue  conducted  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Mannheim  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  Gherman  national  moyement  of  the  day, 
and  ridicaled  the  patriotic  eccentricities  of  the  stu- 
dents. Having  himself  studied  at  Jena,  Kotzebue 
was  denounced  by  the  students  there  as  a  traitor. 
He  was  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  Czar's 
conversion  from  liberal  ideas  to  reactionary. prin- 
eiples.  This  belief  cost  Kotzebue  his  life.  One 
Sand,  a  theological  student  at  Jena,  noted  for 
piety  and  patriotic  ardor,  formed  a  fanatical  reso- 
lution to  do  away  with  this  enemy  of  the  country. 
An  extract  from  Sand's  diary,  written  on  the  eve  of 
his  last  New  Year's  day,  reveals  the  character  of  the 
man:  *'I  meet  the  last  day  of  this  year  in  an  ear- 
nest festal  spirit,  knowing  well  that  the  Christmas 
which  I  have  celebrated  will  be  my  last.  If  our 
strivings  are  to  result  in  anything,  if  the  cause  of 
mankind  is  to  succeed  in  our  fatherland,  if  all  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  all  our  enthusiasm  spent  in 
vain,  the  evil  doer,  the  traitor,  the  corrupter  of 
youth  must  die.  Until  I  have  executed  this,  I  have 
no  peace;  and  what  can  comfort  me  until  I  know 
that  I  have  with  upright  will  set  my  life  at  stake  7 
O  God,  I  pray  only  for  the  right  clearness  and  cour- 
age  of  soul,  that  in  that  last  supreme  hour  I  may  JJJJj'^^u^ 
not  be  false  to  myself.''  On  March  28,  Sand  sought 
oat  Baron  Kotzebue  in  the  midst  of  his  family  and 
slabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Then  he  turned  the  dag- 
ger against  himself.    Unfortunately  Sand  recovered 
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Iroin  his  vouiids,  and  thae  lived,  to  die  od  the 
soafiold. 

The  mad  deed  waa  foUoved  b;  the  wont  poeeible 
reaolts  for  Germaay.  Minister  Hardenbetg',  when 
he  heard  of  the  murder  of  Koteebae,  declared  that 
a  ProBsian  GoDBtitutioa  Lad  dow  been  rendered  im- 
poseible.  Matternich,  who  was  then  io  Borne,  in- 
stantly drew  up  a  Boheme  for  farther  repreesiTe 
measurea  and  aummoaed  the  ministers  of  the  varioas 
Gerioan  States  for  a  meeting  at  Carlsbad.  "By  the 
help  of  God,"  wrote  Metternich,  "I  hope  to  defeat 
the  German  revolutioD,  jost  as  I  Tanqoiahed  tbe 
conqueror  of  the  world.  The  revolationiatB  thoogfat 
me  far  away,  because  I  was  five  hundred  leagoes  ofi. 
Tbey  deceiyed  themaelvea;  I  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  now  I  am  striking  my  blowb  "  A  num- 
ber of  innocent  persons  were  arreated  in  rarioas 
parts  of  Germany  under  utterly  unwarrantable  cir- 
cnmst&Qoes.  The  houses  of  professors  were  aearobad 
and  private  papers  were  seized.  Jahn,  the  founder 
of  the  popular  Gymnastic  sohools,  was  arrested  in 
Berlin.  De  Wette,  a  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Berlin,  had  to  flee  to  Switoerlaud  on 
aooouQt  of  a  letter  of  sympathy  addressed  by  him 
to  Sand's  mother.  With  him  Oken,  tne  great  nat- 
;  nralist,  and  Corres,  the  pamphleteer,  became  exiles 
in  Switzerland.  Professor  Fries  lost  his  chair  at 
Jena;  the  poet  Arndt  was  suspended  at  Bonn,  and 
his  private  papers,  in  garbled  form,  were  publi^ied 
by  the  government.  Many  of  the  younger  profei- 
Bors,  accompanied  by  their  favorite  atodenta,  emi- 
grated to  America. 
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Daring  August  the  German  ministers  met  at  Carls- 
bad.    Their  conferences,  in    the    memory    of    the^S^r*' 
G^man  people,  are  jnstly  associated  with  the  sup- 
preauon  of  intellectnal  freedom  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation.    It  was  ordered  that  in  every  State  within 
the  German  federation  a  strict  censorship  should  be 
established  over  all  publications.     Within   fifteen 
days  an  inquisitorial  commission  was    called    to- 
gether at  Mainz  to  investigate  the  students'  societies 
at  the  universities.    The  commission  was  empow- 
ered to  arrest  any  subject  in  any  German  State. 
Speeial  police  commissioners  were  appointed  at  the 
oniTersities,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
on  the  drift  of  the  professor's  teachings.    Any  pro-  ^SSt% 
ItmaoT  or  student  expelled  from  a  university  was  not  ^^ 
to  be  employed  by  any  other  German  government. 
The  students'  societies  were  suppressed,  at  least  to 
all  outward  appearance.     The  poet  Binzer  wrote  a^iJSm'^'* 
defiant  song  ending  with  the  lines: 

The  Spirit  Uvelh  in  U8  all, 
FiM*  God  is  still  our  stronghold. 

So  far  was  repression  carried  in  Prussia  that  out 
of  208  students  arrested  for  wearing  black-red-yellow 
ribbons,  no  less  than  94  were  condemned  to  death. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  best  and  most  liberal 
of  Prussian  Ministers  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  resigned  his  portfolio  in  dis-  Re«ign». 
gust.  The  zeal  with  which  the  Prussian  Govern- wuhom^^ 
ment  accepted  these  measures  made  it  useless  for 
the  minor  German  States  to  offer  much  opposition. 
Tet  they  formed  the  only  remaining  bulwark  against 
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Mettemioh'8  restrictive  paiicj.  In  spite  of  bis  stren- 
uous opposition,  ibe  rulers  of  Bavaria  and  Baden 
granted  to  their  subjects  constitutional  fanus  of 
South  government.  Representative  assemblies  witb  lower 
Hben^ra  &nd  Upper  house^,  after  the  manner  of  tbe  Englisb 
Parliament,  were  establisbed.  In  Wurtemberg,  serf- 
dom was  abolished,  and  a  constitution  was  published 
a  few  days  before  the  enrolment  of  the  decrees  of 
Carlsbad. 

In  France,  Dr.  La^nnec  published  his  epoch-mak- 
ing work  '*  Traits  d' Auscultation  M&liate,*'  the  re- 
sult of  his  recent  experiments  in  listening  to  human 

Lafionec^s  ^ 

0tetho  heart-beats  and  lung  respirations  through  a  hollow 
cylinder.  Various  names  were  given  to  the  instru- 
ment until  La^nnec  decided  to  call  it  '* stethoscope," 
the  name  it  has  ever  since  retained.  La^nnec^s  eoD- 
tributions  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  abdominal  organs  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  clinical  medi- 
cine. 

Parliamentary  government  in  France  worked  none 
too  smoothly.  In  the  Chambers  the  rise  of  the  inde- 
pendent party  and  anti-Bourbon  faction  caused  the 
Due  de  Bichelieu  to  resign.  When  the  news  of 
Kotzebue's  assassination  reached  Paris,  the  Comte 
d'Artois  remarked  exultingly  to  the  king:  *'Well, 
brother,  you  see  what  they  are  driving  us  to.*' 
Louis  XYUI.  intrusted  to  his  favorite,  Decazes, 

y^^SStiv  ^^^  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  Decases  found 
it  difficult  to  select  competent  men  for  the  vari-. 
ous  portfolios.  His  Cabinet,  when  finally  brought 
together,  lacked  internal  unity  and  outward  support 
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Its  career  was  early  imperilled  by  the  untoward 
election  of  Bishop  Gregoire  of  Grenoble,  one  of  the 
regicides,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  popu- 
lar manifestation,  thoogh  sufficiently  explained  by^;^^^^^ 
the  sterling  public  qualities  of  the  bishop  himself,  ^'^^'"^ 
created  the  utmost  apprehenaioB  among  the  Boyalists. 
Decases  bad  to  bend  to  the  storm,  and  the  election 
cf  Orogoire  was  declared  nuU  and  void  by  the  MiiH 
iifterial  majority  in  the  Chambers.  The  French 
BoyaUsts  next  professed  to  find  cause  for  appre- 
hension in  Spain.  Danger  of  war  with  the  United 
Slates,  before  the  cession  6L  Florida,  had  caused 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  assemble  an  army  at 
Oadis  to  embark  for  America.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  aend  these  troops  to  South  America  to  quell  the  in  Spain 
lerolntionary  morements  there.  The  return  of  a 
number  of  soldiers  stricken  with  yellow  ferw  in  the 
oolonies  filled  the  troops  at  Cadiz  with  constema- 
taon.  The  common  soldiers,  lying  in  squalor  and 
inaction  at  their  barracks,  came  to  regard  their  ex- 
peeled  order  of  embarkation  as  a  sentence  of  death. 
Their  officers  plotted  with  the  secret  societies  in 
Oadiz  and  neighboring  towns.  Abisbas,  the  com- 
UMiidant  at  Cadiz,  to  safeguard  his  own  interests 
pretended  to  encourage  these  plots.  Then,  con« 
Tineed  of  their  ultimate  failure,  he  arrested  the 
principal  leaden  by  a  stratagem  and  harried  to 
Madrid  to  rereal  all  and  claim  credit  for  saving 
tke  erown.  The  ringleaders  were  imprisoned  and 
tke  troops  wtxe  distributed  into  cantonments.  As 
It  turned  out  this  only  served  to  foment  the  grow- 

iag  ^Hfit  ef  dissatisfaction  throughoat  Spain. 

Vol.  II— 3 
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1820 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  was  fixed  for  the  out- 
break  of  revolt  by  the  revolotionistB  of 
Spain.  The  chosen  leaders  were  Biego, 
Oabazes  and  Quiroga.  It  was  arranged  that  Qoi- 
roga,  who  was  held  in  light  confinement  at  Medina, 
east  of  Cadiz,  should  gather  the  battalions  outside 
of  Cadiz,  throw  himself  into  the  city,  and  there 
await  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow  conspirators. 
Biego  with  a  band  of  chosen  men  was  to  pounce 
upon  the  military  headquarters  at  Arcos,  and  to 
arrest  the  general  officers  before  they  could  interfere. 
Accordingly,  Biego,  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
proclaimed  the  Constitution  of  1812,  and,  falling 
^Huiry  upon  headquarters,  seized  the  general  officers  and 
rallied  the  men  to  his  standard.  Quiroga  was  less 
successful.  After  gaining  possession  of  San  Fer- 
nando at  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  L^n, 
he  failed  to  get  into  Cadiz.  The  commandant  closed 
the  gates  against  him,  and  the  troops  within  gave  no 
sign  of  defection.  By  the  time  Biego  arrived,  there 
were  but  6,000  insurgents  wherewith  to  overcome 
the  strong  garrison  and  fortifications  of  Cadiz.  Leav- 
ing Quiroga  before  Cadiz,  Biego  set  himself  to  raise 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  towns.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness,  but  the  obvious  weakness  of 
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bis  force  discouraged  others  from  joining  hioL 
Strong  forces  were  sent  in  porsuiti  and  the  insor- 
geots  were  compelled  to  march  back  and  forth 
throogh  the  coantry  to  escape  their  pursuers.  At 
Cordova,  Bi^o  was  made  to  realize  that  the  game  **' 
was  lost  The  soldiers  of  the  goyemment  were 
upon  him,  and  he  had  only  some  two  hundred  fol- 
lowers left.  The  little  band  took  to  the  mountains 
and  there  dispersed. 

The  reyolt,  despite  its  miserable  end,  was  followed 
by  widespread  results.  The  example  of  a  bold  stroke 
had  been  giren,  and  the  weakness  of  the  government 
had  been  exposed.  While  Biego's  followers  were 
still  hunted  from  place  to  place,  the  soldiers  and 
citiflens  of  Corona  together  declared  for  the  Oon-t£e^oit 
stitntion.  The  revolutionary  movement  spread  to 
Ferrol  and  thence  along  the  coast  towns  of  Galicia. 

In  South  America,  Cochrane  in  a  brilliant  action 
took  the  Spanish  stronghold  of  Yaldivia,  held  to  be 
a  OibralUr  in  strength.  King  Ferdinand  in  Madrid  ^i^""^ 
was  terrified.  From  all  points  of  Spain  the  com- 
mandants wrote  that  they  could  not  answer  for  their 
garrisons.  Abisbas  was  ordered  to  return  to  Cadiz 
with  reinforcements.  On  leaving  Madrid  he  boasted 
to  the  king  that  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  rebels.  ^^J[|^^ 
By  the  time  he  reached  Ocafia,  early  in  March,  he 
himself  proclaimed  the  Constitution.  The  news  of 
Abisbas*  defection  created  consternation  in  Madrid. 
On  the  night  of  March  6,  the  king  convoked  his 
Council  of  State.  On  the  morrow  he  issued  a  sum« 
mens  for  the  Cortes.  This  was  not  enoogh.  Crowds 
gathered  in  the  streets  and  clamored  for  the  Consti- 
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tntion.  A  report  tbat  the  guards  were  on  the  point 
of  goiDg  over  to  the  people  brought  the  king  around. 
From  the  balcony  of  the  royal  palace  Ferdinand  an- 
QouDoed  bis  readiness  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Gonsti- 
tation.  The  next  daj  was  spent  in  riotous  rejoicing. 
The  prison  of  the  Inqaisition  was  sacked  and  all 
political  prisoners  were  liberated.  On  the  following 
day  the  mob  broke  into  the  gates  and  gardens  of  the 
royal  palace.  The  members  of  the  old  mnnicipal 
council  entered  the  royal  private  chamber  and  called 
for  a  fulfilment  of  the  king's  public  promise.  Fer* 
KiDgFer-  diuaod  accepted  the  inevitable  under  a  smiling  ex- 
■□ocuniba  terioF,  and  Bwore  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1812.  A  provisional  Junta  took  charge  of 
affairs  until  the  new  Cortes  should  be  convened. 

The  news  of  the  Spanish  revolution  astounded 
Europe.    In  France  a  fanatic  by  the  name  of  Louvel 
deemed  the  moment  come  to  strike  at  the  reigning 
house  of  France.    Louvel  had  followed  Napoleon  to 
exile  in  Elba.     After  the  Hundred  Days  he  dogged 
the  footsteps  of  the  Bourbon  princes  with  a  settled 
project  of  murder.     The  heir-presumptive  to  the 
French  crown  was  the  Duo  de  Berry.     If  he  died 
without  a  son  the  elder  Boarboo  line  was  bound  to 
become  extinct  as  a  reigning  house.     On  the  night 
B^^V   of  February  18,  Louvel  attacked  the  Due  de  Berry 
""  '      at  the  entrance  of  the  opera  house  and  plunged  a 
knife  into  his  heart.     The  Duchess  was  covered  with 
'  her  husband's  blood.    That  night  Due  de  Berry  died 

beseeching  forgiveness  for  the  man  who  had  killed 
him.  King  Louis  XYUI.  himself  closed  the  eyes 
of  his  nephew. 
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The  aaaiflBUiation  of  the  Duo  de  Berry  involved 
the  rain  of  the  Ministry  of  Deoasses.  The  ultra- 
royalists  in  their  frenzy  of  ghef  and  indignation 
ehaiged  their  ohief  opponent  with  oomplioity. 
CUosel  de  Coossergaes,  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Gassation,  moved  the  impeachment  of  Minister 
Deeasee  in  the  Chambers  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
assassinatioD.  The  King  himself  felt  menaced  by 
the  unwarranted  accusation.  **The  Boyalists  give 
me  the  finishing  stroke/'  said  he;  **they  know 
thai  the  policy  of  M.  Decases  is  also  mine,  and  they 
aocusehimof  assassinating  my  nephew/'  Yet  he  had  Fan  ot 
to  abandon  his  favorite  to  the  violent  entreaties  of  i^^n^*^ 
the  Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Dacheese  de  Angooldme. 
Decaaes  was  permitted  to  retire,  and  set  out  for  Lon« 
doQ  with  his  new  titles  of  Duke  and  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St  James.  Bichelieu  was  recalled 
to  the  Ministry.  The  Duchesse  de  Berry  retired  to 
Sicily. 

In  Naples  and  Sicily  the  recent  events  in  Spain 
and  France  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  In  southern  Italy  the  secret 
society  of  the  Carbonari  had  become  a  power  in  the 
land.  The  members  of  this  society,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  Freemasons,  took  their  name  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  their  rites  from  the  calling  of  the  charcoal 
burners.  Since  the  revolt  against  Bourbon  tyranny 
in  1799,  the  Carbonari  had  played  their  part  as  revo-  gj^j^jjlj^ 
iutionary  conspirators.  By  the  year  1820  it  was  be- 
lieved that  one  person  out  of  every  twenty-five  in 
Naples  belonged  to  the  society.  To  offset  their  hid- 
den power,  the  government  encouraged  the  foun* 
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dation  of  a  rival  society,  known  as  the  Oalderari,  or 
Braziers.  This  only  made  matters  worse.  After  the 
success  of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  the  head  lodge 
of  the  Carbonari  in  Salerno  issued  orders  for  a 
rising  in  June.  Later  the  date  was  postponed.  A 
score  of  Carbonari  serving  in  the  ranks  of  a  cayalrj 
regiment  at  Nola,  persuaded  one  of  the  officers. 
Lieutenant  Morelli,  to  head  a  revolt  in  favor  of 
a  constitutional  government.     On  July  2,  Morelli 

Neapolitan 

revo^  marched  out  with  a  squadron  of  150  men,  and  pro- 
claimed for  the  Constitution.  Only  one  trooper  re- 
fused to  follow  his  standard.  The  others  rode  along 
the  road  to  Avellino  and  were  received  with  enthu- 
siasm all  along  the  way.  The  country  was  ripe  for 
revolt.  At  Avellino  the  commandant  with  all  hifl 
garrison  and  the  Bishop  with  the  townspeople  gave 
tbem  a  magnificent  reception.  The  news  of  the  re- 
volt spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Everywhere  the  Carbonari 
declared  in  its  favor.  Before  the  government  had 
taken  a  single  step,  the  Constitution  was  generally 
proclaimed  and  joyfully  accepted  by  the  populace. 
From  Naples  the  King  sent  General  Carrascosa  to 
negotiate  with  the  insurgents.  In  the  meanwhile 
General  Pepe,  himself  a  Carbonaro  of  high  rank, 
hastened  to  Avellino  and  placed  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  revolution.  On  July  6,  the  Bang  published 
an  edict  promising  a  constitution  within  eight  days^ 
and  then,  feigning  illness,  committed  the  royal  an* 
thority  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  The  Oar* 
bonari,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  King,  in  order 
to  preserve  biB  contingent  rights  to  the  Spanish 
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crown,  had  but  recently  helped  to  sign  the  Spanish 
Constitution  of  1812,  insisted  that  this  same  Consti- 
tation  should  be  proclaimed  for  Naples.  Old  King 
Ferdinand  yielded  and  signed  an  edict  to  that  effect. 
General  Pepe  and  Morelli,  at  the  head  of  the  garri- 
son of  Avellino,  and  the  national  guards  of  Naples, 
triumphantly  entered  the  city  with  public  honors,  g^J^lS?" 
and  were  received  by  the  Doke  of  Calabria,  in  his 
capacity  as  viceroy.  On  July  18,  the  King  in  per- 
son swore  to  support  the  Constitution.  Standing 
before  the  altar  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  crucifix  and  prayed  that  the  vengeance 
of  God  might  fall  upon  him  if  ever  he  broke  his 
oath.  Immediately  afterward  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Bussia,  declaring  that  hisdu^ictty 
conduct  on  this  occasion  was  a  mere  farce  and  that 
he  regarded  his  obligations  as  null  and  void. 

The  contagion  of  Spain  and  Sicily  proved  too 
much  for  the  people  of  Portugal.  The  continued 
absence  of  the  royal  family  in  Brazil,  and  the  un- 
welcome prolongation  of  the  British  regency  had 
long  caused  dissatisfaction  in  Portugal.  The  feel- 
ing of  discontent  was  deepened  by  industrial  and 
commercial  distress  which  made  the  manifest  pros- 
\fCT\tj  of  Brazil  seem  all  the  more  galling.  Marshal 
E;fresford,  the  English  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Portuguese  army,  was  generally  execrated  for  his 
barbarous  treatment  of  military  conspirators.  After 
ihe  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  became  so  threatening  in  Portugal  that 
Beresford  set  out  for  Bio  Janeiro  to  induce  the 
Phnoes  of  Braganza  to  return  to  their  Court  in 
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LuboD.  Before  be  coold  aocompludi  bis  purpoM, 
the  goTenuaeDt  that  he  had  left  behind  him 
was  overthrown  by  the  people.  Od  Augost  M,  the 
city  of  Oporto  rose  againat  the  regenoy.  The  offi- 
cers  of  the  army,  the  magistrates,  the  piiesta  and 
townspeople  united  in  deolaring  against  the  n^enoy. 
They  established  a  provisional  Junta  to  govern  in 
the  name  of  the  King  ontil  the  Oortes  of  Portugal 
ooold  be  oonvened  to  frame  a  oonstitntion.  The 
aatbority  of  the  r^enoy  in  Oporto  wae  lost  irith- 
ont  a  blow.  The  Janta  immediately  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  and  bt^an  ito  career  by  dis- 
missing  all  English  offioeta  and  paying  the  arrears 
(rf  the  soldiers.  In  Lisbon  the  regency  itself  tried 
to  stem  the  storm  by  giving  its  formal  approval  to 
the  measures  of  the  Junta  of  Oporto.  The  troc^ 
of  Lisbon,  however,  would  no  longer  reoogoiae  tht 
authority  of  the  government.  Within  a  fortnight 
the  regency  was  deposed,  and  a  Junta  installed  ia 
its  place.  Beresford  was  forbidden  to  return  to 
Portugal.  He  went  to  England,  but  found  them 
that  the  British  Ministry  did  not  deem  it  adviaabla 
to  interfere  further  in  the  domeatio  afiaiia  ol  Porta- 
gal.  Dom  Juan  VL,  in  Bio  Janeiro,  promised  to 
return  to  Portugal  and  bestow  on  his  anbjeoti  a 
liberal  constitution. 

In  England,  Lord  Beresford's  attempt  to  indnoe 
the  government  to  suppress  the  revolutioniBtB  of' 
Portugal  only  served  to  strengthen  the  popular 
antipathy  that  had  grown  up  against  the  reaetion- 
uy  tendeaciee  of  the  Holy  AUisnoe.  Prior  to  thia 
•n  attempt  had  been  made  to  peraoade  England  to 
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act  as  instrameni  of  the  Alliance  by  suppressing  the 
rebellions  colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America.  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  envoys  of 
Russia  and  France  submitted  a  paper  in  which  they 
suggested  that  Wellington,  as  **the  man  of  Europe," 
should  go  to  Madrid  to  preside  over  a  negotiation 
between  the  Court  of  Spain  and  all  the  Ambassa-  g^^^ 
dors,  r^arding  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  trans- 
atlantic States.  If  the  colonies  continued  rebellious, 
England's  fleet  was  counted  upon  to  reduce  them 
to  submission.  But  the  force  of  liberalism  was  too 
strong  in  England  for  any  British  Minister  to  enter 
into  such  a  scheme.  Then  it  was  that  the  Czar  of 
Russia  sold  a  large  part  of  the  Bussian  fleet  to 
Spain.  To  Englishmen,  who  had  seen  these  same 
ships  in  their  harbors  at  the  time  they  were  held  ^|^^ 
as  hostages  by  England,  this  action  gave  but  little  ^^^ 
concern.  The  scandal  that  followed  in  Spain  was  an- 
ticipated in  England.  On  their  arrival  at  Cadiz,  the 
Bussian  ships  were  found  to  be  useless  rotten  hulks. 
Another  more  trying  scandal  engrossed  public 
attention  in  England.  On  January  29,  old  King 
George  III.  had  at  last  sunk  into  his  grave.  His 
son,  George  lY.,  became  king,  and  began  his  rule  Death  of 
with  the  same  Ministry  under  Lord  Liverpool  that 
ha^i  served  him  as  Prince  Begent.  The  new  king^s 
first  public  act  was  to  call  for  a  bill  for  the  divorce 
of  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  The  Cabinet 
refused  to  favor  such  a  bill.  On  April  23,  Parlia- 
ment met.  The  King  sent ''a  green  bag''  to  each 
House  of  Parliament,  containing  a  mass  of  testimony 
mad  accusations  concerning  the  queen's  conduct  with 
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her  Italian  chamberlaiD,  Pergami.  On  June  6,  Queen 
Caroline  arrived  from  Italy.  Haying  been  refused 
passage  on  a  royal  ship,  she  chartered  a  vessel  of 
her  own.  This  bold  step  was  taken  to  imply  inno- 
cence. She  was  received  with  great  popular  demon- 
strations in  her  favor.  Before  a  secret  committee  of 
Parliament,  Qaeen  Caroline  ofEset  the  King's  charges 
against  her  by  laying  stress  on  his  own  well-known 
failings  as  a  husband.  On  July  6,  Lord  Liverpool 
introduced  a  bill  of  '^  Pains  and  Penalties"  to  dia- 
caro&ie*8  solve  the  marriage  of  Queen  Caroline.  Her  trial 
**'  was  taken  up  by  the  House  of  Lords,  wher«  she  wa. 
defended  by  Lord  Brougham.  To  this  day  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trial  are  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  outrageous  scandals  in  England.  The  feelings 
thereby  engendered  in  the  people  have  been  immor- 
talized in  the  trenchant  writings  of  Thackeray.  Be- 
fore the  trial  was  concluded,  Lord  Liverpool's  bill 
was  brought  up  for  the  third  time  in  Parliament.  It 
passed  by  a  majority  of  a  few  votes.  With  so  slen- 
der an  indorsement,  the  Ministry  had  cause  to  trem- 
ble for  its  existence.  Lord  Liverpool  prevailed  upon 
the  King  to  recede  from  his  extreme  position,  and, 
^uiof^  succeeding  in  this,  moved  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  bill.  The  trial  was  quashed.  Queen  Caroline 
died  shortly  afterward. 

In  America,  public  feeling  was  no  less  excited. 
The  occasion  for  this  was  the  first  serious  clash  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  factions  of  the  United 
States  over  what  was  known  as  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. On  February  18,  the  Missouri  Oompro- 
mise  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  on  March  2  the 
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House.    It  admitted  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  and 

prohibited  slavery  north  of   parallel  SQ'*  SV,   the 

southern  line  of  Missouri.     Henry  Clay  declared  The  Mis- 
souri Com* 

that  it  settled  the  slavery  question  "forever."  The^^™**^ 
bill  went  to  the  President.  There  was  still  another 
compromise,  and  that  was  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
President  asked  advice  on  two  points.  The  first 
point  was  whether  Congress  had  a  Constitutional 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory.  The  Cabi- 
net agreed  that  the  right  existed.  Then  the  question 
arose  whether  the  section  prohibiting  slavery  "for- 
ever'* referred  only  to  the  territorial  condition,  or 
whether  it  also  applied  when  the  Territory  bc?ame 
a  State.  The  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Adams, 
agreed  that  "forever"  applied  only  to  the  territorial 
condition;  Adams  held  that  "forever"  meant  liter- 
ally forever,  in  State  as  well  as  in  Territory.  In 
order  to  escape  this  dilemma  it  was  proposed  that 
the  question  of  "forever,"  as  relating  to  States, 
should  be  avoided;  and  that  the  only  question 
•hoold  be,  whether  the  section  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  Territories  forever  was  Constitutional.  The  ^q"»ndai; 
order  of  proceeding  was  reversed;  Mr.  Adams  was 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative  without  giving  his  reasons, 
while  the  others  were  to  explain  in  writing  that  the 
provision  was  Constitutional;  but  "forever"  meant 
only  while  the  territorial  condition  existed.  With 
this  understanding  the  bill  was  signed.  It  is  plain 
now  that  in  the  unsettled  point  the  whole  pith  and 
meaning  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  contained, 
as  the  country  learned  fully  and  decisively  thirty- 
Ave  yean  afterward. 
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New  issues  then  came  to  the  front — ^proteotioOi 
internal  improvements,  and  recognition  of  the  South 
American  republics.  Presently,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  it  was  enacted  that  Maine  was  to  be 
admitted  on  March  16,  making  twelve  free  and 
twelve  slave  holding  States.  A  bill  was  passed 
pronouncing  the  maritime  slave  trade  piracy.  On 
October  20,  Spain  ratified  the  treaty  ceding  Florida. 
Congress  reassembled  in  November.  James  Mon- 
f\^^  roe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  the  opposing 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Monroe  received 
231  electoral  votes;  Adams  received  one  from  a 
New  Hampshire  elector  who  voted  in  sympathy 
with  a  popular  sentiment  that  Washington  should 
stand  alone  in  the  high  honor  of  a  unanimous 
choice. 

In  this  year  the  great  fever  drug  quinine  was  first 
clearly  separated  and  identified  by  Drs.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,-  who  were  spurred  on  to  their  Ubors 
by  the  previous  experiments  with  the  drug  by  Dia. 
Gomez  and  Lambert.  In  its  crude  form  the  bark  of 
the  ohinchona  tree  had  been  used  for  its  medical 
properties  since  times  immemorial. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  German  physician 
Hahnemann's  theory  of  homeopathy  caused  general 
discussion  among  medical  practitioners  and  laymen. 
Hahnemann's  first  thesis  was  that  many  diseafles 
could  most  quickly  be  eradicated  by  similar  effects 
— fever  with  fever,  poison  with  antl-pcHson.  This 
theory  of  *'like  with  like" — the  Greek  *€pofm  ^^ftt^otf 
— was  accordingly  named  by  him  homeopathy.    It 


Quinine 
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was  inoel  fnllj  expieased  in  his  **  Dogma  of  fialional 
Healing*'  and  in  the  later  treatiBo  ''Ohionio  AU-S^^ 
ments  and  their  Homeopathic  Care."  These  books 
created  snch  a  widespread  sensation  that  they  were 
at  onoe  translated  into  seyerai  languages  and  ran 
thioogh  a  great  number  of  editions.  As  a  matter 
of  oonrse,  Hahnemann's  peooliar  theories  were  vio- 
knliy  ocHnbated  by  hk  fellow  practitioners. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  rise  of  the  new 
scienee  of  homeopathy  came  Yinoenz  Priessnits's 
innoration  of  hydropathy  or  water  care.  He  es 
tabliahed  his  first  sanitariam  at  Grafenberg,  hisHydrap- 
birthplaoe,  and  in  the  face  of  yehement  medical 
oppoattion  soon  won  goyemment  recognition  for 
his  aanitariom.  Similar  water-cure  establishments 
wwe  erected  by  many  imitators  and  followers  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Late  in  the  year  Emperor  Alexander  of  Bussia 

and    Mettemich    came  together    to    settle  on  the 

eoanter  strokes  to  be  delivered  against  the  revolu- 

tioaietB  of  Spain  and  southern  Italy.    When  Metier- 

nieh  first  heard  of  the  &JI  of  absolute  government  in 

Naplea  he  was  dismayed.     Gentz,  who  saw  him  at 

that  time,  has  left  this  record:  ''Prince  Metternich 

went  to-day  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  sad  events 

in  Naples.     As  long  as  I  know  him  1  have  never 

•een  him  so  npset  by  any  event ' '    Metternich  had 

reason  to  feel  alarmed.    A  revolution  in  Naples  was 

tlmost  aore  to  be  followed  by  an  Italian  uprising  in 

the  Anatrian  possessions  of  Venice  and  an  insurrec- 

tkm  in  the  Papal  Sutes.    Had  Mettemich  felt  free 

to  follow  his  own  devices,  be  would  forthwith  have 
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marched  an  Austrian  army  into  southern  Italy  to 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  there.  With  all  his 
exasperation  he  did  not  feel  free  to  cut  loose  from 
conrentkn  P^^^  actiou  with  the  Czar  and  with  the  other  sov- 
^ '^PP*"  ereigns  of  Europe.  Thus  it  came  that  the  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  arranging  for  another  conference 
of  the  allied  monarchs.  They  met  on  October  20, 
at  Troppau  in  Moravia.  The  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Bussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  received  one 
another  in  state.  The  envoys  of  England  and  France 
were  found  to  be  in  accord  against  armed  interven- 
tion in  southern  Italy.  The  other  powers  determined 
to  proceed  on  their  course  without  them.  Metter- 
nich's  diplomatic  dealings  with  the  Czar  were  greatly 
hampered  by  the  clever  intrigues  of  Count  Capodifl- 
trias,  Alexander's  foreign  minister.  For  once  Met- 
temich  found  himself  matched  by  a  diplomat  even 
more  subtle  than  himself.  In  the  end,  he  prevailed 
over  Capodistrias  sufficiently  to  overcome  Alex- 
ander's scruples  against  harsh  measures  in  Naples. 
It  was  determined  to  invite  EaDg  Ferdinand  to  meet 
interver.  ^^^  sovcreigns  at  Leibach,  in  Austria,  and  to  address 
Ka?.k^  a  summons  to  the  Neapolitans  commanding  them 
to  abandon  their  constitution,  under  threat  of  inmie- 
diate  invasion.  Accordingly  a  note  was  issued  from 
Troppau  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  embodying 
the  doctrine  of  federative  intervention,  as  applied 
to  Naples. 

As  soon  as  King  Ferdinand  received  the  summons 
he  prepared  to  leave  Naples.  The  populace  became 
aroused,  and  angry  crowds  surrounded  the  palace. 
Ferdinand  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Naples  until  he 
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bad  once  more  sworn  on  his  honor  to  maintain  the 
constitution  borrowed  from  Spain.  The  King  took 
this  oath  as  readily  as  he  did  the  other.  Then  he  dtnaad?' 
joomejed  northward.  Half  way,  at  Leghorn,  be 
sent  letters  to  each  of  the  five  principal  sovereigns 
of  Earope  declaring  his  last  declaration  just  as  null 
and  void  as  bis  previous  perjuries.  His  double- 
dealing  was  rather  too  much  even  for  the  Holy 
Alliance.  As  Gents,  the  secretary  of  the  Gongress, 
expressed  himself  in  private:  **The  conduct  of  this 
wretched  sovereign,  since  the  beginniDg  of  his 
tfoubles,  has  been  nottuDg  but  a  tissue  of  weak- 
nesses and  lies.  Happily  they  will  remain  secret 
No  Cabinet  will  care  lo  draw  them  from  the  grave- 
yaid  of  its  archives.  Till  then  there  is  not  much 
karm  done." 

Benjamin  West,  the  celebrated  American-English 
artist,  died  at  London  in  his  eighty-second  year.  At  Benjamin 
the  opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  West  was  in 
the  forefront  of  the  agitation  that  grew  out  of  his 
contested  succession  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Wearied  with  these 
quarrels  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  studied  the  newly 
pillaged  masterpieces  at  the  Louvre.  He  resigned 
from  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  was  almost  unani- 
mously re-elected.  It  was  then  that  he  painted  his 
famous  **  Christ  Healing  the  Sick. "  His  later  works 
failed  to  attain  the  success  of  his  earlier  historical 
paintings.  When  West  died,  his  reputation  had 
declined  appreciably,  still  a  public  funeral  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  was  accorded  S^  him,  a  unique 
honor  for  an  American. 


V*-  *■•'. 
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1821 

THE  GoDgresa  of  Leibaoh  met  in  January.     It 
was  attended  by  the  representatives  of  Bus- 
sia,  Austria,  Prussia,  England,  France,  Sar- 
dinia and  Modena.    When  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
arrived  he  was  received  by  the  Emperors  of  Bussia 
and  Austria  in  person.     It  was  predetermined  that 
con^reis    absoIutc  govemmcut  in  Naples  should  be  restored 

of  Leibaoh  mi  i  i  -i 

by  Austrian  arms.  The  only  problem  remaining  to 
diplomacy  was  to  put  a  respectable  face  on  King  Fer- 
dinand's dishonor.  Capodistrias  offered  to  make  up 
some  fictitious  correspondence  in  which  Ferdinand 
was  proudly  to  uphold  the  constitution  which  he 
had  sv7orn  to  support,  and  to  yield  protestingly  to 
the  powers  only  after  actual  threats  of  war.  The 
device  was  rejected  as  too  transparent.  Moreover, 
the  old  king  scarcely  cared  how  his  conduct  ap- 
peared to  his  subjects.  A  letter  was  sent  in  his 
name  to  his  son,  the  acting- viceroy,  stating  that  the 
Powers  were  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  order 
of  things  sprung  from  revolution,  and  that  certain 
Naples  securities  for  peace  would  have  to  be  given.  The 
diirm  reference  to  securities  meant  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  an  Austrian  army.  The  letter  reached 
Naples  on  February  9.  Three  days  before  the 
Austrian  troops  had  received  their  orders  to  cross 
thePo. 
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Tbe  iiiTadiiig  anny  of  Austria  was  60,000  strong. 
The  Neapolitan  soldiers  numbered  a  little  more  than 
40,000,  of  whom  12,000  were  in  Sicily  engaged  at 
Palermo  in  suppressing  a  counter  revolution  for^^^^^^ 
home  rule.  At  the  first  encounter  at  Bieti  in  the^^^ 
Papal  territory,  the  Neapolitans  under  General  Pepe 
were  utterly  rooted.  Their  forces  melted  away,  as 
they  did  when  Marat  made  his  last  stroke  for  Italy 
and  Napoleon.  Not  a  single  strong  point  was  de- 
fended.  On  March  2i,  the  Austrians  entered  Naples. 
Then  came  a  moment  of  danger.  Bebellion  broke 
oat  in  Piedmont,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite 
the  troope  of  Piedmont  with  those  of  Lombardy. 
Tbe  King  of  Piedmont  rather  than  sign  the  Spanish 
Oonstitution  abdicated  his  throne.  On  the  refusal 
of  the  King's  brother,  Charles  Felix,  to  recognize  ^^^ 
a  constitution,  his  cousin  Charles  Albert  f  Cari- 
gaano  was  made  the  regent  and  commander  of  the 
tfoope.  He  advanced  so  cautiously  that  the  con- 
spiimtors  at  Milan  dared  not  follow  suit  with  a  revo- 
ItttioQ  of  their  own.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Czar  had 
<»dflred  100,000  Bossians  to  march  in  the  direction 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  Austrian  forces  advanced 
westward  from  the  Venetian  strongholds,  and, 
brushing  aside  all  resistance,  entered  Piedmont. 

The  victory  of  absolutism  in  Italy  was  complete. 
Courts-martial  sat  all  over  Italy.    Morelli,  the  officer  itauan 

reTolutlon 

who  had  ted  out  the  so-called  sacred  band  of  Nola, 
was  shot.  His  followers  were  expressly  excluded 
from  all  amnesty  acts.  An  attempted  insurrection 
ia  Sicily  coat  the  conspirators  their  lives.  Hun- 
dieda  ol  persons  were  cast  into  prison,   or  were 
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marched  off   to  distant  fortresses  in  Austria.     It 

was  at  this  time   that  Silvio  Fellico,   the  author 

Silvio        of  the  famous  *' Prison  Records,"  was  sent  to  the 

PelUco 

dungeon    of    Spielberg.      Then    began    that    long 
stream  of  fugitives  to  England  and  America. 

The  Holy  Alliance,  sitting  at  Leibach,  thought 
the  time  was  ripe  to  pronounce  its  anathema  against 
all  peoples  seeking  their  liberties  elsewhere  than  in 
the  grace  of  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  abroad,  and  its  flames  continued 

§SSf  "*  to  flicker  up  at  widely  separated  points.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  the  Portuguese  troops  in  Brazil  rose  in 
revolt.  The  king,  still  residing  at  Bio  Janeiro,  was 
compelled  to  appoint  a  new  Ministry  pledged  to  give 
to  both  Portugal  and  Brazil  a  new  representative 
system.  In  Mexico,  General  Iturbide,  at  the  same 
time,  is:  led  a  pronunciamiento,  containing  his  so- 
called  **PIan  of  Iguala,"  which  proposed  indepen- 

iJin^"'  ^®^c®  ^or  Mexico  under  a  Spanish  Bourbon  prince. 
Several  rebel  leaders  acquiesced  in  this,  and  forced 
the  Spanish  viceroy  to  resign.  Juan  O'Donoju  be- 
came acting-viceroy.  He  signed  a  treaty  with  Itur- 
bide virtually  accepting  the  plan.  The  people  of 
Buenos  Ay  res  profited  by  the  military  troubles  in 
Brazil  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  that  of  the  Argen- 
tine Bepublic.     Their  popular  idol,   San    Martin, 

t^^n'sjDam-  meauwhilc  was  leading  his  victorious  troops  from 
Chile  into  Peru.  Lima,  one  of  the  greatest  Spanish 
strongholds  in  South  America,  was  threatened  by 
the  revolutionists. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  the  new  force  of 
Rational  feeling  showed  itself  in  popular  uprisings. 


paign 
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Id  distant  Annam  the  death  of  £mperor  Gia-LoDg, 
followed  by  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  saccession  ?^S«m 
between  bis  sons,  incited  the  people  to  a  national 
demonstration  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
French  in  Tonquin.  In  China  the  new  Emperor 
Taonk-Wang  was  enthroned.  He  was  the  first  to 
throw  his  whole  personal  influence  against  the  evils  ^g?^* 
of  the  opium  trade  inflicted  upon  China  by  English 
merchants  since  1800. 

In  Greece  and  in  the  Balkans  the  people  rose 
against  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The  plan  of  the 
Philike  Hetairia — i.e.  Patriotic  Association — was 
to  begin  their  revolution  on  the  Danube,  so  as  tog^^jg^ 
induce  Russia  to  take  a  hand  in  their  favor.  They 
believed  that  Gapodistrias,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,  himself  a  Greek,  would  win  the  Czar  to 
their  cause.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Mettemich'B 
influence  proved  stronger  than  that  of  the  Greek 
Minister.  Capodistrias  deemed  it  advisable  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  warning  his  countrymen  against  any 
rash  step.  Failing  to  win  the  open  support  of  Capo-  yp,jj|^y 
di^trias,  the  Hetairists  turned  to  Prince  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  a  Greek  exile  serving  in  the  Russian 
army.  Ypsilanti  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  Moldavia.  It  was  arranged  that  Theodore 
VIridimiresco,  a  Roumanian  who  had  served  in  the  vudimi. 
Rusi^ian  army,  was  to  call  his  countrymen  to  arms 
against  the  Turk.  Then  the  Greeks  were  to  step 
in^  and  the  help  of  Russia  was  to  be  invoked. 

In  February,  Vladimiresco  proclaimed  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudal  servitude  in  Roumania,  and  marched 
with  a  horde  of  peasants  upon  Bucharest.    Early 


resco 
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J^^,_^^    in  March,  the  Greek  troops  at  Galatz,  let  looBe  by 
RoumMiia  ijIj^j,.  commander,  Karavias,  maasaored  the  Torkiah 
popalation  of  that  town. 

Tpsilanti,  waiting  on  the  Basaian  frontier,  crossed 
the  Pruth  and  appeared  at  Jassee  with  a  few  hun- 
dred followers.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  calling 
upon  all  Christians  to  rise  against  the  Crescent. 
Ypsilanti  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  ''a  great 
European  power/'  meaning  Aussia,  was  '^pledged 
to  support  him."  The  Greek  Hospodar  of  Jassee 
immediately  surrendered  the  governmenti  and  sup- 
plied a  large  sum  of  money.  Troops  to  the  num- 
ber  of  2,000  gathered  around  Ypsilanti.  The  road 
to  the  Danube  lay  open. 

Ypsilanti  wasted  valuable  time  loitering  at  Jassee. 

A  month  was  lost  before  he  reached  Bacharest.    He 

delayed  partly  on  account  of  his  expectations  of  Bus- 

Tpfiiianti    sian  help  in  response  to  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the 

repudiated  *'  '' 

Czar.  The  delay  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  Czar, 
now  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Metternich,  sent 
a  stern  answer  from  Leibacb.  Ypsilanti  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Bussian  service.  The  Bussian 
consul  at  Jassee  issued  a  manifesto  that  Bussia 
repudiated  and  condemned  Ypsilanti's  enterprise. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  made  to  issue 
a  ban  of  excommunication  against  the  rebels.  In 
an  official  note  of  the  Powers,  the  Congress  of  Lei- 
bacb branded  the  Greek  revolt  as  a  token  of  the 
same  spirit  which  had  produced  the  revolution  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  Turkish  troops  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube. The  Boumanian  peasants,  seeing  no  help  from 
Bussia,  held  aloof.    V ladimiresco  plotted  against  the 
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Greeks.  It  was  in  vain  that  brave  Georgakis  cap- 
tared  the  traitor  at  his  own  headquarters  and  carried  vSS^^ 
him  to  his  death  in  the  Greek  camp.  Ypsilanti  was 
defeated  in  bis  first  encounter  with  the  Turks.  He 
retired  before  them  toward  the  Austrian  frontier.  In 
the  end  he  fled  across  the  border  and  was  promptly 
made  a  prisoner  in  Austria.  His  followers  dearly 
■old  their  lives.  At  Skuleni,  4D0  of  them  under 
Georgakis  made  a  last  stand  on  the  Pruth.  They 
were  surrounded  by  ten  times  their  number.  Geor-  ««»«•«• 
gmkis  refused  to  surrender.  Bidding  his  followers 
flee,  at  the  moment  when  the  Turks  broke  in  the 
doorsi  he  blew  himself  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Skuleni. 

At  the  news  of  Ypsilanti^s  uprising  in  Moldavia 
the  entire  Greek  population  of  the  Morea  rose 
against  the  Turk.  From  the  outset,  the  Moreotes 
waii^ed  a  war  of  extermination.     They  massacred  all 

^  •'  Revolt  tf 

Turks,  men,  women  and  children.  Within  a  few  ****** 
weeks  the  open  country  was  swept  clear  of  its  Mo- 
hammedan population.  The  fugitive  Turks  were 
invested  within  the  walls  of  Tripolitza,  Patras,  and 
other  strong  towns.  Sultan  Mabmud  took  prompt 
vengeance.  A  number  of  innocent  Greeks  at  Con- 
stantinople were  strangled  by  his  executioners.  The 
fury  of  the  Moslem  was  let  loose  on  the  Iniidel. 
All  Greek  settlements  along  the  Bosphorus  were 
burned.  But  the  crowning  stroke  came  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  while  he  was  cele- 
brating service,  was  summoned  away  by  the  drago- 
man of  the  Porte.     At  the  order  of  the  Sultan  ho 
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was  haled  before  a  hastily  assembled  sjQod  and 
there  d^raded  from  his  office  as  a  traitor.  The 
synod  was  commanded  to  elect  his  sacoessor.  While 
,  the  trembling  prelates  did  their  bidding,  Patriarefa 
Qregorios  was  led  out  in  his  eaored  robes  and  hanged 
at  the  gate  of  his  palace.  His  body  remained  hang- 
ing throughout  the  Easter  celebration,  and  vas  then 
given  to  the  Jews  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
and  cast  into  the  Bosphoras.  A  similar  iate  befell 
the  Greek  archbishops  of  Salonioa,  Timovo,  and 
Adrianople.  The  body  of  Qr^orios  fioating  in  the 
sea  was  picked  up  by  a  Greek  ship  and  carried  to 
Odessa.  This  return  to  Christian  soil  of  the  remains 
of  the  Patriarch  was  hailed  as  a  miracle  in  Baaaia. 
Gr^orioB  was  solemnly  buried  by  the  Bossian  Qov- 
ernment  as  a  martyr. 

If  the  will  of  the  Buasian  people  had  been  carried 
out,  the  BuBSian  army  and  nation  would  have  avenged 
the  murder  of  their  high-priest  by  an  immediate  war 
upon  the  Turks.  Stri^oDOT,  the  Bosaian  Ambassa- 
dor at  Constantinople,  at  once  proposed  to  bis  diplo- 
matic colleagnes  to  join  him  in  calling  for  warships 
to  protect  the  Christians  there.  Lord  Stranford,  the 
British  Ambassador,  refused  to  aocede  to  this  pn^ 
osiiion.  Single-banded,  Strogonov  presented  an  nl- 
timatam  to  (be  Saltan  demanding  the  restoration 
of  Christian  churcbra  and  the  Porte's  protection  for 
ChriBtiau  worship.  A  written  answer  was  ezaoted 
within  eight  days.  Encouraged  by  Englr-^id's  atti> 
tude,  the  Sultan  ignored  Strogonov's  requests.  On 
July  27,  the  Bussian  Ambassador  left  Constantinople. 
To  the  amazement  of  his  moujiks,  the  Osar  did  not 
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declare  war.    The  councils  of  Prince  Metternioh 
prevailed.     With   the  help   of  the  representatives 
<A  England,  Metternich  persuaded  the  Czar  to  viewTbeOsar 
the  rebellion  of  Greece  as  a  mere  unfortunate  dis-^*^'*^ 
turbance.     Any  countenance  of  it,  he  argued,  would 
imperil  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  murder  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  followed 
by   risings  of    the  Greeks   throughout  continental 
Greece    and    the   Archipelago.      Here,    as    in   the 
Morea,  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom  was  disgraced 
by  massacres,  and  indignities  to  Turkish  women,  risid^  or 
The  Sultan's  troops,  led  by  able  commanders,  re- 
taliated in  kind.     Khurshid,  with  a  large  Turkish 
army,  besieged  Janina.     He  held  firmly  to  his  task, 
even  after  his  whole  household  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moreotes.     The  Greeks  in  Thessaly  failed  to 
riae,  and  thus  the  border  provinces  were  saved  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  risings  in  remoter  dis- 
tricts were  soon  quelled.     In  Epirus,   Ali  Pasha,  ^  ^**»*^ 
the  Albanian  chieftain,  was  surrounded  by  over- 
whelming numbers  and  lost  his  life.     On  the  Mace- 
donian  coast    the   Hetairist   revolt,    in    which    the 
monks  of  Mount  Athos  took   part,   proved   abor- 
tive.     Moreover,    the  desultory   warfare  on   water 
carried  on  by  the  islanders  of  Hydra,  Spetza,  and 
Psara  served  only  to  annoy  the  Turks.     The  realMor©ot« 
campaign  was  waged   in  the  Morea,  where  Tripo- 
litza,  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  Government,  was  be- 
fieged    by    the   insurgents.      Demetrios    Ypsilanti, 
Prince  Alexander's  brother,  landed   on   the  coast 
aod    was  welcomed   as  a  leader  by   the   peasants 
in  arms.     Three  other  leaders  rose  to  prominence. 
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First,  in  the  ejes  of  the  people,  came  Petrobei, 
chief  of  the  familj  of  Mauromiohaliii.  Sanoaaded 
by  his  nine  sons,  this  sturdy  ohieftain  appeared  like 
one  of  the  old  Homeric  kings.  Seoond  in  popular 
favor  was  Kolokotrones,  a  typioal  modern  Glepht, 
cunning  aud  treacherous,  but  a  born  soldier.  The 
ablest  political  leader  was  Hanxokordatos,  a  man 
of  some  breadth  of  view  and  foresight,  bat  orer- 
cautious  as  a  general.  The  early  insurgent  sac- 
cessee  were  marred  by  bad  faith  and  gross  sav- 
agery. On  the  surrender  of  Navarino,  in  Angost, 
a  formal  oapitulatiou  was  signed,  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants.  In  die  face  of 
this  compact  the  victorious  G-reeks  put  men,  women 
and  children  to  the  sword.  Two  months  later  the 
Turkish  garrison  of  Tripolitza,  after  sustainii^  a 
siege  of  six  months,  b^an  n^otiations  for  Barren- 
der.  In  the  midst  of  the  trace,  the  Greek  aoldieij 
got  wind  of  a  secret  bargain  of  their  leaden  to 
extend  protection  for  private  gain.  In  defiance  vi 
the  oCBcers,  the  peasant  soldiers  stormed  Tripolitia 
and  scaled  the  walls.  Then  followed  three  days  cA 
indiscriminate  looting  and  carnage.  By  thonaanda, 
the  Turks,  with  their  women  and  children,  were 
slaaghtered.  Colokotronee  himself  reorrds  how  he 
rode  from  the  gateway  to  the  citadel  of  TripoUtsa, 
his  horse's  hoofs  toaohing  nothing  bat  human 
bodies. 

The  Qreek  straggle  for  independenoe  aroosed 
conflicting  emotions  in  Europe.  The .  pasuoiute 
sympathy  <rf  the  Bussians  rested  wholly  <»  their 
religions  bonds.     The  more  euUghteoed  Philhel- 
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16D6B  of  Franoe  and  Oermany  affected  to  see  in  this 
atmggle  a  reyival  of  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  thatS^^'' 
biased  f<Hrth  at  Thermopylad  and  Marathon.  For 
this  same  reason,  perhaps,  Metternich  and  bis  col- 
leagnea  in  the  "Rclj  Alliance  looked  upon  the 
Chreek  revelation  with  an  evil  eye.  Any  cause 
ei^uaed  by  the  hoi-headed  liberals  at  the  uni- 
Twnties  in  those  days  of  itself  became  obnoxious 
lo  the  reactionary  ralers  of  the  Gterman  and  Aus- 
trian states. 

The  sympathy  with  the  Greeks  was  most  (Hfo- 
nonnoed  in  England.  There  the  stirring  lyrics  of 
Lord  Byion  had  reached  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity.   His  songs  of  Greece  and  Greek  freedom 

Lord 

were  justly  regarded  as  among  his  best.  It  wasgiroo'A 
bat  a  short  time  before  this  that  the  poet,  to  use^^ 
his  own  phrase,  had  awakened  one  morning  to  find 
himself  famous.  Now  his  Greek  songs  were  hailed 
by  the  whole  world  as  classics.  Notable  among 
them  were  the  ** Isles  of  Greece,"  embodied  in  the 
third  canto  of  his  "Don  Juan**  with  the  famous 
atansa: 

The  Booiitiiliii  look  on  Uarmthon*-    ' 

▲ad  Hanifaofi  looin  on  ihe  am; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone 

I  dreanied  that  Greece  might  bUII  be  free. 

And  the  equally  celebrated  lines  from  ''The  Bride 
of  Abydos": 


je  the  land  where  the  ejpteai  and  myrtle 
▲re  emhleme  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  cUmet 
the  rage  of  the  ?nltore,  the  lore  of  the  turtle^ 
tale  sofieWy  wow  Madden  to  crime  I 

Vol.  II 
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In  English  literary  annala  this  year  was  marked 
^to  **'  furthermore  by  the  death  of  John  Keats.  He  wa^ 
but  twenty-flve,  still  in  the  first  flush  of  his  genius. 
Keats  was  buried  in  Rome,  where  he  died.  On 
his  gravestone  is  the  epitaph  composed  by  himself: 
"Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.*'  It 
was  generally  assumed  in  England  that  the  poet's 
death  was  caused  by  his  anguish  over  the  merciless 
criticisms  of  ^'Blackwood's  Magazine"  and  the 
**Quarterly  Review."  Lord  Byron  was  unkind 
enough  to  exploit  this  notion  in  his  '*Don  Joan*': 

B3rroa%  John  KeatB,  who  was  killed  off  by  one  crltiqae^ 

^*"^  Just  as  he  really  promised  somethiog  great 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 

Gontrired  to  talk  aboat  the  gods  of  late 
Much  as  they  might  hare  been  supposed  to  apetk. 
Poor  fellow  I    His  was  an  untoward  fate; 
*Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  parUole^ 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  artieto. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Keats  died  of  consamptionu 
The  ravages  of  this  disease  in  his  case  were  aooel- 
erated  \j  his  feverish  passion  for  poetry,  his  love 
affair  with  Fanny  Brawne,  financial  embarrassments, 
and  only  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  inevitable  disap- 
wor^'  pointment  arising  from  adverse  criticisms.  What 
Byron  did  for  modern  Greece  in  England,  Keats 
may  be  said  to  have  done  for  ancient  Greece.  The 
beautiful  songs  of  Greece,  embodied  in  '^Endymion" 
and  '^Hyperion,"  no  less  than  the  enthusiastic  odee 
and  sonnets  in  praise  of  Hellenic  works  of  art, 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Keats  to  the  enduring  beauties  of  Greece.    It  was 
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ill  hit  ezqoiflite  **Ode  to  a  GieaiAa  Urn/*  that  Keals 
expressed  his  poetical  master  passion  for  beauty: 

Beraij  it  truth,  troth  beaotj— that  h  aB 
Te  know  on  cartii,  and  all  70  need  to  know. 

Shortly  after  Keats's  death  appeared  one  of  the 
Host  beautiial  of  Shelley^s  longer  poems — ^*Ado- 
nais,'*  written  as  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Keate: 

I  weop  for  Adonafii    he  h  dead.  *Adnnilir 

Oh,  waep  for  Jldomdaf  though  our  tean 

Thaw  Bot  tlM  ten  wfaldi  bindaaodearahMidl 

And  tibBO,  aad  Hour,  leleoted  from  all  ysars 

To  moom  oar  lota,  rooae  th  j  obscure  compeera, 

AM  imA  thoM  thine  ewa  aotrowt    Say:  **Wlth  mm 

Died  Ado—hi  HH  the  ftetaie  darea 

Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fsme  shall  be 

An  echo  and  a  light  onto  etemftj.** 

Other  literary  erents  of  the  year  were  the  pub- 
lieation  of  Goethe's  **Wilhelm  Meister's  Wander  wuheim 

Meister 

Jahre/*  and  of  Alexander  Sergey eyich  Poshkin's 
first  long  poem,  ^^Bnslan  and  Lndmilla.'*  In  this 
epicy  written  dnring  Pushkin's  early  banishment  to 
Bessarabia,  an  old  Russian  theme  of  the  beroie  times 
of  Kiev  was  treated  mnch  after  the  manner  of  By- 
ron's romantic  examples.    In  France  the  romantic 

'^  Un  of 

period  in  literatore  was  inangnrated  by  young  Victor  {g^,^,);^ 
Hago,  who,  bat  the  year  before,  bad  been  crowned 
as  ^^Maltre  des  jeux  floranx"  for  a  prise  poem  on . 
Henri  IV.    Now  Chateanbriand,  in  his  jonmal  ^^Le 
Conserrateor/*  welcomed  him  as  **nn  enfant  sub* 
lime."    By  his  own  romantic  followers  Ungo  wasviouv 
hailed  as  chief  of  their  poetic  **BataiUon  Sacrd" 
Dofing  the  same  year  the  poet,  then  barely  nine* 
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teeD,    mairied    Mademoiselle    Foaoher,    a   girl    of 
fifteen. 
The  most  important  event  of  the  year  for  French- 

ngfio^fa    ^^^  ^'^  ^^  death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Jxrng- 

K>tKd«oti  wood,  in  St.  Helena.  Hedied  onMay  5,  aftertating 
the  holy  sacrament.  He  left  a  last  Till  with  several 
codicils.  Zn  it  Napoleon  made  the  following  deo- 
larations: 

"I  die  in  the  Apostolical  and  Boman  religion,  in 
the  bosom  of  which  I  was  born  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  loved  so  well.  I  have  always  had  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  my  dearest  wife,  Maria  Loaisa. 
I  retain  for  her,  to  the  last  moment,  the  most  tender 
sentimenta.  I  beseech  her  to  watch,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve my  son  from  the  snares  which  yet  environ  hia 
infancy.  I  recommend  to  my  son  never  to  forget 
that  he  was  bom  a  French  prince,  and  never  to 
allow  himself  to  become  an  instrument  in  the  handa 
of  the  triumvirs  who  oppress  the  naUoos  of  Europe: 
he  ought  never  to  fight  against  France,  or  to  injure 
her  in  any  manner;  he  ought  to  adopt  my  motUH~ 
EveryOitTig  for  the  French  people.     I  die  prematurely, 

HMwtMin'a  SMasainated  by  the  Engliah  oligarchy  and  its  tool. 

*"  The  English  nation  will  not  be  slow  in  avenging  me. 

•  The  two  unfortunate  results  of  the  invasions  of 
France,  when  she  had  still  bo  many  resooroeB,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  treason  of  Marmont,  Ange* 
reau,  Talleyrand,  and  Lafayette.  I  foi^ve  them — 
may  the  posterity  of  France  forgive  them  as  I  dot 
I  pardon  Louis  for  the  libel  he  published  in  18S0; 
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it  is  re|dete  with  fidse  aisertioiia  and  falsifled  doeo* 
mmmtB^  I  diia^ow  the  ^ICanuscript  d  St  Belena,' 
and  other  works^  under  the  title  of  ^MaximSi  Say* 
iiigii^*  elou,  whieh  penonB  hare  been  pleased  to 
publiah  (or  the  laat  aiz  yean.  Such  are  not  the 
mfaa  whieh  have  goided  my  life.  I  eaoaed  tiie 
Ihie  d^Boghien  to  be  arrested  and  tried  becansa 
that  step  was  essential  to  the  safety,  interest  and 
honor  of  tiie  Fvenoh  people,  when  the  Oomte  d' Ar* 
tins  was  maintaining,  by  his  own  oonfession,  sixty 
ssBSSsina  al  Furis.  Under  similar  eirenmstanees 
I  should  set  in  the  same  way.*' 

To  hb  son  and  immediate  relatirea,  Napoleon  left.p|^|^ 
Msst  ci  his  penonal  effects.  Among  his  relatiyee^^^'^^ 
and  faTODte  loUowen  he  distributed  a  snm  of  6,000,- 
000  f  ranes,  Isit  in  the  hands  of  his  bankers  at  the 
time  o£  Us  flight  from  Paris;  likewise  the  proceeds 
of  a  possible  sale  of  his  eonflsoated  crown  jewda. 
Ooont  Laraletts  and  the  ohildren  of  Lab^oyAre 
were  remembered  with  bequests  of  100,000  and 
80,000  fnincs,  lespeetiv^.    The  final  clauses  were: 

^To  be  distribated  among  sooh  proscribed  persons 
ss  wander  im  foreign  ooontries,  whether  they  be 
French,  Italians,  Belgians,  Dntch^  Spanish,  or  in- 
habitants oi  the  departments  of  the  Bhine,  under 
the  diieetions  of  my  ezeeniors,  one  hundred  thou* 
saad  francs.  To  be  distributed  among  those  who 
saffered  amputation,  or  were  serereiy  wounded  at 
ligny  or  Waterloo,  who  may  be  still  fiving,  socord- 
iag  to  lislB  diawB  up  by  my  executcns.  The  Ouards 
siHdl  be  paid  double,  those  of  the  Island  of  Blba 
qaadraj^  two  hundred  thousand  franca.'* 
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A  carious  bequest  was  that  of  10,0U0  franeB  to 
CaDtillon,  a  French  subaltern,  who  was  tried  and 
acquitted    for   the   attempted   assassination   of    the 

''*™'  Duke  of  Wellingtoii  in  Paris  on  February  11,  1818. 
Napoleon  thus  explained  this  bequest: 

"CaotilloD  had  as  much  right  to  assassinate  that 
oligarchist  as  the  latter  bad  to  send  me  to  perish 
upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Wellington,  who  pro- 
posed this  outrage,  attempted  to  justify  it  by  plead- 
ing the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  Gantillon,  if  he 
had  really  assassinated  that  lord,  would  hare  pleaded 
the  same  excuse,  and  been  jnstifled  by  the  same 
motive — the  interest  of  France — to  get  rid  of  this 
general,  who,  moreover,  by  violating  the  oapitala< 

LartBinc  tion  of  Paris,  bad  rendered  himself  responsible  for 

to  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  Ney,  Lab^oy^,  etc, 

and  for  the  crime  of  having  pillaged  the  voBeoms, 
contrary  to  the  text  of  the  treaties." 

This  last  legacy  was  not  paid  until  1856,  when 
Kapoieon  m.  dischai^ed  it. 

Late  in  the  year  the  Ministry  of  Due  de  Bioheliev 
suooumbed  to  the  machinations  of  Comte  d'.Artois. 
Before  his  resignation,  Bicheliea  complained  to  the 
Count,  remiadi:^  him  of  his  promises  of  sapport 
at  the  first  formation  of  the  Cabinet.  "The  fact 
is,  my  dear  Duke,"  replied  Monsieor,  "if  yon  allow 

Fan  of      me  to  say  so,  yon  have  taken  my  wprds  too  literally. 

uiniBtrjr  ^qj  {jjgQ  ({jg  oiicumstaDces  at  that  time  were  so 
difierent."  The  Prime  Hiuister  rose  abmptly  and 
sought  oat  the  King.  "Monsieur  has  broken  hia 
word  of  honor,"  he  said,  "he  has  broken  hia  word 
as  a  gentleman."   "What  wonld  yon  have  me  do?" 
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said  Louis  XVTII.     ^^He  conspired  against  Louis 

XVI.;  he  conspires  against  me;  he  will  conspire 

against  himself/'    The  explosion  of    a  barrel  of 

gunpowder  in  the  royal  palace  raised  apprehensions 

of  another  painful  scene,  like  that  preceding  the  fall 

of  the  Ministry  of  Decazes.    Bichelieu  resigned,  and  Prime 

.  MinigUr 

Villdle  took  his  place.     Chateaubriand  was  sent  to 

London  as  Ambassador.  While  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  France  labored  thus  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Boyalist  plotters  in  the  Chambers,  the  so-called 
Era  of  Good  Feeling  in  America  was  continued  under 
the  second  administration  of  President  Monroe. 

The  4th  of  March  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  Monroe 
was  the  first  President  to  be  inaugurated  on  the^^^^^ 
5th.     Missouri  was  admitted  conditionally,  and,  on^'^'"'^     • 
August  10,  the  President  proclaimed  its  admission 
as  the  twenty-fourth  State  amid  a  tempest  of  po- 
litical   excitement.    The  contest  over  the  slavery 
question  was  now  supposed  to  be  forever  settled* 
In   the  debates  of  1821,    the  House  stood  firmly 
against  Missouri's  admission  as  a  slave  State,  and 
tiie  Senate  was  equally  determined  that  the  colored 
citizens  of  other  States  should  be  denied  citizenship 
in  Missouri  if  the  people  so  desired.    At  last  it  came 
to  a  conference  committee.     It  was  decided  that  the 
Plate  should  be  admitted,  as  soon  as  its  Legislature 
would  agree  that  the  section  of  the  Constitution  in 
qaestion  should   not  be  construed  as      ithorizing 
a  law  excluding  any  citizens  of  other  States  fron^JSSSJSi 
the  immunities  and  privileges  to  which  they  werci^^*^ 
entitled  under  the  Constitution.     The  Legislature 
of  Missouri  gave  this  pledge,  but  it  remained  open 
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wfaether  free  negroes  and  mnlattoes  irere  ailizeDa 
in  other  States,  and  whether  the;  were  to  be  otade 
oitizeoB  in  If  iBSOori.  Id  the  adminion  of  Slieaouri 
there  was  for  the  flnt  time  an  nnmixed  iaao*  on  the 
question  of  a  free  government  or  a  aUve-kcddtng 
goremment  in  the  United  States.  Doabtful  deal- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Senat(»8  from  Indiana  and 
Illinoifl  were  followed  by  an  attempt  to  maka  these 
States  both  BlaTe-hoIdiog  States,  in  faoa  of  the 
binding  law  of  the  Ordinanoe  of  1787.  A  popnlai 
movement  led  bj  GoverDor  Edward  Colas  of  Illi- 
nois defeated  this  project 

On  Uaj  6,  the  territory  of  Liberia  was  seoared  on 
the  west  coast  of  Afrioa,  and  a  ooUmy  waa  founded 
for  the  repatriation  ol  nf^ro  slaves,  with  IConroTin 
tot  a  capitaL  Daring  this  same  period  Jooios  Bra- 
toB  Booth  made  bis  first  appearance  in  Auerioa, 
as  Biohard  III.,  at  Bichmond.  Late  in  the  jear  the 
renuuns  of  Andr^  the  British  officer  who  was  ahot 
as  a  spy  daring  the  Amerieaii  Bevolotion,  wero 
placed  on  a  British  ship  for  intennent  in  Wflit 
:  Abbey. 
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1822 

GKEEK  independence  was  declared  on  Jan* 
nary  27.  After  the  fall  of  All  Pasha  in 
Febroaryy  the  Sultan  was  able  to  turn  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  Greek  revolt.  In  March, 
a  body  of  Samian  revolutionists  landed  in  Chios 
and  incited  the  islanders  to  rise  against  the  Turk.  ^  ^ 
They  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  held  by  a  Turkish  gjg^ 
gmrrison.  Had  the  fleet  of  the  Hydriotes  helped 
them,  they  might  have  prevailed.  As  it  was  they 
rendered  themselves  a  prey  to  the  Turkish  troops 
on  the  mainland.  An  army  of  nearly  10,000  Turks 
Unded  in  Chios,  and  relieved  the  besieged  garrison. 
Then  the  fanatical  Moslems  were  let  loose  on  the 
gentle  inhabitants  of  the  little  island.  Thousands 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  slave  markets  of 
Northern  Africa  were  glutted  with  Chian  women  ggjj^<^ 
and  children.  Within  a  month  the  once  lovely 
island  was  a  ruined  waste.  All  Greece  and  Eu- 
rope was  filled  with  horror.  Maurokordatos,  now 
at  the  head  of  Greek  afEairs,  was  bitterly  blamed 
for  not  sending  over  a  fleet  to  save  Chios.  One 
single  Greek  took  it  into  his  hands  to  avenge  his 
countrymen.  The  Turks  were  celebrating  their 
sacred  month  of  Bamazan.  On  the  night  of  June 
18,  the  festival  of  Biram,  the  Turkish  fleet,  under 
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command  of  K&rs  Ali,  was  illuminated  witli  colored 
^Stt*'  lanterns.  Od  that  night  ConBtantine  Kanaiu,  »  sea- 
captain  from  Psara,  drove  a  fire>Bhip  into  the  midflt 
of  the  Tarkish  fleet  Sailing  olose  np  to  tbe  ad- 
miral's Airship  he  throat  his  bowsprit  imto  one 
of  the  portholes.  Then  setting  fire  to  the  pitct 
and  reain  on  board  his  ship,  he  dropped  into  bis 
small  boat  and  polled  aw&y.  A  breese  haned  the 
flames,  and  in  a  moment  the  big  Tarkish  nan-of- 
war  was  aflre.  The  powder  magazine  blew  op  and 
the  lifeboats  went  ap  in  flames.  The  bttmiag  rig- 
ging fell  down  upon  the  doomed  orew,  and  the  ad- 
miral was  struck  down  on  his  poop-deck.  Tka  ship 
was  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  TnikiBk  fieet 
scattered  before  the  shower  of  blamng  spaib,  and 
was  only  bronght  together  under  the  guna  of  the 
Dardanelles.  This  exploit  made  Kanaiia  the  hero 
of  Greece.  Within  the  same  jear  he  r^Matad  tiie 
feat. 

The  Saltan  bad  thrown  his  whole  land  torot  into 
the  Greek  mainland.  Ehorshid,  after  his  defeat  of 
Ali  Pasha,  marched  to  Larissa,  in  Theasaly. 
Thence  two  armies,  CO.OOO  strong,  tinder  Brasiali 
rdDToded  and  Homer  Brionis  converged  apon  the  Horaa,  In 
the  face  of  so  formidable  an  invasion,  Maon^orda- 
tos  took  the  field  himself.  He  mismanaged  diings 
badly.  At  Arta  be  sacrificed  his  choioest  regi- 
ment, the  famooB  corps  of  Philhellenes,  composed 
phiUMi-  of  foreign  oflScers  and  commanded  by  men  who  had 
won  distinction  in  Napoleon's  campaigns.  They 
were  cut  down  almost  to  a  man.  Manrokcxdatos 
fell  back  to  Hissolonghi.     In  the  meanwhile  Dn- 
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malis  with  25,000  foot  and  6,000  horse  poDetrated 
into  the  Morea.  The  Greek  Government  at  Argos 
dispersed*  All  would  have  been  lost  for  the  Greeks 
had  Dramalis  not  neglected  to  cover  the  mountain 
passes  behind  him.  While  he  marched  on  to  Nan- 
plia,  the  Greek  mountaineers  rose  behind  him. 
Demetrios  Ypsilanti,  the  acting-president  of  Greece, 
with  a  few  hundred  followers  threw  himself  intODefenoeof 
Argos.  There  he  held  the  Acropolis  against 
the  Turkish  rearguard.  Kolokotrones,  calling  out 
the  last  men  from  Tripolitza,  relieved  Yp'silanti  at 
ArgoB.  The  mountain  passage  was  seized.  Dra- 
malis had  to  give  up  his  conquest  of  the  Morea, 
and  flght  his  way  back  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Without  supplies  and  harassed  by  hostile  peasant 
forces  the  Turkish  army  became  badly  demoralized.  ^SSteed 
Thousands  were  lost  on  the  way.  Dramalis  himself 
died  from  over-exposure.  The  remainder  of  his 
army  melted  away  at  Corinth  under  the  combined 
effects  of  sickness  and  drought. 

A  decisive  turn  in  the  Greek  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  reached.  Europe  realized  that  the  re- 
volt had  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a  national 
war.  Popular  sympathy  in  Bussia  became  more 
clamorous.  Capodistrias,  the  Russian  Prime  Min- 
ister, rightly  measured  the  force  of  this  long  pent-  oapodto- 
up  feeling.  Unable  to  move  the  Czar,  who  still  nMigns 
floundered  in  the  toils  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Capo- 
distrias withdrew  from  public  affairs  and  retired  to 
Geneva. 

In  England,  the  suicide  of  Castlereagh  brought 
Canning  once  more  into  prominence.     Bobert  Peel 
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was  made  Home  Secretary.  CanniDg's  long  retire- 
ment after  the  fiasco  of  bis  Amerioan  polioj,  and 
his  breach  with  Castlereagh,  had  aerred  to  idiasten 
this  statesmaa.  As  leader  oi  the  oppoutioB,  he 
had  learned  to  reckon  with  the  forces  c^  popular 
feeling.  When  be  returned  to  power  in  1822,  he 
was  no  longer  an  ultra-conBervatiTe,  but  a  lib- 
eral. He  now  made  no  disguise  of  bis  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  with  the  struggle 
for  independence  in  South  and  Central  America. 
There  the  coarse  of  freedom  had  g^hered  so 
mnch  momentum  tbat  it  was  plain  to  all  that  Spain 
could  never  prevail  witboat  help  from  others.  In 
Mexico,  upon  the  refusal  of  Ferdinand  YII,  to  ac- 
cept the  separate  crown  of  Mexico,  General  Itor* 

of  bide  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  On  May  19,  he 
assumed  the  dignity.  Ab  Augustine  1.,  be  was 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico  in  July.  At 
the  same  time  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  met  at  Guay- 
aquil to  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  South  America. 
Sao  Martin  bad  jast  succeeded  in  liberating  Peru, 
and  bad  made  bis  triumphal  entry  into  Lima.  B<d- 
ivar  had  brought  aid  to  Ecuador,  and  established 
independence  there.  Jos^  de  Sucre,  whom  Bolivar 
called  the  "soul  of  his  army,"  defeated  the  Span- 
iards in  the  famous  battle  of  Pichincha,  fought  at 

'  a  height  of  10,200  feet  above  the  sea.  When  Boli- 
var and  San  Martin  met  on  July  25,  San  Martin 
announced  his  determination  to  give  a  froe  field  to 
Bolivar.  The  two  men  parted  at  a  great  public 
lore-feast  at  which  Sao  Martin  toasted  Bolivar  as 
the  "liberator  of  Colombia."     In  hia  farewell  ad- 
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droM  he  aaid:  *'The  preeenee  of  a  fortunate  general 
in  the  coantry  whieh  he  has  eonquered  is  detri- 
mental to  the  state.    I  have  won  the  independenoe 
of  Pern,  and  I  now  oease  to  be  a  public  n^an. "  g^  ,ij^i.^j^ 
Speaking  prirately  of  Bolivar,  lie  said:  ''He  is  the'^^^^ 
most  extraordinary  character  of  South  America;  one 
to  whom  difficulties  but  add  strength."    With  his 
daughter  Mercedes,  San  Martin  retired  to  Europe, 
to  dwell  there  in  obscurity  and  pover^.     Bolivar, 
with  Generals  Sucre,  Miller  and  Cordova,  c^flBon^-BatUeof 
bled  a  great  liberating  army  at  Juarez.    After  a"^^^ 
preliminary  victory  at  Junin,  Bolivar  returned  to 
Lima  to  assume  the  reigns  of  government,  while 
his  generals  pushed  on  against  the  forces  of  the 
Spanish  viceroy.    Late  in  the  year  a  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Ayacucho.     The  revolutionists 
chaiged  down  the  mountain  ridges  upon  the  Span- 
iards in  the  plain,  and  utterly  routed  them.     The  ▲yaonoho 
viceroy    himself    was   wounded,  with    700   of   his 
men,  while  1,400  Spaniards  were  killed  outright. 
In  these  casualties  the  unusual  disparity  between 
killed  and  wounded  reveals  the  unsparing  ferocity 
of  the  fight.    In  Bra2sil  a  peaceful  revolution  was 
effected  in  September.     After  the  return  of  Juan 
YI.  to  Portugal  his  son  Bom  Pedro  reigned  as  re- 
gent.   On  September  7,  he  yielded  to  the  demands  iDdepen- 
of  his  American  subjects,  and  proclaimed  the  inde-  Brazu 
pendence  of  Brazil.     He  was  declared  constitutional 
emperor  of  Brazil  on  October  12,  and  was-  crowned 
as  such  shortly  afterward  at  Bio  Janeiro. 

The  South  American  colonies  had  now  in  great 
part   secured  independence.     Spain    was    thereby 
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robbed  of  her  best  resources.  As  financial  distress 
became  more  widespread,  the  spirit  of  discontent 
rose.  The  King's  plottings  with  the  extreme  Bojal- 
ists  of  France  lost  him  the  confidence  of  his  sub* 
jects.  In  the  south  the  triumphant  party  of  the 
so-called  Exaltados  refused  obedience  to  the  cen- 

g«^tent  tral  administration.  The  municipal  governments  of 
Cadiz,  Cartagena  and  Seville  took  the  tone  of  in- 
dependent republics.  In  the  north,  the  Serviles, 
instigated  by  French  agitators  and  their  money, 
broke  into  open  rebellion.  After  the  adjournment 
of  the  Cortes,  Ferdinand  attempted  to  make  a  stroke 
for  himself.  The  Hoyal  Guards  were  ordered  to 
march  from  Aranjuez  to  Madrid  to  place  themselves 
under  the  King's  personal  command.  The  people 
took  alarm,  and  several  regiments  of  disaffected  sol- 
diers were  induced  to  head  off  the  guards.  A  fight 
ensued  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.  The  guards  were 
scattered.  The  King  found  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace.  He  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  that 
his  crown  was  in  peril.  The  Bourbon  sympathizers 
in  the  north  at  once  seized  the  town  of  Seo  d'Urgely 
and  set  up  a  provisional  government.     Civil  war 

faiToked  spread  over  Spain.  Napoleon's  final  prophecy  that 
Bourbon  rule  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  Spain,  and 
the  loss  of  all  the  best  colonies  was  near  fulfilment. 
It  was  then  that  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe 
proposed  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  death  of  old  Minister  Hardenberg  in 
Berlin  did  not  loosen  Metternich's  hold  on  Prus* 
sia.  Emperor  Alexander  hoped  to  conciliate  his 
army,  burning  to  fall  upon  the  Turk,  by  treating 
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diam  to  a  light  campaign  in  Spain.    In  Vrance,  tibe 
Spanish  war  partj  likewise  had  the  upper  hand. 

Nothing  eoold  sare  Spain;  bat  Spanish  South 
and  Central  America  presented  another  issne.  The 
new  republics  had  dereloped  a  thriving  trade  with 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  these  countries  to 
ignore  their  flags.  In  America,  Hemy  day  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  had  already  urged  the  recognition 
of  South  American  independence.  In  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  in  1822  President  Monroe  took 
np  the  question.  On  behalf  of  the  United  States 
be  declared  that,  the  American  continents  were 
heneeforth  not  to  be  ocmsidered  a  subject  for  fur- 
ther oolonisation  by  any  European  power.  **In 
the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,"  said 
President  Monroe,  **the  United  States  will  continue  Monroe 
to  obserre  the  strictest  neutrality.  •  .  With  the 
existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
power  we  hare  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their 
independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  indepen- 
dence we  hare,  on  great  considerations  and  on  just 
principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.*' 

It  was  the  faimous  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  doctrine 
that  in  its  substance,  if  not  in  words,  had  already 
aenred  as  the  guiding  star  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  and 
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Madison's  foreign  policy.    It  is  related  that  Presi- 
tod^^'^'"  dent  Monroe,  applying  to  Thomas  Jefierson  for  his 


ment 


opinion  on  the  matter,  was  surprised  at  the  positive 
nature  of  the  reply  which  he  received.  •*Our  first 
and  fundamental  maxim,"  said  Jefferson,  **should 
be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of 
Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  in- 
termeddle with  cis- Atlantic  affairs."  At  the  same 
time  that  America  thus  flung  down  her  gauntlet  to 
Europe,  Canning,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Ministry, 
proposed  to  inform  the  allied  Cabinets  of  England's 
intention  to  accredit  envoys  to  the  South  American 
republics.  Assured  of  the  support  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Great  Britain  as  well.  South  Amerioa 
could  feel  free  to  work  out  her  own  destiny.     This 

PMTt  ^"  was  the  master-stroke  of  Canning's  career.  When 
brought  to  bay  afterward  in  Parliament,  he  could 
proudly  boast:  **I  called  the  New  World  into  be* 
ing,  in  order  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 
To  Americans  Canning's  boast  has  ever  seemed  to 
rest  on  a  flimsy  foundation.  As  Fyffe,  the  English 
historian  of  modern  Europe,  has  justly  said,  '*The 

oomment  ^^^*>  famous  in  our  Parliamentary  history,  has  left 
an  erroneous  impression  of  the  part  really  played 
by  Canning  at  this  crisis.  He  did  not  call  the  New 
World  into  existence;  he  did  not  even  assist  it  in 
winning  independence,  as  France  had  assisted  the 
United  States  fifty  years  before;  but  when  this 
independence  had  been  won,  he  threw  over  it  the 
8^s  of  Great  Britain,  declaring  that  no  other  Euro* 
pean  power  should  reimpose  the  yoke  which  Spain 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain." 
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Al  ikib  time  thai  Gaiuung  made  Britu^  Ebeialiam 
rtapeetad  abroad,  litentrj  Eaglaad  Buffered  another 


iiTOfAiable  kflB  faj  the  death  <rf  Percy  Bysshe  Shel-  stieUiv 
ley.  The  last  few  weeka  had  been  spent  by  Shelley 
m  Italy  in  the  company  of  Trelawney,  Williams  and 
Lord  Byron.  P^ore  this  Maurokordatos,  now  bat- 
tling in  Greece,  had  been  their  constant  companion. 
In  June  Leigh  Hunt  arrived.  Shdley  and  Williama 
set  oat  in  a  boat  to  meet  him  at  Leghorn.  The  long 
parted  friends  met  there.  On  Jnly  8,  Shelley  and 
Williama  set  sail  for  tiie  return  voyage  to  LericL 
Their  boat  was  last  seen  ten  miles  oat  at  sea  off 
Beggio.  Then  the  haae  of  a  snmmer  storm  hid  it 
frmn  yiew.  Ten  days  later  Shelley's  body  was 
washed  ashore  near  Beggio.  It  was  identified  by 
a  Tolame  of  Sophocles  and  of  Keats's  poems  found 
en  bia  person.  In  the  [»resenoe  of  Byron,  Trelawney 
and  Leigh  Hant,  Shelley's  remains  were  cremated 
on  the  shore.  His  ashes  were  buried  in  the  same 
bnrial  ground  with  Keats,  hard  by  the  pyramid 
of  Caiofl  Oestius  in  Borne. 

Shcdley's  poetry  belongs  primarily  to  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  epoch  in  modem  history.  Though  he  wrote 
•eveeal  long  narrative  poems  and  one  great  tragedy,  \^tS^ 
he  was  above  all  a  lyric  poet— according  to  some 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  England.  His  life,  like 
hia  poetry,  was  almost  untrammelled  by  conven- 
tion. Both  gave  great  offence  to  the  stricter  ele- 
menta  of  English  society.  In  some  respects  Shelley 
waa  peculiariy  unfortonate.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
after  his  ezputsk>n  from  Oxford  University,  he  mar- 
ried Banial  Westbroek,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  then 
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foand  Kimself  noable  ,to  support  her.  Later  he 
abandoned  her  and  eloped  with  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  OodwiD.  Within  a  year  his  first  wife  com- 
mitted suicide,  aad,  three  weeks  later,  Shelley  mar- 
ried Hary  Q-odwia.  The  tragedy  stirred  ap  mnch 
feeling  among  his  frieods.  Among  ctLers  the  poet> 
laureate,  Southey,  remonstrated  with  Shelley. 
Shelley  replied:  "I  take  Qod  to  witness,  if  such 
a  Being  is  now  regarding  both  yon  and  me,  and 
I  pledge  myself,  if  we  meet,  as  perhaps  you  expect, 
before  Him  after  death,  to  repeat  the  same  in  His 
presence — that  yon  accuse  me  wrongfully,  I  am 
innocent  of  ill,  either  done  or  intended."  Next 
came  Shelley's  tronble  with  the  Chancery.  Lord- 
Chancellor  Elden  refused  to  give  to  Shelley  the 
custody  of  his  own  children  on  the  ground  that 
Shelley's  professed  opinions  and  conduct  were  such 
as  the  law  pronounced  immoral.  Shelley  replied 
with  bis  famous  poetical  curse  "To  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor." While  the  poem  stands  as  a  maeterpieoe 
of  lyric  invective  it  did  not  mend  matters  for  Shel- 
ley in  England.  In  many  of  hia  other  poems  his 
detractors  saw  nothing  but  the  glorification  of 
revolution,  incest,  and  atheism.  When  he  wrote 
a  satirical  drama  on  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the 
unhappy  aSairs  of  Queen  Caroline,  even  hia  pub- 
lisher  turned  against  him.  Yet  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  Shelley's  purely  lyric  pieces  was  saoh 
that  he  must  ever  stand  as  one  of  the  foremoflt 
poets  of  England.  Either  his  "Adonais"  or  the 
beautiful  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  would  alone 
hare   perpetaated    his    name   in  English    letteie. 
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One  of  Shelley's  most  exquisite  pieces,  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  has  come  to  stand  as 
the  poet's  own  threnody: 

"When  the  lamp  is  shattered  Sfj^Si* 

The  light  In  the  dust  Ues -»---"—  threnody 


When  the  cloud  is  scattered 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 

When  the  lute  is  broken, 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not; 

When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accenls  are  soon  forgot 

As  mustc  and  splendor 

Surrive  not  the  lamp  and  the  Inie^ 
Th»  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mote, 
Ko  song  but  sad  dirges, 

like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  oeO, 
Or  the  moumfoi  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 


9» 


During  this  same  year  Thomas  de  QaiDcey  pub- seriTai  of 
i^hed  his  *' Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  a 
masterpiece  of  balanced  prose.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  likewise,  it  was  a  golden  period  for 
literature.  In  France,  Victor  Hugo  published  his 
'"Odes  et  Ponies  Diverses,"  a  collection  of  early 
poems  which  contained  some*  of  his  most  charming 
pieces.  The  rising  Swedish  poet,  Tegner,  broaght 
oat  his  * 'Children  of  the  Last  Supper."  In  Ger- 
many, Heinrich  Heine,  then  still  a  student  at  Bonn, 
issued  his  earliest  yerses.  For  Germany  this  was 
DO  less  a  golden  age  of  music.  Beethoven,  though 
quite  deaf,  was  still  the  greatest  of  living  com- 
posers. His  great  Choral  Symphony,  the  ninth 
in  D  minor,  was  produced  during  this  year,  as  was 
his  Solemn  Mass  in  D  major.    As  a  virtuoso  he 
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wu  riTalled  by  Rnmmel,  who  at  thk  tima  gire  to 
the  world  his  famoua  Septet,  aooeptttl  by  IuibmU 
as  his  masterwork.  Two  other  Gknnaii  oomposen 
BO  distiDgnished  themselveB  that  thej  wen  iarited 
to  London  to  coadact  the  PhilhanooBio  aooompani- 
'^  meata.  They  were  Carl  Maria  Ton  Weber,  who  bad 
jost  brought  out  bis  brilliant  opera,  "Ber  Jfrei- 
schutz,"  and  Ladwig  Spohr,  who  perfona*d  in 
LondoD  hit)  new  Symphony  in  D  minor.  Of  other 
compoBers  there  were  Franz  Sohabert,  whose  melo- 
dioQB  songs  and  symphonies  won  bim  the  reoogni> 
tion  of  the  Esterhazys  and  of  Beethoren.  Among 
those  whose  career  was  bat  beginning  were  Jacob 
Meyerbeer,  a  fellow  pupil  with  Webw  onder  Abb^ 
y<^ler  at  Vienna,  and  Felix  MendelssobD,  the 
precocious  pupil  of  the  famous  pianist  Mosohelea. 
Sir  Frederick  William  Hersehel,  the  graateet 
modem  astronomer,  died  at  Slough  in  BngUa£''. 
Heraohel  was  born  in  1788  at  Hanover.  Ha  was 
a  mnsician  of  rare  skill  and  a  self-taught  mfttha- 
matioian  of  great  ability.  In  1767,  he  deserted  tha 
band  of  Hanoverian  G^uarda  in  which  be  plajed 
the  oboe,  although  a  mere  boy,  and  fled  to  Eog* 
land,  where  he  tat^^ht  mnsio  and  aohieved  saeceM 
as  a  Tioliniat  and  o^^ist.  His  studies  in  aound 
and  harmony  led  him  to  take  up  optics;  and  from 
opUcB  to  astronomy  the  step  was  ah<»t.  Diaatiified 
with  the  erode  instruments  of  his  time,  he  made 
his  own  telescopes;  for  it  was  his  ambition  to  be 
not  a  mere  star-gaser,  but  an  earnest  student  of  the 
heavens.  By  day,  he  and  his  brother  and  nittf 
gronnd  specula;  by  night  he  observed  the  hesrens. 
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His  astronomical  work  includes  a  careful  study  of 
Turiable  stars;  an  attempt  to  explain  the  relation 
of  sun-spots  to  terrestrial  phenomensa;  the  deter- 
mination that  the  periods  of  rotation  of  various 
satellites,  like  the  rotation  of  our  own  moon,  are 
equal  to  the  times  of  their  revolutions  about  their 
primaries;  and  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus 
and  two  of  its  satellites,  and  of  the  sixth  and 
serenih  satellites  of  Saturn.  His  greatest  work 
was  his  study  of  binary  stars  and  the  demon- 
stration of  his  belief  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  universal  in  its  application.  His  labors  were 
inTarimbly  systematic,  and  were  characterized  by 
dogged,  Teutonic  perseverance.  His  discoveries 
were  never  purely  accidental,  but  were  made  in 
accordance  with  a  well-conceived  plan. 

Late  in  the  autumn  news  came  from  Venice  that 
Canova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  had  died.  Antonio  ^^^^  ^ 
Canova  was  born  in  1757  at  Passaguo  near  Treviso.  <^»«^» 
He  was  first  an  apprentice  to  a  statuary  in  Bassano, 
from  whom  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Venice, 
where  he  had  a  brilliant  career.  In  1779  he  was 
sent  by  the  Senate  of  Venice  to  Borne,  and  there 
produced  his  Theseus  and  the  Slain  Minotaur.  In 
1783,  Canova  undertook  the  execution  of  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  a  work  similar  to  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  His  fame  rapidly  increased. 
He  established  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  young 
Venetians,  and  among  other  works  produced  the 
well-known  Hebe  and  the  colossal  Hercules  hurling 
Liehas  into  the  sea.  In  1797,  Canova  finished  the 
model  of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  Archduchess 
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Ohriitina  of  Austrift.  Napoleon  called  the  rini^ 
Kolptor  to  Franoe,  aad  he  there  ezaoutod  the 
famoas  node  portrait  of  Napoleoo  oow  preaenrwi 
in  Milan.  After  bis  retara  to  Italjr  he  fadiioned 
hie  Peraeoa  with  the  Head  <^  Mednaa  at  Borne. 
When  the  Belvidere  Apollo  was  carried  off  to 
Fraooe,  thia  piece  of  etatoarjr  waa  thought  not  wn^ 
worthy  of  the  dassio  Apolto'a  pUoe  and  pedestal 
in  the  Vatican.  Among  the  lator  worka  of  C3ftM>Ta 
are  the  oolosaal  groap  of  Theseoa  Killing  the 
Hinotanr,  a  Paris,  and  a  Hector.  After  N^w- 
leon'a  second  fall  in  1816,  Caoora  ma  ooBmia- 
rioned  by  the  Pope  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
the  worloi  of  art  carried  from  Rome.  He  vetd  to 
Paris  and  encceeded  in  his  nuBsion.  At  his  retom 
to  Borne  in  1816,  the  Pope  created  him  Haiqius 
of  Orchia,  with  a  pension  of  8,000  sondi,  and  his 
name  was  entered  into  the  Golden  Book  at  tfaa 
Oapitol.  His  oloBing  years  were  spent  in  Vanioe. 
There  he  died  October  18, 1822. 

Upon  Canning's  accession  to  the  Uiniatiy  in  Sng- 
land,  Wellington  was  appointed  represenlativtt  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Powen  ooaTMted 
at  Yienna.  The  nnaettled  state  of  pablie  f^rinion 
kept  Wellington  in  England  and  later  at  Paris.  He 
did  not  join  the  C<HigreaB  nntU  after  its  adjoommant 
^  to  Verona,  to  dispose  of  purely  Italian  afllun.  Thna 

ofnnu  \i  happened  that  the  lapplementary  meetinga  at 
Verona  became  the  real  Boropean  Ooi^iew  of 
1833.  With  the  Keapolitan  problnn  i»aaCioaUy 
settled,  and  the  Greek  war  with  Tarkej  aft  a 
standstiU,   the   sitaation    in   Spain  waa  Um  moA 
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Tital  iiBQe.  The  Czar  of  Kossia  and  Mettemioh 
were  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  Constitution 
of  the  Spanish  liberals.  Alexander  hoped  to  make 
good  Ba8aa*8  non-intervention  in  Greece  by  march- 
ing a  TiotorioTiB  army  into  Spain.  The  extreme 
Boyaliats  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so 
bent  on  accomplishing  this  task  themselves  that 
Ihey  were  resolved  not  to  permit  any  Bassian 
troops  to  pass  through  France.  With  the  spectre 
of  a  general  European  war  thus  looming  on  the 
horiaon,  England  endeavored  to  hold  the  balance 
for  peace.  Acting  under  the  instructions  of  Can- 
sing,  Wellington  declared  that  England  would 
rather  set  herself  against  the  great  alliance  than 
ooDoent  to  joint  intervention  in  Spain.  In  his  de- 
qmtches  to  Canning,  Wellington  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  this  would  result  in  a  decision  to  leave  ^_    ^ 

WnglMid 

tho  Spaniards  to  themselves.  The  only  result  was  •ivBtad 
that  England  was  left  out  of  the  affair  altogether,  as 
she  had  been  in  the  case  of  Naples.  It  was  partly 
owing  to  this  international  slight  that  Canning  put 
his  foot  down  so  firmly  in  behalf  of  Portugal  and 
the  South  American  colonies. 

At  the  Congress  of  Verona,  Metternich  once  more 
won  the  day.  With  this  backing,  the  French  en- 
Toys,  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand,  in  defiance 
of  their  home  instructions,  committed  France  to 
war  with  Spain.  An  agreement  was  reached  that, 
in  default  of  radical  changes  in  the  Spanish  Con- 
slitatioii,  France  and  her  allies  would  resort  to 
iaterrenlion.  On  the  part  of  England,  Wellington 
lejected  this  proposal,  but  all  the  other  powers  con- 
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BentetC  When  the  French  Amliaaudon  retorDAd  to 
Fnooe,  their  Prime  Uinister,  Yilldle,  reated  bis 
disBatiflfaction  bj  repodiating  his  enrojL  He  ad- 
dreaaed  hinuelf  to  the  foreigB  AmbuBadoni  at  Fam 
with  a  request  that  the  alliea'  demands  oa  Spain  be 
postponed.  Montmorency  at  onoe  resigned.  No  no- 
tice was  taken  of  Yill^le's  request  except  bj  Eng- 
land. The  King  himself  vent  over  to  the  war  party 
and  appointed  ChateanbriaDd  his  Miniater  tA.  F<Heiga 
Affaire.  G-reat  Britain's  tentatire  oSer  of  mediatioB 
was  BQDunarilj  rejected  by  France.  To  TiU^e^ 
King  Louis  XVUx.  thoa  explained  his  ftttitnde: 
"Loois  XIT.  destroyed  the  PyreDcea;  I  ihall  oot 
atllow  them  to  be  raised  again.  He  plaoed  my  konw 
oo  the  throne  of  Spaioi  I  shall  not  allow  it  to  fall.'* 
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1823 

THE  Spanish  Govemment  was  resolved  to 
maintain  the  national  independenoe  of 
Spain.  It  would  make  no  concession.  The 
French  Ambassador  in  Madrid  was  recalled.  At 
the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers  in  January, 
the  King  himself  announced  his  decision:  **I  have 
ordered  the  recall  of  my  Minister.  One  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  prince  of 
my  family,  whom  I  fondly  call  my  son,  are  ready 
to  march  with  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  St.  Louis 
that  they  may  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  the 
grandson  of  Henri  IV.  They  shall  save  that  fair 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  reconcile  it  to  Europe." 
By  the  middle  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme 
and  his  staff  left  Paris.     On  April  7,  the  French  French 

invasion 

vanguard  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  the  Duke  en-ofspam 
tered  Irun,  welcomed  by  Spanish  royalists.  About 
the  same  time  the  Cortes  and  Constitutional  Min- 
istry left  Madrid,  and  compelled  King  Ferdinand 
VII.  to  accompany  them  to  Seville.  The  forces  of 
:!ie  Spanish  Government  fell  back  without  striking 
a  blow.  Bands  of  freebooters  calling  themselves 
royalists  went  pillaging  throughout  the  northern 
provinces.  The  commandant  of  Madrid  felt  con- 
strained to  beg  the  French  to  hasten  their  advance 
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lest  the  city  fall  a  prey  to  the  freebooters.  Already 
the  looting  of  the  suburbs  had  begun,  when  the 
French  entered  the  Spanish  capital  on  the  24th  of 
May.  A  regency  was  appointed  under  the  Duke 
of  Infantado.  The  Continental  powers  sent  ac- 
credited representatives  to  Madrid.  Meanwhile  the 
Cortes  withdrew  to  Cadiz.  King  Ferdinand  refused 
to  accompany  them ;  so  they  suspended  his  powers 
and  appointed  a  regency  over  his  head.  The  French 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Cadiz. 
Civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain.  Across  the  border 
in  Portugal  in  Portugal,  Dom  Miguel,  the  second  son  of  the 
absent  king,  excited  a  counter  revolution.  This 
state  of  afiairs  in  the  Peninsula  gave  a  finishing 
stroke  to  the  royal  cause  in  America.  In  Central 
America,  the  revolutionists  of  Costa  Bica  and 
deDcSTof  Guatemala,  who  had  made  common  cause  with 
America  Mexico,  proclaimed  their  independence.  In  Mex- 
ico, Santa  Anna  proclaimed  the  republic  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Emperor  Iturbide,  who  felt  his  throne  tot- 
tering beneath  him,  retired,  and  was  banished  from 
Mexico  with  an  annuity.  His  sympathizers  in  Costa 
Bica  were  overthrown  in  a  battle  at  Ochomoco.  On 
the  first  day  of  July,  Costa  Bica  was  united  with 
its  neighboring  States  in  the  federation  of  Central 
America.  Nor  had  Peru  been  idle.  Two  royalist 
armies  under  Santa  Cruz  had  entered  the  upper 
provinces.  During  the  summer  months  they  over- 
ran the  country  between  La  Paz  and  Oruro.  But  in 
The  Sooth  earlv  autumn  they  were  forced  back  by  the  revolu- 
struggle  tionists  under  Bolivar,  who  entered  Lima  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  had  himself  proclaimed  dictator  of 
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Pera.  Id  Brazil,  dnriog  tbiB  interval,  the  Congti* 
tatioaal  Aasembly  had  been  oonyoked  in  accordance 
with  Dom  Pedro's  promise.  Dnder  the  leadership 
of  the  two  Andrade  brothers  the  delegates  insisted 
on  the  most  liberal  of  eonstitations.  Dom  Pedro's 
first  attempt  to  suppress  the  liberal  leaders  was 
foiled  by  the  Assembly.  Finally  he  dissolved 
the  eontentions  assembly  and  exiled  the  Andrade 
brothers  to  France.  In  the  provinces  of  Pernam* 
boico  and  Ceara  a  republic  was  proclaimed.  Bebel* 
lion  broke  out  in  Cisplatina. 

In  Spain,  the  two  opposing  regencies  vied  with  warring 
each  other  in  retaliatory  measures.    Odious  perse*  ^^p*^ 
eatioDS  were  instituted  on  both  sides.    In  vain  the 
Duke  of  AngouISme  tried  to  restrain  the  reprisals 
of  the  Spanish  royalists.    In  August  he  appeared 
before  Cadiz.    He  called  upon  King  Ferdinand  to 
publish  an  amnesty  and  restore  the  medieval  Cortes. 
But  the  Spanish  Ministry,  in  the  King's  name,  sent 
a  defiant  answer.    Cadiz  was  thereupon  besieged,  gieseof 
On  August  80,  the  French  stormed  the  fort  of  the 
Trocadero.    Three  weeks  later  the  city  was  bom- 
barded.   For  the  Spanish  liberals,  the  cause  had 
beoome  hopeless.     The  French  refused  all  terms 
but  the  absolute  liberation  of  the  King.    On  Per-  t 

dinand's  assuranoe  that  he  bore  no  grudge  against 
his  ci4>tors,  the  liberals  agreed  to  release  him.  At 
iMt,  OB  the  IMHh  of  September,  Ferdinand  signed 
a  pioelamation  of  absolute  and  universal  amnesty. 
Hezt  day  he  was  taken  across  the  bay  to  the  French 
beadqoarttrs.    The  Cortes  dissolved. 

The  Duke  of  Angouldme  received  King  Ferdi- 
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nand  with  misgivings.     Already  he  had  written  to 

F^Minand' France:   ''What  most  worries  the   liberals  is  the 
vn. 

questibn  of  guarantees.    They  know  that  the  King's 

word  is  utterly  worthless,  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
promises  he  may  very  well  hang  every  one  of 
them."  AngoulSme's  first  interview  confirmed  his 
impression.  In  reply  to  his  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral pardon,  Ferdinand  pointed  to  the  ragged 
mob  shouting  in  front  of  his  windows,  and  said: 
**You  hear  the  will  of  the  people."  Angoul^me 
wrote  to  Yilldle:  ''This  country  is  about  to  fall 
back  into  absolutism.  I  have  conscientiously  done 
my  part,  and  shall  only  express  my  settled  convic- 
tion that  every  foolish  act  that  can  be  done  will 
bp  done." 

Within  twelve  hours  Ferdinand  annulled  all  acts 
of  the  Constitutional  Government  during  the  pre- 
ret^isate  Ceding  three  years.  By  approving  an  act  of  the  re- 
gency of  Madrid,  which  declared  all  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  removal  of  the  King  to  be  traitors, 
Ferdinand  practically  signed  the  death  warrant  ot 
those  men  whom  he  had  just  left  with  fair  promisee 
on  his  lips.  Even  before  reaching  Madrid,  Ferdi- 
nand YII.  banished  for  life  from  Madrid  and  from 
the  country  fifty  miles  around  it  every  person  who 
had  served  the  government  in  Spain  during  the  last 
three  years.  Don  Saez,  the  E^ing*8  confessor,  was 
made  Secretary  of  State.  He  revived  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  ordered  the  prosecution  of  all  those  oon- 
oemed  in  the  pernicious  and  heretical  doctrines 
associated  with  the  late  outbreak.  Ferdinand  justi- 
fied his  acts  with  a  royal  pronunoiamiento  oontaining 
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thia  oliaraoieiistic  passage:  ''My  soul  is  oonfouDded 
with  the  horrible  speotaole  ot  the  sacrilegioas  crimeB 
which  impiety  has  dared  to  eommit  against  the  Sa- 
preme  Maker  of  the  umTerse.  •  .  My  soul  shndden 
and  will  not  be  able  to  retam  to  tranquillity,  untili 
in  union  with  my  children,  my  faithful  subjects, 
I  offer  to  Qod  holocaosts  of  piety.'*  Thousands 
of  persons  were  imprisoned,  or  forced  to  flee  the 
cosntry.  On  November  7,  Biego  was  hanged. 
Young  men  were  shot  for  being  Freemasons.  •»^"*^ 
Women  were  sent  to  the  galleys  for  owning  pic- 
tures  of  Biego. 

The  Duke  of  Angouldme  was  indignant  and 
woald  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  King.  In 
a  parting  letter  of  remonstrance  he  wrote:  ''I  asked 
vour  Majesty  to  give  an  amnesty,  and  grant  to  your 
people  some  assurance  for  the  future.  You  have 
done  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Since  your 
Majesty  has  recovered  your  authority,  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  on  your  part  but  arrests  and  arbi* 
irary  edicts.  Anxiety,  fear,  and  discontent  begin 
to  spread  everywhere."  Angouldme  returned  to 
Prance  thoroughly  disenchanted  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  drawn  his  sword. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  return  of  absolute 
/ale  in  Spain  was  viewed  with  extreme  disfavor  by 
the  Liberals.  The  success  of  the  French  arms,  to 
be  sure,  gave  the  government  an  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  elections.  The  voice  of  the  Liberals 
was  heard,  however,  in  the  first  debate  over  the_ 

'  '  The 

Spanish  war.    Manuel,  a  Liberal  deputy,  denounced  2^|^J^ 
foreign  intervention  in  Spain.     He  said:  *'Oan  any 
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one  be  ignorant  that  the  misfortanes  of  the  Stnarts 
in  England  were  caused  bj  nothing  so  muoh  as  the 
assistance  granted  them  by  France — an  assistance 
foreign  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  people.  The 
Staarts  would  have  avoided  the  fate  that  over- 
took them  had  they  sought  their  support  within 
the  nation.''  For  this  alleged  defence  of  regicide 
Manuel  was  excluded  from  the  Chambers.  On  his 
refusal  to  give  up  his  constitutional  rights,  he  was 
forcibly  ejected  by  the  National  Guards.  ''It  is  an 
insult  to  the  National  Guard/'  exclaimed  the  vener- 
able Lafayette.  In  spite  of  the  momentary  triumph 
of  the  Boyalists,  Guizot's  final  verdict  on  French 
intervention  in  Spain  expresses  the  true  attitude  of 
France. 
Terdfct**  *'The  war  was  not  popular  in  France;  in  fact, 
it  was  unjust,  because  unnecessary.  The  Spanish 
revolution,  in  spite  of  its  excesses,  exposed  France 
and  the  Restoration  to  no  serious  risk;  and  the 
intervention  was  an  attack  upon  the  principle  of 
the  legitimate  independence  of  States.  It  really 
produced  neither  to  Spain  nor  France  any  good 
result.  It  restored  Spain  to  the  incurable  and  in- 
capable despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  without  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  revolutions;  it  substituted  the 
ferocities  of  the  absolutist  populace  for  that  of  the 
anarchical  populace.  Instead  of  confirming  the  in- 
fluence of  France  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  it  threw 
the  King  of  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  absolutist 
powers,  and  delivered  up  the  Spanish  Liberals  to 
the  protection  of  England." 
During  this  year  in  France  occurred  the  deaths  of 
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DamoaiieSi  the  famoas  general  of  the  Beyolution, 
and  of  Marshal  Davoost,  the  hero  of  EckmUhl, 
AueiBtikit,  and  a  score  of  other  victories  won  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  At  Borne,  Pope 
Pins  Vn.,  the  one  time  prisoner  of  Napoleon,  died 
in  old  age,  and  was  sacceeded  by  Pope  Leo  XII. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Jenner,  the  great  English  surgeon  ^^^ 
and  originator  of  vaccination,  died  in  the  same  year 
at  London.  Jenner  was  led  to  his  great  discovery 
by  the  remark  of  an  old  peasant  woman:  ''I  can't 
catch  smallpox,  for  I  have  had  cowpox.''  In  1796, 
Jenner  performed  the  first  vaccination  on  a  boy 
patient,  James  Phipps,  whom  he  subsequently  en- 
dowed with  a  house  and  grounds.  The  scientific 
results  of  this  experiment  and  those  that  followed 
were  embodied  by  Jenner  in  his  ''Inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  variolse  vaccinae/'  pub- 
lished on  the  eve  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  „  . 
Unlike  so  many  other  medical  innovations,  Jen-^*<*° 
ner*s  epoch-making  cure  for  the  dread  disease  of 
smallpox  won  him  almost  instant  general  renown. 
Parliament,  in  1802,  voted  him  a  national  reward 
of  £10,000,  and  a  few  years  later  added  another  gift 
of  £20,000.  After  his  death  a  public  monument 
was  erected  to  Jenner's  memory  on  Trafalgar 
Square. 

In  India,  Lord  Hastings  retired  from  the  gover- 
norship at  Calcutta  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Amherst.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to  office,  ooTarnor 
Dutch  influence  had  already  become  paramount  m 
Borneo,  whereas  the  British  were  firmly  settled  in 
Singapore. 
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In  North  America  it  was  a  year  of  indostriid  prog- 
1688.  On  October  8,  the  first  boat  passed  through 
the  new  Erie  Oanal  from  Boohester  to  New  York. 
In  Brooklyn  the  first  three-story  brick  houses  were 
built  and  the  paving  of  streets  was  begun.  The 
new  system  of  numbering  houses  came  in  vx)gue. 
The  earliest  steam  printing  press  was  set  up  in 
New  York  and  issued  its  first  book.  The  manu- 
faoture  of  pins  was  begun,  and  wine  in  marketable 
Amerioftn  quantities  was  first  made  in  Cincinnati.    American 

letters         ^ 

letters  saw  the  appearance  of  Cooper's  novelsi  ''The 
Pioneers"  and  the  'TiloL"  Halleck  published  his 
famous  poem,  ''Marco  Bosarris."  During  this  year 
an  American  squadron  under  Commodore  Porter 
put  an  end  to  piracy  and  freebooting  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  first  day  of  December  the  Eigh- 
teenth  Congress  met  and  Henry  Clay  was  once  more 
o^ected  Speaker  of  the  House. 
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1824 

IN  JANUARY,  a  protective  tariff  bill  was  intio- 
daced  in  the  Amerioan  Gongresa.    It  was  op- 
poaed  by  the   Soath  and   by  New  England. 
On  May  82,  Oongresa,  by  a  majority  of  five  in  the 
House  and  four  in  the  Senate,  passed  Clay's  meas- 
nre.    The  average  rate  of  tariff  was  thirty-seven 

per  cent  Before  the  passage  of  the  bill  ^"glcind^g^i^Siff 
had  been  importing  goods  more  cheaply  than 
Americana  could  mannfactare  them.  American 
manafaotnrerB  could  now  sell  their  goods  at 
a  profit.  Even  then  there  were  believers  in  free 
trade,  who  held  that  the  country  would  naturally 
produce  that  which  was  prohibited,  and  that  the 
|>roductions  which  were  brought  into  existence  by 
taxation  put  a  portion  of  the  people  into  unprofit- 
able  employment,  advantageous  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers. But  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
with  the  aid  of  the  representatives  from  the  manu- 
facturing districta  of  New  England,  were  strong 
enough  to  give  the  tariff  a  small  majority.  From 
1824  the  impoeition  of  protective  duties  has  been  the 
hone  of  contention  of  the  two  great  political  parties 
in  America.  The  economical  struggle  between  pro- 
tection and  free  trade  has  since  gone  on  with  vary-  ^ 
mg  features.  Political  leadership  in  the  United  ^JJ^^ 
States  was  passing  from  the  South  to  the  North. 
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New  York,  Pennsjlvaaia  and  Ohio  were  fast  push- 
ing  to  the  front.  Buffalo  had  20,000  population; 
and  other  interior  towns  were  growing  rapidly. 
Millions  of  acres  of  valuable  lands  were  put  under 
cultivation  in  the  central  and  western  counties  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio;  manu- 
facturing industries  multiplied.  From  a  Bpaisely 
inhabited  country  in  1600,  Ohio  had  grown,  in 
1624,  to  be  the  fifth  State  in  population. 
Amfirican  American  letters  were  enriched  in  this  year  by 
Irving's  '* Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  Paulding's  ''John 
Bull,"  Bancroft's  '^Politics  in  Ancient  Greece," 
and  Verplanck's  ''Bevealed  Beligion." 

During  the  first  session  of  Congress  a  speoial 
message  from  President  Monroe  recommended  the 
establishment  of  intercourse  with  the  new  indepen- 
dent States  of  South  America — Venezuela,  New 
l^rteao  Oranada,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile  and  Peru.  OongresB 
reoogn^  voted  f  or  recognition  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  the  President  signed  the  bilL  The  United 
States  was  the  first  among  the  civilized  powers  to 
welcome  the  new  republics. 

The  struggle  for  independence  in  South  America 
was  furthered  more  than  ever  by  the  unsatis&ctory 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Peninsula.  In  Spain  the  re* 
turn  of  absolute  rule  was  still  followed  by  a  reign 
of  terror.  The  people  there  relapsed  into  medieval 
barbarism. 

In  Portugal,  the  revolution  stirred  up  by  Bom 
Miguel  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  that  prince 
from  Lisbon.  His  father,  Dom  Pedro,  in  Braailt 
thought  it  wise  to  recognize  the  liberal  oonatitu* 
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tioQ  impoeed  upon  him  by  his  people.  In  the  other 
Latin- American  ooantries  the  people  rebelled  against  ooBiHiS?* 
one-man  rale.  In  Chile,  General  O'Higgina  wasumphtt^ 
forced  to  resign  his  dictatorship  and  a  provisional 
Triamyirate  assamed  the  goyemment  At  Lima, 
BoUrar  found  his  powers  curtailed.  Mariano  Prado 
was  elected  president  The  feeling  against  imperial- 
ism was  so  strong  in  Central  America  that  all  the 
smaller  States  joined  in  confederation  to  ward  off 
this  danger  threatening  them  from  Mexico.  ^t^i^^Qfowthor 
Junta  of  San  Salvador  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a^^uin^ 
resolution  favoring  annexation  by  the  United  States 
of  North  America  in  case  the  Mexican  imperialists 
crossed  its  borders.  Eventually  San  Salvador,  to- 
gether with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Bica,  joined  the 
Central  American  Union.  The  first  Congress  in 
Costa  Bica  elected  Juan  Mora  president.  In  Mex- 
ico, in  the  meantime,  a  strong  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  by  Santa  Anna.  Ex-Emperor 
Iiurbide,  who  in  defiance  of  his  exile  returned  to 
Mexico,  was  arrested  as  he  landed  at  Sota  la  Marina 
in  July.  He  was  taken  to  the  capital,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  As  he  faced  death  he  said: 
^^Mexicans,  I  die  because  I  came  to  help  you.  I  shot 
die  gladly,  because  I  die  among  you.  I  die  not 
as  a  traitor,  but  with  honor.'*  With  Iturbide  out 
of  the  way,  Santa  Anna  established  a  government 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  the  annexation  of 
California.  Henceforth  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
return  to  Spanish  rule.  In  England,  Canning  fol-  SMUAnna 
lowed  Monroe  with  an  absolute  recognition  of  the 
independent  governments  in  America. 
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By  this  time  public  opinion  in  England  liad  been 
arooMd  in  behalf  of  the  Greeki  still  stroggtiDg  tat 
their  independence  from  the  yoke  of  Tarfci^y.  A 
poverfol  impetus  was  given  to  thie  fMling  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Lord  Byron  in  Qteooa.  A  few 
months  before  the  poet  had  sailed  ttom  Genoa  for 
Greece  to  take  active  part  in  the  ww  for  freedona. 
Be  died  of  fever  at  MissoloDghi  <m  April  19^ 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  One  of  his  last  poems 
was  a  spirited  tranalatioa  of  Bhegas'  famoos  Greek 
national  hymn: 

Song  ol  the  Greeks,  arieel 

The  gloiioug  hour  abiuM  forth. 
And,  worlhj  of  such  tiea, 

Dlsplaj  who  ^ve  ua  woflli! 

Bona  o{  Qreekal  lei  us  go 
Id  arma  i^iuat  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  ahull  Sow 
Id  a  rircr  past  our  faeL 

Theu  iDiiDlullj  despise 

The  Turtdah  tjraDl's  fOke. 
Let  your  country  aee  you  riM, 

Till  all  her  ohaliw  are  brafceL 

Smre  shades  ot  chiefs  and  aages. 

Behold  the  ooining  siritel 
Sreeka  ol  past  ages. 

Oh,  atari  agsin  to  life  I 

At  iha  souud  ot  ray  tovmpet, 

Br«ak  your  sleep,  }oId  witL  dm[ 
And  the  aeTsn-hlil'd  dt^  aeek, 

Fight,  and  wid,  Ull  we  sra  fre«. 

Byron's  death  served  the  Greek  oaose  better  per- 
haps than  alt  he  ooald  have  achieved  had  his  life 
been  prolonged.  It  cansed  a  greater  stir  throogh- 
oat  ContioeDtol  Europe  than  it  did  in  England.     la 
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truth  Byron's  poetry  was  more  appreciated  by  the 
world  at  large  than  by  hk  oountrymen — a  literary 
anomaly  that  has  prevailed  eren  to  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Ooethe  said  of  Byron  after  his  qq^^,^  ^ 
death:  ''The  English  may  think  of  Byron  as  they  ^^"^ 
pleaae;  bat  this  is  certain,  that  they  can  show  no 
poet  who  is  to  be  compared  with  him.  He  is  dif* 
fareBt  from  all  the  others,  and  for  the  most  part 
greater."  Mazzini,  many  years  later,  concluded  his 
{amons  essay  on  Byron  and  Gh>ethe  with  this  yindi- 
eaiion  of  the  English  poet's  claim:  ''The  day  will^^l^'* 
eome  when  Democracy  will  remember  all  that  it 
owes  to  Byron.  England  too,  will,  I  hope,  one  day 
remember  the  mission — so  entirely  English,  yet 
hitherto  overlooked  by  her — which  Byron  fulfilled 
on  the  Continent;  the  European  cast  given  by  him 
to  English  literature,  and  the  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy for  England  which  he  awakened  among  us." 
Shelley,  who  knew  Byron  intimately,  has  given  per-  sbeUesr^ 
haps  the  best  expression  to  the  English  view  of 
him.  He  said  of  him  in  1822:  "The  coarse  music 
which  he  produced  touched  a  chord  to  which  a 
million  hearts  responded.  •  •  •  Space  wondered 
less  at  the  swift  and  fair  creations  of  Ood  when 
he  grew  weary  of  vacancy,  than  I  at  this  spirit  of 
an  angel  in  the  mortal  paradise  of  a  decaying 
body."  To  most  Englishmen  of  his  day,  Byron, 
like  Shelley,  appeared  as  a  monster  of  impious 
wickedness.  Unlike  Shelley,  he  attained  thereby 
the  rogue  of  the  fi^bidden.  His  earliest  poems 
•ehiered  what  the  French  call  a  9uceh  de  weandal. 
His  satire,  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
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brought  to  the  youthfal  poet  a  notoriety  amouiit- 
ing  to  fame.  After  the  pablication  of  the  first  two 
cantos  of  ^'Childe  Harold,''  in  1812,  according  to 
bis  own  phrase,  he  awoke  to  find  himself  famouBi 
and  became  a  spoiled  child  of  society.  Trelawney 
has  recorded  that  Byron  was  what  London  in* the 
days  of  the  Prince  Begent  made  him.  One  of 
Byron's  ablest  critics,  Symonds,  has  put  this  eren 
more  strongly:  ^*His  judgment  of  the  world  was  pre- 
judgment maturely  warped,  while  his  naturally  earnest  feel- 
ings were  overlaid  with  affectations  and  prejudices 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off.  ...  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  be  well  born,  but  ill  bred, 
combining  the  pride  of  a  peer  with  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  a  parvenu."  Byron's  life  in  London 
between  1812  and  1816  certainly  increased  his  ten- 
dency to  cynicism,  as  did  his  divorce  from  his  wife. 
While  these  experiences  distorted  his  personal  char- 
acter, they  supplied  him,  however,  with  much  of  the 
irony  wrought  into  his  masterpiece,  **Don  Juan.'* 
His  poetic  genius  derived  its  strongest  stimulus 
from  bis  imbittered  domestic  life  and  from  his 
Byron's  travcls  in  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece.  This  twofold 
tost  works  Qiiaracter  of  the  poet  it  is  that  is  revealed  in  his 
best  poems,  ''Childe  Harold"  and  ''Don  Juan."  He 
used  both  works  as  receptacles  for  the  most  in- 
congruous ideas.  "If  things  are  farcical,"  he  once 
said  to  Trelawney,  "they  will  do  for  *Don  Juan';  if 
heroical,  you  shall  have  another  canto  of  'Childe 
Harold.'  "  This  means  of  disposing  of  his  poetic 
ideas  accounts  for  the  great  volume  of  Byron's 
verse  as  well   as  for  its  inequality.    That  "Don 
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Juan'*   was    neTer    finished   cannot   therefore    be 
regretted. 

Byron's  last  verses  were  lines  written  on  January 
S2,  1824,  at  Missolonghi.  To  one  of  his  English 
military  associates  in  the  expedition  of  Lepanto  he 
reoiarked:  '"You  were  complaining  that  I  never 
write  any  poetry  now.  This  is  my  birthday,  and 
I  have  ]Q8t  finished  something  which,  I  think,  is 
better  than  what  I  nsually  write."  They  were  the 
(amoas  lines,  '*0n  this  Day  I  complete  my  Thirty- 
sixth  Tear": 

*Tb  (faD6  the  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move: 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf ; 

Tlie  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone. 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone  I 
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Awake!  (not  Greece    she  is  awake  I) 

Awake  mj  spirit  I    Think  through  wliom 
Thj  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  homo! 

If  thou  regret'st  thj  jouth,  whj  livet 

The  land  of  honorable  death 
is  here — Up,  to  the  field,  and  give 
Awajr  thy  breath  I 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  foood — 

A  soldier*s  grave,  for  thee  the  best  I 
Tbeo  look  annind,  and  chooee  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rastl 

When  Byron  died,  Missolonghi  had  been  deliv- 
ered from  its  first  siege.  Greece  was  plunged  in 
eiTil  war.  Kolokotrones,  who  set  himself  np  against 
tlie  goreniment  of  Kondariottes  and  EoUetee,  was 
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orerthrowo  aad  lodged  in  a  priaoD  on  the  island  of 
J  Hjdra.     Ad  offer  of  Ruasiao  iatervention  at  the 

^^radu  price  of  Bnaaiaa  auzeraiaty  waa  rejected  by  the 
Qreeka.  Enooaraged  bj  this,  the  Sult&D  appealed 
to  his  rasBal,  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt,  to  help  him 
exterminate  the  Greeks.  The  island  of  Crete  was 
held  out  to  Mehemet  Ali  aa  a  prize.  The  ambi- 
tious ruler  of  Egypt  responded  with  enthusiaam. 
He  raised  an  army  of  90,000  men  and  a  fleet,  and 
sent  them  forth  under  the  command  of  his  adopted 
son  Ibrahim.     Early  in  the  spring  the  Egyptian  ex- 

iDTMin  pedition  landed  in  Crete  and  all  bat  exterminated 
its  Creek  population.  The  island  of  Kobsos  was 
next  captured;  and  its  inhabitants  were  butchered, 
lu  July,  the  Turkish  fleet  took  advantage  of  the 
Creek  Government's  weakness  to  make  a  descent 
upon  Faara,  one  of  the  choicest  islands  of  Greece. 
Id  spite  of  desperate  resistance,  the  citadel  of  Fsara 
was  stormed,  and  the  Psariotes  were  put  to  the 

8«ck(rf  sword.  Thousands  were  slain,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  How  little  the 
miseries  of  the  Greeks  affected  the  rulers  of  Europe 
may  be  gathered  from  this  bright  side  light  on 
Metternich  given  by  his  secretary  Gentz: 

"Prince  Metternich  was  taking  an  excursioa,  io 
which  unfortunately  I  could  not  accompany  him. 
I  at  once  sent  a  letter  after  him  from  Ischl  with 
the  important  news  of  the  Psarloto  defeat.  .  .  . 
The  prince  soon  came  back  to  me;  and  (pianis- 
simo,  in  order  that  friends  of  Greece  might  not  hear 
it)  we  congratulated  one  another  on  Uie  event,  which 
may  very  well  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end  fur 
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the  Greek  insorrection. "  The  Greeks,  instead  of 
desponding,  were  aroused  to  fieroer  resistance  than 
ever.  A  Hydriote  fleet  foiled  Ibrahim  Pasha's  at- 
tempt on  Samos.  When  he  tried  to  return  to  Orete 
his  fleet  was  beaten  back  with  a  signal  reverse. 
Finally,  late  in  the  year,  the  Egyptians  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Hydriote  ^^-^^JSS^ 
captains,  and  regained  their  base  of  supplies  in'^^ 
Crete. 

While  Canning's  Ministry  was  still  preparing 
the  ground  for  European  intervention  in  Greece, 
the  British  Goverament  in  India  found  itself  with 
another  native  war  on  its  hands.  In  1822,  the 
Barmeee  leader  Bundula  had  invaded  the  countries 
between  Burma  and  Bengal.  The  Burmese  con- 
quered the  independent  principalities  of  Assam  and  BurmeM 
Munipore,  and  threatened  Gachar.  Next  Bundula  ^^ 
invaded  British  territory  and  cut  off  a  detachment 
of  British  sepoys.  It  was  evident  that  the  Burmese 
were  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Bengal.  Lord  Am- 
herst, who  had  assumed  charge  early  in  1824,  sent 
an  expedition  against  them  under  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell.  The  resistance  of  the  Burmese  wa&  des- 
picable. The  British  soldiers  nowhere  found  foes 
worthy  of  their  steel.  In  May,  the  British  expedi- 
tion, having  marched  straight  to  Burma,  occupied 
the  capital  Bangooo,  which  was  found  deserted  aad 
denuded  of  all  supplies.  Ill  fed  and  far  from  sue-  g|^^  ^ 
eor,  the  British  had  to  spend  a  rainy  season  there,  ^^^v*'^ 
Taking  advantage  el  their  precarious  position,  Bun- 
dula returned  late  in  the  year  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men.    The  Eoglishmen  were  besieged.    In 
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December  they  made  a  eucoeasful  sortie  and  stormed 
the  Burmese  stockades.     Bnndale  with  the  remains 

Briti^      of  his  army  was  driven  up  the  banks  of  the  river 

i>»°»***  Irawaddy.  They  made  a  stand  at  Donabew,  some 
forty  miles  from  Bangoon,  where  they  held  the 
British  in  check. 

The  rest  of  the  world  throughout  this  year  lay  in 
profound  peace.  In  Germany  the  rulers  of  the  va- 
rious principalities  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
reigDS  undisturbed.  Only  in  Brunswick  the  as- 
BumptiOB  of  the  government  by  Charles  Frederick 
William  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  G-erman 
Diet.  Although  pronounced  incapable  of  reigning, 
be  succeeded  none  the  less  in  clinging  to  his  throne. 
A  more  important  event  for  the  enlightened  ele- 
ment in  Germany  was  the  appearance  of  the  fitst 
oE  Leopold    von    Banke's   great  histories    of    the 

iett«r*  Bomance  and  Teutonic  peoples.  In  the  realm  of 
poetry  a  stir  was  created  by  the  publication 
of  Bueckert's  and  Boeme's  lyrics,  and  Heinrich 
Heine's  "Alamansor"  and  "BatclifEe." 

In  France,  Lamartine  brought  out  his  "Death 
of  Socrates,"  and  Louis  Thiers  published  the  first 
instalments  of  his  great  "History  of  the  French 
Bevolntion."    Simultaneoaaly  there  appeared  Fran- 

F™oh  5ois  Mignet's  "History  o£  the  French  Revolution." 
While  these  htBtorians  were  expounding  the  lessons 
of  this  great  regeneration  of  France,  the  Boyalists 
in  the  Chambers  did  their  best  to  undo  its  work. 
After  the  ejection  of  Manuel  from  the  Chambers, 
and  Uie  Ministers'  consequent  appeal  to  the  country, 
the  elections  were  so  manipulated  by  the  govern- 
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ment  that  only  nineteen  Liberal  members  were  re- 
tamed    to    the    Chambers.     Imm&liate   advantage Sltb^ 
was  taken  of  this  to  favor  the  Clericals  and  re- 
tamed  Emigr^es,   and  to  change  the  laws  so  as 
to  elect  a  new  Hoase  every  seven  years,  instead 
of  one-fifth  part  of  the  Chamber  each  year.    Mon- 
seignear  Frayssinoas,  the  leader  of  the  Clericals, 
was  made  Minister  oi  Pablic  Instraotion.     The  fric- 
tioQ  between  Prime  Minister  Vill^le  and  Chateau*  ' 
briand  was  ended  by  Yilldle*s  summary  dismissal  of 
Chateaubriand  as  Foreign  Minister.    Chateaubriand  chateau- 
at  once  became  the  most  formidable  opponent  ofdinuiiMd 
the   Ministry  in  the  ''Journal  des  D^bats,''   and 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    At  this  stage  of  pablic 
affairs  Louis  XYIIL  died,  on  September  16,  with  Death  or 

Louis 

the  ancient  pomp  of  royalty.  Before  he  expired  he  ^^^in. 
said,  pointing  to  his  bed:  ''My  brother  will  not  die 
in  that  bed.'*  The  old  King's  prophecy  was  based 
on  the  character  of  the  French  people  as  much  as 
on  that  of  his  brother.  Indeed,  Louis  XVIII.  was 
the  only  French  ruler  during  the  Nineteenth  Century 
who  died  as  a  sovereign  in  his  bed.  He  was  duly 
SQcceeded  by  his  brother.  Count  of  Artois,  who 
took  the  title  "Charles  X.''  and  retained  Yilldle 
%B  Minister  of  France. 
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CHARLES  X.  was  crowned  King  of  Fnooe  in 
the  Cathedral  of  BheimB.  His  flrat  public 
measure  was  the  appropriation  of  a  million 
francs  to  indemDifj  the  French  BoyalUts,  whose 
x.  lands  had  been  confiscated  dnring  the  French  Revo- 
Intion.  Next  came  the  proposal  of  a  law  on  ■aori- 
lege,  and  one  for  primogeniture.  Both  billB  were 
etrenuonely  opposed  by  the  Liberals.  Broglie  ex- 
claimed:  "What  yoa  are  now  preparing  is  a  sooial 
and  political  reyolation,  a  revolation  E^^nst  the 
revolution  which  changod  France  nearly  forty  years 
^o."  Old  Lafayette  was  glad  to  leave  the  oonatry 
to  visit  North  America. 

Id  the  United  States  the  election  of  1894  had  to 
be  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
tiie  Presidency  the  candidates  were  Andrew  Jack- 
son, John  Qainoy  Adams,  Crawford  and  Clay,  and 
for  the  Tice-Presidency  Calhoan,  Sanford,  liacon, 
Jackson,  Van  Buren  and  Clay.  They  alt  belonged 
to  the  Demooratic-Repablioan  party.  Jaokson  had 
received  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes — 
99  were  for  him  and  81  for  Adams.  Calhoun,  as 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  led  with  18S  votes. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  Clay,  as  leader, 
opposed  Jackson.     Adams  was  declared  Pr«ndent, 
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with  Calhoun  for  Vice- President.  The  electoral 
Tote  of  thirteen  States  was  given  to  Adams,  while 
Jackson  received  seven.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  QuIdoj 
then  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  Washington  had  made  Pr«>id«nt 
him  Minister  to  The  Hague,  and  then  to  Lisbon, 
and  in  1797  his  father,  then  President,  sent  him  as 
Minister  to  Berlin.  In  1808,  he  was  United  States 
Senator.  Six  years  later  he  was  Minister  to  Russia. 
Daring  both  of  Monroe's  terms  he  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Upon  his  inauguration  as  President,  Adams 
made  Clay  Secretary  of  State.  Wirt,  McLean  and 
Southard  were  retained  in  the  Cabinet  The  ad- 
herentB  of  Jackson  declared  that  a  bargain  had  been 
made  between  Clay  and  Adams,  who  then  paid  Clay  ^SdJS^ 
they  alleged  for  his  support  in  the  ^'scrub  race" 
for  the  Presidency.  Randolph  characterized  the 
supposed  arrangement  as  a  ^'bargain  between  the 
Puritan  and  the  Black  Leg,"  and  in  consequence 
challenged  by  Clay  to  fight  a  duel.  Neither 
injured.  The  election  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate reorganization  of  political  parties,  on  the 
question  of  supporting  Adams's  administration. 
Whether  the  successor  of  Adams  should  be  a 
Northerner  or  a  Southerner  was    the  question  at 


iivue.  His  opponents  were  slave-holders  and  their  ^^^^ 
Northern  friends;  his  supporters,  the  antagonists  of  ^u^ 
the  Democratic  party,  whether  known  as  National 
Republican,  Whig  or  Republican  party,  all  of  which 
terms  were  in  use.  For  the  first  time  the  new  Con* 
greas,  under  the  reapportionment,  represented  the 
entire  population  of  the  country,  with  New  York, 
PenDBjlTaoia  and  Ohio  in  the  lead.    In  the  Senate 
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vera  men  of  brillisnt  promiae.  Clay  ma  Btill  « 
Jeader,  and  so  was  "Webster,  in  the  miag  maj- 
esty of  his  renowD.  The  eontest  between  the  par- 
ties was  narrowed  down  to  two  great  iaanos — ^in- 
terna] improvementB  nnder  Dational  aospioea  and 
tariff  for  the  protection  of  manafaetorea.     Prosident 

JH^,  Adams  in  his  Urst  mess^e  gave  opportunity  for 
ooDoerted  opposition.  He  took  advanced  gronnd  in 
favor  of  national  expenditare  on  interaal  improve- 
ments, and  arged  the  mnltiplication  of  canals,  the 
endowment  of  a  national  university,  expenditures 
for  BoientiSo  researoh,  and  the  erection  of  a  national 
observatory.  He  announced  that  an  invitation  had 
been  accepted  from  the  Soath  American  states  to  a 
conference  at  Panama,  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  political  and  commercial  leagae  between  the 
two  Americas.  The  Senate  requested  President 
Adams  to  give  it  information  "touching  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  Spanish-American  states, 
or  any  of  them — in  regard  to  negro  slavery."  The 
subject  was  debated  for  almost  the  entire  session. 
When  enough  had  been  said  to  show  that  slavery 
must  not  be  interfered  with,  the  delegates  were 
nominated  and  an  appropriation  was  made.  The 
delegates  never  went. 
On  November  4,  the  first  boat  travelling  along 

Erie  cuui  the  new  Erie  Oanal  reached  New  York.  Through 
the  efEorts  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  SUte  of  New 
York  without  Oongressional  ud  bad  completed  the 
great  Erie  Canal.  Its  annnal  tolls  were  found  to 
amount  to  half  its  oost  The  financial  and  oommer- 
cial  results  of  the  great  work  were  immediate  and 
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nutiiifeBt.  The  cost  of  carrying  freight  between 
Albany  and  New  York  was  reduced  from  the  1820  ^^f*^ 
rate  of  $88  per  ton,  to  $22.50,  and  soon  to  $6.60. 
Travel  was  no  less  facilitated,  so  that  it  was  possi* 
ble  for  emigrants  to  reach  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Wiaconsin  cheaply.  These  fertile  States  grew  ac- 
cordingly in  population.  In  1826  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  was  nearly  completed;  the  outer  walls 
proved  to  be  uninjured  by  the  fire  of  1814.  The 
foundation  of  the  central  building  had  been  laid 
in  1818,  and  this  edifice  was  now  completed  on  its 
original  plan. 

The  American  visit  of  the  old  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette—to  give  him  his  French  name — was  celebrated 
with  national  rejoicings.  Years  ago,  when  he  left 
the  American  republic  after  its  independence  was 
achieved,  it  was  a  poor,  weak  and  struggling  nation.  lAfayetta 
Its  prosperity  and  increasing  power  now  amazed  Amerio* 
him.  The  thirteen  colonies  along  the  coast  had 
increased  to  twenty -four  independent,  growing  and 
progressive  commonwealths,  reaching  a  thousand 
miles  westward  from  the  sea.  Lafayette  was  the 
nation's  guest  for  a  year.  On  June  17,  1825,  just 
fifty  years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  obelisk  which  commemorates 
that  battle  in  Boston.  On  this  same  occasion  Daniel 
Webster  made  one  of  his  great  speeches.  Lafay* 
eUe  returned  to  France  in  the  American  frigate 
*' Brandy  wine,*'  named  in  honor  of  the  first  battle 
in  which  Lafayette  fought  and  was  wounded  half 
a  century  before.  Congress  presented  him  with  a 
gift  of  $200,000  in  money,  and  with  a  township 
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of  land  in  recognition  of  tbe  disintereeted  serrices 
of  his  jonth. 

Shortly  before  President  Adams  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  send  North  American  representatives 
to  the  proposed  Congress  of  Panama,  thirteen 
independent  States  joined  at  Bnenos  Ajres  in  a 
powerful  confederation  and  formed  the  Bepnblic 

Argentine  of  Argentine.  A  national  constitution  was  adopted 
^^  ^  and  Bivadiera  elected  President  The  new  republic 
was  soon  called  upon  to  prove  its  mettle  in  the 
war  levied  against  it  by  Brazil  for  the  possession 
of  Uruguay.  In  the  end  Uruguay  remained  a  part 
of  Argentina.  Brazil  had  previously  achieved  its 
complete  independence  from  the  mother  country  by 
assuming  the  public  debt  of  Portugal,  amounting 
to  some  ten  million  dollars.  England  gave  its  offi- 
cial recognition  to  these  new  changes  of  government 
as  it  had  to  the  others. 

The  British  war  against  the  Burmese  was  nearly 
over.  Early  in  the  year  the  British  forces  left  at 
Rangoon  advanced  up  the  river  Irawaddy  toward 
Donabew.  The  first  attempt  to  take  this  stronghold 
was  repulsed,  whereupon  the  British  settled  down 
to  a  regular  siege.     While  trying  to  get  the  range 

^^^  with  their  mortars  the  gunners  succeeded  in  killing 
Bundala,  the  chieftain  of  the  Burmese.  His  brother 
flinched  from  the  command  of  the  army  and  was 
promptly  beheaded.  The  Burmese  forces  went  to 
pieces.  The  British  proceeded  to  Prome,  and  in- 
flicted another  crushing  defeat  on  the  remaining 
detachments  of  the  Burmese  army.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  column  the  Burmese  rulers 
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at  Ava  became  frantic.  All  tbe  demented  women 
ihat  ocmld  be  found  in  and  about  Ava  were  gath- 
ered together  and  coiidaoted  to  the  front  that  thej 
Dught  bewitch  the  English.  When  this  measure 
proved  ine£Eectual,  Prince  Tharawadi  tried  to  stem 
the  British  approach,  but  coald  not  get  his  fol- 
lowers to  face  the  enemy.  All  the  country  f roni  ^[^JJ[5^ 
Sangoon  to  Ava  was  under  British  control.  The"^^^^^ 
Burmese  came  to  terms.  As  a  result  of  the  conflict 
the  territoriee  of  Assam^  Arrakan  and  Tenaserim 
were  ceded  to  the  Britbh. 

While  the  British  were  still  in  the  midst  of  this 
campaign  a  crisis  occurred  in  Bhurtpore.  The  sud- 
den death  of  the  Bajah  there  left  no  successor  to 
the  throne  but  an  infant  son  of  seven.  He  was 
proclaimed  Bajah  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle.  A  cousin  of  the  dead  king  won  over  the 
army  of  Bhurtpore,  and  putting  the  uncle  to  death 
imprisoned  the  little  Bajah.  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
the  aged  British  Besident  at  Delhi,  interfered  in  be-  crisis  in 
half  of  the  little  prince  and  advanced  British  troops 
into  Bhurtpore.  His  measures  were  repudiated  by 
Lord  Amherst.  Sir  David  took  the  rebuff  so  much 
to  heart  that  he  resigned  his  appointment.  Within 
two  months  after  his  retirement  the  old  soldier  died 
in  bitterness  of  souL  The  sequel  vindicated  his 
jodgment  In  defiaDoe  of  the  British  Government, 
the  usurper  of  Bhurtpore  rallied  around  him  all  the 
dissatisfled  spirits  of  the  Mahrattas,  Pindarees,  Jats 
and  Bajputs.  Lord  Amherst  was  forced  to  retreat 
Id  Vera.    The  British  army  under  Lord  CSombor- 

mere  crossed  the  border  and  pushed  through  to 
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Bhartpore.  The  heavy  mud  walls  of  the  oapital 
B^^*^  had  to  be  breached  with  mines.  The  usurper  was 
deposed  and  pat  out  of  harm's  way  in  a  British 
prison.  With  the  restoration  of  the  infant  Prince 
in  Bhurtpore,  all  danger  of  another  great  Indian 
rising  seemed  at  end. 

At  home  in  England  it  was  a  period  of  unprece* 
dented  scientific  and  industrial  development.  Fol- 
lowing Faraday's  recent  conversion  of  the  electric 
current  into  mechanical  motion,  Sturgeon  invented 
The  first  the  prototype  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  first  pub- 
lie  railway  for  steam  locomotives  was  opened  be- 
tween Stockton  and  Darlington  by  Edward  Peese 
and  George  Stephenson  —  an  innovation  which 
caused  great  excitement  throughout  England.  On 
the  opening  day,  September  27,  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  assembled  along  the  line  to  see 
the  train  go  by.  Nearly  every  one  prophesied 
that  the  ''iron  horse'*  would  be  a  failure.  The 
train  weighed  about  ninety  English  tons,  and  con- 
sisted of  six  wagons  loaded  with  coal  and  flour, 
then  a  covered  coach  containing  directors  and  pro- 
prietors, with  twenty-one  coal  wagons  fitted  up  for 
invited  passengers,  nearly  600  in  number.  Stephen- 
son's engine,  named  the  '* Locomotion,"  had  a  ten- 
foot  boiler  and  weighed  not  quite  1,500  pounds.  As 
six  miles  an  hour  was  supposed  to  be  the  limit 
of  speed,  it  was  arranged  that  a  man  on  horseback 
should  ride  on  the  track  ahead  of  the  engine  carry- 
ing a  flag.  The  train  was  started  without  difficulty 
amid  cheers.  Many  tried  to  keep  up  with  it  by 
running,  and  some  gentlemen  on  horseback  galloped 
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acroiB  the  fields  to  aooompanj  the  train.  After  a 
few  minutes,  Stephenson  shonted  to  the  horseman 
with  the  flag  to  get  oat  of  the  waj,  for  he  was 
going  to  *'let  her  go."  Ordering  the  fireman  to 
*^keep  her  hot,  lad,"  he  opened  wide  the  throttle* 
▼alve  and  the  speed  was  qniokly  raised  to  twelre 
miles  an  hour  and  then  to  fifteen. 

The  runners  on  foot,  the  gentlemen  on  horseback 
and  the  horseman  with  the  flag  were  left  far  behind. 
So,  with  the  cross-beams  and  side-rods  trembling 
from  the  violent  motion,  the  red-hot  chimney  eject- 
ine  clouds  of  black  smoke,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  Stephen- 

^  aonvprao- 

delighted   spectators   and   to  the  astonishment  of^,.^|^ 
the   passengers — the  immortal  George  Stephenson  ^^° 
brought  his  train  safely  into  Darlington. 

As  the  ''Newcastle  Oourant"  (October  1,  1826) 
pot  it,  '^certainly  the  performance  excited  the  as* 
toniahment  of  all  present,  and  exceeded  the  most 
sangaine  expectations  of  every  one  conversant  with 
tbe  subject.  The  engine  arrived  at  Stockton  in 
three  hours  and  seven  minutes  after  leaving  Dar* 
liogton,  incloding  stops,  the  distance  being  nearly 
twelve  miles,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
honr;  and  upon  the  level  part  of  the  railway,  the 
number  of  passengers  was  counted  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  several  more  clung  to  the  car* 
riages  on  each  side.  At  one  time  the  passengers 
bv  tbe  engine  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying 
and  cheering  their  brother  passengers  by  the  stage 
coaeh,  whtob  passed  alongside,  and  of  observing 
tbe  striking  oontrast  exhibited  by  the  power  of  the 
eogiiw  and  of  horses;  the  engine  with  her  six  hun- 
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dred  passengers  and  load,  and  the  coach  with  four 
horses  aad  odIj  sixteen  passeogen." 
So  saccessful  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
^railway  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  Parliament  for 
fthe  oonBtraction  of  a  railroad  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  after  Stephenson's  plan.  The 
scheme  was  violently  opposed.  Its  detractors, 
among  whom  were  Lords  Lefton  and  Derby, 
declared  that  Stephenson's  locomotive  would  poi- 
son the  air,  kill  the  birds  as  they  fiew  over 
them,  destroy  the  preservation  of  pheasants,  burn 
up  the  farms  and  homesteads  near  the  lines;  that 
oats  and  hay  would  become  unsalable  because 
horses  would  become  extinct;  travelling  on  the 
highways  would  become  impossible;  country  inns 
would  be  ruined;  boilers  would  burst  and  kill 
hundreds  of  passengers.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
peril  imaginable  that  was  not  predicted  to  attend 
the  working  of  a  railroad  by  steam. 

When  Stephenson  was  examined  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary  committee,  one  of  the  members  put  this 
question:  "Suppose,  now,  one  of  these  CDginea  to 
be  going  along  a  railroad  at  a  rate  of  nine  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  a  cow  were  to  stray  upon 
the  line,  and  get  in  the  way  of  the  engine,  would 
not  that,  think  you,  be  a  very  awkward  circum- 
stance?" "Yaw,"  replied  Stephenson,  in  hia  broad 
Northumbrian  dialect,  "ay,  awkward — for  the  coo.*' 
On  account  of  his  speech  Stephenson  was  denounced 
as  a  "foreigner,"  and  the  bill  was  thrown  oat  by 
the  committee,  by  a  rote  of  87  against  86.  After  « 
second  Parliamentary  battle,   the  bill  waa 
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through  boA  Honaes  by  a  mftjority  of  {ortj^aeron 
rt^^ea.    The  paMi^  of  the  aot  cosfe  £27«000. 

Almost  ooioeideiitallyi  Faraday  foiiod  that  ben?* 
one  WM  a  coostitaent  of  potroleam,  a  diaoovery  ^^^, 
daetined  to  aflbet  the  modera  oonatmokioii  of  aQlo-fo^^oos 
mobile  rehioles  toward  the  close  of  the  centory.  A 
nomber  of  other  aohierements  made  this  an  impor* 
taut  year  for  science  in  England.  John  Crowther 
took  oat  a  patent  for  his-  invention  of  a  hydraolio 
crane.  The  steam  jet  was  first  applied  to  constrno* 
tion  work  by  Timothy  Hackworth.  Joseph  Clement 
built  a  planing  machine  for  iron.  One  of  the  earliest 
cuain  snapension  bridges  was  erected  at  Menai  Strait 
by  Thomas  Thelford,  and  at  the  same  time  Brunei 
sunk  his  first  shaft  for  the  Thames  tunneL  Signifi- 
cant of  the  industrial  revival  of  those  days  was  the 
opening  of  mechanics'  institutes  at  Exeter  and  Bel- 
fast. In  Canada,  the  newly  founded  MoGrill  College 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university.  A  financial  J^^^ 
measure  of  far-reaching  import  was  the  Bank  of  Eng-  a^!«ted 
land's  sudden  diminution  of  its  circulation  to  the 
extent  of  £8,600,000  by  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  bank  and  of  the  royal  mint.  A  crisis  in  public 
funds  was  thus  averted.  The  most  important  po« 
litical  measure  of  the  year  was  Canning's  attempt 
to  repeal  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  in 
England.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed  through 
the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Canning's  friend  Huskisson  inaugurated  a 
commeroial  policy,  which  was  founded  on  the  the*  fttutmptad 

*  "^ '  reforms 

ory  o£  free  tiadsi  daslined  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws. 
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The  Bitaation  in  Greece  was  calculated  to  stifiea 
the  backbone  of  Oanning's  foreiga  policy.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Ibrahim's  Egyptian  army  had  croeaed  the 
_^  Bea  nnoppoeed  and  overran  the  Horea.  The  Oreeka 
'^"""  were  defeated  near  Nodoni,  and  the  garriaon  of 
Sphakteria  was  overwhelmed.  The  forta  of  Mava- 
rino  oapitalated.  In  vain  waa  old  Kolokotrones 
released  from  his  prison  to  oppose  the  onslaught 
of  Ibrahim's  Arabs.  The  Oreeks  were  driven  back 
througb  Tripolitza,  and  did  not  succeed  in  making 
a  stand  antil  the  Turks  reached  Nauplia.  Here 
KMpii»  Demetrios  Ypsilanti  with  a  few  hundred  men  re- 
J«^t»-  pulsed  the  Turkish  vanguard  at  Lerna.  Ibrahim 
settled  down  to  the  siege  of  Nauptia  and  of  Misso- 
longhi.  The  country  round  about  was  laid  waste 
and  the  people  killed.  Ibrahim's  hordes  even  cat 
down  all  trees  and  saplings.  Thus  the  fertile  mono- 
tains  and  hillsides  of  Greece  were  changed  into  the 
barren  rocks  they  are  to-day.  Nothing  so  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  Enrope  as 
these  wanton  ravages  on  otassic  soil  committed  by 
the  savi^es  of  the  desert.  Even  Alexander  of  Bus- 
oraMs  aia  was  so  moved  by  the  rising  indignation  of  his 
people  that  he  dissolved  diplomatic  conferences  at 
St.  Petersbni^  in  August.  He  issued  a  declaration 
that  Rassia,  acting  on  its  own  discretion,  would  put 
a  stop  to  the  outrages  of  Greece.  Accompanied  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Russian  war  party,  he  left  St 
Petersburg  and  travelled  to  the  Black  Sea.  All 
Europe  waited  for  the  long-threatened  Bussian  ad- 
ranee  on  Constantinople.  Suddenly  news  arrived 
that  the  Ozar  had  died  at  Taganrog. 
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Alexander  expired  on  November  19  (December  1), 
in  the  arms  of  Empress  Elizabeth.  His  last  hours  cw^ueB. 
were  clouded  by  revelations  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him.  As  if  to  recant  his  reactionary  measures  of 
the  last  few  years,  he  said:  ^'They  may  say  what 
they  like  of  me,  but  I  have  lived  and  will  die  re- 
publican'*— a  curious  boast  which  is  justified  only 
by  the  earlier  years  of  Alexander's  reign.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  rule  the  Czar  reversed  the  des- 
potic tendencies  of  his  predecessors.  Free  travel 
was  permitted;  foreign  books  and  papers  were 
allowed  to  enter;  the  better  classes  of  the  com- 
munity were  exempted  from  corporal  punishments; 
the  emancipation  of  serfs  was  begun,  and  the  col- 
legiate organization  of  the  administration  was  sup- 
planted by  ministries  modelled  after  those  of  the^^J*^. 
chief  European  countries.  As  early  as  1802  Alex- "'**"*• 
ander  could  boast  of  a  Cabinet  as  good  as  that  of 
any  constitutional  monarch.  Another  far-reaching 
reform  was  the  reorganization  of  Russian  public 
education,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
publication  of  Bibles.  A  temporary  relaxation  of 
the  censorship  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  soci- 
eties of  literature  and  of  such  journals  as  the 
** Russian  Messenger,*'  **The  Northern  Mercury,*' 
and  the  ''Democrat."  Writers  like  Pushkin  and 
Gogol  brought  forth  their  earliest  works.  Koltsev 
discovered  a  new  source  of  poetry  in  the  popular  ^Jjjj" 
songs.  Lermontov  sang  the  wild  beauty  of  the  •**™*'^*'^ 
Caucasus,  and  Ozerov  wrote  his  classical  drama 
'* Dmitri  Donskoi,"  which  recalled  the  struggles  of 
Russia  against  the  Tartars.     Modern  romantic  ten* 
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denoies  were  advanoed  by  Joakovsky's  trancitatioa 
oE  SohiUer's  aod  ByroD's  poems.  Qinka  oompoaed 
the  scores  for  his  earlier  operas. 

When  Alexander  came  noder  the  inflaence  o£ 
Madame  de  KrUdeaer  and  the  more  baneful  aseea* 
cfa'l^    deacy  of  Metteroich  ererything  was  changed  for  tbs 
wane       worse.    The  pablication  of  Bibles  was  stopped;  the 
censorship  was  re-established  in  its  full  rigor;  Spe- 
ranslci's  great  andertaking  of  a  Kusaian  code  of  lawa 
was  nipped  in  the  bud;  Qalytsin,  the  liberal  Mioia- 
ter  of  Publication,  had  to  restgu,  and  Araktcheyev, 
a  reaotiooary  of  extreme  type,  waa  put  in  his  place. 
Some  idea  of  the  dark  days  that  followed  may  be 
Ar»k-       gathered  from  Araktchejer's  first  measures.    The 
teaching  of  the  geological  theories  of  Bufion  and 
of  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Mewton  were  for- 
bidden as  contrary  to  Holy  Writ,     Medical  diasec* 
tion  waa  prohibited,  and  the  practice  of  medicine 
was  reduced  to  that  of  faith  cure.    All  profeasora 
who  bad  studied  at  seats  of  leftming  abroad  were 
difimissed.     Then  it  was  that  the  secret  societies 
sprang  up  in  Poland  aud  iu  the  north  and  south 
Tb«  of  Buasia.     One  of  the  foremost  oonspirstors  was 

■ucoeuion  Pestcl,  who  had  undertaken  to  frame  a  new  code 
of  laws  for  Kusaia.  When  Alexander  died,  Baaaia 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  military  rerolntion.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  ooospirators  to  assassinate  the' 
Czar  in  the  presence  of  his  troops  and  to  proclaim 
a  oonstitution;  but  his  nnexpeoted  departure  to  the 
Black  Sea  frostrated  the  plan.  Alexaoder'a  death 
threw  the  Buesian  court  into  coofuaios.  For  a 
vhile  it  was  not  known  who  was  to  socoeed  him.. 
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Tbe  supposed  heir  to  the  throne  was  Alexander's 
brother,  Oonstantine.  Unbeknown  to  the  people  he 
hsd  formally  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne.  At 
tbe  time  of  his  brother's  death  he  was  in  Warsaw,  oonfliounr 
His  younger  brother,  Nioholas,  at  St.  Petersburg,  S^!*"^ 
had  him  proclaimed  emperor.  When  they  brought 
Lim  Constantine's  written  abdication,  Nicholas  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  it  and  caused  the  troops  to 
take  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother.  Con- 
ftantine  in  Warsaw  proclaimed  Nicholas  emperor. 
Nicholas  would  not  accept  the  crown  unless  by  the 
direct  command  of  his  elder  brother.  At  length 
the  matter  was  adjusted,  after  an  interregnum  of 
three  weeks.  On  Christmas  Day,  Nicholas  ascended  Sl^iT* 
the  imperial  throne.  Tbe  confusion  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  turned  to  account  by  the  military  con- 
spirators who  had  plotted  against  Alexander's  life. 
To  the  common  soldiers  they  denounced  Nicholas 
as  a  usurper  who  was  trying  to  make  them  break 
their  recent  oath  to  Constantine.  When  ordered  to 
tike  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  the  Moscow  regiment 
refused,  and  marched  to  the  open  place  in  front 
C'f  tbe  Senate  House.  There  they  formed  a  square  momww 
and  were  joined  by  other  bodies  of  mutineering  sol- 
diers. It  is  gravely  asserted  by  Bussian  historians 
that  the  poor  wretehes,  ignorant  of  the  very  mean- 
ing of  the  word  constitution,  shouted  for  it,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  name  of  Constan tine's  wife.  An 
Attack  upon  them  by  the  household  cavalry  was 
repulsed^  When  General  Miloradovitoh,  a  veteran 
of  fifty- two  battles  against  Napoleon,  tried  to  ix^^ke  yitokM& 
himself  heard,  he  was  shot.     The  mutineers  would 
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The  miiitftry  ambitioos  of  Kicholas  found  a  vent 

• 

in  Ike  dixeolion  of  Peraia.    The  eacroachments  of 
SrmoloTi  the  Oovenior*General  of  the  Caiicaaiis,  so 
exasperated  the  Persians  that  soon  a  holy  war  was 
preftehed  against  Bussia.    Ebbas-Mirsa,  the  Prince 
Bojal  of  Persia,  colleeted  an  army  of  85^000  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxea.    A  number  of  English 
offieen  j<Mned    his  ranks.      Nicholas  at  once  de- 
spatched  General   ELasevitoh   with  reinforcements 
for  Ermolov.      Ebbas-Mirza  was  checked  on   his 
march  on  Tirks  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Cboucha.  chm^^ 
In  the  meuiwhile  the  Russians  concentrated  their 
iocees.    The  Persian  vanguard,  15,000  strong,  was 
defeated  at  ElizabetbpoL     On  the  banks  of   thej^^^,^^ 
Djeham,  Paskevitch,  with  a  division  of  the  Bussian  "^^^^^^^^^ 
army,  overthrew  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  and 
forced  them  back  over  the  Araxes.     The  Persians 
eontinued  their  resistance,  relying  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Teheran,  wherein  England  had  prom- 
ised financial  and  military  subsidies  in  case  of  inva- 
sion.    The  English  promise  was  not  kept.     Hence-  rbaouoned 
forth  the  Persians  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russian  ^ 
army  of  invasion.     Almost  simultaneonaly  a  rebel- 
lioa  against  the  Chinese  Government  broke  out  in 
Kaehgar.     Undeterred  by  this  diversion,  Nicholas 
look  up  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  Turks.    In 
March  he  presented  an  altimatum  insisting  on  the 
aatoBomy  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Servia,  and 
oo  the  final  cession  to  Russia  of  disputed  Turkish  ^j^^Jj^J^^^ 
lerhlory  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.     Turkey  yielded.  ^^^^^ 
Niehobs  then  joined  in  an  ultimatum  with  Eng- 
land mad   Fmnoe  for   an   immediate   stop  of  tlie 
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this  yeari  seventj^two  yean  of  age.    After  his 
death  BaggMMi'8  writings  declined  in  popularity. 

In  Ajnenea^  the  people  of  the  United  States  com- 1^^ 
memorated  the  semi*cenfeennial  ol  their  indepen- 
deiioa  The  Fourth  of  Julyj  the  date  of  the  dec- 
laration of  American  independence,  was  the  great 
day  of  celebration.  The  day  became  noted  in 
Ameriean  history  by  the  simultaneous  death  of 
two  patriots:  Jefferson  and  Adams.  Thomas  Jef* 
ferson's  greatest  achievements^  as  recorded  by  him- Jeffenoo 
self  on  his  graTestone  at  Montioello,  were  his  part 
in  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  in 
the  establishment  of  religions  freedom  and  in  the 
foondation  of  the  UniTersity  at  Yirgiaia.  He  was 
the  most  philosophic  statesman  of  his  time  in  Amer- 
i.a.  Much  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  United 
States  was  but  the  development  of  Jefferson's  polit- 
ical ideas.  His  public  acts  and  declarations  fore- 
shadowed  the  policies  of  his  most  worthy  succes- 
sors. The  essentials  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  the 
ernancipation  of  slaves,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  rights  and  of  American  expansion,  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  him.  Thus  he  has  come  to  be  ven-  ...j^ 
erated  by  one  of  the  two  great  political  parties  p^;^^ 
of  America  as  *^The  Father  of  Democracy." 

Jefferson's  principles  were  stated  in  his  first  in- 
aogoral  address:  *'£qual  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  staie  or  persuasion,  religious  or 
political;  peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none; 
the  sQpport  of  the  State  govemmeots  and  all  their 
rigfav  as  the  most  competent  ol  administrations  for 
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oar  domeatio  concerns;  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral government  in  its  whole  constitatioaftl  vigor, 
jsffamui's  as   s.   sheet   anchor  of    peace  at   home  and  safeCv 

nrlnnlnliaq  ^  ^ 

abroad.  .  .  .  The  snpremaoj  of  civil  over  military 
authority;  economy  in  pnblio  expense,  honest  pay- 
ment of  pnblio  debts;  the  diffusion  of  information; 
freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom  of  the  person,  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury."  When  Jeffer- 
son's second  term  as  President  came  to  an  end  he 
retired  from  the  White  House  poorer  than  he  had 
entered  it.  A  third  term  was  declined  by  him  with 
these  words:  "To  lay  down  a  public  charge  at  the 
proper  period  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to  have  borne 
it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services 
of  a  chief  magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
d  term  tion  or  Supplied  by  practice,  this  office,  nominally 
four  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life;  and  history 
shows  how  easily  that  d^enerates  into  an  inheri- 
tance." Together  with  Washington's  similar  ac- 
tion, this  established  a  custom  which  has  since  been 
followed  in  the  North  American  Republic. 

Jefferson's  predecessor,  John  Adams,  who  died 
on  the  same  day,  tfaoagh  likewise  a  model  Presi- 
dent, was  less  fortunate  in  his  career.  His  ad- 
ministration was  a  struggle  almost  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  troubles  with  France,  though 
not  attaining  the  dignity  of  international  warfare, 
presented  all  the  difficnlties  of  such  a  war.  Adams's 
extreme  measures  against  domestic  danger,  as  em- 
bodied in  his  "alien  and  sedition  laws,"  were  anfor- 
tunate.    They  were  in  fact  an  infringement  of  titm 
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lights  of  free  speech  and  personal  liberty,  and  were 
^th  JQBtice  denounced  as  anconstitational  and  an- 
American.  His  departure  from  the  American  Bill 
of  Bights  among  other  things  effectually  prevented 
his  re-election  as  President.  His  wisest  closing  act 
was  the  appointment  of  John  Marshall  to  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  American  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  annals  of  the  American  stage  the  season  gtanor 
of  1826  is  remembered  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  three  great  actors  Edwin  Forrest,  Macreadj  and 
James  H.  Hackett,  the  American  comedian.  The 
tame  year  saw  the  first  appearance  of  Paulding*s 
•*Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  and  Cooper's  "Last;?^^^^ 

of  the    Mohicans.''  Mohican.- 

The  Greek  cause  found  friends  in  Switzerland, 
England  and  America.  Two  loans  for  $14,000,000 
were  raised  in  London  by  American  and  En- 
glish subscriptions.  Both  loans  were  disgracefully 
tinanced.  Barely  one-half  of  the  amount  was 
finally  accounted  for.  With  the  proceeds  con-Phu. 
tracts  were  made  for  eight  warships.  The  *'Per-«fforu 
feverance,"  a  steam  corvette,  mounting  eight 
ft^poand  cannon,  reached  Nauplia  in  September. 
The  '*Hope,"  a  staunch  frigate  of  64  guns,  built 
iQ  New  York,  arrived  in  December.  She  was 
rechristened  the  ''Hellas." 

The  death  of  Dom  Juan  de  Braganza  in  March 
Ud  placed  the  throne  of  Portugal  as  well  as  that 
of  Brazil  at  the  disposal  of  his  oldest  son,  Dom 
Pedro  IV.,  at  Bio.  Under  the  terms  of  England's 
mediation  of  the  previous  year,  Dom  Pedro  re- 
nounced the  throne  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his 
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infant  daughter,  Maria  G-loria,  while  at  the  aame 
time  he  conferred  upon  Portugal  a  liberal  oonsti- 
totion,  the  so-called  Oharta  de  Ley,  similar  to  that 
coDoeded  to  Brazil  in  1822. 

Dom  Pedro  IT.  had  introsted  the  throne  of  Port* 
ngal  to  the  regency  of  hia  sister  Maria  Isabella, 
on  condition  that  his  infant  daughter  should  marry 
her  uncle,  Dom  Miguel.  It  was  his  intentiou  that 
the  infant  Princess  should  be  recognized  as  Qneeo, 
while  Bom  Miguel  would  reign  as  r^ent  Undm 
the  leadership  of  Marquis  de  Chares,  instigated 
by  Dom  Miguel,  several  provinces  revolted  and 
declared  for  Miguel  as  absolute  king.  Cooqaered 
in  Portugal,  the  iosurgentB  retired  to  Spain,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Portuguese  consti- 
tutional government  called  for  help  from  Boglaod. 
France  threatened  to  invade  Spain,  Canning  acted 
atOQoe:  "To  those  who  blame  the  govemmeot  for 
delay,"  declared  Canning  in  Parliament,  "the  uk- 
swer  is  very  short.  It  was  only  last  Friday  that 
I  received  the  of&oial  request  from  PortogaL  On 
Saturday  the  Ministers  decided  what  was  to  ba 
done.  Oa  Sunday  our  decision  received  the  King's 
saootion.  On  Monday  it  was  communicated  to  both 
Houses.  At  this  very  moment  the  troops  am  CD:. 
their  way  to  Portugal."  It  was  then  that  Can* 
ning  delivered  the  great  speech  in  defence  of  hia 
foreign  policy  which  he  closed  with  Sh&kespeare'a 
famous  lines: 

Ob,  It  is  excel  Unt 
To  lure  a  slut's  ■treugih.    And  It  ii 
To  use  It  like  a  giant, 
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ON  THB  flnt  day  of  January  an  English 
army  corps  ander  Clinton  was  landed  at 
Lissabon  and  a  squadron  of  eleven  Brit- 
ish ships  of  the  line  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  The  news  of  this  foreign  interven- 
uon  dismayed  the  revolutionists.  On  the  banks  ol^^;^^^^'^^ 
she  Mondego  the  Marquis  de  Chaves,  with  10,000  """*~*^ 
rebels,  still  commanded  the  approach  to  Goimbra. 
On  January  0,  a  drawn  battle  was  fought  with 
7,000  constitutional  troops  under  Saldanha.  Next 
morning  Dom  Miguel's  followers,  on  the  news  of 
ikO  approaching  British  column,  quitted  the  field 
and  dispersed.  The  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier 
disarmed  those  that  crossed  into  Spain. 

In  France,  the  government  of  Charles  X.,  after 
some  violent  attacks  in  the  Chambers,  recalled  theDiMatis- 
Swiss  brigade  sent  to  protect  the  royal  family  inpraooe 
Madrid.  There  was  trouble  enough  at  home.  The 
clerical  reaction  in  France  brought  about  a  popular 
oatcTT  against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  oc* 
cwion  of  a  royal  military  review  on  April  29,  some 
of  the  companies  of  the  National  Ouards  shared  in 
demonstrations  against  them.  **I  am  here,''  said 
the  King,  **to  receive  your  homage,  not  your  mur- 
moringa.*'  The  entire  National  Ouard  of  Paris  was 
dialMUidad  by  royal  ordinance. 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  Bassian  forces  under 
te^8^°*  Paskievitch  had  crossed  the  Arazes  and  forced  the 
defiles  of  the  Persian  frontier.  By  a  rapid  flank 
movement  an  army  of  10,000  Persians  was  detached 
and  broaght  to  surrender.  £rivan,  the  bulwark  of 
Persia,  was  taken  by  assault.  The  triumphant  Bus- 
sian  oolomn  entered  Pauris,  the  seoond;  city  of .  tha 
kingdom.  Thence  an  advance  was  made  on  Teharan. 
These  easy  victories  in  Persia  left  the  Ozar  free 
to  resume  his  threatening  attitude  toward  Turkey. 
In  this  he  received  the  hearty  support  of  CaziniDg. 
A  protocol  at  St.  Petersburg,  concluded  between 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Nesselrode,  foitped 
the  basis  for  Anglo-Bussian  intervention  in  the 
East.  The  royalists  of  France  were  won  over  by 
an  offer  from  the  Greek  insurgents  to  place  the 
Duke  of  Nimours  on  the  throne  of  Greece.  With* 
tion  in  out  giving  actual  support  lo  the  proposed  interven* 
(avored  tiou  the  French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  was 
instructed  to  act  with  his  English  and  Bussian  ool- 
leagues.  Under  the  weight  of  this  combination  even 
Prince  Metternich  gave  way. 

Affairs  in  Germany  were  calculated  to  excite  his 
alarm.  At  Dresden  the  accession  of  Anthony  Olem* 
ent  to  the  crown  of  Saxony  met  with  extreme  dis* 
favor  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  people  by  reason 
of  Anthony's  pronounced  Catholicism.  Soon  hia 
measures  provoked  a  rising  of  the  people*  An- 
thony  had  to  resign,  and  Frederick  Aogostiui  IL 
became  regent. 

In  Wurtemberg,  where  pnblie  affain  had  takaa 
a  more  liberal  turn,  the  death  of  WilhaliA' Haoff^ 
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the  youDg  author,  was  felt  as  a  great  loss.  Hanff 
died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  while  still  in  the  first  ^2^^ 
promiBe  of  his  literary  activity.  His  stories  of  the 
Black  Woods  and  his  Oriental  Tales,  together  with 
his  medieval  romance  **Lichtenstein,'*  modelled  after 
the  best  of  Walter  Scott's  romances,  have  assured 
him  a  prominent  place  in  German  letters. 

On  March  16,  Marquis  Pierre  Simon  de  Laplace, 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  physical 
astronomers  of  all  time,  died  at  Arcueil.  Laplace 
was  born  in  1749,  in  Normandy.  Although  a  poor  ^^*^ 
farmer's  son,  he  soon  won  the  position  of  a  teacher 
at  the  Beaumont  Military  School  of  Mathematics, 
and  later  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  of  Paris.  One  of 
the  early  notable  labors  of  Laplace  was  his  investi- 
gation of  planetary  perturbations,  and  his  demon- 
stration that  planetary  mean  motions  are  invariable 
— the  first  important  step  in  the  establishment  of 
the  stability  of  the  solar  system  and  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  in  celestial  mechanics. 
In  his  '^Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde"  was  for* 
mulated  the  theory  called  the  **nebular  hypothesis,'* 
the  glory  of  which  he  must  share  with  Kant.  ''He The 
would  have  completed  the  science  of  the  skies,"  bypotbaM 
says  Fourier,  *'had  the  science  been  capable  of 
completion."  As  a  physicist  he  made  discoveries 
that  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his 
Dame,  in  specific  heat,  capillary  action  and  sound. 
In  mathematics  he  furnished  the  modern  scientist 
with  the  famous  Laplace  co-efficients  and  the  po* 
tential  function,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  of  heat  and  electricity. 
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TTot  satisfied  with  soientifio  diatinotioii,  LftplRos 
aspired  to  political  honois  aod  left  a  pablio  nomi 
vbioh  is  Dot  altogether  to  bis  credit.  Of  liia  labon 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Kapoleoo  remaikad: 
"He  bronght  into  the  admiaistntion  Uie  spirit  (rf 
the  infiniteBim&lB. "  Althongh  he  owed  his  politi- 
cal  BuccesB,  small  as  it  was,  to  Napoleon — tbe  maa 
whom  he  had  once  heralded  as  the  "paoifioator 
of  Earope" — be  voted  for  his  dethronemeot. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Laplace,  Lndwig  ^ui 
Beethoven  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26.  The  last 
jears  of  his  lite  were  bo  oloaded  by  his  deafoeBS 
and  bj  the  distressing  vagaries  of  iijs  nephew  that 
be  was  often  on  tbe  verge  of  snioide.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1826,  he  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  broagbt 
on  his  ultimate  death  from  pneumonia  and  dropsy. 
Beethoven,  though  be  adhered  to  the  sonata  form 
of  the  classic  school,  introdoced  into  his  oomposi- 
tioDS  such  daringly  original  methods  that  ha  mast 
be  regarded  as  tbe  first  of  the  great  romantio  com* 
posers.  Some  of  bis  latest  compositions  notably, 
were  so  very  nnconventional  that  they  foond  no 
appreciation,  even  among  mnsioians,  antil  yean 
after  his  death.  Technically,  his  art  of  orchestra* 
tioD  reached  snob  a  perfection  of  general  unity  and 
elaboration  of  detail  that  he  must  stand  as.  the 
greatest  instramental  composer  of  the  niiwteenth 
oentnry.  The  profound  subjectiTe  note  that  per- 
vades his  best  compoaitiona  lifts  hii  mnaio  above 
that  of  his  greatest  predecessors;  Baeh,  Haydn  and 
MoxarL 

Beethoven  oame  of  a  Une  d  niiiilc*!  aaaeWiaw. 
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His  grmndfather  and  namesake  waa  an  orchestral 
leader  and  oompoaer  of  operas.  His  father  waa  a^ep«^ 
profeeskuial  singer,  who  took  hia  son's  mnsical  edn- 
ealion  in  band  at  the  age  of  fonr.  At  eight  the  boy 
was  a  flaent  performer  both  on  the  yiolin  and  on 
the  piaao.  When  bnt  ten  years  old  Beethoven  pro- 
duced his  first  pianoforte  sonata,  and  was  installed 
as  assistant  organist  in  the  Electoral  Chapel  at 
Bonn.  When  the  lad  visited  Vienna,  in  1787,  his 
extemporisations  on  the  piano  made  Mozart  ex- 
claim: *'He  will  give  the  world  something  worth 
listening  to.*'  It  was  Haydn  that  persoaded  Bee- 
thoven's patron  to  send  the  yoath  to  Vienna;  there 
he  became  Haydn's  pnpil  and  received  material 
aapport  from  Prince  Lichnovsky,  one  of  his  warm- 
est admirers.  From  his  first  entrance  into  the  mn- 
sical circles  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  highly  eccentric  man.  His  generosity 
of  soal  and  transcendent  genins  made  all  those  that 
learned  to  know  him  condone  his  freaks.  It  was 
after  the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Centary  that 
Beethoven  reached  his  freest  creative  period.  Be- 
tween 1800  and  1815  he  composed  the  first  six  of 
his  great  symphonies,  the  mnsic  to  **Egmont,"  the 
best  of  hia  chamber-mosic  pieces,  fourteen  piano- ^^otabie 
forte  s<matas,  among  them  the  '^Pastorale"  and  theftitiooa 
^Appasaionata,"  ana  nis  only  opera  ''Fidelio." 
This  opera,  which  was  first  named  ^*Leonore,"  with 
an  overtore  that  was  afterward  abandoned,  had  its 
first  pttblie  performance  in  Vienna  jost  before  Na- 
poleon's entry  into  the  capital  in  1805.  After  three 
tepresetttations  it  was  withdrawn.     Nearly  ten  years 
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later,  after  complete  reviBion  by  Beethoreo,  *'Fi> 
delio"  achieved  its  first  great  saocess.  The  great 
"Heroica  Symphony"  oompoeed  at  the  same  time 
was  ori^oally  dedicated  to  Bonaparte.  When  Na- 
poleon liad  himself  proolaimed  Emperor,  Beethoven 
tore  ap  the  dedication  in  a  rage.  It  was  sobse- 
qoently  changed  "to  the  memory  of  a  great  man." 
After  1816,  when  the  composer  had  grown  quite 
deaf,  hiB  compositions,  like  his  moods,  took  a 
gloomy  cast.  The  extravagftnces  of  his  nephew, 
whose  guardianship  he  had  andertaken,  oaosed  him 
acute  material  worries.  In  troth  he  need  have  given 
himself  no  concern,  for  his  admirers,  Arohdnke  Ba- 
dolpb  and  Princes  Lobkovits  and  Kinsky,  settled 
on  him  an  annnity  of  4,000  florins;  but  to  the  end 
of  his  days  the  unhappy  composer  believed  himself 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  When  be  died,  bis  fnneral 
was  attended  by  the  princes  of  the  imperial  hoose 
and  all  the  greatest  magnates  of  Austria  and  Eun- 
garia.  Twenty  thousand  peiBOQS  followed  his  coffin 
to  the  grave. 

By  this  time  a  nnmber  of  foreign  volunteers  had 
flocked  to  Greece.  Lord  Cochrane,  an  English 
naval  officer  of  venturous  disposition,  was  apptnated 
High  Admiral.  Sir  Richard  Church  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Greek  land  foioes.  Barly  in  May, 
Church  and  Cochrane  sought  in  vain  to  br«ak  the 
line  of  Turks  under  Kiatahi  Pasha  pressing  npon 
Athens.  They  were  defeated  with  great  loaa,  and 
on  June  5  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  surrendered  to 
the  Turks.  In  July  a  treaty  for  European  interven- 
tion in  Greece  was  signed  in  London.     Turkey  and 
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Greece  were  sammoDed  to  consent  to  an  annistioei 
and  to  aooept  the  mediation  of  the  powers.  All 
Turks  were  to  leave  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  were 
to  come  into  possession  of  all  Turkish  property 
withia  their  limits  on  payment  of  an  indemnity. 
Greece  was  to  be  made  autonomous  nnder  the  para- Turks 

*  reject 

mount  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.     The  demand  for*™"*^<* 
an  armistice  was  gladly  accepted  by  Greece.    But 
the  Sultan  rejected  it  with  contempt.     The  conduct 
of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Bulgaria  caused  the  Bul- 
garians to  rise  and  call  for  Bussian  help. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  of  European  affairs  that  Can- 
ning died.  His  Ministry,  brief  as  it  was,  marked 
an  epoch  for  England.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  Death  of 
George  Canning  was  called  to  the  Ministry  by  a  ^ 
king  who  disliked  hinu  What  he  accomplished  was 
done  amid  the  peculiar  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties of  such  a  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  freed 
him  from  certain  concessions  to  the  personal  preju- 
dices of  his  sovereign  that  hampered  other  Minis- 
ters. Thus  he  was  able  to  introduce  in  Parliament 
his  great  measure  for  the  removal  of  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  a  reform  on  which  so 
great  a  Prime  Minister  as  the  younger  Pitt  came  to 
grief.  Had  this  measure  passed  the  House  of  Lords 
it  would  stand  as  the  crowning  act  of  Canning's  ad- 
ministration. By  an  irony  of  fate  the  same  Canning  oumisg^ii 
that  so  bitterly  opposed  the  French  Bevolution  and 
the  claims  of  America  achieved  highest  fame  by  his 
latter  day  recognition  of  the  rights  of  revolution  in 
the  New  World. 

William  Blake,  the  English  poet  and  artist,  died 
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at  FoantaiD  Court  in  London  oa  August  12.  While 
^i^^  Blake's  poems  and  paintings  belonged  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  chronologically,  the  spirit  of  biB 
works,  with  its  extraordinary  independence  of  coo- 
temporary  fashions,  make  him  a  herald  of  tbe  poetic 
dawn  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  engraver  by 
professioQ  and  training,  Blake  began  while  still 
very  young  to  apply  his  tecbnioal  knowledge  to 
his  wholly  original  system  of  literary  publication. 
As  a  poet  be  was  not  only  his  own  illustrator,  but 
his  own  printer  and  publisher  as  well.  Beginning 
ArtutM>d  with  the  "Poetical  Sketches"  and  bis  delightful 
"Songs  of  Innocence,"  down  to  the  fantastic  "Mar- 
riage of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  all  of  Blake's  books, 
with  the  exception  of  his  "Jerusalem"  and  "Mil- 
ton," were  issued  during  tbe  Eighteenth  Century. 
Blake's  artistic  faculties  seemed  to  strengthen  with 
advancing  life,  but  bis  literary  powers  waned.  He 
produced  few  more  satisfying  illustrations  than  those 
to  the  Book  of  Job,  executed  late  in  life.  His  artis- 
tic work  also  was  left  comparatively  untainted  by 
the  morbid  strain  of  mysticism  that  runs  through 
his  so-called  "prophetic  writings."  The' oharm  of 
Blake's  poetry,  as  well  as  of  his  drawings,  was  not 
m^SXm  ^^^'J  appreciated  antil  late  in  tbe  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Charles  Lamb,  to  be  sore,  declared,  "I  must 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  persons 
of  the  age,"  but  his  full  worth  was  not  recc^nized 
until  Swinburne  and  BoBBetti  took  up  his  cause. 
In  America,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  at  Harvard, 
was  Blake's  ablest  expounder.  Famous  are  James 
ThomsoD'n  lines  on  William  Blake: 
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Thomson^ 


He  came  to  the  desert  of  London  towa, 

Ormj  miles  long; 
He  wandered  op  and  he  wasdered  down, 

BingiBg  m  qiniei  song. 

He  came  to  the  desert  of  London  town» 

ICirk  miles  broad; 
He  wandered  up  and  he  wandered  down, 

Bfier  alooe  with  Ood. 

There  wefo  tikoasaods  and  thoesaads  of  huouui  khid. 

In  this  desert  of  brick  and  stone; 
Bat  some  were  deaf  and  some  were  blind, 

And  he  was  there  alone. 

At  length  the  good  hoar  came;  he  died 

As  he  had  lived,  alone; 
He  was  not  missed  from  the  desert  wide, 

Perba|>8  he  was  found  at  the  Throne. 

Iq  this  year  Dr.  Bichard  Bright  of  London  pob« 
lUbed  bis  famoQB  ^'Beports  of  medical  caaeB  with  Richard 

*^  Bright 

a  view  to  illustrate  the  BjmptoniB  and  oure  of  dis- 
eases by  a  reference  to  morbid  anatomy.'*  A 
apecial  feature  of  the  book  was  a  full  description 
of  Bright*s  discoveries  in  the  pathology  of  the 
peculiar  disease  of  the  kidneys  which  bears  his 
name.  Bright,  in  response  to  urgent  demands, 
lectured  more  fully  on  his  great  discovery  before 
the  London  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Eugene  Delacroix,  the  great  exponent  of  French  Deiaorais 
romantio  art,  and  a  pupil  of  Guerin,  exhibited  this 
year  bis  '^Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives."  Ho  had 
previously  exhibited  ''Dante  and  Virgil,"  which 
created  a  sensation  by  its  rich  coloring.  This  was 
followed  by  bis  ^'Massacre  of  Scio,"  ''The  Death 
of  tbe  Doget"  ^*Marioo  Faliero/'  ^'Greece  on  the 
Boiiia  of  Miasolonghi"  and  ^'Death  of  Sardanapa* 
Ina.**    Sot  until  9omo  time  after  his  deaih  was  be 
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recognized  as  the  greatest  early  master  of  the  French 
art  after  David.  The  great  majority  of  his  works, 
embracing  mural  paintings  and  pictures  of  immense 
size,  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  churches  and 
galleries  of  France. 

After  the  brief  interregnum  of  Goderich's  admin- 
istration in  England,  Canning  was  succeeded  by  his 
rival,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  good  sense 
and    great    renown    of    this    distinguished    soldier 

Mister  pi^omlscd  Strength  and  prestige  to  his  administra* 
tion.  For  a  while  the  change  of  Ministry  brought 
no  avowed  change  in  Canning's  plans.  Huskisson 
and  Palmerston  were  retained  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
Canning's  policy  of  active  intervention  in  Greece 
was  upheld.  In  consequence  of  the  Turkish  ref  asal 
of  mediation,  the  war  continued  on  both  sides.  The 
Tarks  got  heavy  reinforcements  from  Egypt,  and 
a  strong  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Navarino  to  make  a  descent  upon  Hydra,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  insurrection.  An  Anglo-French 
fleet  under  Admirals  Codrington  and  Begnier  made 
a  demonstration  in  Greek  waters.  The  foreign  ad- 
mirals exacted  a  promise  from   Ibrahim   that  he 

Powers      woald    make    no   movement   until    further  orders 

intervene 

in  Greece  should  arrive  from  Constantinople.  An  oral  agree- 
ment to  this  effect  was  reached  late  in  September. 
A  few  days  later  the  Greeks  in  free  continuance  of 
hostilities  won  a  brilliant  naval  victory  in  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth.    The  hero  on  this  occasion  was  Captain 

Greek 

narai        Hastings,  an  English  volunteer.     Ibrahim  was  so 

▼Ictory 

incensed  that  he  sailed  out  of  Navarino  and  made 
for  Patras.    Codrington  threw  his  British  squadron 
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acro68  the  track  of  the  Egyptian  ships  and  forced 
them  to  torn  back  by  a  threat  to  sink  them.    It  was 
regretted  at  the  time  that  Codrington  did  not  compel 
Ibrahim  to  take  his  expedition  out  of  Greek  waters  ^^ 
back  to  Alexandria.    As  it  was^  Ibrahim  returned  j^^^S* 
to  Nfivarino,  and  there  found  orders  from  the  Sultan 
to  carry  on  the  war  without  regard  to  Western  inter- 
meddling.    Another  Turkish  column  was  forthwith 
despatched  into  the  Morea  and  devastated  that  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.    Clouds  of  smoke  revealed 
to  the  European  naval  officers  how  the  Turks  had 
met  their  proposals  for  peace.     Admiral  Codrington 
sent  messages  to  Ibrahim,  calling  for  instant  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea, 
and  the  return  of  his  fleet  to  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria.     The  answer  to  this  message  was  that^^^^^^ 
Ibrahim  had  marched  into  the  Morea  and  could  not  ^^^^^ 
be  reached.     Tlie  three  squadrons  of  England,  Rus- 
sia and  France  cruising  off  Zante  immediately  came 
together.     They  consisted  of  twenty-nine  vessels, 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  four  brigs  and 
five  schooners.     United  in  one  column,  under  com- JJJ^Ii^Jj^- 
mand  of  Codrington  as  senior  admiral,  they  sailed 
for  Navarino. 

Codrington  was  unhampered  by  instructions.  He 
could  feel  sure  of  the  support  of  his  government, 
however,  for  in  his  pocket  was  a  confidential  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  royal  commander 
of  the  navy,  encouraging  him  to  '^find"  a  quarrel 
with  the  Turkish  admiral. 

On  October  20,  the  three  squadrons  sailed  into 
Natrarino  harbor  in  battle  array,  and  came  to  anchor 
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NaTirino 


within  pistol  shot  ot  the  Turkish  fleet,  composed 
of  seyenty  warships,  forty  tranq)ortB  and  fear  fire- 
ships,  anchored  nnder  corer  of  the  land  batteries. 
To  windward  of  the  British  corvette  *^]>artsoLOUth'* 
lay  a  Turkish  bmlote  or  fire-ship.  A  gig  was  sent 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  this  dangerons  vassel. 
The  Torks  fired  on  the  boat  with  cannon-shot  and 
mosketry.  Wlien  Oodrington  sent  a  boat  to  the 
Egyptian  flagship,  Moharem  Bey,  the  admiral, 
opened  with  his  guns.  One  shot  struck  the 
''Asia,''  Godrington's  flagship,  and  his  pilot  was 
killed.  Oodrington  opened  with  all  his  guns.  The 
British  broadsides  soon  reduced  the  Egyptian  flag- 
ship on  one  side,  and  a  Turkish  man-o'-war  on 
the  other  side  to  mere  wrecks.  The  French  and 
Bossians  joined  in.  The  Moslem  ships,  which  had 
a  superiority  of  800  guns,  replied  with  spirit.  At 
close  range  tbey  fought  the  combinai  fleets  of  their 
hated  Christian  adversaries.  From  the  surrounding 
shores  20,000  Moslem  soldiers  discharged  their  guns 
into  the  land-locked  harbor.  The  fight  lasted  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  until  seven  in  the  evening. 
All  bravery  was  in  vain  when  pitted  against  West- 
ern seamanship  and  gunnery.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  afternoon  one  Turkish  ship  after  another  was 
sunk  or  blown  to  pieces.  By  sundown  little  was 
left  of  the  Turkish  fleet  but  a  mais  of  wreckage. 
Only  fifteen  ships  escaped,  to  be  scuttled  by  their 
own  sailors.  Four  thousand  Moslem  seamen  lost 
their  lives.  All  night  long  the  Turkish  gunners 
on  shore  kept  up  their  fire.  On  the  marrow,  when 
Ibrahim  returned  to  Navarino,  he  found  the  waters 
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of  the  harbor  strewn  with  wreckage  and  the  floating 
bodies  of  his  sailors.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino  has  been  given  by  Eugene 
SuOf  the  novelist,  who  then  served  as  surgeon 
on  one  of  the  French  vessels. 

The  island  of  Hydra  and  with  it  all  Oreece  was 
saved.  The  subsequent  course  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  that  of  blind  infatuation  and  fury.  So  far  from  gtmoo 
accepting  the  European  demands  for  an  armistice, 
he  put  forward  a  peremptory  request  for  an  indem- 
nity for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  him.  The  Ambas- 
sadors of  the  Powers  quitted  Constantinople.  It 
was  then  that  the  loss  of  Canning  was  felt  in  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  pursuing  the  vigorous  policy  to 
which  it  stood  committed  by  the  battle  of  Nava- 
rino, Great  Britain  hung  back.  Further  interven- 
tion, with  the  profits  accruing  therefrom,  was  left 
to  Russia. 


Jk  JSOTOMT  OF  THm 


1828 

THE  time  for  tuidiBtarbed  interrentioii  ia  the 
East  was  most  anBpioioas  for  BuoBia.  Peaee 
with  Perais  was  concladed  earlj  ia  the  jear. 
By  the  treaty  of  Toarkmanohay,  Fet  Aly  of  Persia 
ceded  to  Baaeia  the  proviocee  of  Erivaa  and  Na- 
khitcheTaa  aad  paid  an  indemnity  of  20,000,000 
roubles.  The  river  Araxes  waa  recc^ised  as  the 
frontier  of  both  states.  England's  asoendenoy  ia 
Persia  was  effectually  set  at  oaaght  Bven  in  China 
Emperor  Taoak- Wang  felt  eooooraged  to  isnae  edicts 
prohibiting  England's  pernioioas  opiam  trade  on  the 
Chinese  coast.  Russia's  arioies  were  now  let  \ooaa 
on  Turkey. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Greeks  profited  by  the 
Turkish  check  at  liavarioo  to  assert  themselrea 
as  an  independent  people.  On  January  18,  Capo- 
distriaa,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Kassia,  was 
summoned  from  Oenera  and  made  president  of  the 
Greek  republic.  His  term  of  ofSce  was  to  last 
seren  years.  This  eminent  statesman  jastifled  bia 
selection  by  immediate  beneficent  measures.  A 
grand  council  of  state  was  established  and  a 
national  bank  opened  in  Athens.  With  the  help 
of  Franoe,  immunity  from  farther  incnrsioos  from 
the  Turks  was  praotioallj  aasored.     To  preserve 
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the  stahu  quo  in  Greece,  Bassia  undertook  to  limit 
its  single  handed  war  on  Turkey  to  operations  oud^to"^ 
the  mainland  and  in  the  Black  Sea.     Within  the^°^ 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Czar  proposed  to 
continue  as  an  armed  neutral  in  harmony  with  the 
other  Powers    under   the   treaty    of  JLondon,  and, 
to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  Austria,  the  Bussian 
forces  in  the  Balkans  were  ordered  to  carry  their 
line  of  operations  as  far  as  possible  from  Austria's 
sphere  of  influence.     A  still  more  effectual  check 
on  Austria  was  secured  by  the  Czar's  secret  encour- 
agement of  French  aspirations  toward  the  Bhine. 
Charles  X.   exposed  the  plot  when   he   said:   ''If 
the  Czar  attacks   Austria,  I  will   hold   myself   in 
reserve  and  regalate  my  conduct  according  to  cir- Under- 
cumstances.     If  Austria  attacks,  I   will   instantly j:^^ 
march    against  her."     As   Prince   Metternich  put 
it,  ''The  two  powers  were  at  one:    France  against 
the  European  status  que,  Bussia  against  that  of  the 
Orient." 

Although  the  recent  Turkish  concessions  to  Bus- 
sia left  to  the  Czar  no  ground  for  war,  a  pretext  was 
supplied  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  himself.  With  true 
Turkish  infatuation  he  chose  this  moment  to  issue 
a  direct  challenge  to  Bassia.  The  Czar  was  de- 
nounced as  the  instigator  of  the  Greek  rebellion, 
and  the  arch  enemy  of  Islam.  The  treaty  of  Aker 
man  was  declared  null  and  void.  A  holy  war  was  J5jJJ|,JS5d 
proclaimed  against  the  Muscovites.  "The  Turk  '"***'^^ 
does  not  count  his  enemies.  If  all  the  unbeliev- 
ers together  unite  against  us  we  will  enter  on  the 
war  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  trust  to  Allah  for  help." 


A  maroBT  or  ths  wt>mtvm 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  the  expolnoQ  tA 
all  ChristiaoB  from  CoDataatiaople.  Unfortanatelj 
for  the  Saltan,  bis  recent  massBOre  of  the  Janisa- 
ries  deprived  him  of  the  flower  of  his  troops,  and 
the  reoi^anization  of  the  TnrldBh  anny,  which  was 
the  motive  of  that  act,  was  only  nnder  wny.  For 
seven  years  the  Rassisna  had  been  preparing  for 

wu  t'his  war.  Nicholas  lost  no  time  in  answering  the 
Saltan's  chaitenge.  He  replied  with  a  deolaration 
of  war  on  April  26.  Field  Marshal  Wittgenstein 
crossed  the  Frath,  white  Paskievitch  entered  Asia 
Minor.  The  Bassian  troops  overran  the  Boamanian 
provinces,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  Dannbe 
was  crossed  early  in  June,  tinder  the  ^es  of  the 
Czar.  Unable  to  meet  their  enemy  in  the  open 
Setd,  the  Turks  withdrew  into  their  strongholds, 
Ibraila  and  Silistria  on  the  Danube,  Varna  and 
Shamla  in  the  Balkans.  The  Baasians  besieged 
and  stormed  Ibraila,  and  thence  pushed  on  through 

a  the  Dubnidsha  toward  the  Black  Sea.  In  the 
meanwhile  Paskievitcb  in  Asia  Minor  defeated  two 
Turkish  armies  and  captured  Srseroom. 

After  these  early  Bucoesses  the  Roisian  operalioni 
began  to  lag.  Tb%  Czar's  presence  at  headqoarten 
was  a  source  of  embarrasBment  rather  tiiaa  of 
strength.  Wittgenstein  committed  the  error  of  di- 
viding his  army  into  three  lender  oolomns.  Too 
weak  to  conduct  forward  operations,  they  wen  held 
in  check  before  Silistria,  Tama  and  ShnmJa.  The 
Russian  transport  service,  oone  too  good  at  beet, 
eollapsed  nnder  the  threefold  strain.  The  ill-fed 
soldiers  vasted   away  by  thoosaads.     At  lugth 
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Homer  Brionis,  the  oommaDdant  of  Shumla,  took 


•dTEotage  of  the  weakness  of  his  besiegera.  On^i^SSiioai 
September  24  he  broke  out  of  Shamla  and  marched 
to  the  reHef  of  Varna.  The  Czar,  notwithstanding 
the  erident  weakness  of  his  troope,  ordered  his 
cousin,  Eugene  of  Wnrtemberg,  to  check  the  Turk- 
ish adrance  with  a  frontal  attack.  The  result  was 
a  serere  defeat.  Had  Brionis  marched  onward 
Varna  would  hare  been  relieved.  He  clung  to 
Shumla,  howerer,  and  the  Turks  at  Varna  were  g^^.^^^^^ 
forced  to  surrender.  It  was  late  in  autumn  now,^^^*™* 
and  ooM  weather  pat  a  stop  to  the  campaign  for 
the  jear.  The  display  of  military  weakness  seri- 
oudy  injured  the  prestige  of  Bussia.  The  manifold 
mtstakee  of  this  campaign  hare  been  unsparingly 
laid  bare  in  a  famous  monograph  of  Moltke. 
Henceforth  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
became  a  nne  qud  non  for  Bussia* 

During  the  progress  of  these  events,  French  forces 
were  landed  in  Greece.    They  occupied  Navarino, 

_  aas  Turks 

Patras  and  Modon.  The  Turks  gave  in  and  con-  evacuate 
0ented  to  evacuate  the  Morea.  In  France,  the  ultra- 
royalttBt  measures  of  Charles  X.  gave  rise  to  an  ever 
growing  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.  The  death  of  Man- 
uel, the  outcast  of  the  Chambers,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  great  public  demonstration.  The  coalition 
of  Liberals  with  a  faction  of  Boyalists  opposed  to  the 
Ministry  had  a  brilliant  triumph.  ViUdle's  Cabinet 
dEered  to  resign.  Instead  of  that,  the  King  placed 
Martignac  above  him.  **Tou  are  deserting  M.  Vil- 
IMe,'*  and  the  Princess  Boyal  to  the  King.  ''It  is 
yoor  flrrt  alep  downward  from  the  throne."    The 
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Dqc  de  Brc^Iie  wrote:  "Should  we  succeed,  after 
the  fall  of  the  present  MiniBtry,  io  getting  through 
the  year  tranqailly,  it  will  be  a  triumphant  bqc- 
^^^  cess."  By  way  of  conceBsion  to  the  Liberals,  a 
taFnuce  jQyg^  edict  sappresBed  all  the  eduoational  infititu- 
tions  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  was  ofiset  later  in  the  year 
by  renewed  imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine  inflicted 
upon  Stranger  for  writing  political  songs. 

Latin  attempts  at  parliamentary  government  la 
America  were  productive  of  even  more  discourag- 
ing results.  In  the  Argentine  Bepublio,  the  army, 
after  defeating  the  Brazilians,  was  led  against  its 
own  government  by  GTeneral  Lavalle.  The  adminis* 
(ration  was  overtamed  and  President  Dorrego  was 
shot.  General  Bosas  became  the  leader  of  the  Fed- 
Baath  eralist  forces  and  took  the  field  against  the  revoln- 
le^hiuraa  tionists.  In  Chile,  the  different  parties  contending 
for  the  government  patched  up  a  precarious  peace 
which  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  In  Colombia, 
the  Xueva  Granada  of  the  Spaniards,  Bolivar  clung 
to  the  dictatorship.  A  new  proclamation  of  dicta- 
torial powers  was  issued  by  him  on  February  10. 
Soon  afterward  an  insurrection  broke  oat  against 
him  led  by  Peadella.  Scarcely  had  this  uprising 
been  quelled  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill 
Bolivar  at  his  seat  of  government.  Henceforth  the 
history  of  Latin  America  d^enerated  into  an  end- 
less series  of  revolutions  and  counter-revotutions. 
The  only  real  strength  supplied  to  the  various  re- 
publican govemmente,  so  called,  was  that  derived 
from  strong  personal  oharaotera,  yielding  one-man 
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poww.     Gheneral  Mitr^   the  great  statesman  and 


historian  of  South  America,  has  drawn   np  thisiSSfSS 
atriking  rdsnmd  of  the  fate  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
Spanish  American  revolutions.     Their  story  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  subsequent  turbulent  career  ci 
Latin  America  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

**The  first  revolutionists  of  La  Paz  and  of  Quito 
died  on  the  scaffold.  Miranda,  the  apostle  of  lib* 
erty,  betrayed  by  his  own  people,  died,  alone  and 
naked,  in  a  dungeon.  Moreno,  the  priest  of  the 
Argentine  revolution,  and  the  teacher  of  the  demo- 
cratie  idea,  died  at  sea,  and  found  a  grave  in  the 
ocean.  Hidalgo,  the  first  popular  leader  of  Mexico, 
was  executed  as  a  criminal.  Belgrano,  the  first 
champi<m  of  Argentine  independence,  who  saved 
tbe  revolution,  died  obscurely,  while  civil  war 
raged  around  him.  OVHiggins,  the  hero  of  Chile, 
died  in  exile,  as  Carrera,  his  rival,  had  done  befcMre 
him.  Iturbide,  the  real  liberator  of  Mexico,  died  a 
victim  to  bis  own  ambition.  Montufar,  the  leader 
of  the  revolution  at  Quito,  and  his  comrade  Villa- 
▼ioenoio,  the  promoter  of  that  of  Cartagena,  were 
strangled.    The  first  presidents  of  New  Oranada.  me  gnti. 

tudeof 

Losano  and  Torres,  fell  sacrifices  to  eolonial  terror-  repubuos 
ism.  Piar,  who  found  the  true  base  for  the  insur- 
rection in  Colombia,  was  shot  by  Bolivar,  to  whom 
be  had  shown  the  way  to  victory.  Bivadavia,  the 
eftril  genius  of  South  America,  who  gave  form  to 
her  leptesentative  institutions,  died  in  exile.  Sucre, 
tbe  eonqueror  of  Ayaoucho,  was  murdered  by  hia 
own  men  on  a  lonely  road.  Bolivar  and  San  Martia 
diedineodle.** 
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In  North  America,  likewise,  the  radioal  iasoes  be- 
teNorUi"'  twees  the  Morthera  and  Southern  States  produced 
ever  more  dissensioDB  and  discord.  The  questioa 
of  State  sovereignty  was  prominent  in  the  duous- 
sion  of  the  tariff  law  of  1628,  and  asstuned  more 
and  more  a  sectional  aspect.  The  North  had  grown 
rich  and  proaperoos;  when  under  free  trade  her 
energies  were  directed  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 
This  was  the  more  emphasized  when,  under  a  pro- 
tective policy,  her  labor  and  her  capital  were  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  manufactures.  The 
Bouthem  States  had  originally  desired  a  protective 
policy  for  their  own  supposed  advantage;  now  they 
demanded  free  trade  for  the  same  reason.  But  the 
North  had  put  much  money  into  manufactarea,  and 
therefore  demanded  that  Congress,  which  had  placed 
her  in  this  position,  should  protect  her  in  it.  So 
the  tariff  of  1828,  the  highest  adopted  in  the  United 
States  up  to  that  time,  was  a  more  comprehensive 
measure  than  any  which  preceded  it,  and  was  ad- 
justed throughout  to  encourage  Northern  industry. 
New  England  was  largely  at  one  on  this  subject, 
and  the  Middle  a«d  Western  States  were  pnoUcally 
united.  Thus  it  became  a  question  of  party  poli- 
Newutiff  ^■y^  pf^m  tijg  tgfig  (,f  1828  aatea  a  new  era 
in  American  Federal  legislation.  The  dirision  be- 
NorthM.  tween  the  North  and  the  South  began.  Led  by 
Daniel  Webster,  the  New  England  States  became 
advocates  of  the  protective  system.  The  qaestion, 
from  being  a  national  issue,  became  distinctly 
sectional. 
State  sovereignty  was  the  most  important  prob- 
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lem  thmt  presented  itself  during  John  Quincj  Ad- 
ams's administration.    The  trouble  with  the  Creek 
and  (%erokee  Indians  in  Georgia  brought  ttiis  issne 
to  the  front.    These  tribes  were  now  partially  civil-  inju«tioe 
ijsed,  and  were  tilling  theijf  lands  in  contentment  ^^''^**°* 
Althool^h  they  held  their  lands  under  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  Georgia  sought  to  eject  them. 
Tnwtead  of  protecting  the  Indians  the  national  gov* 
emment  allowed  Ckorgia  to  have  its  way  and  sent 
them  to  the  Indian  Territory.     Thus  was  an  indi-^^^p^ 
▼idoal  State  permitted  to  act  in  defiance  of  the 
national  goTemment. 

In  other  respects,  it  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity 
and  progress  for  the  United  States.  The  differences 
with  British  North  America  in  regard  to  boundaries 
and  to  the  proposed  joint  settlement  of  Oregon  were 
amicably  settled  by  arbitration.  The  question  of 
indemaities  arising  out  of  the  differences  with  £ng» 
land  was  likewise  satisfactorily  adjusted.  England's 
recent  introduction  of  railroads  was  eagerly  followed 
ap  in  America.  The  rails  of  the  first  American 
steam  road  were  laid  at  Baltimore.  They  were 
made  of  wood  covered  with  iron  bars.  At  Bal- 
timoTey  too,  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks  was 
b^gun.  Boston  harbor  beheld  its  first  steamboat. 
The  new  canal  between  Providence  and  Worcester 


opened  and   produced  an  instant  increase  of 
traffic  for  New  England.     In   the   other  Eastern  Jj^^J^;^ 
States   factories   grew  in   namber  and   new   proc-"^^ 
were    introduced.     Thus,   the   first   varnish 
in  America  was  produced  at  New   York, 
table  linen  was  manufactured  at  Fittsbuig. 
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The  first  Btraw  paper  was  tamed  out  at  MeadTiU«, 
Peansylrania.  The  plaoing  mill  waa  introduced. 
The  FraDkltQ  Inetitate  at  Philadelphia  avarded  to 
StephoD  Bojdea  of  Newark  tbe  premiam  for  hia 
malleable  castingB.  Arta  sod  litoratnre  tikewise 
flourished.  Among  the  oew  paiatingg  exhibited 
daring  this  year  in  America  were  Inman'a  portrait 
of  Hallecb,  Stuart's  "Jared  Sparks,"  Greeaongh'g 
"Chanting  CherubB,"  Dunlap's  "Oalvaiy"  and 
Thomas  Cole's  *'(}arden   of    Eden."    At    Boatoa 

,  the  first  lithographic  press  was  established.  Noah 
Webster  pnblished  hia  dictionary.  Feaimore  Cooper 
brought  out  hia  American  romances,  "The  Prairie" 
and  "Bed  Bover,"  while  Bichard  B.  Dana  pub- 
lished his  "Buooaneer."     A  book  of  singular  froi- 

^  tion  was  Joseph  Smith's  "Book  of  Mormon,"  » 
corrupted  version  of  Spaulding'a  "The  ManuBcript 
Found." 

About  the  same  time  Wergeland  in  Norvay  pab- 
lisbed  his  tragedy,  "Sinclair's  Death."  In  Germany 
tite  appearance  of  the  "Book  of  Songa,"  iostantly 
raised  Heine  to  the  foremost  rank  among  German 
lyric  poets.  The  early  influence  of  Byron  was  re- 
vealed by  his  masterly  translations  from  "Manfred," 
and  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  "Ghilde  Harold"  and 
the  lines  addressed  to  "Inez."  Moat  felicitoos  was 
Heine's  German  version  of  Byron's  famous  farewell 
to  bis  wife: 


Heine's  own  lyrical  pieces,  now  put  forth  in  pro- 
fusion,  were  fall;  equal   to  those  of  his  Eoglisli 
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prototype      The   *'Book   of    Songs"    throughout 
brealbed  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  sad  boast: 

**From  mj  'hmify  Borrows 
lUdo  I  theee  Uttie  tongs  .  .  .** 

Heine's  love  songs,  alone,  by  their  subtile  fusion 
of  exquisite  simplicity  with  cynicism  in  a  perverse 
form,  won  him  immediate  recognition  outside  of 
Oermany.     This  in  itself  has  never  been  forgiven 
by  the  Germans.     Such  prejudice  did  not  deter  Ger- 
man  song  composers  from  setting  to  music  Heine's 
melodious  verses.     Franz  Schubert,   the  foremost 
song  composer,  just  before  his  death  found  inspira- 
tion in  Heine's  poems  for  his  famous  *'Swan  Song." 
Schubert  died  in  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  October, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.    Notwithstanding  his  brief  s^^v^'^^ 
career  and  lack  of  systematic  schooling,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  prolific  as  well  as  original  of  German 
composers.     His  earliest  extant  song,  ^'Hagar's  La- 
ment," was  written  at  the  age  of  fourteen.     Such 
early  master  works  as  *^  Margaret  at  the  Spinning 
Wheel,"  and    the  '*Erl-King,"   both  written    for 
Goethe's  words,  mark  the  swift  development  of  his 
genius.    During  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  wrote 
the  **Erl-King,"   he  composed    no  less  than  144 
soogs.     On  one  day  alone  he  wrote  eight.    Besides 
this  he  composed  two  operettas,  three  song  plays, 
three  other  stage  pieces,  four  masses  and  several 
cantatas.     In  spite  of  his  astonishing  fecundity  the 
young  composer  suffered  signally  from  lack  of  rec 
ognition.     His  whole  life  was  a  long-drawn  battle 
for  subdstenee.    All  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  steady 
income  were  unavailing.      Though    he   composed 
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sooree  for  no  less  than   seron^-two  of  Uoetfae'a 

Ijrios,  that  great  poet  was  iDdifferent  to  the  joong 
oompoeer.  Beethoven,  too,  gave  him  bat  leloo- 
tant  reoogQit[on.  Not  natil  the  jpn  of  bit  death 
did  ijohnbert  socoeed  in  giving  a  pnbiio  eeooest 
that  vaa  a  peoaniary  aaooeea.  He  was  wretohedlj^ 
underpaid  hj  bis  poblishetB,  and  hia  greatest  worki 
utterly  failed  of  contemporary  reoogoition.  He  died 
in  the  depths  of  porerty.  In  accordaoee  with  lua 
last  request,  Schubert  was  buried  in  the  eeatera 
graveyard  at  Waehring,  otose  to  the  grave  of  Bee- 
thoven. Schubert  achieved  immortal  fame  aa  the 
creator  of  the  modern  lyrio  song.  No  less  original 
were  his  effective  transfers  of  the  song  motive  to 
pianoforte  music,  aa  shown  in  his  "Moments  Uuu* 
cales"  and  "Impromptos."  Someof  bissymphooiesi 
notably  that  in  0  and  the  "Fn^poient"  in  B  min<v, 
are  equal  to  those  of  Beethoven. 

Spain  lost  one  of  her  most  distingoished  modern 
playwrights  by  the  death  of  Nicolas  Fernaudei  de 
Moratin,  a  pnpil  of  Goldoni,  and  the  author  of  aneh 
enduring  Spanish  comedies  as  "El  Baroa,"  "JjS 
Mt^gata"  and  "Gl  SI  da  Las  Nifias."  Besides 
his  plays,  Moratin  also  wrote  ao  authorilatiTe  work 
on  the  "Origins  of  the  Spanish  Stage.^' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  disordars  in 
Pcnrtngal  appeared  to  have  subsided  soffioieDtly  to 
warrant  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops.  Dom 
Miguel,  the  r^^nt,  promptly  proolaimed  himself 
King.  After  having  grasped  the  rains  of  power* 
one  of  his  first  measures  was  tiie  dissolatioK  ti  ths 
■even  ancient  estates  of  FoctngaL    In  Spain  King 
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Ferdinand  YII.,  ia  December,  celebrated  his  wed- 
ding to  Maria  Ohristina  of  Naples. 

Domestic  affairs  in  England  at  this  turn  furnished 
an  all-absorbing  topic.  In  the  Cabinet,  Huskisson's  CTn^n..^ 
strong  stand  on  the  rotten  borough  question,  with 
his  desire  to  accord  Parliamentary  representation 
to  the  working  people  of  Birmingham,  had  caused 
his  expulsion  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  coun- 
oils.  His  resignation  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
former  members  of  the  Canning  Cabinet.  Among 
those  chosen  to  supply  their  place  was  Yesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  County  Clare  in  Ireland.  His 
acceptance  of  office  compelled  him  to  go  back  to 
his  constituents.  It  was  then  that  Daniel  O'Con-o^conneu 
nell,  the  great  leader  of  the  Catholic  Association  in 
Ireland,  saw  his  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  Catholic 
emancipation.  Though  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
the  Commons  as  a  Catholic,  O'Connell  ran  against 
Fitzgerald.  From  the  first  Fitzgerald's  cause  was 
hopeless.  The  great  landowners,  to  be  sure,  sup- 
ported his  cause  with  all  their  wealth  and  infiaence, 
bat  the  small  freeholders,  to  a  man,  voted  against 
him.  After  a  five  days*  poll,  Fitzgerald  withdrew 
from  the  contest.  The  result  was  that  the  hitherto 
irresistible  influence  of  England's  territorial  aristoc- 
racy lay  shattered.  The  Protestant  conservatives  of 
England  were  filled  with  consternation.  Every  de- 
bate in  Parliament  showed  that  the  Catholic  party 
was  daily  gaining  strength,  while  the  resistance  of 
the  government  became  weaker.  It  was  clear  that 
Fomething  must  be  done.  At  this  crisis  Robert 
Peel,  hitherto  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  party 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Oabinet,  baoMiie  oon- 
yinoed  of  the  necessity  of  yielding.  He  lost  no 
BobertPeei  time  in  imparting  this  conviction  to  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  his  chief,  and  therewith  offered  his 
resignation.  Wellington  had  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  events  that  followed  Huskisson's  withdrawaL 
He  refused  to  let  Peel  ga  Belactantly  he  became 
a  party  to  Peel's  change  of  views.  As  late  as  De- 
cember 11,  Wellington  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Catho- 
lic primate  of  Ireland,  deferring  all  hope  of  Catholic 
emancipation  to  the  distant  future.  Before  the  year 
closed,  however,  Wellington,  armed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Peel,  wrung  from  the  King  the  Crown's 
consent  to  concede  Catholic  emancipation  without 
delay.  Peel,  as  the  author  of  this  radical  measure, 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  bill  in  Parliaments 
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1829 

AT  THE  opening  of  Parliament  in  England, 
the  concessions  of  the  government  in  regard 
to  Catholic  emancipation  were  revealed  in 
the  royal  speech,  delivered  by  commission.  The 
great  Tory  party,  thus  taken  unawares,  was  furi- 
ous. The  Protestant  clergy  opposed  the  bill  with 
all  their  influence  and  clamored  for  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  In  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  would  undoubt- 
edly have  wrecked  the  bill.  Unable  to  carry  out^^mn^. 
such  a  plan,  the  Tory  opposition  showed  itself  ^"S^ of 
ready  to  unite  with  any  party  in  order  to  defeat 
the  measure  and  wreak  vengeance  on  its  framers. 
Within  the  Cabinet  itself,  Wellington's  change 
brought  him  bitter  opposition.  When  the  bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  in  March,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  not  content  with  re- 
fusing to  draw  the  bill,  sprang  up  to  explain  his 
position. 

'*  Am  I,  then,''  he  exclaimed,  *'to  blame  for  refus- 
ing to  do  that,  in  the  subordinate  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  which  a  more  eminent  adviser  of  the  Crown,  wether^i^ 
only  two  years  ago,  declared  he  would  not  consent  *'***'*^ 
to  do  7    I  dare  them  to  attack  mel     I  have  no 
speech  to  eat  up.    I  have  not  to  say  that  a  thing 
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is  black  one  day  and  white  another.  I  woald  rather 
remain  as  1  am,  the  humble  member  for  i'lympton, 
than  be  guilty  of  such  treacheryi  such  contradic- 
tion, such  unexplained  conversion,  such  miflerabie 
and  contemptible  apostasy.  .  .  •  They  might  have 
turned  me  out  of  office,  but  I  would  not  be  made 
such  a  dirty  tool  as  to  draw  thai  bill.  I  hare 
therefore  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ik." 
Of  course,  Wetherell  was  at  once  dismissed. 

But  an  opportunity  to  avenge  his  dismissal  was 

soon  afforded,     fiobert  Peel,  since  he  was  not  suf- 

nefefitof   fered  to  withdraw  from  the  Ministry,  felt  in  honor 

P00A 

bound  to  go  back  to  his  constituents  at  Oxford. 
The  Protestant  party  that  had  sent  him  to  Parlia* 
ment  now  opposed  him  with  a  simple  country  gen- 
tleman, in  no  wise  his  Parliamentary  eqoaL  Peel 
was  crushingly  defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whig  party  almost  in  a  body  went  oyer  to  the 
government.  With  their  help  the  Catholic  Eman- 
^adpa-  cipation  act  was  passed.  The  Tories  waited  only 
l^boucs  for  the  time  to  strike  down  their  former  leaders. 
The  precarious  position  of  Wellington's  Ministry 
at  home  was  offset  by  a  firm  policy  abroad.  In 
British  India  the  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Ben- 
in indu  tinck,  upheld  British  prestige  by  his  firm  abolition 
of  the  native  custom  of  burning  widows  and  by 
his  extermination  of  the  roving  gangs  of  Thugs. 
In  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question  and  the  war  in 
the  Balkans,  England  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Austria  to  frustrate  Bussia's  plans  with  raqpeot  to 
Constantinople.  Thanks  to  this  enlsiilt  eordfials  be- 
tween the  two  countries^  enterprising  English oapital- 
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and  engineerB  were  allowed  to  pat  into  operation 
the  fliBt  line  of  steamboats  that  plied  the  waters  of 
the  Dana  be.  Among  other  minor  events  of  interest 
to  Englishmen  doring  this  year,  may  be  mentioned 
the  first  poblic  appearance  of  Fanny  Eemble,  theg^^^ 
actress,  and  the  earliest  boat  race  between  stadent 
crews  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. England  lost  two  of  her  famoos  scientists 
daring  this  year — Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Thomas  Humphry 
Young.  Davy  was  bom  in  1778  and  died  in  Ge- 
neva. Besides  inventing  the  miner's  safety  lamp, 
with  which  his  name  will  be  forever  associated,  he 
made  valuable  experiments  in  photography)  dis- 
covered that  the  causes  of  chemical  and  electrical 
attraction  are  identical;  produced  potassium  and  so* 
dium  by  the  electric  current;  proved  the  transfor- 
mation of  energy  into  heat;  formulated  a  theory  of  ' 
the  properties  of  particles  of  matter  (or  atoms);  and 
made  remarkable  experiments  which  led  to  the 
theory  of  the  binary  composition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds. Young  was  bom  in  1773.  At  Cambridge  yoS^"* 
they  called  him  ^'Phenomenon  Young,**  because 
he  was  said  to  know  everything.  In  truth,  Young 
developed  into  the  most  profound  English  scien* 
tist  of  the  century.  When  only  twenty  he  was 
asked  to  read  papers  before  the  Boyal  Society* 
In  1801  he  delivered  the  Bakerian  lecture,  his  sub* 
ject  being  ''The  Theory  of  Light  and  Colore.'* 
That  lecture  marks  an  epoch  in  physical  science; 
for  it  brought  forward  for  the  first  time  convincing 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  undutetory  theory 
of  light.     The  intangible  substance  which  pulsates 
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and  uDdoIates  to  ptodaoe  light,  Tooog  ohriBtened 
the  "lamiaiferooB  ether."  Aad  the  tenn  is  still 
to  be  found  in  our  scientific  vooabalarj. 
wariDthe  ^^  ^^^  Balkans  Rossia's  war  with  Torkey  was 
*^^""  waged  with  Tigor.  The  winter  mooths  had  been 
spent  in  bringing  up  rmeires.  The  Czar  withdrew 
from  iaterferenoe  at  headqaartera,  and  Wittgenstein 
was  superseded  bj  General  Diehitsoh,  a  trained  ' 
Prussian  soldier.  This  general  made  preparatioas 
to  croas  the  Balkans  as  soon  as  Siiiatria  sfaoold  have 
fuUen,  without  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Shumla.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Balkans  the  Ruasian  fleet  made 
a  diyersion  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  joining 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  aooord- 
ance  with  these  plans  Diebitech  sent  a  strong  force 
against  Silistria.  Before  anything  had  been  effected 
in  front  of  Silistria,  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Torkish 
Grand  Tizier,  moved  eastward  from  Shumla  and 
took  the  field  against  the  weak  Russian  forces  St 
Varna.  He  lost  time,  however,  and  suffered  bimselE 
to  be  held  at  bay  by  the  Rossians.  Diehitsoh  bar* 
ried  across  Bulgaria  in  forced  marches.  Oomingnp 
in  Reshid's  rear  he  could  either  fall  upon  Shnnals 
or  force  the  Turks  to  open  battle.  He  ohose  the 
latter  course.  The  Turks,  harried  in  thmi  rear,  at- 
tempted to  regain  the  roads  to  Shumla.  On  June 
10,  the  two  forces  met  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Ka* 
g,ai^ot  IflV'toha.  Reshid  was  badly  defeated,  losing  0,000 
Kuiertcbn  j^^jj  ^^^j  forty-three  gnns,  but  made  good  his 
retreat  to  Shumla.  Diebilsch  had  to  lay  siege  to 
Shumla.  Soon  after  this,  Silistria  fell  into  the 
hands  (A  the  Russians.     Turning  Tanis  over  to 
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the  Bnlgariana,  and  leaving  a  bkxskading  fovee  be- 
fore Bhumla,  Diebitsch  boldlj  crossed  the  Balkans. 
The  resistance  erf  the  Turks  was  weak.  On  August 
19,  the  Russians  appeared  before  Adrianopie.  Id  p^^  ^^ 
Ae  BUick  Sea  the  Bussian  frigate  *'Mercury"  de>^'^°P^' 
feated  two  Turkish  men-of-war.  The  Turks  were 
seized  with  terror.  Adrianopie  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow.  In  the  Morea  the  Turks  evacuated 
Tripolitza  and  Missolonghi  and  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Greece.  The  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  almost  as  far  south  as  the  Bosphorus,  fell 
into  Bassian  hands.  Flying  columns  of  the  Bus- 
eian  army  penetrated  down  to  the  ^gean  coast 
and  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Yet  the  Russians  were 
so  weak  in  numbers  that  anything  like  determined 
resistance  could  easily  have  checked  them.  As  it 
was,  all  Tnrkish  resistance  collapsed  before  the 
Russian  onward  march  toward  Constantinople.    The 

*  Power* 

Saltan  appealed  to  the  Powers  for  help.  England  5,^^! 
and  Austria  intervened,  and  peace  was  forced  upon 
Russia.  The  treaty  of  Adrianopie,  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  confirmed  to  Russia  its  protectorate  over 
the  Danubian  principalities.  No  Mussulman  was  to 
be  permitted  to  stay  within  the  principalities,  and 
all  Turkish  lands  were  to  be  sold  within  eighteen 
months.  No  fortified  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  was  left  to  Turkey.  Territory  in  Asia  was 
ceded  to  Russia,  as  well  as  the  ports  of  Poti  and 
Anapa  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  waters  of  this  sea 
were  thrown  open  to  international  navigation;  and 
the  straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanellea 
were  declared  open  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all 
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poweiB  at  peace  with  tbe  Porte.     The  pejmeat  of 
^Id^*"     a  money  indemait;  of  2,000,000  roubles  to  EoBsia 
was  deferred,  thus  leaving  to  Buasia  the  means  for 
exerting  pressure  on  the  Y'ildiz  Kiosk. 

Bussia'a  acceptance  of  foreign  mediation  at  Adri- 
anople  hroaght  disappointment  to  France,  fievert- 
ing  to  Napoleonic  ambitions,  King  Charles's  Minis- 
tors  had  proposed  a  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Umpire 
on  the  basiB  of  a  general  rearrangement  of  Eorope. 
Buseia  was  to  hare  the  Dannbian  provinces  near  the 
Auetriaa  empire,  Boania  and  Servia;  Prussia  was  to 
have  Saxony  and  Holland;  Belgium  and  the  Bhine 

'  provinces  were  to  fall  to  France,  and  the  King  of 
Holland  was  to  be  installed  in  the  Sultan's  divan 
at  Constantinople.  It  was  a  chimerical  project 
which  it  was  hoped  might  avert  the  impending 
troubles  at  home  bj  dazzling  acquisitions  abroad. 
A  formidable  majority  bad  been  raised  up  against 
the  government  by  its  persistent  encroachments  . 
upon  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Martignao's  Ministry  resigned  and  Prince  Poli- 
gnac,  a  oronj  of  the  King,  was  pat  in  his  place. 
In  August,  the  "Joornal  des  B^bats"  thaodered 
against  him:  "Now  again  is  broken  that  bond  of 
love  and  confidence  which  joined  the  people  to  tbe 
monarch.  The  people  pay  a  million  of  tazses  to  tbe 
law;  they  wilt  not  pay  two  millions  on  the  orders 
of  the  Minister.  What  will  he  do  then?  Will 
be  bring  to  his  assistance  the  force  of  the  bayonet? 
Bayonets  in  these  days  have  become  iatelUgent. 

,  They   know   how  to  defend   the  law.     Unhappy 
France,  unhappy  KingI"    The  Bertins  were  piosv 
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eatad  for  that  article  and  condemned.  It  only  made 
mattere  worse.  Societies  were  fonned  throughout 
France  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes  should  the  gov- 
ernment attempt  to  raise  them  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chambers.  In  the  face  of  this  growing  popu- 
lar opposition,  the  King  and  his  Minister  resolved  to 
prepare  an  expedition  against  Algiers.  As  Guiaot 
put  it,  ^'They  hope  to  get  rid  of  their  difficulties 
through  conquest  abroad  and  a  resulting  majority  at 
home.*'  The  death  of  Paul  Barras  about  this  time 
served  to  revive  revolutionary  memories  in  France. 
The  memory  of  Madame  de  Sta^l  and  her  struggle 
for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  literary  opinion  against 
Napoleon  were  recalled  by  the  death  of  her  long- 
time friend  and  biographer,  Karl  Friedrioh  Wilhelm 
von  Schlegel,  brother  of  August  Wilhelm,  the  Ger-^^®^** 
man  poet  Karl  studied  at  G6ttingen  and  Leip- 
zig, devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  classics.  It 
was  his  ideal  to  become  the  **Winckelmann  of 
Oreek  Literature."  Schlegers  first  publication  was 
''Greeks  and  Romans."  In  1798  he  wrote  '*La- 
cinda,*'  an  nnfinished  romance,  and  '^Alarcos,"  a 
tragedy.  In  1808  he  joined  the  Roman  Church, 
and  several  years  later  was  appointed  an  imperial 
secretary  at  Vienna.  He  served  as  Consul  of  Le- 
gation for  Austria  in  the  German  Diet  at  Frank* 
fort.  Besides  his  published  lectures,  Schlegels 
chief  works  are:  ''History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Literature"  (1815),  •'Philosophies  of  Life"  (1828), 
''Philosophy  of  History"  (1829),  and  the  poetha* 
moos  work  "Philosophy  of  Language."  His  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  was  the  author 
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f>f  Beveral  works  publistied  under  Soblegel's  Dune. 
Daring  tbe  same  jear  Pope  Leo  XII.  died  at  Rome 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pius  Till. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Jcka 
Quincy  Adams  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  Jackson. 
Calhoan  was  re-elected  Yice-Presideot.  A  motley 
crowd  of  backwoodsmen  and  moantaineers,  who 
had  supported  Jackson,  crashed  into  the  White 
Andrew  Housc  shoutlng  for  "Old  Hickory."  For  the  first 
£j|J^;{^'  time  the  outgoing  President  absented  himself  from 
the  ioauguration  of  his  successor.  He  had  remained 
at  his  desk  until  midnight  of  the  preTious  day  sign- 
ing appointments  which  would  deprive  Jackson  of 
BO  much  more  patronage.  Jackson  took  his  re- 
venge by  the  instant  removal  of  167  political  oppo- 
nents. His  remark,  "To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils,"  became  a  byword  of  American  politioa. 
The  system  of  rotation  in  office  dates  from  his 
administration. 

Jnckson's  first  Cabinet  was  headed  by  Van  Bureo, 
with  Samuel  D.  Ingham  for  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  President  also  encooraged  a  set  of  confi- 
dential advisers,  among  whom  Kendall,  Lewifl  and 
^^^  Hill  were  the  most  inflaential.  They  came  to  be 
c^biiiBt"  tnown  aa  jho  "Kitchen  Cabinet."  The  t^olar 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  treated  as  mere  head 
clerks.  In  one  week  Jackson  vetoed  more  bills 
than  any  of  hia  predecessors  had  done  in  four  years. 
Other  bills  he  held  back  antil  after  the  adjooro- 
ment  of  Congress,  and  then  failed  to  sign  them. 
The  bills  remained,  as  it  were,  in  the  PieeideDt's 
pocket.     This  new  method  of  vetoing  became  dck 
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toriouB  na  the  *'Pocket  Veto."  In  other  respects 
Jackson's  first  administration  was  stormy.  Interna-  y^tSS^ 
tional  relations  were  repeatedly  threatened  by  the 
long-standing  controversy  over  the  indemnity  for 
French  spoliations.  An  adjustment  of  the  indem- 
nity claims  with  Denmark  was  likewise  forced  to 
an  issae.  At  home,  Jackson's  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  extreme  protection  and  his  hostility  to 
the  United  States  Bank  lost  him  the  support  of  the 
loose  constructionists.  As  a  Freemason,  the  Presi- 
dent  was  likewise  opposed  by  the  new  anti-Masonic 
party  in  politics.  In  a  quarrel  over  the  character 
of  the  wife  of  Secretary  Eaton,  the  beautiful  Peggy  p^^ 
O'Neilly  all  Washington  was  involved.  It  was  com-  ^^^ 
monly  believed  that  the  subsequent  break-up  of 
Jackson's  Cabinet  was  caused  by  the  social  bicker- 
ings among  the  wives  of  the  members.  Van  Buren 
was  the  first  to  resign.  Soon  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  but  the  Senate  rejected  him 
through  the  vote  of  Vice-President  Calhoun.  Jack- 
son afterward  took  his  revenge  by  defeating  Cal- 
houn's aspirations  to  the  Presidency  through  Van 
Buren.  The  new  Cabinet  consisted  of  Livingston, 
McLean,  Cass,  Woodbury,  Tracy  and  Berry.  By 
reason  of  the  new  protective  tariff,  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  toward  the  close 
of  1829,  retoming  to  the  Kentucky  Besolutions  of 
1799,  affirmed  the  right  of  any  State  to  declare 
nnll  and  void  any  act  of  Congress  which  the  State 
Legislature  deemed  unconstitutional.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  nalliflcation  which  grew  to  secession 
in  1860. 
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The  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States  was 
little  affected  by  the  political  dissensions  during 
Jackson's  first  Premdentiai  year.  On  July  4,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bsdlroad  was  opened.  The 
first  trip  of  an  American  locomotive  was  made  on 
the  Garbondale  and  Honeedale  road.  Throaghont 
the  country  many  canals  were  opened;  to  wit,  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Oanal,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson,  and  the  Oswego  in  New  York;  the7arm- 

^ek>p-  ington  in  Connecticut,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Ox- 
ford Canal  in  Maine.  Among  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  year  were  a  collection  of  minor  poems 
by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Parkman's  earlier  essays, 
Cooper's  "Wept  of  the  Wish-ton-Wish,''  Sparks's 
**John  Ledyard,"  and  Washington  Irring's 
•*Qranada." 

In  England  the  first  successful  experiments  with 
steam-propelled  stage  coaches  were  made  by  Sir 
Goldsworth  Gurney.     These  machines  were  the  pre- 

ntri^auto.  Q^rgQ].g  qI  ^q  latter-day  automobile  vehicle.     This 

account  of  a  nde  m  the  Gurney  stage  ooach  was 
published  by  the  "United  Service  Journal": 

"We  numbered  four  in  a  ooach  attached  to  the 
eteam  carriage,  and  wc  had  travelled  without  diffi- 
culty or  mishap  as  far  as  Longford,  where  they 
were  repairing  the  bridge  over  the  Cambria.  On 
this  was  a  large  pile  of  bricks,  so  high  as  to  con- 
oeal  what  was  happening  on  the  othfer  side.  Pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  we  began  to  craas  the  bridge 
the  mail-coach  from  Bath  arrived  on  the  other  end. 
Aa  soon  as  we  peroeived  it  we  shouted  to  tiM  driver 
to  take  care;  but,  as  he  was  not  aware  of  the  ex- 
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Inordinary  vehicle  lie  was  going  to  meet,  he  did 
not  slacken  speed.  To  avoid  a  collision,  Mr.  Gur- 
nej  gaided  oar  steam  carriage  into  the  pile  ofAoontem- 
bricks.  Some  damage  to  our  apparatus  resulted,  ^^'^^p^'^ 
but  was  repaired  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  As  to  the  horses  of  the  coach,  they  had 
taken  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and  had  to  be 
cut  loose. 

"Upon  our  arrival  at  Melksham,  we  found  that 
there  was  a  fair  in  progress,  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  people.  Mr.  Gurney  made  the  carriages 
travel  as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  injure  no 
one.  Unfortunately,  in  that  town  the  lower  classes 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  method  of  trans- 
portation.  Excited  by  the  postilions,  who  imagined 
that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Garney's  steam  carriage 
would  compromise  their  means  of  livelihood,  the 
multitude  that  encumbered  the  streets  arose  against 
us,  heaped  us  with  insults,  and  attacked  us  with 
stones.  The  chief  engineer  and  another  man  were 
seriously  injured.  Mr.  Gurney  feared  we  could  not 
paraue  our  journey,  as  two  of  his  best  mechanics 
had  need  of  surgical  aid.  He  turned  the  carriage 
into  the  court  of  a  brewer  named  Ales,  and  during 
the  night  it  was  guarded  by  constables." 

To  have  assisted  at  the  experiment  of  Gurney*s 
eleam  carriage  was,  in  those  days,  almost  a  title 
to  glory.  These  carriages  became  speedily  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  London.  Foreign  travellers  who 
printed  accounts  of  their  journeys,  did  not  fail  to 
<ievot6  a  chapter  to  the  new  means  of  locomotion,  j^i,^^ 
Jobard,  the  Belgian  savant  and  economist,  was  of 
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Ae  Domber,  and  bo  were  Oaohetto,  St.  Oermftin 
Leduo  and  0.  O.  SimoOi  three  prominent  scientific 
writers  of  that  time.  Jobard's  impressions  noted 
jobard'a  down  at  the  time  are  worthy  of  record:  **My  first 
stou*^  visit  in  England  W9&  to  the  starting  station  of  Sir 
Goldsworth  Garney's  steam  omnibus,  running  be- 
tween London  and  Bath.  This  carriage  does  not 
differ  materially  from  other  stage-coaches,  nor  has 
it  had  any  serions  mishap  as  yet.  For  my  benefit 
it  manoeavred  back  and  forth  over  the  street  pave- 
ment and  later  on  the  smooth  macadam  of  the 
highway,  without  any  apparent  difficulties  of  guid- 
ing. The  drivers  of  other  stage-coaches  are  agreed 
that  the  thing  is  a  success,  and  that  before  long 
it  will  do  them  much  harm.** 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Lamarck,  a  forerunner  of  Charles 
Lamarck  Darwiu  died  in  this  year.  As  early  as  1801  La- 
marck had  outlined  his  ideas  of  the  transmotation 
of  species  and  attempted  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  that  transmutation  had  been  brought  about. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ''species,"  he  held; 
there  are  only  individuals  descended  from  a  com- 
mon stock  and  modified  in  structure  to  suit  their 
environment.  Lamarck  was  scoffed  at  in  bis  own 
time;  he  was  respected  as  a  naturalist,  bat  anrecog- 
nized  as  a  prophet. 
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1830 

EABLT  in  the  year,  Bartholemy  Thimonnler, 
a  French  kulori  took  ont  a  patent  for  his 
invention  of  a  sewing  machine.  It  was  an 
invention  destined  to  revolntionize  the  manufacture 
of  clothing  and  the  matter  of  dress  in  all  civilized  Fint 
countries.  Thimonnier's  device  was  a  chain  stitch  ma'Cbfiw 
sewing  machine  worked  with  a  treadle.  It  had 
taken  the  inventor,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  mechan- 
ics,  four  years  of  painful  application  to  perfect  it. 
The  first  to  recognisse  the  real  value  of  the  inven- 
tion was  M.  Beunier,  supervisor  of  mines  at  Paris. 
He  took  Thimonnier  to  Paris  and  installed  him  as 
a  partner  and  manager  of  a  large  clothing  firm  that 
manufactured  army  uniforms.  They  set  up  eighty 
machines  and  did  so  well  with  them  that  the  work- 
men of  Paris,  profiting  by  the  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances  of  the  times,  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  the  new  labor-saving  device  by  wrecking  the 
establishment.  The  inventor  was  compelled  to  flee 
for  life.  During  the  same  year,  another  French- 
man, Charles  Barbier,  invented  the  system  of  raised 
printing  for  the  blind. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  celebrated  English 
portrait  painter,  died  at  the  outset  of  the  year. 
In  his  eariy  youth  at  Bristol  and  Oxford,  this  ar* 
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not  listea  even  to  the  Emperor.  Not  ntil  aveniDg 
coald  the  new  Ozar  be  brought  to  nae  iiK»e  daeinr* 
measures.    Then  he  ordered  oat  the  artiUery  and 

2^^      bad  tfaem  fire  grapeahot  into  the  aqnare.    Tbe  eBeet 

"  WAS  appalling.     In  a  few  rainates  tbe  flqoare  was 

cleared  and  the  iosurrectioD  was  orer.  Its  leaden 
were  wanting  at  the  moment  of  actira.  A  nsing 
in  the  south  of  Bnasia  was  qaelled  b;  a  aingU 
regiment  BeEore  the  year  ended,  Nicholas  was 
undisputed  master  of  Rossia. 

By  the  death  of  Aagustin  Jean  Fresael,  France 
lost  a  brilliant  scientist,  who  shares  with  Thomas 
Young  the  honor  of  discrediting  the  old  emiaaion 

DcMbof    theory  of  light,  and  of  formalating  the  andolatory 
theory. 

Jacques  Louia  David,  founder  of  tbe  new  Frenob 
Bobool  of  classicism  in  painting,  died  at  t^e  doae 
of  the  year  at  Brussels.  ■  Many  of  his  paintings 
were  on  exhibition  before  the  fall  of  the  old  r^ima 
in  France.  la  the  days  of  the  French  Reroluiont 
David  was  a  Jacobite  and  friend  of  Bobespierre, 

KSg'*'  and  BuflEered  in  prison  after  the  latter'a  fall.  It 
was  not,  however,  ontil  tbe  time  of  the  First  Bm- 
pire  that  David's  fame  spread.  He  then  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  ancoess.  His  mastarpieces  of 
this  period  are  "Napoleon  Croaaing  the  Aipa" — 
-  a  canvas  on  which  ia  founded  Haufi's  story  of 
"The  Pictnre  of  the  Bmperor" — "The  OoronatioD 
of  Napoleon,"  "Napoleon  in  His  Imperial  Robes," 
and  the  "DistiibatioD  of  the  Ea^ea."  Eqamlly  fa- 
mous is  hia  portraifc  of  "Madame  Beoamior  resting 
on  a  Chaiselongna. '*    Altar  iha  fall  of  tke  First 
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rather  tturn  a  toy.    With  the  help  <^  hit  awn  iii^ 
struiient  Idater  was  able  to  settle  the  long  mooted  ^SSmoope 
qveatiaa  as  to  the  troe  foim  of  the  red  oorpnacles 
of  the  humaa  blood. 

Id  the  face  of  the  menaoing  attitude  of  the  liberal 
elements  of  France,  which  had  been  rendered  more 
acute  by  the  King's  increase  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  to  the  detriment  o£  the  Deputies,  the  French 
Crovemment  launched  forth  upon  the  conquest  of 
Algiers.  It  was  beliered  to  be  an  auspicious 
moment.  The  Sultanas  reluctant  acknowledgment 
of  the  iodependeoce  of  Greece,  April  25,  showed 
how  powerless  he  was.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  had 
insulted  France  by  his  discourteous  treatment  of 
a  French  consul.  He  refused  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded  by  France.  On  the  failure  of  a  blockade 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Algiers,  an  expedition  com- 
manded by  Bonrmont  set  oat  for  Africa  in  spring.. 
A  landing  was  successfully  effected  by  the  "^i^i^of^^^^ 
die  of  June.  Early  in  July,  Algiers  was  taken. 
Immense  spoils,  Talued  at  48,000,000  francs,  were 
seized  by  the  French.  England  grew  apprehen- 
sive. George  lY.  had  just  died  (June  26),  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  retained  in  power 
by  the  new  king,  William  IV.,  demanded  from  the 
French  Oovemment  an  engagement  to  retain  none 
of  its  new  oonq.uestB.  ''Never,''  said  Lord  Alver- 
don  to  Level,  the  French  Ambassador,  **never  did  Jj^jf^*® 
France,  under  the  Bepublic  or  under  the  Empire,  ^^^ 
ffire  England  such  serious  ground  of  complaint  as 
she  has  been  giving  us  for  the  last  year."  It  was 
in  vain.    The  seething  spirit  of  the  people  in  France 
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seemed  to  demand  an  outlet.  The  viotories  of 
French  arms  in  Africa  were  oast  before  the  French 
people  as  a  sop.  The  permanent  annexation  of 
Algiers  was  announced.    It  was  too  late. 

The  heated  spirit  of  the  rising  generation  had 
already  been  revealed  in  the  hysterical  demonstra- 
tions that  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  per- 

"Hernani"  formancc  of  Victor  Hugo^s  "Hernani"  on  February 
25.    Conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the  literary 

Gautler"*  tumult  was  Thdophilc  Gautier,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  but  already  an  author  and  an  HugoWre 
tntransigeant,  who  led  the  claque  on  this  first  night 
resplendent  in  a  rose-colored  doublet  and  streaming 
long  hair.    With  him  was  young  Balzac,  who  had 

Honortde  just  won  Tcnown  and  notoriety  by  his  '^Physiologie 
du  Manage,"  and  the  first  of  his  ''Contes  Drdla- 
tiques."  In  March,  the  Liberals  in  the  Chambers 
declared  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment  by  a  majority  of  forty  votes.  Charles  X., 
staking  all  on  the  success  of  his  Algerian  cam- 
paign, dissolved  the  Chambers.  *'No  compromisei 
no  surrender/'  was  the  motto  of  the  Boyalists  as 
they  appealed  to  the  people.    The  result  was  an 

French      Overwhelming    majority    against   the   government 

TotSd^^  No  less  than  202  deputies  pledged  to  opposition 
were  elected.  The  whole  of  France  was  now  wait- 
ing for  the  coup  d'Statj  and  Europe  waited  with 
France.  ''Your  two  weakest  points  are  the  elec- 
toral law  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,*'  said  Met- 
ternich  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  **bul 
you  cannot  touch  them  except  through  the  Cham- 
bers.   A  coup  d^iiat  would  ruin  the  dynasty."    The 


war 
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The  miiitaurj  ambitions  of  Nicholas  foand  a  vent 

• 

in  tba  diredaoo  of  Persia.  Tlie  encroachments  ol 
ErmoloT,  the  OovenKNr-General  of  the  Caucasus,  so 
ejcasperated  the  Persians  that  soon  a  holy  war  was 
preaehed  against  Bussia.  £bbas-J£ir2a,  the  Prince 
Rojal  of  Persia,  oolleeted  an  army  of  85)000  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  A  number  of  English 
officers  joined  his  ranks»  Nicholas  at  once  de- 
spatched General  ELasevitoh  with  reinforcements 
for  Ennolov.  Ebbas-Mirza  was  checked  on  his 
march  on  Tivks  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Choucha.  ^h^^^ 
In  the  memwhile  the  Bussians  concentrated  their 
iorees.  The  Persian  vangoard,  15,000  strong,  was 
defeated  at  ElizabetbpoL  On  the  banks  of  the^^^^^^ 
Djeham,  Paskevitch,  with  a  division  of  the  Bussian  ^^^^^^ 
army,  overthrew  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  and 
forced  them  back  over  the  Araxes.  The  Persians 
continued  their  resistance,  relying  on  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Teheran,  wherein  England  had  prom- 
ised  financial  and  military  subsidies  in  case  of  inva- 
sion. The  English  promise  was  not  kept.  Hence-  abMkdoned 
forth  the  Persians  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bussian 
army  of  invasion.  Almost  simultaneoosly  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  Chinese  Government  broke  out  in 
Kashgar.  Undeterred  by  this  diversion,  Nicholas 
look  up  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  Turks.  In 
March  he  presented  an  ultimatum  insisting  on  the 
autonomy  of  Moldavia,  Wallaohia  and  Servia,  and 
on  the  final  cession  to  Bussia  of  disputed  Turkish  ^i^^^^^^q^ 
territory  on  the  Asiatic  frontier.  Turkey  yielded. '^^^^^^ 
Nieholaa  then  joined  in  an  ultimatum  wi);h  Eng- 
land and   France  for  an   immediate   stop  of  the 
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cation.  Thos  the  honor  of  the  Crown  may  yet  be 
sared.  To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late."  The  Eing's 
answer  was  to  deolare  Paris  under  a  state  of  ei^o. 
The  so-called  "Qreat  Week,"  or  "three  days'  revo- 
lution," had  begun.  The  bourgeoieie  or  middle 
ol^s  and  all  the  students  joined  the  revolt  Be- 
fore nightfall  600  barricades  blocked  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Every  house  became  a  fortress.  "Where 
do  the  rebels  get  their  powder?"  asked  the  King 
in  astonishment.  "From  the  soldiers,"  was  the 
curt  reply  of  the  Frocureur-General. 

In  the  evening  the  H.6tel  de  Ville  was  captared. 
That  evenicg  the  Ministers  tried  to  enlighteu  the 
King,  but  be  only  replied:  "liet  the  insurgents  lay 
down  their  arms."  While  the  discharges  of  artillery 
shook  the  windows  of  the  palace  the  King  played 
whist.  Next  day  two  line  regiments  openly  joined 
the  revolt.  The  Louvre  was  stormed.  Still  the 
King  at  St.  Cloud  would  not  yield.  "They  exag- 
gerate the  danger,"  said  he.  "I  know  what  con- 
cessions would  lead  to.  I  have  no  wish  to  ride  like 
my  brother  on  a  cart."  Instead  of  conoessioDs  he 
vested  the  command  in  the  Dauphin,  having  grown 
suspicious  of  Marmoat.  The  mob  sacked  the  Toi- 
leries  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  clock 
tower.  At  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  a  municipal  oommia- 
sion  was  installed,  composed  of  Lafayette,  Casimir 
P^rier,  General  Lobau  and  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
At  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  King  ooQuter- 
manded  his  obnoxious  orders  and  dismissed  Foli- 
gnac  with  his  Ministry.  The  people  no  longer  paid 
attention  to  the  King's  acts.     He  was  declared  de- 
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po0ed.    A  repablio  was  proolaimed  and  its  preei- 
jteoqy  o£Eered    to    Lafayette.     Bat  the  <dd   heio 
decliaed   the  honor.    With  Thiers  he   threw  his 
infloence  in  favor  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans.    ^I^^  An  loterim 
Duke  of  Orieans,   the  son  of   PhiUp  Bgalit^,   ol^''^ 
Bevolutionary   fame,   was  invited  to  Paris  to  ex 
ercise  the  functions  of   lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.    The  deposed  King  at  St.  Cloud  hastened 
to  conflrm  the  appointment.    The  Duke  of  Orleans 
reepeetfuUy  deolined  the  royal  appointment    *^You 
cannot  reoeive  things  from  everybody/*  said  Du-o?ieaaf 
pont.    General  Lafayette  soon  came  to  pay  his  re- 
^>ect8.    **You  know,"  said  he,  ^Ubat  I  am  a  repub 
lican,  and  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  the  most  perfect  that  has  been  devised.'* 
••So  do  I,"  replied  the  Duke;  "but  do  you  think 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  France  it  would  be 
advisable  for  us  to  adopt  it?"    *'No/'  answered 
I^fayette;  •Vhat  the    French    people    must    now 
have  is  a  popular  throne,  surrounded  by  repub- 
lican institutions."     "That  is  just  my  opinion/' 
said  Prince  Louis  Philippe. 

Lafayette's  conversation  with  the  prince  led  to  the 
so-called  programme  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  "I  shall 
not  take  the  crown^**  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  **£ 
shall  receive  it  from  the  people  on  the  conditions 
H  suits  them  to  impose.  A  charter  will  henceforth 
be  a  reality."  At  last  Charles  X.  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  Duke  ohariM  x 
nf  Orleaiia  refused  to  recogniase  the  claims  of  Henri 
v.,  and  Franee  and  Burope  were  with  him*  Charles 
X.  relinquished  further  hopes. 
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The  DaaphiD,  fonnerly  Duke  ot  Angonldme,  in 
like  manaer  resigned  his  rights  to  his  uephefr. 
The  act  waa  sigDed  oa  the  2d  of  Aagust.  Charles 
X.  now  set  out  for  NormftDdjr  vith  his  gnarda, 
oommanded  by  Mannont,  and,  on  August  16,  em- 
barked at  Cherbourg  Id  two  American  vessels,  with 
the  Daaphin  and  Dauphiness,  the  Dachess  of  Berry, 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  a  Domerons  suite  of 
attendants.  The  ships  sailed  for  England,  and, 
UDchoriog  at  iSpithead,  the  royal  fugitives  took  up 
their  residence  at  Lulworth  Castle,  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  eventually  removed  to  Holyrood  Castle  at 
1^^,^  Edinburgh,  which  was  placed  at  their  disposal 
»Ds''a^  by  the  British  Qoverament.  On  August  9,  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  formal  request  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers, accepted  the  crown  of  France  with  a  solemn 
oath  to  uphold  the  Gonstitution. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  a  revo- 
lution in  the  sense  of  the  great  French  Bevolotion 
of  the  previous  century.  It  resulted  chiefly  in  the 
transfer  of  government  from  one  political  faction  to 
another.  Louis  Philippe,  raised  to  the  throne  by 
reason  of  his  supposed  democratic  principles,  rather 
than  for  his  royal  lineage,  was  a  Bepublican  only 
in  name.  His  early  education,  together  with  that 
of  bis  brothers,  was  directed  by  the  Counteaa  of 
Oenlia.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolutionary  war, 
the  yonng  Prince,  then  Duke  of  Ghartres,  fought 
with  distinctioD  by  the  side  of  Kellennanu  and 
Dumourlez  at  Yalmy  and  Jemmapes.  He  aooom- 
mT%N^'*  P^nistl  t^c  latter  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  oamp 
^"*^       of  the  imperialists  in  April,  17D3.    After  the  death  of 
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liis  father,  Philippe  Bgalit^,  refusing  to  bear  arms 
agamst  Franoei  he  joined  his  sister  and  Madame  de 
OealiB  in  Switzerland,  where  they  lived  for  some 
time  under  an  assumed  name.    In  1796  he  travelled 
into  the  north  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and   in  the  following  year  sailed  from  Hamburg 
lor  the  United  States  of  America.     Here  he  was^*^!;^'^ 
joined  by  his  two  brothers,  and  after  some  years 
in  America,  during  which  they  were  often  in  dis- 
tress, the  three  princes  went  to  England  in  1800. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  now  obtained  a  reconciliation 
with  the  heads  of  his  family,  Louis  XYIII.  and  the 
Count  of  Artois.    Subsequently  he  became  a  guest 
at   the  court  of  Ferdinand  lY.,  the  dispossessed 
King  of  Naples,  at  Palermo;  and  here  was  cele- 
brated, in  November,  1809,  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  that  monarch. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  re-entered 
France,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers; 
out  having  fallen  under  suspicion  of  disalfection,  he 
once  more  retired  to  England  and  did  not  reappear 
in  France  till  1817.     During  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  and^i^i^ 
lived  in  tranquillity  at  his  favorite  villa  of  Neuilly.  ^^**^~ 
He  was  a  ^'citizen  king,'*  only  in  so  far  as  he  sent 
his  children  to  the  public  schools  and  walked  about 
the  streets  of  Paris  with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 
The  most  lasting  effect  in  France  of  the  July  revo- 
lation  was  the  obliteration  of  clerical  influences  in 
iHe  administration  and  public  education.    The  Boy- 
tlist  nobility  likewise  lost  what  political  ascendency 
tbej  had  legained  daring  the  Bestoratioiu    fienoe- 
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forth  the  paxtj  in  powsr  wa«  that  of  tiM  'boor* 
geoisie  or  greftt  middle  clan  of  Fmnee,  <A  which 
LoaiB  Pbiltppa  himmlf  w«a  the  •df-emutitDtad 
repFBBentatire. 

Outside  of  France,  on  the  oontrarj,  the  eSeoti 
of  the  short  revolution  ware  far-reaching.  In 
the  Hetherlanda  ever  inoreasing  fiiotioD  between 
the  Dntch-speaking  ProteBtante  of  Holland  aad  dis 
Fr«octi  OathoUog  of  Belgiam  had  excited  the  oobii< 
toy  to  the  point  of  revolntioD.  Beceat  represmTe 
meRBores  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Government 
made  mattsra  worse.     On  August  fiS,  the  perfonn- 

Barotutloa 

Id  Belgium (iQQg^    at   the    Brussels   Opera    Hotue,   of  Anber's 

"La  Mnette  di  Portici,"  with  its  representation  of 

a  revolutionary  riBing  in  Naples,  gave  the  signal 

for  revolL    From  the  capital  the  insarreotion  spread 

thronghont   Belgiam.    The   King   mmmoced   the 

States-3enerat  to  The  Hague  aod  ^[reed    to    an 

administrative  separotioa  of  Belgiam  and  Hc^nd; 

but  the  storm  was  not  quelled.    On  the  appearance 

of  Datoh  troops  in  Brussels,  barricadea  were  erected 

and  the  insurgents  drove  the  soldiers  out  of  the  city. 

For  several  days  Sghting  continued  in  the  outskirts. 

A  provisional  government  declared  the  indepeu* 

Bombard-  dcnoc   of   Bslgtum.     Uediation   by   ■    eonferenoe 

Sawwp    in  Holland  was  frustrated  by  the  bombardment  tA 

Antwerp  by  its  Ootoh  garrisoo.    The  French  Lib* 

erals  were  burning  to  give  aasistaDoe.    Aurtria  and 

BuBsia  stood  ready  to  prevent  tiieir  inierveBdoa 

by  force  of  tiou.     Louis  Philippe,  <liWle  hirtding 

the  Freaafa  war  party  ia  eheok,  felt  eoutrained 

to  look  about  him  for  ao  ally.    Xa  tUa  mtiumrty 
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Prinoe  Talleyrandf  the  old-time  diplomat  of  the 
BonrboDS,  the  Bepublic,  the  Empire  and  the  Besto- S^d^M 
rationi  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don. He  approached  Wellington  and  the  new  King 
with  such  consommate  address  that  an  understand- 
ing was  soon  reached  with  Eogland,  which  set  at 
nanght  all  projects  of  European  armed  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Such  interven- 
tion conld  not  have  failed  to  drag  the  French  into 
Now  it  was  agreed  that  the  regulation  of  Bel- 


gian affairs  should  be  submitted  to  a  conference  at  Bdjran 
London.    In  the  interim  Belgian  independence  ^^^^^^J^ 
accepted  in  effect  and  hostilities  ended. 

In  Greece,  the  government  of  Capodistrias  was 
beset  with  such  difficulties  that  it  was  decided  to 
invite  some  European  prince  to  set  up  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  throne  was  offered  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte  of  England.  Leopold  accepted,  but  when 
he  learned  that  the  Powers  would  not  grant  complete 
independence  to  Oreece,  without  restoring  ^tolia,  coburr 
Thessaly  and  the  fertile  islands  of  Samos  and  Candia^iraek 
to  the  Sultan,  he  withdrew  his  acceptance. 

Peace  had  scarcely  been  restored  in  the  Nether- 
lands when  the  spirit  of  revolt,  travelling  north- 
ward,  seiaed  the  ardent  people  of  Poland.  Alexan- 
der's recognition  of  home  rule  in  Poland  had  given 
the  Poles  a  parliament  and  army  of  their  own. 
After  the  Polish  conspiracies  at  the  outset  of 
Mioholas's  reign,  Alexander's  successor  would  no 
longer  invoke  the  Polish  Diet,  and  Bussian  troops 
and  officers  were  sent  into  Poland.     Of  course  this 
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VM  Intteriy  nsentBcL  Plans  ix  hi  apriBiBg  hmi 
already  been  made  in  1838  during  die  Torkiilt  war. 
The  exunple  of  the  vaoceiBfal  rising  in  Faria  and 
,  BriuselB  now  brought  matters  to  a  heed.  On 
November  29,  the  revolt  broke  oat  in  Warsaw. 
The  Polish  regiments  of  the  garriBMi  joined  the 
insurgeDtB.  The  Bossian  troops,  finding  the  odds 
against  them,  withdrew.  (}randdake  CoosttDtins 
narrowly  escaped  with  bis  life.  A  prorisiiHial 
Polish  Diet  wtia  convoked.  Prince  Ocartorjaki 
was  elected  President.  The  Poles,  in  moem- 
brance  of  the  late  Czar's  kindly  attitude  toward 
them,  flattered  themselves  that  the  fmita  irf  their 
revolation  might  be  left  to  them.  Labeoki,  the 
former  chief  o£  the  Imperial  Gouncil  in  Poland, 
with  two  ossooiates,  set  oot  for  St.  Petersba^  to 
voice  the  Polish  demands  for  cOQstitational  govern- 
ment before  the  Czar.  It  was  even  proposed  that 
constitutional  government  shoald  be  ooaoeded  to 
those  RuBsian  provinces  that  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Poland.  On  the  way  to  St.  Petersbtug  tbo  eyes 
of  the  envoys  were  opened  as  they  met  the  fcHrmi- 
dable  columns  of  Buswan  troops  maiobing  to  the 
Polish  frontier.  Forthwith,  Labecki  forsook  the 
eause  of  Poland.  His  colleagues  found  ditdonlty 
in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  the  Czar.  When  they 
were  finally  admitted  to  the  imperial  palace,  Ktoho- 
las  gave  them  olearly  to  understand  that  Polatid 
had  but  two  alternatives,  unconditiosal  submis- 
■ion  or  complete  subjugation.  When  thia  aniwer 
reached  Warsaw  it  was  too  late  to  awing  the  out- 
side Polish  provinces  and  Lithuania  into  the  move- 
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meat.    Yet  the  Polish  Diet,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 


frenxj  amounting  to  national  suicide,  passed  a  reso-  declared 

oo  RumIa 

lation  declaring  that  the  House  of  BomanoS  bad 
forfeited  the  Polish  crown.  Feyerish  preparations 
were  made  for  a  life^  and  death  straggle  with 
Russia. 

The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  had  once 
more  raised  the  hope  of  the  Spanish  Liberals.  On 
the  other  hand,  King  Ferdinand's  abolition  of  the 
Salic  law  of  succession  in  Spain,  so  as  to  assure 
the  throne  to  his  new  wife,  raised  up  a  party  of 
absolutists  against  him.  His  brothers,  Don  Carlos 
and  Francisco,  became  the  heads  of  this  movement 
and  rallied  their  supporters  around  them,  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  In  Portugal  kindred  dissensioDs  Rar^  !■ 
refit  the  land  in  twain.  Dom  Miguel's  claims  to  the 
crown  were  disputed  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional 
government  by  the  Duke  of  Palermo.  Across  the 
eeaa,  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  proclaimed  himself  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  Braganza. 

Like  other  South  American  States,  Brazil  was 
itAelf  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  and  civil  strife. 
To  pat  an  end  to  the  recurrent  revolutions  of  South 
America,  Simon  Bolivar  conceived  a  scheme  for  a 
Pan-American  Congress  to  weld  together  all  the 
qaasi-repablican  governments  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  Central  America.  Unfortunately 
for  this  project,  BoIivar*s  own  aspirations  to  dicta- 
torial rule  told  against  him.  His  chief  opponents 
were  those  who  were  striving  for  a  disruption  of 
the  Oolombian  Union.  His  own  States,  Peru  and 
Bolivia,   had  already  declared  against  him.     The 
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Oongrees  finally  yoted  to  giye  Bolivar  a  pansioa 
of  $3,000  a  year  on  condition  that  ha  ihottkl  leave 
America  forever.  Bolivar's  pride  was  stung  to  the 
quick*    He  resigned  all  public  ofllces  and  honorSi 


Death  of  and  wcut  to  Caracas  to  sail  for  Englind.  He  died 
at  Santa  Marta,  on  the  sea-shore,  on  December  17. 
His  last  words  were:  ^'The  people  send  me  to  the 
tomb,    bat  I  forgive  them." 

In  Bolivar,  South  America  lost  the  most  fiery 
of  her  liberators.  Born  at  Caracas,  in  1788,  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  child  of  the  modern  spirit  engen- 
dered by  the  French  Bevolution  of  1792.  He  saw 
Spain  in  the  days  of  its  quasi-medieval  darkness, 
and  was  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion. Later  he  was  a  witness  of  Napoleon's  ooro- 
nation  as  King  of  Italy,  and  saw  for  himself  the 
benefits  of  republican  institutions  in  North  Amer^ 

Boihrar*B  ica.  The  turning-point  in  his  career  was  the  loss 
of  his  young  wife  after  two  yeazs  of  domesllo  hap- 
piness. As  he  said  himself:  *'I  loved  my  wife  so 
much  that  at  her  death  I  made  a  vow  never  again 
to  marry.  I  have  kept  my  oath.  Perhaps,  had  I 
not  lost  her,  my  career  would  have  been  different. 
I  might  not,  then,  have  been  General  of  the  libera- 
tors. My  second  visit  to  Europe  would  never  have 
been  made.  The  ideas  which  I  imbibed  during  my 
travels  would  not  have  come  to  me,  and  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  the  study  of  the  world  that  I  have 
made,  and  of  men  and  things — all  thifl|  which  has 
BO  well  served  me,  would  never  have  been.  Politics 
would  never  have  attracted  me.  But  the  death  of 
By  wife  caused  the  love  of  my  countij  to  bun  in 
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mj  li0art|  and  I  haTe  followed  the  chariot  of  Mars 
mtiier  than  Geres'  plow." 

in  the  new  finglieh  penal  colony  of  Van  1>]6- 
B0o's  Land  in  Auatralia,  the  Tasmania  <rf  latter 
days,  the  self-assertiye  and  domineering  traits  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  were  no  less  apparent  among 
the  eonyicts  than  among  the  few  free  settlers.  A  few 
years  before  this  the  colonists  had  proclaimed  them- 
aelTea  independent  of  Mew  South  Wales  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  goyemment.  The  Van  Diemen's^M^^, 
Land  Company  reoeiyed  a  grant  of  twenty-fiye^'^^ 
Iboaaand  acres;  white  population  increased;  relig- 
ious, educational  and  commercial  institutions  were 
founded.  The  natiyes  were  all  but  exterminated. 
During  this  year  Ooyernor  Arthur  made  an  ex- 
traordinary attempt  to  settle  the  natiye  problem. 
His  idea  was  to  catch  all  the  aborigines  of  the 
island  and  pen  them  up  on  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  known  as  Tasman's  Peninsula.  Upward  of 
three  thousand  fiye  hundred  white  persons,  includ- 
ing three  hundred  soldiers,  turned  out  for  the 
exciting  operation  of  clearing  Van  Diemen's  Land 
by  means  of  a  cordon  across  the  island.  All  seemed 
to  be  going  well  until  the  line  of  beaters  contracted, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  natiyes  were  in  the  rear, 
instead  of  in  the  front.  The  attempt  proyed  a  totid 
failure;  only  two  natiyes  were  captured.  The  total 
eostof  the  expedition  amounted  to  £85,000.  '^^^sxtermi. 
indiyidual  measures  of  the  settlers  against  the  de-  ^^'i^^ 
spised  natiyes  proyed  more  efficacious.  Within  a 
few  years,  when  the  last  of  the  Tasmanian  abo- 
rigines were  transferred  from  the  mainland  to  Flin- 
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der*8  Island,  bj  the  instrumentalitj  of  George 
Augustas  BobinsoQ,  it  was  found  that  but  three 
hundred  were  left.  The  white  population — largely 
of  convict  antecedents — by  this  time  numbered  more 
than  15,000  persons. 

In  North  America  the  doctrine  of  nullification, 
newly  put  forth,  emphasized  the  growing  differ- 
ences between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

North       The   great    debate    between   Hayne   and  Webster 

diwHwiiioniQame  about  casually  in  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  topio  of 
nullification  was  dragged  in  by  Southern  speakers. 
Webster  felt  called  upon  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
the  Northern  States.  Smarting  under  some  of  his 
animadversions  of  Southern  sloth,  Hayne  made  a 

JJjJJ*^^^  two-day  speech  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the. 
spirit  of  the  New  Englanders.  His  own  State, 
South  Carolina,  and  her  sister  States  in  the  South, 
he  declared,  would  defend  their  sovereign  rights, 
or  *'perish  in  the  last  ditch."  Webster's  reply  to 
those  prophetic  words  was  the  grandest  oratorical 
effort  of  his  life.  He  declared  for  the  continued 
union  of  all  the  States  in  all  their  strength:  ^*Lib- 

deciarauon  erty  and  U  nion,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepara* 
ble.''  Jackson's  progressive  foreign  policy  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  His  repeal  of  the  ship- 
ping acts  of  1818  and  1823  brought  about  a  resump- 
tion of  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  On  Octo- 
ber 5,  Jackson  was  able  to  issue  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  opening  of  permanent  trade  with  all 
ports  of  the  West  Indies,  Bermudas,  Bahamas,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
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Thi0  friendly  treaty  with  America  was  the  last 
ntisfaotory  measure  passed  by  Wellington's  Minis-  i^oan 
try  in  England.  As  elsewhere  in  Eorope  the  sac-  ^ 
oeBB  of  the  sodden  reyolution  in  Paris  created  a 
great  stir,  and  was  brought  home  to  Englishmen 
all  the  more  forcibly  by  the  deposed  king's  flight 
to  English  shores.  In  Ireland,  matters  were  stirred 
up  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  now  commenced  an 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  anion  with  England. 
His  prosecution  for  treason  became  a  State  ^*1- g^^JS* 
O'ConneQ's  ultimate  conrietion  once  more  alienated 
tire  powerful  OathoKe  Association  of  Ireland.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  became  so  prejudiced  against 
reform  that  he  declared  in  Parliament:  ^'I  am  not 
only  averse  to  bringing  forward  any  measure  of  this 
nature,  but  I  will  at  once  declare,  so  far  as  I  am 
eoQcemed,  so  long  us  I  hold  any  station  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  1  ^hall  always  feel  itrefom 

utterances 

my  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure  when  proposed 
by  others."  After  this  declaration  the  fall  of  the 
Ministry  was  assured.  Stocks  fell  in  London  from 
84  to  77  points.  Abuse  and  obloquy  were  heaped 
upon  the  Ministers  from  every  quarter.  Caricatures 
of  them  were  stamped  even  on  handkerchiefs  and 
calico  aprons.  The  Duke  was  mostly  represented 
in  the  livery  of  an  old  hackney  coachman,  while 
Sir  Robert  Peel  figured  as  a  rat  catcher.  The  King 
no  longer  concealed  his  dislike  of  Wellington,  who 
in  former  days  had  mortally  offended  him  by  his 
0up[)ort  of  Admiral  Cockburne,  resulting  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Prince  as  Lord  High  Admiral  JJj^kJjj* 
of  England.     As  soon  as  Parliament  was  reopened 
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late  in  the  year,  a  sigaiflcant  rebuff  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  Ministry  by  the  Crown.  The  King  pre* 
ferred  to  deliver  his  speech  in  person.  In  the  face 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  declaration  against  reform, 
Sir  Harry  Parnell,  even  before  the  delivery  of  the 
King's  speech,  announced  a  bill  for  the  revision 

Sntouy  ^^  ^^^  ®^^^^  ^^®^  Parnell's  motion  was  carried. 
Brougham  followed  this  up  with  a  motion  for  a 
reform  of  the  rotten  borough  system.  Bather  than 
submit  to  another  inevitable  defeat  Wellington's 
Ministry  resigned.  Earl  Grey,  leader  of  the  Whig 
^iGrey,  opposition,  was  made  Prime  Minister.  Brougham 
Minister  ^^^  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  accepted  the  post 
of  Lord  Chancellor.  Palmerston  was  reappointed 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lord  Orey'e  ap- 
pointment of  six  or  seven  of  his  relatives  to  ad- 
ministrative posts  weakened  his  Ministry  from  the 
outset. 
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1831 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Lord  PalmerBton, 
the  Belgian  Confereiice  in.  London  was 
conducted  to  a  sncceBsfal  issue.  Early  in 
Janxtarj  the  representatiyes  ct  the  Powers  signed 
a  protocol  defining  the  limits  of  Belgium  and  Hoi- 
land  and  apportioning  to  each  country  its  share  in 
the  national  debt  The  problem  of  providing  an 
acceptable  government  for  Belgium  still  remained. 
The  Belgians  themselves  would  have  welcomed  in« 
corporation  into  Prance.  With  this  object  in  view 
they  elected  for  their  sovereign  the  Duo  de  Ne- 
mours, second  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  When  a 
proclamation  to  this  effect  was  made  on  February 
8,  Louis  Philippe,  acting  under  Talleyrand's  ad- 
vice, withheld  official  sanction.  Privately  he  hadp^,^^ 
encouraged  his  son's  candidacy,  the  more  so  as  a^  ®^ 
Bonapartist  rival,  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
was  in  the  field.  The  conference  at  London  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  Belgium  thus  to  become  a 
dependency  of  France.  The  British  Government 
decided  that  it  would  no  longer  discountenance 
armed  intervention  in  Belgium  against  French 
achamea  of  aggrandizement.  Talleyrand  obtained 
the  beat  terms  open  to  his  sovereign  by  insisting 
•a  the  withdrawal  of   the  Bonapartist  pretender. 
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The  selection  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooborg, 
who  had  just  been  disappointed  in  his  aspirations 
for  the  empty  throne  of  Greece,  was  encouraged 
Leopold,  by  Prance  on  the  understanding  that  Leopold,  if 
li'^iuDi  elected  King  of  Belgium,  should  marry  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe.  Leopold  was  elected  on  J  une  4, 
and  accepted  the  crown  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  London  Conference  should  modify  its  territorial 
arrangements  of  January.  This  brought  up  the 
Luxemburg  question.  Since  the  Paris  treaty  of 
1814,  the  formidable  stronghold  of  Luxemburg, 
though    under    the    sovereignty  of    the    King   of 

141X601- 

^uMtion  So^l&^<^)  "^^^  maintained  as  the  strongest  border 
fortress  of  the  German  Confederation.  Now,  the 
Luxemburgers  had  made  common  cause  with  the 
Belgians.  Leopold  accordingly  insisted  that  Lux- 
emburg should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
Belgium.  The  powers  at  London  yielded  to  this 
demand  sufficiently  to  annul  the  declarations  of 
January,  with  the  promise  of  a  future  settlement 
of  the  status  of  Luxemburg.  On  this  repudiation 
of  the  recent  international  declaration  in  favor  of 

Dutch       the  Netherlands,  the  King  of  Holland  took  up  arms. 

BeiflTium  A  Dutch  army  of  60,000  advanced  into  Belgium. 
Leopold  at  once  appealed  to  Prance  for  assistance. 
A  French  army  marched  into  Belgium  from  the 
other  side.    The  powers  at  London  made  haste  to 

French 

^wOMr  uitervene.  A  British  fleet  made  a  demonstration 
before  Antwerp.     Under  pressure  Leopold  signed 

tenrention'  an  agreement  to  raze  the  fortifications  on  the  Bel- 
gian frontier.  Reluctantly  the  King  of  Holland  re* 
called  his  army.    Under  the  threat  of  another  armed 
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coalitioQ  against  France,  Louis  Philippe  withdrew 
his  forces.  Outward  tranquillity  was  once  more 
restored.  No  immediate  settlement,  however,  was 
reached  in  regard  to  Luxemburg.  The  union  of 
the  Luxemburgers  with  the  Belgians  remained  in 
effect,  while  on  the  other  hand  strong  German 
garrisons  continued  to  hold  the  fortifications.  For 
years  to  come  this  remained  a  vexatious  problem. 

After  the  restriction  of  the  Greek  frontiers  by  the 
Powers,  Capodistrias'  government  was  appreciably 
weakened.  As  difiiculties  thickened  about  him,  he 
resorted  to  the  restrictive  measures  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  while  Prime  Minister  of  Bussia.  He 
felt  that  the  cause  of  Greece  would  be  jeopardized 
unless  order  was  maintained  at  any  cost.  When 
the  old  revolutionary  leaders  became  turbulent, 
Capodistrias  only  put  his  government  on  a  firmer 
basis.  Mavrocordato,  Konduriottes  and  Miaulis  at  __  , . 
this  juncture  waited  upon  the  President  as  a  com-*"^****^ 
mittee  from  the  opposition  and  demanded  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  obnoxious  measures.  Capodistrias 
would  not  yield,  and  the  popular  leaders  betook 
themselves  fio  Hydra.  Preparations  for  civil  war 
were  begun.  The  President  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  suppress  them.  To  prevent  the  fleet  from 
falling  into  his  hands  at  Paros,  Miaulis  set  fire  to  Holocaust 

of  Ovwfik 

the  ''Hellas,"  the  American-built  frigate,  and  that  fleet 

ship  and  twenty-eight  others  were  burned   to  the 

water's  edge.     Among  those  that  were  imprisoned 

by  CapKMlistrias  was  Petro  Mavromichalis,  the  hero 

of  the  Morea.    The  Bussian  admiral  sailed  to  Naup-  j^^^S!^ 

lia  to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  but  in  vain.     Mavro- 
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michalis'  brother  and  80Q|  Gonslantiiie  and  Qreotge, 
appealed  to  the  President  in  person,  but  wcce  put 
under  arrest  themselves.    On  Ootober  9,  Oooataa* 

^ff^^^^n^^_  tine  and  G-eorge  Mavromichalis  fell  upon  Oapodis- 

^SjpoSa^  trias  as  he  was  going  to  chnrch  and  shot  him  dead. 
One  of  the  assassins  was  killed  on  the  spot  while 
the  other  was  executed  later.  Gapodistrias'  brother, 
Augustine,  assumed  charge.  His  goremment  was 
short-liyed.  After  a  few  months  he  sailed  away 
with  his  brother's  body  to  Corfu. 

In  the  meantime  another  blow  for  national  unity 
was  struck  in  Italy.    On  the  death  of  Piua  VUL, 

^;^  late  in  1830,  Gregory  XVI.  was  elected.  He  had 
scarcely  been  installed  in  the  chair  of  St.  PetOTi 
when  a  report  reached  him  that  Bologna  had  re- 
volted against  papal  rule.  On  February  8,  Menotti 
raised  the  signal  of  revolt  at  Modena.  He  waa  lured 
into  the  power  <rf  the  Grandduke  of  Modena,  but 
the  insurrection  spread  so  rapidly  throughout  the 
north  of  Italy  that  the  Grandduke  had  to  fly 
^^  to  Anstria.  Menotti  waa  carried  to  Auatria  and 
there  put  to  death.    It  waa  about  this  time  tliat 

Mazztni  jfazzini  made  his  first  pablie  appcaianoe  as  a 
revolutionist  and  was  imprisoned.  Pope  Gregory 
sent  Cardinal  Benvenuti  to  Bologna  as  a  legftta  to 
treat  with  the  rebels,  but  the  legate  waa  made 
a  captive  and  the  revolt  spread  southward  to  the 

^Sg^StSt  P&P^  dominions.  In  his  extremity  the  Pope  called 
upon  Austria  for  help. 

Aoatria,  whose  own  donunions  in  Italy  were 
threatened,  had  every  reason  to  grant  tUa  ieqeest> 
The  only  obstacle  was  the  threatening  attitude  of 
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France.  Before  sending  out  his  troops,  Metternich 
took  pains  to  ascertain  the  immediate  intentions 
of  France.  The  official  answer  given  to  the  in- 
qaiiies  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  was 


that  Austrian  intervention  in  favor  of  the  sover-tion' 
eigns  of  Parma  and  Modena,  who  were  related  to 
tue  House  of  Hapsbarg,  might  be  tolerated.  An 
extension  of  such  intervention  to  the  Papal  States 
or  to  Piedmont  would  certainly  constitute  a  casus 
belli.  In  token  of  this  declaration,  the  French  Am-  ^tutudaiC 
bassador  at  Constantinople  was  instructed  to  make  ^^^^^^ 
overtures  for  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  to 
the  Sultan. 

In  this  crisis  Metternich  put  forth  all  the  powers 
of  statesmanship  at  his  command.  He  declared  that 
it  was  better  for  Austria,  if  necessary,  to  perish  by 
war  than  by  revolution.  On  the  instant  he  assured 
to  Bussia  the  support  of  Austria  against  the  Poles, 
while  he  worked  upon  the  fears  of  Louis  Philippe 
by  pointing  to  the  presence  of  young  Louis  Bona-  S^kSSc^ 
parte  and  his  brother  with  the  Italian  insurgents. 
As  a  last  resort  he  could  always  let  loose  upon 
France  Napoleon's  son,  the  Duke  of  Beichstadt, 
now  growing  to  manhood  at  Vienna.  In  defiance 
of  the  French  declaration,  Austria  advanced  a 
strong  army  through  northern  Italy  into  the  papal  p^pi^ 
dominion.  The  insurrection  was  ruthlessly  stamped  in^ed 
out.  Louis  Philippe  did  nothing.  Lafayette  re- 
signed his  Ministry  in  chagrin.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Casimir  Perier,  a  constitutional  statesman  of 
modem  mold.  On  behalf  of  France  he  put  for- 
ward a  double-edged  demand   that  the  Austrians 
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shoald  evaeaate  the  papal  domimons  as  booh  as 
the  papal  govemmeDt  should  refonn  its  abiiaea. 
For  the  first  time  Id  their  histOTj,  Austria  aad  the 
Papacy  were  made  to  declare  for  oonslitational 
reforms.  A  conference  at  Borne  agreed  upon  the 
Bcb  ernes  of  reforms  to  be  instituted  by  the  Pope. 
Farther  pretext  for  revolation  was  thos  removed. 
In  July,  the  last  Austrian  forces  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Papal  States. 

The  Polish  struggle,  during  the  earlier  pari  of  this 
year,  had  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national 
war.  In  February,  the  Russians  took  the  offensive. 
General  Diebitsch  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  120,000 
men  marched  into  Poland.  In  the  first  enoounters 
against  the  Polish  forces,  who  were  led  by  officers 
who  had  served  under  Napoleon,  the  Bussians  sus- 
tained such  losses  at  Stoczek,  Grochov  and  Bialo- 
lenska  that  Diebitsch  had  to  call  for  reinforoements. 
The  main  body  of  the  Bussian  army  bad  to  abandon 
the  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Three  detached  corps  re- 
mained stationed  there.  The  Polish  generali  Skrsy* 
necki,  who  had  socceeded  Prince  Badzivil  in  the 
oommand,  then  took  the  offensive.  He  defeated 
the  Bussians  under  Geismas  at  Waver,  and  General 
Bosen  at  Dembevilkie  and  Igknie,  but  then  stopped 
short.  In  the  meanwhile  a  Polish  expeditioD  into 
Volhynia  failed  completely.  Dvemieki  was  driven 
back  into  Gallicia.  Another  Polish  expedition  sent 
into  Lithuania  under  Yiina  likewise  ended  in  dis- 
aster. The  main  body  of  the  Poles  had  to  cross 
the  Prussian  frontier.  Only  one  division  under 
Dembinski  recovered  the  road  to  Warsaw.    Ib  the 
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interyal,  the  Polish  army  under  Skrzynecki  fought 
a  pitched  battle  on  May  26  with  the  right  wing  of 
the  BoBsian  main  army  at  Ostrolenka.  After  a 
severe  fight  the  Poles  had  to  fall  back  over  the 
Narev.  Cholera  now  broke  out  in  both  camps.  ShoteST^' 
General  Diebitsch  and  Grandduke  Constantine  on 

Death  of 

the  fiussian  side  succumbed  to  the  disease.     During  ^^^^^^'^''^ 
this  breathing  space   for  the  Poles,   a  revolution 
against  the  provisional  government  broke  oat  inciruwario 

Poland 

Warsaw.  The  streets  ran  with  blood.  Czartoryski 
fled  in  disguise.  General  Krukoviecki  was  made 
dictator.  He  shot  a  number  of  the  mutineers  and 
replaced  Skrzynecki  by  Dembinski.  Prussia  and 
Austria  tamed  against  the  Poles.  The  Prussian 
arsenals  and  military  stores  at  Dantzig  and  Koenigs- 
berg  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Diebitsch's  suc- 
cessor, General  Paskievitch.  ^e  crossed  the  Vistula  JSShr 
at  Warsaw  and  marched  on  the  capital  along  the  left  com. 
bank.  On  September  6,  the  Russians  attacked  War- 
saw from  the  side  of  Yola  and  Czyste.  On  the  Polish 
side  Wysocki,  who  had  begun  the  revolution,  and 
General  Suvenski,  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Borodino, 
were  killed.  Krukoviecki  offered  to  capitulate. 
The  Russians  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 
The  Polish  Diet  deposed  Krukoviecki  and  put 
Niemoievski  in  command.  Paskievitch  ordered  awalwr 
general  attack  on  the  city.  The  Russians  stormed 
the  ramparts  and  Warsaw  capitulated.  *'Sire,  Po- 
land lies  at  your  feet,"  wrote  Paskievitch  to  the 
Czar.  It  was  the  truth.  At  Plock  20,000  Poles 
laid  down  their  arms.  Ramarino  took  15,000  into 
Gallicia. 
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Emperor  NicholftB  made  an  example  of  Poland. 
Mpu^ioDsAll  those  who  had  borne  a  prominent  part  in  the 
inaarrection  were  banished  to  Siberia.  The  oonsti- 
tution  granted  by  Alexander  was  annollecL  No 
more  Polish  Diets  were  tolerated.  Poles  in  pnblio 
office  were  superseded  bj  Bussians.  The  Polish 
soldiers  and  officers  were  mastered  into  Bossian 
ranks  and  distributed  over  widely  different  pmnts 
of  the  empire.  The  country  was  divided  into  Bus- 
sian  provinces,  and  Bussian  systems  of  taxation, 
coinage  and  of  administration  of  joatioe  were  ia* 
posed  upon  Poland.  In  Lithuania,  the  P<^h  Ian* 
guage  was  banished  from  the  schools.  The  Uni* 
varsity  of  Vilna  was  suppressed.  Henceforth  the 
Polish  ancient  spirit  of  Poland  lived  only  in  those  foreign 
■catter  exilcs  who  fomented  revolutionary  risings  in  Italy, 
France,  Austria  andnal^ermany. 

Until  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  the  German  gov- 
ernments, apprehensive  of  the  oourse  that  events 
might  take,  had  shown  moderation  in  meeting  the 
liberal  movements  incited  by  the  French  and  Poliah 
revolution.  Trouble  first  broke  out  in  Bmnswick 
and  Hesse,  the  two  worst-governed  States  of  Ger- 
many. The  despotic  princes  of  BrunswiDk  and 
Hesse  had  to  resign,  and  reforms  were  instituted 
by  their  successors.  In  Hanover  and  Saxony,  too. 
Spirit  of  the  people  had  to  be  appeased  by  parliamentary 
oerm&ny  conccssions  sud  au  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Id  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where  Fvemdi 
institutions  and  ideas  prevailed,  the  tricolor  of 
France  and  the  flag  of  Poland  were  sainted  aide 
by  side  with  the  red,  black  and  gold  banner  of 
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mneieiit  Oennaay.  After  the  iall  of  Wanaw  the 
goTwnmeati  of  Pnwia  and  Aostria  insisted  on 
new  reactionary  measures.  The  Diet  of  the  German 
Oonfedeiation  began  a  campaign  against  all  liberal 
leiideiicies.  G-erman  liberalism  during  this  dark 
period  lost  some  of  its  f(»emost  leaders  by  thei^MierakMi 
deaths  €»f  Stein  the  statesman,  Amim  the  poet, 
mebiihr  the  historian,  and  Hegel  the  philosopher. 
Oeorg  Wiihelm  Friedrioh  Hegel  was  bom  in  1770 
at  Stuttgart.  He  held  ohairs  successiTely  at  the 
Duiversities  of  Jena,  Heidelbeig  and  Berlin.    His^ 


worics  reached  an  aggregate  of  eighteen  y<dumes.  ^^  or 
As  a  philosopher  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exponents  of  modern  rationalism.  He  reached  this 
standpoint  by  pushing  to  their  extreme  logical  con- 
clusions the  philosophical  doctrines  enunciated  by 
Rant.  Hegel's  most  lasting  works  proved  to  be 
bis  **PheQomenology  of  the  Mind/'  ^'History  of 
PhUosophy,'*  and  ''Philosophy  of  Beligion."  At 
the  time  of  Hegri*s  death  there  was  a  general  exo- 

German 

dus  qI  German  liberals  to  Switzerland,  France  and  emi^rauoii 

'  to  America 

Amei 


Despite  a  small  but  influential  class  of  Americans 
who  copied  foreign  manners,  the  United  States  of 
America  had  gained  something  of  a  national  char* 
•cter  in  European  estimation.  In  the  New  World 
akme,  labor  was  deemed  compatible  with  gentility. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  traffic  and  manufacture 
gare  a  tremendous  impulse  to  the  development  of 
the  oovntry.  Thus  a  surprising  number  of  railroads 
were  opened  in  the  States  of  New  Tork,  Pennsyl- 
▼ansa  aad  Ohio.     Improvements  connecting  Phila* 
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delphia  and  Pittsburg  were  completed  at  a  coat  of 

twelve  million  dollars.    Several  thousand  miles  were 

covered  by  canals. 

Develop.        ^^^  American   census    of  1881   showed    nearly 

the'^u^ted  18,000,000  inhabitants,  a  doubling  of  the  popula- 

tion  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.     An  area 

of  725,406  square  miles  of  territory  was  contained 

in   thirty-four  States  and  three  Territories.     The 

population  spread   westward,   no    longer   in    large 

groups,  but  in  small  bodies  of  pioneers,  travelling 

along  the  chief  rivers.    West  of  the  Missouri  Biver 

all  was  still  virgin  soil.     During  this  year  School- 

^.  craft  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.     The 

Chicago  ^'^ 

founded  settlement  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  and  the  first  sale 
of  lots  there  was  held.  A  boundary  and  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Mexico  in  the  spring. 
Later  in  the  year  President  Jackson  obtained  from 
the  French  Government  a  promise  of  26,000,000 

Hawk  war  francs  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  on  American 
commerce  made  under  Napoleon.  On  April  21, 
the  so-called  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  with  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Some  6,600 
soldiers  were  despatched  to  subdue  them.  In  this 
war  it  so  happened  that  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis  served  as  captain  and  lieutenant 
The  issue  of  slavery  was  brought  to  the  front 

Aboutioo-  early  in  the  year.     On   the  first  day  of  January, 

ment  Qarrison's  ** Liberator"  appeared  in  Boston.  Garri- 
son advocated  immediate  and  unconditional  eman- 
cipation of  the  black  slaves.  In  his  first  isBue  he 
said:  '*I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will 
be  heard."    It  was  not  long  before  Oarriaon  made 
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kimaelf  heard,  and  gathered  abont  him  a  few  men 
and  women  as  determined  aa  himself.  Among  thOTi  okSrSoo 
was  the  yoong  poet  Whittier,  Louis  Tappan,  and 
Laoietia  Mott,  the  Quaker.  A  storm  of  obloqny 
and  persecution  was  raised  against  Garrison.  Sooial 
and  pnblio  ostracism  was  yisited  npon  him  and 
Us  fellow  abolitionists.  Garrison's  efforts  to  free 
the  negroes  were  made  especially  unwelcome  in  the 
South  by  an  insurrection  of  blacks  led  by  Nat 
Toner  of  South  Hampton.  The  revolt  was  speed-  ^^''^ 
ily  suppressed,  and  Turner  with  seyenteen  of  his 
followers  suffered  death  by  hanging.  Turner's  at- 
tempt called  forth  a  debate  of  several  weeks  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  remarkable  throughout  for  its 
exposure  of  the  evils  of  slavery  and  their  bad  effect 
on  national  prosperity. 

One  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  day  was  lost 
to  America  by  the  death  of  James  Monroe.  He  ex-  Monroe 
pired  on  July  4,  the  third  President  to  die  on  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Monroe  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1768.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  Col* 
lege,  studied  law  under  Jefferson,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  twenty* 
Ave.  He  saw  his  first  military  service  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Appointed  Minister  to  Franoe 
in  1791  he  was  recalled  in  1796,  and  was  Governor 
of  Virginia  from  1799  to  1802.  He  then  returned 
to  France  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  helped  to 
•ecomplish  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  In  1811  he 
waa  again  made  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  served 
as  Secretary  of  State  under  Madison  from  1811 
to  1817,  and  also  as  Secretary  of  War  from  1814 
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Monroe** 


to  1816.  When  the  War  of  1812  emptied  the 
national  treasury  he  pledged  his  personal  credit 
for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  In  1816  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  While 
serving  his  second  term  as  President,  Monroe  sent 
to  Congress  the  famous  message  against  European 
intervention  in  South  America,  which  has  perma* 
nently  linked  his  name  with  the  doctrine  of  ''Amer- 
ica  for  the  Americans."  His  name  has  been  pre- 
served likewise  in  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberiai 
the  negro  free  state  in  Africa,  which  was  founded 
under  his  auspices.  - 

Throughout  this  year  in  England  raged  the  great 
debate  over  the  government's  proposed  reform  of 
foiTO  BUI  the  rotten  borough  system.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Russell  on  March  1,  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  Parliament.  In  the  seven  days' 
debate  that  followed  the  best  speakers  of  England 
took  part,  among  them  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  young  Macaulay,  who 
had  only  just  entered  Parliament.  By  the.  oppo- 
nents  of  the  bill  reform  was  denounced  as  revola- 
tion.  The  government  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  was  cited  as  a  deterrent  example.  Thus 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said: 
f^^  *'Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  engraft 
"'^^^^  democratical  on  monarchical  institutions,  but  how 
have  they  succeeded  ?  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Per- 
tugali  in  the  Netherlands,  in  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  has  the  experiment  of  forming  a  popular 
government,  and  of  uniting  it  with  monarchy,  beeft 
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triad;  and  how,  I  will  again  ask,  has  it  sueceeded? 
Jm  Amarioa^  the  Hoiue  haa  been  told  that  the  moat 
beneficent  effecta  of  a  representatiye  form  of  gov- 
emment  are  plainly  visible.  Bnt  I  beg  to  remind 
tiM  House  that  there  ia  a  wide  difiEerenoe  indeed 
between  the  dreamstances  (rf  this  country  and  of 
Ameriea.  In  the  United  States  the  Gonstitntion  has 
not  been  in  existence  more  than  forty  years.  I  will 
not  say  it  has  been  deteriorating,  for  I  wish  to  avoid 
all  invidions  phrases;  but  it  has  been  rapidly  under-  ^^^^^^^^ 
going  a  change  from  a  republic  to  a  mere  demoo- ^**"^'* 
racy.  The  influence  of  the  executive — the  influence 
of  the  government — has  been  daily  becoming  less, 
and  more  power  has  consequently  been  vested  in 
the  handa  of  the  people.  And  yet,  in  that  country, 
there  is  land  uncultivated  to  an  extent  almost  incal- 
culable—there  is  no  established  church,  no  privi* 
leged  orders^^property  exists  on  a  very  different 
tenure  from  that  on  which  it  is  held  in  this 
country;  therefore  let  not  the  people  of  England 
be  deceived,  let  them  not  imagine,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States,  that  because  democracy 
baa  aueceeded  and  triumphed  there,  it  will  also 
succeed  and  triumph  here.*' 

Altogether  seventy-one  speakers  joined  in  thej^^^,^ 
debate.  In  the  end  the  government  obtained  a  ^"^  ^^^^^^ 
aeeond  reading  of  the  bill  by  a  bare  majority  of 
ose.  The  opposition  had  made  a  motion  to  with- 
draw tbe  bilL  After  another  prolonged  debate  this 
waa  carried  against  the  government  by  a  maj(»ity 
of  cigbt.  Parliament  was  dissolved  aa  both  Hooaes 
OS  tbe  point  d  carrying  a  motion  aaking  tlM 
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King  not  to  consent  to  a  dissolution.  The  elections 
^ti%  which  followed  were  turbulent  in  the  extreme. 
Throughout  England  the  reformers  raised  the  cry: 
''The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill.'*  It  was  then  that  the  custom  of  electioneer- 
ing by  means  of  processions  and  bands  of  musio 
came  into  vogue.  When  the  results  of  the  elec- 
TortoB  tions  were  announced  it  was  found  that  the  TorieB 
had  lost  more  than  a  hundred  seats.  On  the  other 
hand  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  supporters  of  the 
government  suffered  signal  defeat,  notably  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Cavendish.  On  the  Tory  side, 
young  Gladstone,  then  still  a  student  at  Oxford, 
came  into  notice  by  his  warm  speech  against  the 
proposed  reform.  Parliament  was  reopened  with 
another  hot  debate  on  the  all-engrossing  bill.  It 
was  passed  to  a  second  reading  by  a  strong  majority 
of  135  votes.  Scarcely  had  this  been  accomplished 
when  the  government  was  embarrassed  by  William 
cobbetvs   Cobbett's  state  trial  for  sedition.     Throufirhout  the 

sUtetrial  ^ 

trial  the  Attorney-General  treated  Oobbett  with 
marked  courtesy,  speaking  of  him  as  ''one  of  the 
greatest"  masters  of  the  English  language  who  had 
ever  composed  in  it." 

In  truth  Cobbett's  pure,  virile,  racy,  Saxon  style, 
while  it  delighted  men  of  taste,  was  also  intelligible 
to  the  humblest  commoner,  and  accounted  in  some 
measure  for  the  tremendous  popularity  of  his  jour* 
nal,  the  "Political  Register. "  The  government 
unable  to  secure  Cobbett's  conviction  and  he 
suffered  to  escape  punishment  by  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.    After  this  interlude  the  debate  on  the 
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Beform  Bill  went  on.  On  the  second  night  of  the 
debate  Thomas  Babington  Macaulaj  delivered  his*****"*^ 
first  reform  speech.  When  he  sat  down  he  had 
taken  rank  among  the  best  Parliamentary  orators. 
"Portions  of  the  speech,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
*'were  as  beautiful  as  anything  I  have  ever  heard 
or  read.  It  reminded  me  of  old  times.  The  names 
of  Burke,  Fox  and  Canning  during  the  evening  were 
linked  with  that  of  Mr.  Macaulay."  The  ^*Specta- 
tor"  computed  the  number  of  speeches  which  were 
delivered  in  committee  between  the  middle  and  end 
of  July  at  more  than  two  hundred.  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
alone  spoke  forty-eight  times,  while  Wetherell,  the 
Tory  wag  of  the  House,  spoke  fifty-eight  times.  Fi* 
Daily  the  Opposition  was  caught  unawares  late  one 
night  on  September  19,  when  they  could  muster  but 
fifty-eight  votes  before  the  doors  closed  for  division, 
and  the  bill  was  thus  passed  to  its  third  reading. 
The  Tories  took  pains  to  be  present  in  force  a  few  mm 
days  afterward,  when  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
was  moved.  After  a  last  passionate  debate  lasting 
through  three  days  and  nights  the  Commons  passed 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  106  votes.  That  same 
night  Earl  Grey  proposed  the  bill  before  the 
Lords.  Addressing  himself  to  the  bishops  he  said 
significantly:  *'I  specially  beg  the  spiritual  portion 
of  your  lordships  to  pause  and  reflect.  If  this  bill 
shall  be  thrown  out  by  a  narrow  majority  and  the 
scale  should  be  turned  by  the  votes  of  the  prelates, 
what  would  be  their  situation?  Let  them  set  their 
houses  in  order  I"  These  menacing  words  gave 
great  offence  to  the  clergy.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
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Rejected    ^^  spoko  Btronglj  agaiiiflt  the  measnrB.    Tba  bill 
ii^      was  thrown  oat  by  the  Lords  after  an  all-night 
debate. 

The  immediate  effect  was  a  sharp  deoUna  in 
stocks.  A  few  hoars  after  the  Hoose  of  Peers  ad* 
joumed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  ran  for 
gold  began  on  the  Bank  of  England.  The  simalp 
taneoas  effort  of  the  French  to  abolish  thor 
hereditarj  peerage  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of  what 
was  coming  in  England.  Biots  broke  out  all  over 
England.  The  retnrn  to  Bristol  of  Sir  0.  Wethei^ll, 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  bill|  was  made  the 
occasion  of  ominous  demonstrations*  A  riotoos  mob 
burned  the  mansion  honse  over  his  head.  Next,  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  was  driyen  from  his  episcopal 
seat.  The  mob  fired  the  mansion  hoosOi  the  bish- 
Riotsin  op's  palace,  the  excise  office,  the  custom  house, 
three  prisons,  four  toll  houses,  and  fortj-two  private 
houses  of  prominent  Tories. 

No  one  was  injured  until  the  troops  were  called 
in  to  disperse  the  mob.  Then  a  number  of  rioters 
were  sabred  and  shot.  About  the  same  time  riots 
broke  out  at  Bath,  Worcester,  Goventrj,  Warwick, 
Lichfield,  Nottingham  and  Canterbury.  With  diffi- 
culty Archbishop  Howley  of  Canterbury  was  res- 
cued  from  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob*  The 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Exeter  were  bnmed 
in  effigy  before  their  very  palaces.  The  Bishop 
of  London  did  not  dare  to  hold  serriees  at  West- 
minster. The  news  from  Franoe  seryed  to  inoreaae 
the  alarm.  Disturbances  of  a  far  more 
efaaracter  were  reported  from  Ljoos. 


Kog^loDd 
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Late  in  tbe  year,  after  another  rejection  of  the 
Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords,  the  bill  was  triumph- ^^^S^ 
antly  reintroduced  in  the  Commons.  The  ques- 
tion now  was  no  longer,  **What  will  the  Lords 
do?"  bat,  '^What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords?'* 
Rather  than  risk  the  threatening  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  Ministers  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  pack  the  Upper  House  by  the  creation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  pledged 
to  vote  for  the  Reform  Bill.  A  verse  attributed 
to  Macaulay  ran: 

What  though  now  opposed  I  be, 

Twenty  peers  shall  carry  me, 

If  twenty  won't,  thirty  will, 

For  I*m  his  Majesty's  bouncing  BiU. 

**Thus,"  as  Molesworth,  the  historian  of  the  Re- 
form  Bill,  has  put  it,  *^amid  the  anxieties  of  the 
reformers  on  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  revolu- 
tion on  the  other,  amid  incendiary  fires  and  Asiatic 
cholera  spreading  throughout  the  country,  amid 
distresB  of  trade  and  dread  of  coming  bankruptcy, 
the  year  1831  went  gloomily  out." 
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1832 

^HE  new  year  opened  in  Bngland 
riea  of  trials  arising   out  of   the 
anoea  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the 
Reform    Bill    in    the    House   of   Lords.    A   grent 

English      number    of    rioters    were    convicted.     Altogether, 

BGQliilOD 

trials  seven  men  were  put  to  death  at  Bristol  and  Not- 
tingham. The  officers  who  commanded  the  troops 
during  the  riots  were  court-martialed.  When  Par- 
liament reassembled,  the  Commons  once  more  passed 
the  Reform  Bill  and  carried  it  up  to  the  Lords.  la 
the  course  of  the  renewed  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Peers  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
announced  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
King  did  not  approve  of  the  bill.  The  statement 
was  confirmed  by  the  King^s  refusal  to  create  new 
peers  wherewith  to  pass  the  bill  through  the  Upper 
Fall  of  House.  Thereupon  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues 
Cabinet  resigned  from  the  Ministry.  The  King  aocepted 
their  resignation.  Monster  petitions  were  imme- 
diately sent  in  to  the  Commons  from  Manohesteri 
Birmingham,  Leeds  and  other  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, urging  the  Commons  to  refuse  the  supplies 
until  reform  should  have  been  secured.  Once  more 
stocks  fell  sharply.  For  the  express  purpose  of 
embarrassing  the  King*s  chosen  successors  for  the 
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Cabinet,  runs  were  made  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
aod  on  the  aavings  banks  at  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester. The  streets  of  London  were  covered  with 
placards:  **Go-for  gold  and  stop  the  Duke  I''  In 
the  face  of  this  agitation  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declined  the  King's  offer  to  form  a  Ministry.  Sir 
Robert  Peel   likewise  declined.     As  a  last  resort^.,.  _^ 

WelUnfUa 

Wellington  consented  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  conld  ^"p^^"* 
not  get  together  a  Cabinet  strong  enough  to  stem 
the  storm.  The  Iron  Duke's  popularity  as  well  as 
the  King*s  was  at  an  end.  When  the  King  came 
up  to  London,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  they  were 
received  with  hoots  and  insults.  Missiles  were 
thrown  at  the  royal  carriage,  and  the  Life  Guards  had 
to  fight  a  way  through  the  mob  with  their  swords. 
The  King  was  driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient 
of  recalling  his  dismissed  Ministers.  William  lY. 
now  consented  to  create  the  required  number  ofhumUiiSed 
new  peers.  Lord  Brougham  gave  mortal  offence 
to  the  King  by  a  request  that  he  should  put  his 
promise  in  writing.  With  the  King's  written  pledge 
in  their  hands  the  Ministers  obtained  an  agreement 
from  their  opponents  to  pass  the  bill  without  further 
coercion.     Early  in  June,  at  length,  the  Reform  Bill 

passod  through  the  House  of  Lords  after  a  third  ^ ^ 

reading.  One  hundred  and  six  peers  voted  for  it^f*" 
and  only  twenty-two  against  it.  On  this  occasion 
Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  remark  to  which  his  sub- 
sequent change  of  front  gave  peculiar  significance: 
*' Whenever  the  government  comes  to  deal  with  the 
com  laws,  the  precedent  formed  by  the  present  oc- 
easioD  will  be  appealed  to."    The  reform  measuroi 
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as  at  last  adopted,  swept  away  142  seati  in  Ae  Oom- 
mons.  It  gave  to  the  coanties  sixty-five  additional 
representatives  and  conferred  the  right  of  sending 

^SS?    '"^"'^«"  *°  Parliament  on  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
^  Leeds  and  thirty-nine  other  large  towns  hith'erto  un- 

represented. The  King  showed  his  disapproval  of 
the  reform  by  peremptorily  declining  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  bill  in  person.  The  Crown's  sanction 
was  given  by  commission.  This  ended  all  agitation 
for  the  time  being. 
It  was  in  May  that  the  great  Powers,  in  response 
otto.  Kin?  to  another  appeal  from  Greece,  so^sested  Prioce 

iCf  Greece  *^^  ^^° 

Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  the  second  son  of  the  Phil- 
heilene  King  of  Bavaria,  for  the  vacant  throne. 
This  choice  was  ratified  in  October  amid  general 
rejoicings  by  the  population  of  Greece.  "* 

In  Italy,  early  in  the  year,  the  Pope's  failure 
to  carry  out  his  promise  of  reform  created  new 
troubles.  An  amnesty,  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  legate  Benvenuti,  was  disregarded  and  the 
papal  soldiery  practiced  all  manner  of  repression. 
Another  revolt  broke  out  and  once  nuMre  the  Aus- 
trians,  at  the  Pope's  request,  crossed  the  frontier. 
They  restored  order  so  well  that  they  were  actoaliy 
welcomed  as  protectors  against  the  ruthless  oondot- 
Foreign     ticri  of  the  papal  troops.     Austria's  intervention 

ioterren* 

tionin  was  resented  by  France  as  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Casimir  P^rier,  dow  on  his  deathbed,  despatched 
a  French  force  to  Ancona.  The  town  was  seized 
before  the  Austrians  could  approach  it.  Austria 
accepted  the  situation,  and  both  powers  in  Italy 
remained  face  to  face  jealously  watching  eaoh  oilier. 
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Had  Oasimir  Pdrier  lived  he  might  have  made 
Anoooa  a  lever  for  effecting  the  desired  reforms  at 
Rome.  As  it  was,  the  French  garrison  at  Ancona 
remained  merely  as  a  balancing  point  between  the 
contending  parties  in  Italy. 

France  in  the  same  year  lost  one  of  its  distin- 
guished men  of  science,  by  the  death  of  Baron  g^^^ 
Cuvier,  the  great  naturalist.  Oeorges  Leopold 
Cavier  was  born  in  1769  at  Montbeliard.  After 
studying  at  Stuttgart  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Count  D'Hericy  in  Normandy,  where 
be  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his  leisure  to  natural 
science  and  in  particular  to  zoology.  A  natural 
classification  of  the  Vermes  or  worms  was  his  first 
achievement.  The  ability  and  knowledge  shown  in 
this  work  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  great- 
est naturalists  of  France.  He  was  invited  to  Paris, 
took  a  chair  at  the  Ecole  Centrale,  and  was  received 
by  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  first  class.  His 
lectures  on  natural  history,  distinguished  not  less 
for  the  elegance  of  their  style  than  for  profound 
knowledge  and  daring  speculation,  were  attended 
by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  Paris. 
In  January,  1800,  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  the  Col- 
lege de  France.  Under  Napoleon,  who  fully  recog- 
nized his  merits,  Cuvier  held  important  offices  in 
the  department  of  public  instruction.  Under  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  one  of  the  forty  members 
of  the  French  Academy.  In  1831,  a  year  prior  to 
his  death,  he  was  appointed  a  Peer  of  France. 
Among  the  numerous  works  by  which  Cuvier 
greatly    expanded    the    study    of    natural    history 
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may  be  mentioned  as  foremost  '^Besearchefi  into 
^^'^     Fossil  Bones/'  ''Discourse  of  the  Be  volutions  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Globe,"   "A  Course  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy/'  ''Natural  History  of  Fishes," 
and  his  great  work,  "The  Animal  Kingdom,"  with 
its  subdivisions  into  the  four  great  classes — verte- 
brates, moUusks,  articulates  and  radiates. 
On  Mar<ch  22,  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  Germany^s 
_    ^  ^    foremost  man  of  letters,  expired  at  Weimar.   Johann 

Death  of  '        * 

Goethe  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was  born  in  1740,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  the  son  of  a  councillor  under  the  old 
German  empire.  His  best  traits  were  inherited  from 
his  mother.     As  he  himself  sang  in  later  yean: 

Yom  Yater  hab  ich  die  Statur, 
Des  Lebens  erustes  Filhren, 
Vom  Muttcrcken  die  Frohnaiur 
Und  Lusl  zum  Fabuliren.* 

Goethe*s        His  father  had  him  educated  for  the  study  of  law. 

career  ^ 

In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  UniverBity 
at  Leipzig.  Later  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Herder,  and  had 
his  first  love  afEair  with  Friederike  Brion  of  Sesen- 
heim,  whose  charm  has  been  kept  alive  in  Goethe^s 
autobiography,  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  In  1772 
he  returned  to  Frankfort  and  practiced  law.  While 
thus  engaged  he  wrote  his  first  romantic-historical 
*^^.  pl^y>  '*Goetz  von  Berlichingen. "  In  the  following 
uchingen"  y^^^  j^^  published  his  sentimental  romance,  "The 


*  From  mj  father  I  have  mj  stature 
And  serious  view  of  life ; 
From  dear  lUUe  mother  mj  glad  heart 
And  fondness  for  telling  stories. 
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Sorrows  of  Werther,"  based  in  a  measare  on  ono 
of  his  own  anfortanate  love  affairs  at  Wetslar. 
Both  of  these  early  works  aohieved  instant  sac- **The  scnn 

rowvof 


"The  Sorrows  <rf  Werther"  inaugurated  inWi 
German  literature  what  is  known  as  the  period 
of  storm  and  stress.  Disenchantment  ot  life,  or 
^^Weltschmers,*'  became  a  fashionable  malady. 
The  romantio  suicide  of  Goethe's  sentimental  hero 
Werther  was  aped  by  a  number  of  over-susceptible 
young  persons.  Wieland  drew  the  attention  ot  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  to  Goethe,  and  the  young  poet 
was  invited  to  Weimar.  He  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  this  enlightened  prince  until  the  end 
ot  his  days.  At  Weimar,  Goethe  was  the  centre  of  %SS£>** 
a  court  comprising  some  of  the  foremost  spirits 
of  Germany.  The  little  capital  became  a  Mecca  for 
poets,  scholars,  artists  and  musicians  from  all  over 
the  world.  Goethe's  only  rival  poet  in  Germany, 
Schiller,  was  drawn  into  the  circle  and  the  two 
became  life- long  friends.  Most  of  GK>ethe*s  lyric 
poems  were  written  during  the  first  ten  years  at 
Weimar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in  one 
of  the  campaigns  against  France.  The  thrilling 
atmosphere  of  tbe  Revolution  furnished  him  with 
a  literary  background  for  his  epic  idyl,  "Hermann  uHermMm 
ond  Dorothea.'*  Goethe's  subsequent  journey  tonotoUiM* 
Italy,  which  was  a  turning-point  in  the  poet's 
career,  was  commemorated  in  his  "Letters  from 
Italy" — a  classic  among  German  books  of  travcL 
Another  eminently  successful  creation  was  the  epie 
of  "Reynard,  the  Fox,"   modelled  after  the  fa- 
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mou8  bestiary  poems  of  early  Flemish  and  French 
literatare. 
Daring  the  same  period  Goethe  wrote  four  of  his 

<*™"^  greatest  dramas,  "Iphigenie  in  Tauris,"  '*Torquato 
Tasso,"  *'Egmont,'' and  the  first  part  of  *' Faust" 
Later  he  wrote  his  great  prose  work,  "Die  Wahl- 
verwandtschaften,'*  a  qaasi-physiological  romance; 

Zi^^  "Wilhelm  Meister's  Lehr  und  Wander  Jahre,"  a 
narrative  interspersed  with  some  of  Goethe's  finest 
lyrics,  such  as  the  songs  of  Mignon  and  of  the 
old  harper,  as  well  as  the  famous  critique  of 
Hamlet.     The  height    of    Goethe's    superb    prose 

"Dlohtung  m:  XT 

«"d  style  was  reached  in  **Dichtung  und  Wahrheit," 

which  stands  as  one  of  the  most  charming  auto- 
biographies of  all  times.  Goethe's  versatility  as  a 
writer  and  man  was  shown  not  only  by  his  free  use 
of  all  literary  forms,  but  also  by  his  essays  on  such 
abstruse  subjects  as  astrology,  optics,  the  theory  of 
color,  comparative  anatomy  and  botany.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  the  poet  finished  the  greatest  of 

^Faost"  bis  works,  the  tragedy  ''Faust."  He  died  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  life,  uttering  the  words 
"More  Light."  Goethe  was  entombed  in  the  ducal 
vault  at  Weimar,  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  Fried- 
rich  Schiller  and  Carl  August  of  Weimar. 

Like  Heine,  Goethe  offended  his  fellow  Germans 
by  his  apparent  lack  of  purely  national  and  patriotic 
sentiments.  To  the  present  day  his  outspoken  ad- 
miration of  Napoleon  and  his  cold  abstention  from 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  Prussian  war  of  Libera- 
tion have  not  been  forgiven  by  certain  Germans. 
As  a  man,  Goethe  has  been  denounced  as  an  egotist, 
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for  the  apparently  selfish  character  of  his  relations 
with  women,  ending  with  his  marriage  to  a  woman 
far  below  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Goethe  most 
be  regarded  as  the  most  universal  literary  g^^^i^iBQoetha'i 
prod  need  by  Ghermany.  He  stands  in  line  with*^*""* 
those  master  spirits  of  all  ages,  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  O^ryantes,  Shakespeare  and  Molidre. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Ooethe,  in  Sep- 
tember, Sir  Walter  Scott  died  in  England.    G-oethe  Do&th  of 

'  °  Scott 

was  aoenstomed  to  speak  of  Scott  as  *Hhe  great- 
est writer  of  his  time.**  Shortly  before  his  death 
Goethe  said:  •'All  is  great  in  Scott's  *Waverley 
NoTels' — material,  effect,  characters  and  execution.** 
Scott  himself  derired  much  of  his  inspiration  from 
Oo0the*s  writings.  One  of  his  earliest  works  was  a 
translation  of  '*Goetz  von  Berlichingen.*'  The  cre- 
ation of  Mignon,  in  '*  Wilhelm  Meister,*'  furnished 
Scott  with  the  character  of  Fenella  in  his  '•Peveril 
of  the  Peak.'*  Scott  began  his  career  as  a  writer 
with  a  translation  of  Buerger's  ''Ballads.'*  His  waiter 
most  successful  metrical  pieces,  "The  Minstrelsy  poem* 
of  the  Scottish  Border,"  'The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  "Marmion,"  and  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  for  the  most  part  appeared  during  the 
opening  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Then 
came  the  great  series  of  the  "Waverley  Novels,** 
named  after  the  romance  of  "Waverley,''  published 
anonymously  in  1814.  The  series  comprised  such 
classics  as  "Gay  Mannering,"  "The  Heart  of  Mid-**The 
lothian,"  " Kenil worth, "  "Qaentin  Durward,**  andN^«S^ 
^^Ivanhoe.**  Scott's  historical  romances,  based  as 
they  wm%  on  painstaking  researches  into  old  chroni- 
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cles,  revived  in  EDglishmen  an  interest  in  their 
own  past.  The  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
recognized  for  the  first  time,  if  in  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree, throaghout  the  civilized  world.  The  romantic 
movement  in  French  literature,  now  in  fall  swing, 
was  directly  inspired  by  Scott.  Notwithstanding 
his  great  success  as  a  writer,  Scott's  later  career 
was  clouded  by  difficulties  and  debt.  Through  his 
friendship  with  Canning  early  in  his  career  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  court  clerk  in  Edinburgh.  This 
left  bim  leisure  to  edit  a  number  of  literary  works, 
such  as  the  editions  of  Swift,  Dryden  and  Sir  Tris- 
tan. The  great  popular  success  of  his  novels  soon 
made  him  rich.  His  hospitality  at  Abbotsford  grew 
so  lavish  that  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses  he 
joined  in  a  financial  partnership  with  his  publishers. 
The  fail  are  of  the  Bank  of  Constable,  in  1826,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  the  house  of  Ballantyne, 

bankrupt  ruiucd  Scott.  His  debts  amounted  to  JE117,000. 
In  his  efforts  to  earn  enough  money  wherewith 
to  pay  this  enormous  sum,  Scott  became  a  literary 
drudge.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  seven- 
volame  history  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
*' Tales  of  a  Grandfather,''  and  a  two- volame  ** His- 
tory of  Scotland.''  His  work  as  a  historian  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  his  purely  literary  crea- 
tions.    In  1830,  as  the  result  of  overwork,  Sir  Wal- 

drudgery  tcr  Scott  suffered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  A 
journey  to  Italy  brought  no  relief.  Two  years  later 
he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Dryburgh  Abbey.  For 
several  generations  after  his  death  Scott  remained 
one  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  England. 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  good  resulting  from  evil 
was  afforded  this  year  by  the  revolting  marders 
committed  by  Burke  and  Hare  in  Edinburgh. 
These  two  men  deliberately  killed  a  number  of 
persons  to  sell  their  bodies  to  medical  dissectors. 
The  discovery  of  their  crimes  led  to  a  Parliamen- 
tary investigation  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  boldly  stated  that  any  man's  body  could  be 
obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  enough  money 
were  offered.  The  scandal  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  an  Anatomy  Act  licensing  the  traffic  in  human 
bodies  within  strict  limitations.  Before  this  reform 
surgeons  experimenting  in  human  anatomy  bad  to 
rely  on  body-snatchers  for  their  material.  The  re- 
peal of  the  old  laws  on  this  subject  removed  much 
of  tbe  odium  hitherto  attached  to  the  science  of  dis-  f;^{^^^ 
section,  while  the  increase  of  experimental  material  *'"** 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  study  of  anatomy. 

A  menace  to  the  royal  crown  of  France  was  re- 
moved by  the  death  of  Napoleon's  son,  the  young 
Duke  of  Beichstadt,  erstwhile  King  of  Bome.  He 
expired  at  Schoenbrunn,  after  an  empty  life  spent 
under  Metternich's  tutelage  in  Vienna,  and  was 
buried  there.  His  death  at  the  time  was  com-gJ*J^o' 
memorated  in  the  famous  German  ballad,  begin- **^°* 
ning  with  the  lines: 

Id  tbe  gardens  of  SchoeDbninn 
Dea  buried  the  Kiug  of  Rome. 

The  French  playwright  Bostand  made  the  life 
and  death  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  the  subject  of 
a  romantic  tragedy  ''The  Eaglet,''  in  which  Sarah 
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Bernhardt  achieved  so  Biriidng  a  auocess  at  the 
close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  removal  of  another  menace  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's throne  was  accompanied  by  circnmBtaiices 
less  tragic.  In  April,  the  Daoheeee  de  Berry, 
wearying  of  her  exile,  crossed  over  to  Marseiltea 
and  travelled  thence  in  disguise  to  Ohitean  Plas- 
sac,  in  the  Vend^,  where  she  sammoned  the  Boy- 
alists  to  arms.  She  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  constables  sent  to  arrest  her,  and  was  placed 
in  safe  keeping  at  Ch&teau  Blaye  on  an  ialand  in 
the  Gironde.     The  afiair  took  an  awkward  torn 

K^iu^i^for  the  cause  of  the  Orleanists  in  France,  when 
the  Duchess  gave  birth  to  an  infant  daughter, 
whose  parentage  she  found  it  diffictdt  to  explain. 
Next,  the  death  of  General  Lamarque,  a  popular 
soldier  of  France,  started  an  insurrection  at  Paha  in 
the  summer.  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  barri- 
cades, and  conflicts  occurred  in  the  streets,  but  the 
National  Guard  remained  true  to  the  army  and  the 
King,  and  the  revolt  was  soon  put  down.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe  resorted  to  severe  repres- 
sive measures,  and  trials  for  sedition  were  common. 
In  Germauy  a  revolutionary  appeal  to  arms,  made 
at  a  popular  festival  at  the  Castle  of  Homburg, 

Repr«aBive  near  Zweibriicken,  resulted  in  renewed  reaotionary 
measures.  The  German  Diet,  at  the  instance  of 
Metternich,  declared  that  the  refusal  of  taxes  by 
any  legislature  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  re- 
bellion. All  political  meetings  and  assodatioDS 
were  forbidden  and  the  public  press  wss  gagged. 
The  excesses  of  Dom  Miguel's  loUowen  in  Por 
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tagal  were  followed  by  more  serious  intematioaal 
reBults.  A  series  of  wanton  attacks  upon  foreign 
subjects  in  Lisbon  called  for  outside  intervention. 
English  and  French  squadrons  appeared  in  the,^^^^ 
Tagus.  Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  Foreign  Sec-  sSSSon 
retarji  declared  himself  satisfied  after  Portugal  had 
apologized  and  paid  an  indemnity  to  the  British 
sufferers.  The  French  admiral,  unable  to  obtain 
quick  redress^  carried  off  the  best  ships  of  the 
Portuguese  navy.  The  worst  result  for  Dom  Mig- 
uel was  the  foreign  encouragement  given  to  his 
brother,  Emperor  Pedro  of  Brazil,  who  was  prepar* 
ing  an  expedition  against  him  in  the  Azores.  Some 
of  the  beet  British  naval  officers  and  veterans  of  the 
Peninsular  War  were  permitted  to  enlist  under  Dom 
Pedro's  banner.  Captain  Charles  Napier  took  charge 
of  Dom  Pedro's  navy.  In  July  a  landing  was  made 
near  Oporto,  and  that  important  city  was  captured 

by  Dom  Pedro's  forces.     Dom  Miguel  was  co^i- 2p{,rtucia 
strained  to  lay  siege  to  Oporto.      Thus  the  civil 
war  in  Portugal  dragged  on. 

The  most  formidable  revolt  of  the  year  was  that 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  against  his 
suzerain,  Sultan  Mahmoud  of  Turkey.  The  disap- 
pointing results  of  Egypt's  participation  in  Turkey's 
war  in  Greece  left  Mehemet  Ali  dissatisfied.  He 
conitidered  the  acquisition  of  Crete  by  Egypt  but 
a  poor  recompense  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at 
Navarino. 

A  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre,   Abdallah, 
gave  Mehemet  Ali  a  chance  for  Egyptian  aggran- ^** '•^^^ 
dizement  in  that  direction.     Egyptian  forces  under 
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tbe  command  of  Mehemet  Ali*B  adoptod  ton  Ibra- 
him marched  ioto  Palestine  aud  lud  eioge  to  Aero. 
That  stronghold  resisted  with  the  same  Btabbomnen 
that  Bonaparte  had  encoantered  years  before.  Tbe 
protracted  straggle  there  gare  the  Saltan  tfane  to 
prepare  an  expedition  wherewitb  to  interrene  be* 
tween  his  warring  raiisab.  He  took  the  part  of  the 
Paeba  of  Acre.  A  proclamation  waa  Jsauod  deolar> 
ing  Mehemet  AH  and  his  son  rebels.  A  Torkidi 
army  aoder  Huasain  Pasha  entered  Syria.  The  fall 
ci  Acre,  while  the  reliering  army  was  still  near 
Antiocb,  enabled  Ibrahim  to  throw  his  fall  tone 
against  the  Turks.  In  the  Talley  of  tbe  Orontee 
the  two  forces  met.  The  Tarkbh  vangurd  was 
Touted  and  the  Tarkish  main  oolnmn  fell  back  on 
Aleppo,  learing  Antiooh  and  all  the  aatroanding 
oonntry  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Pasha  of  Aleppo, 
mm  over  by  Mehemet  Ali,  dosed  the  gates  of  hia 
^ty  against  Hassain's  disordered  forces.  TheTarke 
retreated  into  the  moantains  between  Syria  and  Cili- 
cia.  The  Egyptians  parsned.  At  the  pass  of  Bei- 
lan  a  stand  was  made  by  Hussain.  The  fierce 
mountain  tribes  turned  against  him,  and  with  their 
help  Ibrahim  won  a  wgnal  victory  over  the  Tnrks, 
on  Jaly  29.  The  retreat  oontinaed  through  Oilicia 
far  into  Asia  Minor.  After  several  moaths  a  new 
Turkish  army  under  Beshid  Pasha,  Ibrahim's  ool- 
leagne  in  the  siege  of  tf  issolonghi,  advanced  from 
the  north.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  Eonieh 
on  the  2lBt  of  December.  The  Turks  were  ntkerly 
looted.  The  army  was  dispersed  and  Resfaid  him- 
self was  made  a  prisoner.    The  road  to  Oourtanti- 
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Dople  now  lay  open  to  Mehemet  Ali.    Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  bo  alarmed  that  he  tamed  to  his  old 
advenary,  Bassiaf  for  help.     General  Moravieff  wasBuMiMi 
aanunoned  to  GonBtantinople  and  was  empowered  ^<>|^ 
to  make  terms  for  Tarkey  with  Mehemet  AIL 

In  America,  likewise,  President  Jackson  had 
foand  it  necessary  to  assert  the  rights  of  tbe 
United  States  by  means  of  a  punitive  expedition. 
This  grew  out  of  the  affair  of  Qualiah  Buteau  on 
the  Island  of  Sumatra  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  American  ship  ''Friendship"  had  put  in  there 
daring  the  previous  year  to  load  with  pepper.  The 
captain,  whose  men  were  on  shore,  permitted  the 
crew  of  a  Malay  boat  to  come  on  board.  There  was 
not  a  sign  of  danger,  when  suddenly  the  Malays  at- 
tacked the  Americans,  killing  the  first  officer  and 
two  sailors  and  plundering  the  yessel.     They  then  Affair  or 

Qualiah 

tried  to  beach  the  yessel,  but  two  other  American  Bat«ao 
ships  compelled  the  Malays  to  flee.  The  Bajah  of 
Qualiah  Bateau  appropriated  the  plunder  and  re- 
fused  to  return  it.  Commodore  Downs,  with  the 
frigate  '^Potomac,'*  was  ordered  to  Sumatra.  He 
reached  there  early  in  February.  Finding  that  noth* 
ing  could  be  accomplished  by  peaceful  means  he 
landed  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  sailors  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Shubrick.  The  Malays  re- 
fused to  give  or  receiye  quarter.  Their  palisades 
were  torn  down  and  turned  into  a  bridge,  and  the 
fort  was  stormed.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
hoisted*  Another  fort  with  its  magazines  was 
blown  up.  The  town  was  occupied.  In  all  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Malays  were  killed  and  wounded. 
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among  them  the  Bajah.  The  total  loss  of  the  Arner- 
icans  was  two  men.  The  offending  town  was  razecL 
Jackson's  domestic  policy  daring  thia  year  brongbt 
him  into  conflict  with  two  powerful  faoton.  One 
was  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia.  Jack* 
son  disapproved  of  the  Bank  on  the  groand  that  it 
failed  to  establish  a  sound  and  new  form  of  cur* 
rency.  A  financial  panic  had  been  caused  by  worth- 
less paper  currency  issued  by  so-called  *^ wildcat" 
banking  institutions.  A  petition  for  the  renewal  of 
the  National  Bank^s  charter,  which  was  to  expire 
in  1886,  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  Both  Houses 
passed  a  bill  to  that  effect.  Jackson  vetoed  it, 
and  a  two-thirds  vote  wherewith  to  override  his 
veto  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  measure.  Jack* 
son  then  ordered  the  Bank's  deposits  removed.  Ue 
read  to  the  Cabinet  a  long  paper,  in  which  he  ao* 
Btracgis    cused  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  mismanagement 

oyer  ^ 

qS^  ^^^  oorruption,  and  stated  that  be  would  assume 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posits. The  Bank  made  a  stubborn  fight  and  spent 
over  $50,000  in  defending  itselL  In  the  Senata, 
Benton  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Bank,  and 
Webster  was  its  principal  defender.  In  December, 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  Oongress  reoom* 
mending  the  removal  of  the  public  funds  from 
the  National  Bank  to  certain  State  banka.  Con- 
gress refused  to  remove  the  funds. 

The  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law,  on  Jnly  14^ 
which  was  considered  harmful  to  Southern  inter- 

Amerioan 

Sjffirinn  ^^'  brought  the  Federal  Gh>vemment  into  armed 
conflict  with  the  South.    On  November  19,  a  State 
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Convention  met  at  Golumbas,  Soath  Carolina,  in  re- 
eponie  to  a  call  of  the  Legielature,  and  on  the  24th 
m  nullifloation  ordinance  was  adopted.    The  tariff 
lawB  were  deelared  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
**fiull  and  Toid  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the 
State."    On  December  10,  President  Jackson  issued 
m  proclamation  against  nuUifiers,  threatening  themgJJ^^ 
with  trial  for  treason.    Goyemor  Hamilton  of  South  uon^^^ 
Oarolina  in  reply  warned  citizens  not  to  be  diverted 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  State  by  this  Federal 
proclamation.    Jackson  summoned  Oeneral  Soott  to 
Washington  and  sent  a  part  of  the  army  to  Charles- 
ion  with  a  ship  of  war  to  collect  the  revenues.     On  ;J}^J^ji'* 
December  28,  J.  C.  Calhoun  resigned  the  office  of  "~""* 
Tice-President  on  account  of  Jackson's  proclama- 
tion.    He  was  forthwith  elected  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  renewed  troubles 
with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  resulted  in  one  of 
tiie  most  serious  Indian  wars  of  the  century.  By  the 
treaty  of  Fort  MuUer,  in  1823,  the  Indians  were  to 
be  confined  to  a  reservation  on  the  eastern  penin- 
sula, but  the  Territorial  Legislature  petitioned 
Congress  for  their  removal.  Finally,  in  1882, 
the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing  stipulated  that 
seven  Seminole  chiefs  should  examine  the  country 
assigned  to  the  Creeks  west  of  the  Mississippi,  andTt«atyor 
that  if  they  could  live  amiably  with  the  Creeks,  the  ^^^^ 
Seminoles  were  to  be  removed  within  three  years, 
surrendering  their  lands  in  Florida,  and  receiving 
an  annuity  of  $16,000  and  certain  supplies.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  sent  a  commission  to  the  West  to 
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Troables 


convince  the  seven  chiefs  that  the  coantry  was 
^iith^^^  eminently  desirable,  and  a  supplementary  treaty 
from  these  seven  was  obtained  without  consulting 
the  rest  of  the  Seminoles.  Many  Seminoles  were 
opposed  to  moving  West  through  fear  of  the  Creeks. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  Winnebago  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  by  treaty,  in  1830,  had  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States,  but  they  still  refused  to  leave 
their  territory.  Governor  Reynolds,  of  Illinois, 
called  out  troops  to  compel  them  to  go  to  the 
lands  set  apart  for  them,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Black  Hawk  returned,  but  was  again  driven  off. 
In  1882  be  came  back  with  a  thousand  warriors 
and  Indian  warfare  broke  out.  Generals  Scott  and 
Black        Atkinson  were  sent  with   troops  to  Bock  Island. 

Hawk  War  ^ 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  steamboat  was  used  as 
a  military  transport.  The  force  was  fhere  divided. 
General  Scott  could  effect  nothing,  but  General 
Atkinson  pushed  on,  and  in  August  defeated  the 
Indians  and  took  Black  Hawk  and  his  two  sons 
prisoners. 
In  many  other  ways  public  attention  was  en- 
choiera  gr^ssed  in  America.  On  June  21,  the  Asiatic 
2S^5St  cholera  appeared  in  New  York  with  appalling 
results.  The  epidemic  spread  to  Philadelphia, 
Albany,  Rochester,  and  westward.  A  number  of 
new  railroads  were  opened  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first  horse-drawn  street  cars  began 
running  in  New  York.  On  July  2,  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  New  York  was  founded,  and  the 
first  public  trial  was  held  of  Obett  Hussy's  new 
reaping   machine,   which   Cyrus  MacCormiok  also 
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claimed  as  his  invention.  The  device  was  destined 
to  give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  agriculture  in 
the  development  of  the  western  prairies.  About 
the  same  time  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Maryland,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety -six.  In  Ameri-  charies 
can  letters,  this  year  is  noted  for  the  appearance 
of  Smith's  national  anthem,  **My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee."  Among  the  books  that  attracted  attention 
were  Whittier's  *'Moll  Pitcher,"  Sparks'e  **Gouver- 
neur  Morris,"  and  Irving's  **Alhambra."  James 
Gordon  Bennett  began  the  publication  of  the  **New 
York  Globe." 
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AT  THE  very  outset  of  this  year  in  America 
the  Blaverjr  question  burst  ioto  flame.  The 
abolition  moTement  inaugurated  hj  Garriaon 
and  Whittier  in  the  Morth  was  in  full  away.  In  the 
slave-holding  States  large  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  G^arrison,  Whittier  and  others 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Boston  "Lib- 
KoSmot"  erator,"  Philadelphia  "Freeman"  and  New  York 
"Emancipator. ' '  The  legislatures  of  Northern  States 
were  called  upon  to  suppress  anti-slavery  societies 
by  penal  enactments.  Governor  Edward  Everett  of 
Massachusetts  and  Governor  Marcy  of  New  York 
commended  such  legislation.  Prominent  Northern 
citizens  travelling  in  the  South  were  arrested,  im- 
prisoned  and  fiogged  for  flimsy  reasons.  At  New 
York,  Montpelier,  Utica,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Gio- 
cinnati  and  Alton,  meetings  were  broken  up,  houses 
sacked,  newspapers  destroyed  and  public  halls 
buroed.  Berry's  "Philanthropist"  at  Cincinnati 
and  Lovejoy's  "Observer"  at  Alton  were  destroyed 
and  Pennsylvania  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  a  costly 
building  intended  for  anti-slavery  discussioD,  was 
burned  on  the  day  after  its  dedication,  at  which 
a  poem  by  Whittier  had  been  read.  The  firemen 
refused  to  extinguish  the  flames.    In  Boston,  Ota- 
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riion  was  dragged  throagli  the  streets  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck.  Whittier  and  Thompson  tried  to 
lecture  i^ainst  slayerj  in  Boston,  but  their  meeting 
ocmld  not  be  held  in  the  face  of  the  following  pla- 
card  posted  in  all  parts  of  Boston: 

"That  infamous  foreign  scoundrel,  Thompson, 
will  hold  forth  this  afternoon  at  46  Washington ^^ 
Street.  The  present  is  a  fair  opportunity  for  the 
friends  of  the  Union  to  snake  Thompson  out.  It 
win  be  a  contest  between  the  Abolitionists  and  the 
friends  of  the  Union.  A  purse  of  one  hundred  doUars 
has  been  raised  by  a  number  of  patriotic  citizens  to 
reward  ihe  individual  who  shall  first  lay  yiolent 
limnds  on  Thompson,  00  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
ilie  tar-kettle  before  dark.  Friends  of  the  Union, 
be  vigilant!** 

Theee  events  inspired  Wendell  Phillips,  who  was 
present  at  a  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  called  PhiUips 
to  approve  these  outrages,  to  take  an  open  stand  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  were  threat- 
ened, and  gave  to  the  cause  for  thirty  years  his  ac- 
tive brain  and  eloquent  tongue. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  popular  excesses  in  behalf 
of  slavery,  the  Catholics  of  New  England  had  to 
■offer  persecution.  At  Oharlestown,  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  mob  burned  the  Ursuline  Convent.  Another 
indignation  meeting  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in 
Boston  to  denounce  this  outrage.  As  a  concession  ^^^ 
to  the  Southern  agitators,  the  American  Congress, 
en  February  26,  adopted  a  so-called  ^'Compromise 
tariff."  The  new  bill  cut  down  all  duties  of  over 
twenty  per  cent  by  one* tenth  of  the  surplus  of  each 
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year,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  aniform  rate  of  twenty 
per  cent  within  a  decade.  On  the  other  hand.  Con- 
gress  passed  a  ^'force  bill,"  which  empowered  the 
President  to  execute  the  revenue  laws  in  South  Oaio* 
lina  by  force  of  arms.  A  State  Convention  in  South 
Carolina  for  its  part  repealed  the  ordinance  of  nulli- 
fication, but  proceeded  to  declare  the  new  Federal 
force  bill  null  and  void. 
Death  of  On  May  24,  John  Randolph  of  Boanoke,  Virginia^ 
a  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
He  commenced  public  life  in  1799,  and  served  thirty 
years  in  Congress.  There  he  became  distinguished 
for  his  eccentric  conduct,  his  sharpness  of  wit,  and 
his  galling  sarcasm,  which  made  him  feared  by  all 
parties.  He  had  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet  under 
odious  charges.  In  1830,  Jackson  appointed  him 
Minister  to  Russia.  Bandolph*s  speeches  are  still 
widely  read. 

In  the  extreme  South  the  American  settlers  of 
Texas,  aided  by  Davy  Crockett's  filibusters  from  the 
United  States,  began  a  war  for  independence  against 
Mexico. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  was  likewise  the  most  ab- 
En^iuh      sorbing  topic  that  came  up  during  this  year  in  the 
m^e^ent  Parliament  of  England.    Young  Gladstone,  the  newly 
elected  member  from  Newark,  taunted  with  hiB  fa- 
ther's slave-holding  methods  at  Demerara,  made  hia 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  on  this  subject.    One 
who  heard  the  rising  orator  recorded:  ^^Burke  him- 
•tone*s      self  could  uot  be  more  sympathetic,  more  eamesti 
}pj^^     and  more  strong.**     Another  engrossing  topic  was 
that  of  Ireland.    The  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period, 
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as  conceded  by  a  Tory  historian  of  modem  England, 
was  a  diagrace  to  the  history  of  the  Mineteenth  Cen- 
tary.  So  wretched  was  the  government  of  this  un- 
happy dependency  that  daring  the  year  1882  alone 
nearly  1,600  people  were  murdered  and  robbed  in 
Ireland.     Instead  of  giving  to  Ireland  a  better  ad- mem  in 

IrelAod 

ministration,  Parliament  passed  another  coercion 
bill.  Tithes  for  the  Protestant  clergy  were  collected 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  cause  of  Ireland, 
as  heretofore,  was  pleaded  most  eloquently  by  Dan- 
iel  O'Connell.  He  denounced  the  Irish  Church  bill 
18  *Hhe  basest  act  which  a  national  assembly  could 
sanction.'*  The  people  became  so  enraged  that  when 
an  Englishman  was  killed  in  a  riot  the  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  quashed  the  verdict  and  tried 
the  murderer  before  a  jury.     He  was  acquitted  in 

Irish 

the  face  of  the  clearest  proofs  against  him  and  in  reMntmeot 
direct  contravention  of  the  instructions  of  the  judge. 
The  spirit  of  the  English  aristocracy  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  a  bill  for  relieving  Jews  from  their 
civil  disabilities  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  July  26,  William  Wilberforce  died  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year.  He  lived  long  enough  to  hear 
that  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Brit-  ^^S^ 
iah  colonies,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  had  passed  its  second  reading,  and 
that  success  was  assured.  Of  all  English  advocates 
of  human  freedom  he  was  the  most  persevering  and 
faithful.  After  a  distinguished  Parliamentary  career 
of  forty-five  years,  he  gave  up  all  political  ambitions 
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to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  htunanitj  and  re- 
ligion. He  had  been  the  intimate  friend  and  ano 
ciate  of  Pitt,  Fox,  G.  Milner,  Broagham  and  lia- 
caalay.  His  wish  that  he  be  baried  Btmply  and 
privately  was  not  granted  by  England.  He  waa 
baried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  the  tomba 
of  Pitt,  Fox  and  Canning.  Around  his  open  grave 
stood  the  royal  dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Howley,  with  otliw  rep* 
resentatives  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  Oommooa. 
It  was   at  this  period  of  the  eccleaiaatioal  hia- 

^nu^i^  tory  of  England  that  the  Tractarian  ICofemanl 
began  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  aigniflcaat  fact  that 
the  ^'Tracts  for  the  Times**  appeared  at  Oaford 
within  less  than  a  year  after  the  passage  cf  ike  Be* 
form  Bill.    The  connection  of  the  two  movMnettlB 

Newmmn  has  been  revealed  in  Newman's  ** Apolog^  Pro  Vita 
Sua.**     In  January,   Dr.   Arnold,   the   eelebratad 

Dr.  Arnold  headmaster  at  Rugby,  published  his  ^^Priociples 
of  Church  Reform.**  He  aimed  at  a  reonion  o( 
all  Christians  within  the  pale  of  a  great  natiooal 
church.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  torn- 
most  spirits  were  Newman,  Froude,  Dr.  Foaey,  and 
Keble,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Church  oC  Bn^aod, 
whose  ^'Christian  Year**  will  live  aa  long  aa  th«l 
Church  endores. 

Enlightened  Englishmen  were  further  atiived  at 
this  time  by  the  publication  of  Robert  Rnnming^a 

Browning  ' '  Pauline, ' '  a  narrative  in  anoaoally  virile  vane,  and 

xeane  ^7  Edmuud  Keanc's  original  oreatton  af  the  ohaiao- 
ter  of  '^Othello.'*    The  new  inveatioQ  of  ileal  pens 
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first  came  into  geDeral  use  daring  this  same  year,  as 
did  Hansom's  "safety  cab/'  and  Lord  Brougham's ®****'^*°" 
iayoiite  style  of  carriage.  Bobert  Brown,  an  Eng- 
lish scientist,  in  the  course  of  his  microscopic  studies 
of  orchids  happened  to  make  the  important  discov- 
ery of  the  nucleus  of  cells.  Joseph  Saxton,  an 
American,  constructed  the  first  electro-magnetic  ™*«'*®^*^ 
machine  in  Englandf 

The  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
was  claimed  by  Gauss  and  Weber  in  Germany.  The 
first  telegraph  actually  constructed  and  used  was  set 
up  at  Gottingen.  Among  those  who  witnessed  it 
was  young  Bismarck,  who  had  already  achieved  a 
reputation  as  a  duellist  among  the  students  of  Got-BiBmarok 
tingen.  An  impulse  toward  his  political  ambitions 
of  the  future  may  possibly  have  been  given  by  the 
sensational  events  at  Frankfort  during  this  year. 
A  band  of  misguided  enthusiasts  attempted  to 
establish  German  unity  by  a  coup  de  main.  They 
overpowered  a  small  detachment  of  guards  and 
hoisted  the  black-red-gold  banner  of  Germany.  «^  ,»  . 
The  expected  rising  of  the  population  did  not  fol-  ^»«*"ort 
low.  The  little  band  of  revolutionists  was  dispersed 
at  the  first  appearance  of  a  strong  military  force.  It 
b  characteristic  of  the  premature  nature  of  this 
movement  that  it  excited  less  serious  attention  in 
Germany  than  the  death  of  Caspar  Hauser,  a  freak  HMuer 
foundling,  whose  unexplained  origin  has  remained 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  affair  at  Frankfort  received  the  usual  serious 
consideration  by  Metternich,  who  arranged  for  meet- 
ings of  the  allied  monarchs  at  Mtinchengratz,  and 
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of  their  ministers  and  authorized  repraBentatiyeB  at 
^IS^J^noe  Teplits.  The  moat  beneficial  measure  agxaed  on 
at  these  meetings  was  the  comprehension  of  all 
German  States  in  a  tariff  union  known  as  ihe 
Zollverein. 

Fall  recognition  was  given  to  Prince  Otto  of  Wit- 

telsbach  as  King  of  Greece.    The  jonng  prince,  then 

in  his  eighteenth  year,  had  already  landed  at  Naup- 

lia.    He  commenced  his  reign  with  a  regency  eon* 

sisting  of  Bavaria's  ablest  ministera,  Count  Armands- 

berg,  Von  Maarer,  and  Heideck.     King  Louis  of 

Bavaria  commemorated  the  accession  of  his  aon  to 

^^^,^       the  throne  of  Greece  by  erecting  a  number  of  monn* 

Jh^Me      mental  buildings  at  Munich  in  imitation  of  the  arehi* 

tecture  of  ancient  Greece^  and  by  mural  paintings  in 

the  arcades  of  his  palace  garden  depioting  all  the 

most  famous  places  and  incidents  of  the  Greek  strag- 

gle  for  independence. 

In  France,  a  new  impetus  was  likewise  given  to 

French      A^t.    JesD  Baptiste  Leloir  began  hb  career  as  a  paint- 

"     er  of  religious  and  historical  subjects;  Lecquereuz, 

the  great  historical  painter,  stood  already  at  the  aen- 

ith  of  his  power,  and  Corot's  exquisite  landscapes  were 

receiving   their    full  measure  of  appreciation.    In 

French  letters,  this  year  is  noted  for  the  first  ap* 

pearance  of  Balzac's  *' Eugenie  Grandet"  and  Pros* 

Lcireodre   per  Morrim^e*8  ^'Double   Erreur."    Legendre,  the 

great  French  mathematician,  died  during  this  year. 

It  was  the  foreign  policy  of  France  to  supplant 

Bussia  as  mediator   between  Turkey  and  Bgypt. 

Admiral  Boussin  had  made  it  plain  to  the  Sultan 

that  if  Syria  could  not  be  reoonqoared  from  the  re- 
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bdliooB  Mehemet  Ali  except  by  Rassian  forces  the 
province  was  more  than  lost  to  Turkey.     Accord* 
ingly,  a  French  envoy  was  sent  to  Mehemet's  vie- 
torioos  son,  Ibrahim,  with  powers  to  conclude  V^^^Tnmtyoi 
on  any  terms.    The  French  suggestions  were  adopted  ^®**y* 
on  April  10,  in  the  treaty  of  Keteya.     The  Sultan 
made  over  to  his  viceroy  all  of  Syria  and  a  part  of 
Adana.    The  Egyptians  consented  to  leave  Anato- 
lia.    The  Sultan  took  the  spoliation  so   much  to 
heart  that  he  turned  from  France.    Once  more  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Russia.    Bussian  war* 
ships  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Dardanelles,  and 
fiossian  troops  camped  side  by  side  with  the  Turks 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bosphorus.    A  secret  treaty 
for  defence  and  offence  was  concluded  between  Bus- 
sia  and  Turkey  at  the  palace  of  (Jnkiarskelessi:  The 
Porte  undertook  to  close  the  Dardanelles  to  the  war-  ^tvSS^ 
ships  of  all  other  nations  whenever  Russia  should 
be  at  war.    Thus  the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  was 
made  practically  a  Russian   stronghold.     As  soon 
as   the  purport  of  this  treaty  was   apprehended  it 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  the  rest  of  Europe  against 
Russia — notably,  France  and  England.     Henceforth 
Russia's  ascendency  in  the  East  was  watched  by 
the  chancelleries  of  Europe  with  growing  suspicion. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  set  himself  seriously  to  reorganize 
his  army  after  Western  models.     Following  the  ex- 
ample of  Mehemet  Ali,  he  summoned  foreign  officers 
to  his  general  staff.     It  was  then  that  Moltke,  the^*****^     ' 
subsequent  strategist  of  Germany,  entered  Turkish 
•errice. 
Lord  Napier's  namesake,  Captain  Charles  Napier, 
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had  won  fresh  laurels  in  the  Portognese  war  for  the 
SS^H^^  succession  to  the  throne.  In  command  of  the  fleet 
fitted  out  by  Doin  Pedro  of  Brasil  ha  attacked  and 
annihilated  Dom  Miguel's  navy  off  St  V inoent 
Napier's  colleague,  Villa  Flor,  landed  his  forces 
and  marched  on  Lisbon.  The  resiBtance  of  Dom 
Miguel's  forces  was  oTercome.  On  Jnly  28,  Dom 
Pedro  was  able  to  enter  Lisbon  as  a  Tiotor.  Still 
the  struggle  went  on.  Among  those  who  linked 
themselves  with  Dom  Miguel  waa  Don  Carlos,  the 
rebellious  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Upon 
the  death  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  September, 
and  the  coronation  of  the  Infanta  Isabella  aa  Queen 
of  Spain  under  a  regency,  Don  Carlos  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  his  followers.  The  Basque  proT* 
inces  declared  in  his  favor.  Civil  war  began.  Had 
otyflwarinDon  Garlos  crossed  the  border  at  once  he  miff bt  have 
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captured  his  crown.  Unfortunately  for  his  oause, 
he  lingered  in  Portugal  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  regency  of  Spain,  in  the  face  of  this  embarrass- 
ment  at  home,  was  called  upon  to  proceed  eiMcgeti- 
Revolt  In  ^^^y  against  a  reyolutionary  rising  in  Oaba  under 
^^^  the  leadership  of  Manuel  Quesada.  Henoeforth  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles  waa  no  longer  the  ^^ever 
faithful  Isle." 
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HE  death  of  Pedro  lY.,  the  Emperor  of  Braail 
and  claimant  king  of  Fortagal,  made  matters 
worse  in  Portugal.  Diego  Antonio  Fergio^**^^* 
set  himself  up  as  Begent  Monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed and  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  expelled 
from  the  kingdom.  Dom  Miguel  continued  his 
fight  for  the  throne.  Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  pre- 
tender, remained  with  him.  The  situation  grew  so 
threatening  for  the  established  governments  in  Por- 
togal  and  Spain  that  they,  too,  combined  for  mutual 
defence.  Queen-Begent  Christina  of  Spain  found 
that  she  would  have  to  rely  for  support  upon  the 
Spanish  Liberals.  Martinez  de  la  Bosa  was  made 
Prime  Minister.  His  first  measure  was  to  give  his 
country  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified,  on  April 
10,  by  royal  statute.  He  then  entered  into  negotia* 
tions  with  Portugal  as  well  as  with  England  and 
France  to  crush  the  two  rebellious  pretenders  by 
a  combined  effort.  On  April  22,  a  fourfold  treaty 
was  signed  at  London  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Governments  undertook  to 
proceed  conjointly  against  Miguel  and  Carlos. 
England  promised  to  co-operate  with  her  fleet 
France  agreed  to  send  an  army  into  the  Peninsula 
if  called  upon.    Before  the  treaty  had  been  ratified 
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even  by  the  EngltBli  ParliameDt  and  French  Cham- 

^^^^  bers,  Geaer&l  Bodil  marched  a  Spanish  diriBion  into 
Portagal.  Dom  Miguel's  forces  were  driven  before 
him.  The  threatening  demonstrations  of  British 
cruisers  and  the  simaltaneous  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance  in  LisbOQ  and 
Madrid  cowed  the  reTolutionists.  On  May  22,  Dom 
Miguel  yielded.  On  the  promise  of  a  handsome 
pension,  he  renounced  his  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Braganza  and  agreed    to    leave  Portugal  forever. 

preteadera  Don  Carlos,  while  declining  thus  to  sell  his  rights, 
took  refuge  with  the  British  admiral  on  his  flagship 
and  was  taken  to  London. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  order  had  been  re- 
stored in  the  Peninsula.  The  problem  of  Portagal 
was  settled.  Don  Carlos'  shrewd  move,  however, 
left  matters  open  in  Spain.  The  pretender  had  not 
been  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  nor  was  he  placed 

g^"^^  under  any  constraint  or  obligations.  After  a  short 
residence  in  England  he  crossed  the  Channel,  and, 
travelling  through  France  in  disguise,  reappeared 
on  July  10  in  Navarre,  where  Zunialacarregui,  a 

^ISt^  brigand  chief  of  considerable  military  ability,  was 
conducting  brilliant  operations  against  the  Spanish 
government  forces.  Of  the  detabbments  seat  against 
him  one  after  another  was  defeated  in  the  mountains 
of  Navarre. 

All  manner  of  help  from  the  peasants  was  ob* 
tained  by  a  system  of  ruthless  intimidation.  The 
personal  presence  of  Don  Carlos  strengthened  the 
cause.  It  was  in  vain  (hat  old  General  Mina, 
who  had  won  t«nowD  in  these  parts  ten  years  ago, 
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WM  flent  against  the  Garlists.  Unable  to  oope  with 
them,  the  old  soldier  resigned  from  his  command. 
The  Spanish  Minister,  Valdes,  thereupon  took  the 
field  himself.  His  attempt  to  operate  in  Navarre  ^p^un 
with  a  large  army  resulted  in  the  worst  defeat  that  '^^^"^"^ 
had  jet  befallen  the  government  forces.  He  had 
to  retreat  before  the  victorious  Garlists.  Zumala- 
earregui  prepared  to  cross  the  Ebro  to  march  upon 
Madrid. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  in  alarm  turned  to  its  allies 
for  aid.     The  English  Government  would  render  no 
further  aid  beyond  that  already  given  by  the  British 
squadron  in  Spanish  waters.     Permission,  howevery 
was  granted   to  enroll  volunteers  for  the  Spanish 
oause  in  England  and  in  Ireland.    Golonel  Delacey  doUms^^ 
Ebbons  raised  a  corps  of  needy  adventurers,  and,  tos^ 
having  been  supplied  with  arms  and  funds,  crossed 
over  to  Spain.     The  first  appeal  for  French  inter- 
vention resulted  in  like  failure.     France  had  cause 
to  hesitate  before  embarking  in  another  Peninsular 
War.    Lord  Palmerston's  refusal  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  to  co-operate  with  France  in 
any  such  undertaking  gave  Louis  Philippe  reason  p,^^,^  i^ 
to  reflect.     A  large  party  in  France,  moreover,  was  ^SfuMd^ 
in  sympathy  with  Don  Garlos.     The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment was  informed  that  French  military  assist- 
ance, under  the  circumstances,  was  impossible.    The 
first  result  of  this  refusal  was  the  downfall  of  La 
Boea's  Ministry  in  Spain.     The  civil  war  continued.  L2"|£La'» 

In  France,  domestic  troubles  rather  than  interna-  ^^^^ 
tional  questions  were  the  problems  of  the  day.    On 
April  6,  a  violent  outbreak  had  been  precipitated 
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b;  Mazzini  among  the  workiagmea  of  Lyons,  which 
arose  from  a  labor  strike  inrolviag  thousands.  Soon 
the  whole  citj  was  in  aproar.  Barricades  were  thrown 
,  up.  Blood  was  shed  in  hand-to-hand  Bgbta  with  the 
troops.  Similar  outbreaks  had  been  prepared  at  St 
Etienne,  Yienae,  Qrenoble,  Cbfilons,  Auxerre,  Ar- 
bois,  Marseilles,  and  Lnnerille.  The  insurrection 
spread  to  Paris.  On  April  13,  a  conflict  of  some 
workmen  with  the  troops  was  followed  b;  the  build- 
ing of  barricades  all  over  the  city.  The  revolt  was 
ruthlessly  suppressed  by  G^eneral  Bugeaud,  the 
commandant  of  Paris,  who  was  henceforth  de- 
nounced as  a  butcher.     After  it  was  all  over  the 

MjSElwi'  Ministry  of  Due  de  Broglie  fell  in  consequence  of 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  Chambers  on  the  subject  of 
the  indemnities  due  to  America.  The  succeeding 
Ministry  lasted  just  three  days.  Then  came  the 
recall  of  Thiers,   Q-uizot,   Duchatel,  Humann,  and 

^J^'  Bigny.  Marshal  Mortier  became  President  of  the 
Council.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved. 
The  aged  Prince  Talleyrand  quitted  the  embassy  at 
London.  A  proposal  to  form  a  Ministry  headed 
by  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  for  the  last  time  brought 
the  name  of  that  venerable  hero  into  the  pubiio 
affairs  of  France.  Shortly  afterward  he  died  in 
peace  at  La  Grange,  surrounded  by  his  children 
and  calling  for  his  dead  wife.  His  burial  in  the 
graveyard  of  Picpns,  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  victims  of  the  Terror,  was  left  undisturbed 
by  political  demonstrations. 

The  name  of  Lafayette    is    indissolnbly  linked 
with  the  cause  of  the  American  BeTolation  Mid 
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Straggle  for  independence.  To  join  the  revolution- 
istB*  cause,  Lafayette  not  only  had  to  sacrifice  his 
private  fortune  and  brilliant  prospects  at  home, 
but  also  to  leave  a  young,  dearly- loved  wife  withj^ 
an  unborn  babe.  Throughout  the  weary  struggle  ^^^ 
of  America  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
England,  Lafayette,  together  with  Kosciusko  and 
De  Kalb,  stood  by  Washington  and  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  drawn  his  sword.  Lafayette's  pres- 
ence in  the  American  army,  and  the  example  of 
his  constant  financial  sacrifices  for  the  American 
cause,  were  instrumental  in  winning  France  over 
to  that  offensive  alliance  against  England  which 
helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  against  that  country. 
Throughout  his  subsequent  career,  Lafayette  sus- 
tained the  reputation  he  had  won  in  early  manhood. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  figures  of  the 
French  Revolution  who  emerged  from  that  ordeal 
with  UDtainted  reputation.  From  then  until  his 
closing  days  he  was  the  foremost  champion  of 
liberal  thought  and  political  freedom  in  France. 

Another  distinguished  Frenchman  who  died  dur- 
ing this  year  was  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the 
loom  which  bears  his  name.  In  the  French  Salon 
in  spring,  "The  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  iaDeiarooiis 
the  Tower,"  by  Paul  Hippolyte  Delaroche,  took  the 
highest  prize.  The  picture  was  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  ultra-romantic  method  of  Delacroix  and 
the  claoBicism  of  David.  Three  years  previoua  to 
this,  Delaroche  sent  to  the  Salon  his  famous  paint- 
ings "Cromwell  at  the  Bier  of  Charles  I.,"  and 
"The   Children  of   Edward  IV.   in   the   Tower.' 
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At  this  BBme  time  he  was  engEiged  on  the  great- 
est of  his  works,  "The  Hemioyole,"  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  Eng- 
land lost  three  men  prominent  in  letters,  Black- 
wood, Lamb,  and  Coleridge.     Blackwood's  ooDtri- 

Biockwood  butioD  to  English  letters  was  the  "Edinbai^h 
Magazine,"  founded  and  maintained  by  him  from 
1817  nntil  his  death. 

Charles  Lamb  appeared  in  the  world  of  letten 
as  "Elia,"  a  fancifully  adopted  name  of  an  Italian 
fellow  clerk  at  the  South  Sea  House,  where  Lamb 
served  his  literary  apprenticeship.  While  serving 
as  a  clerk  for  the  South  Sea  Company  he  pablished 
bis  first  poems  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  followed 

L»mb  shortly  by  "Kosamond  Gray"  and  "John  Wood- 
ville,"  at  the  bsginning  of  the  centary.  With  his 
sister  Mary  he  shared  in  the  publication  of  the  two 
children's  books,  "Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (I80Q, 
and  "Poetry  for  Children"  (1809).  During  this  same 
period  he  compiled  and  edited  the  famous  "Speci- 
mens of  Dramatic  Poets  Contemporary  with  Shake- 

"Ewanot  spea™- "   The  "Essays  of  Elia,"  which  made  Lamb's 

*"*  reputation,  did  not  appear  until  1828.  The  charm 
of  these  essays  is  a  frank  note  of  autobiography 
tempered  by  a  kindly  humor  and  whimsicality 
peculiar  to  Lamb.  His  fond  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  Elizabethan  days,  as  revealed  in  these 
essays,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  aboat  that  re- 
vival of  Shakespeare  and  old  English  poetry  which 
set  in  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Centary. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were 
intimately  associated.    Lamb's  first  poems  appeared 
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in  a  Tolome  of  Ooleridge*s.  Lamb  repaid  the  debt 
by  bis  tribute  to  Coleridge  in  hie  letters.  There  heoSfiridge 
has  aptly  described  him  as  a  "logician,  metaphysi- 
cian and  bard/^  It  so  happened  that  both  friends, 
who  were  almost  of  the  same  age,  died  in  the  same 
year. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  in  1772  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman. He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  Finding  military  service  un- 
congenial, he  obtained  a  discharge  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  Together  with  Southey  and 
Lovell  he  undertook  to  found  a  communistic  col- 
ony on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  in  America. 
The  project  failed  from  lack  of  money.  The  three 
friends  married  the  three  sisters  Fireckes  of  Bristol 
and  settled  in  Stowey.  There  Coleridge,  Southey 
and    Wordsworth   founded    their    so-called   **LakePv?"?tf'^® 

School** 

School  of  Poetry."  Coleridge  has  told  in  his 
'*Biographia  Literaria,"  how  the  ''Lyrical  Bal- 
lads,*' issued  at  that  time,  derived  their  inspira- 
tion from  two  sources;  to  wit,  supernatural  themeSi 
which  appealed  to  Coleridge,  and  homely  every-day 
subjects,  which  Wordsworth  loved  to  beautify.  Oc- 
casionally Coleridge  tried  himself  in  the  other  field, 
as  in  his  ''Lines  to  a  Young  Ass."  In  the  same 
year  Coleridge  brought  out  the  famous  "Rime  of  JJ^imo 
the  Ancient  Mariner,"  his  "Odes,"  and  wrote  his^iSgSS^ 
first  version  of  •*Christabel."  The  period  at  Nether 
Stowey,  from  1797  to  1798,  was  Coleridge's  most 
fmitfnl  year  as  a  poet.     All  his  best  poetic  works 
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had  their  origin  at  that  time.  Swiabamo  hu  said 
of  Coleridge:  "For  height  aod  perfection  of  inutgi* 
natire  quality  he  is  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets,  this 
waa  hia  apecial  power  aad  is  his  speoiat  praise." 
Much  of  the  charm  and  magnetio  su^estion  of  his 
famous  poem  "Christabel"  rests  on  its  ezqaistta 
vowel-music.  The  same  is  true  of  his  wonderful 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  There  the  running 
prose  glossary  accompanying  the  poem  displays  the 
same  delicate,  fanciful  tone  as  his  most  mosical 
verse.  By  these  two  poems  alone  Coleridge  proved 
himself  the  most  saccessful  of  the  English  poets 
who  have  tried  to  imbue  their  verse  with  aa  eerie 
aense  of  the  invisible  and  the  unreal: 

Uke  one  that  on  a  loneBome  ro«d. 

Doth  walk  Id  fear  and  dread, 

And,  hBTing  ouoe  tumod  round,  walk*  oa. 

And  turns  ua  mora  hie  he«d; 

Because  he  knoira  a  frightful  fleod, 

Dotb  doM  behind  hfan  tre*d. 

After  his  tweaty-fifth  year,  Coleridge's  poetio 
qualities  declined.  As  a  result  of  his  travels  io 
Oermany  he  pablished,  in  1800,  a  tranatatioD  of 
Schiller's  "Wallenetein,"  after  which  he  relootantlj 
undertook  to  edit  the  '*Moruiiig  Post,"  a  govern- 
ment organ.  In  1804  he  went  to  Malta  as  seoretaiy 
of  Governor  Ball.  His  last  works  were  "Bic^raphia 
Literaria"  (1817),  "Zspolya"  (1818),  "Aids  to 
'Aefleotion"  (1826),  "Oonstitation  of  tb«  Ghuroh 
and  State"  (1626),  as  well  as  his  posthumoos 
"Literary  fiemains,"  "Oonfessitms  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,"  and  the  "Theory  of  Life.''    Io  BngUsh 
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literary  annals  this  year  is  noted  likewise  for  theug^^,^^ 
appearance  of  Cariyle's  ''Sartor  Resartus."  BaMrtu»" 

A  Parliamentary  bill  admitting  dissenters  to  uni 
versity  honors  in  England  was  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Another  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  was  again  carried 
m  the  Lower  House  only  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  Next,  another  coercion  bill  against  Ireland 
was  introduced  by  the  Ministry  early  in  July.  In 
the  Commons  much  fault  was  found  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's manner  of  dealing  with  Irish  questions. 
In  spite  of  the  concessions  to  O'Connell,  that  for- 
midable  leader  had  not  been  won  over.  The  Tories 
held  that  the  Ministry  had  gone  altogether  too  far. 
At  this  critical  moment,  on  the  King's  birthday, 
the  Irish  prelates,  with  the  Primate  at  their  head, 
presented  an  address  signed  by  fourteen  Irish  clergy-  The 
men  in  which  they  deprecated  the  proposed  changes  irei»«d 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  reply  to  his  Ministers,  the  King  an- 
swered it  in  person:  '*I  had  been  by  the  circum- 
stances of  my  life  led  to  support  toleration  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  justly  capable,  but 
toleration  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  into  licen- 
tiousness. ...  I  have  spoken  more  strongly  than 
usual,  because  of  unhappy  circumstances  that  have 

^^  Boral  in- 

forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  all.     Thet«^«»^<» 

words   which    you    hear   from    me   have  not   been 

learned    by   heart,   but  do  indeed    flow   from    my 

heart."     This  speech  was  received  with  transports i^^^, ^ 

of  joy  by  the  opposition.     Earl  Grey  and  his  col-""**" 

leagaes,  on  July  9,    handed  in  their  resignation. 
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VisooQDt  Melboaroe  was  called  in  with  a  hetorogo- 
neoas  Cabiaet.  During  this  InteiregDum,  on  Ooto- 
ber  16,  the  two  IIouaeB  of  Parliameat  burned  down. 
Westminster  Hall,  the  Abbej  aud  tbe  Speaker's 
residence  were  sared,  but  all  the  rest,  inolnding  tha 
interior  of  the  tower  and  the  library  of  Parliament, 
was  destroyed. 

Tbe  most  serious  tA  the  many  embarrassments  in- 
herited from  tbe  Administration  of  Grey  was  the 
trouble  with  China,  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
East  India  Company's  opium  trade  in  the  Far  East. 
■  .nWhen  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed  in  1834,  it  was  shorn  of  its  monopoly  of 
this  trade.  The  consequent  extension  of  the  trade 
in  opium,  so  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Chinese 
Oovernment,  inceused  Emperor  Taoak-Wang.  Lord 
Kapier,  the  new  British  Commissioner,  reached  the 
Canton  Biver  in  July.  His  instraotions  from  Lord 
Palmerston  were  to  foster  the  English  opium  trade 
not  only  at  Canton,  but  to  demand  an  extension  of 
tbe  trade  to  other  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The 
Chinese  mandarins,-  under  instructions  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Napier.  He  was  lampooned  in  Chinese  prints 
as  "the  foreign  eye."  The  Viceroy  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  British  Commissioner  to  proceed  np 
the  river.  At  the  same  time  all  trade  with  English 
merchants  was  suspended.  In  defiance  of  the  Chi- 
nese orders  Lord  Napier  left  Macao,  and  sailing  up 
the  river  made  his  way  to  the  English  factory 
at  Canton.  There  he  found  himself  isolated.  An 
Imperial  proclamation  declared  that  the  national 
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dignity  was  at  stake,  and  ordered  all  Chinese  sub- 
jects  to  keep  away  from  the  Englishmen.  The 
Canton  factory  was  deserted  by  all  of  its  coolies 
and  domestic  servants.  Lord  Napier,  ailing  in^^ 
health  as  he  was,  found  his  position  untenable.  S& 
He  sent  a  final  defiance  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton: 
''The  merchants  of  Great  Britain  wish  to  trade  with 
all  China  on  principles  of  mutual  benefit.  They 
will  never  relax  in  their  exertions  until  they  gain 
this.  The  Viceroy  will  find  it  as  easy  to  stop  the 
current  of  the  Canton  Biver,  as  to  carry  into  effect 
his  insane  determination.'^  After  this  the  Viceroy 
sent  his  troops  into  the  foreign  settlements,  and 
ordered  the  Bogue  forts  to  fire  on  any  English 
ship  that  attempted  to  pass.  On  September  5,  two  British 
British  ships  in  the  river  were  fired  upon  by  the*****^ 
Chinese.  The  English  merchants  petitioned  Lord 
Napier  to  retire  to  Macao.  This  he  did  with  a 
futile  protest  against  China^s  acts  ''of  unprecedented 
tyranny  and  injustice.*'  Lord  Napier  died,  leaving 
to  others  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  his 
presence  had  intensified. 

The  death  of  Earl  Spencer,  which  raised  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  his  son,  to  the  Upper  House,  gave  the  King  a 
chance  to  get  rid  of  his  new  advisers.  When  Lord 
Melbourne,  on  November  14,  submitted  to  the  King  MSboarne 
the  changes  he  proposed  to  make  in  the  Ministry  in 
consequence  of  the  vacancies  in  the  Exchequer,  Wil- 
liam IV.  expressed  his  disapproval  and  called  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  stead.  The  Duke  ad- 
vised that  the  task  of  forming  a  new  Cabinet  be 
intrusted  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  then  in  Bome.    Sir 
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Bobert  arrived  in  London  oa  December  fl,  uid  at 

oDce  accepted  the  taak  imposed  on  Mm.    The  oppo- 
sition agaiuBt  his  new-formed  Mimatry  was  ao  stroog 

piritainent  that  it  was  decided  to  appeal  to  the  ooantiy.  Od 
December  80,  Parliament  was  dissolred. 

In  North  America,  the  coDtest  between  the  Korth- 
era  and  Southern  States  in  regard  to  slavery  stead- 
ily gathered  force.  President  Jackson,  in  his  annoal 
message,  called  attention  to  "the  learfal  excitement 
produced  in  the  South  by  attempts  to  oiroalate 
through  the  mails  inflammatory  appeals  addreflsed 
to  the  slaves."  The  Federal  postmasters  of  the 
South  and  in  several  cities  of  the  North  were  en- 

iue"^"  couraged  in  the  practice  of  rifling  the  mails  of  poa- 
sibly  ofiensive  matter.  John  Quinoy  Adams  wu 
threatened  with  public  censure  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  for  proposing  to  print  a  petition  for  freed* 
men.  All  attempts  to  get  suoh  petitions  befoio 
Congress  were  defeated  by  a  standing  rule  known  as 
the  Atherton  Qag.     During  this  year  the  national 

a>«"  debt  was  almost  liquidated  by  Jackson'a  payment  of 
$4,760,082.  '  A  measure  was  passed  through  Con- 
gress establishing  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  Qold 
flowed  into  the  Treasury  through  all  channels  of 
commerce.  The  mint  was  kept  busy,  and  specie 
payments,  which  had  been  suspended  for  thirty 
years,  were  resumed.  G-old  and  silver  became  the 
recognized  currency  of  the  land.  The  President's 
measures  against  the  National  Bank  were  leas  euc- 
cessful.  On  March  28,  the  Senate  debated  Clay's 
resolution  censuring  the  President  for  his  removal 
of  the  government  deposits.     A  joint  resolation  bj 
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both  Houses  of  Oongress  was  passed,  in  the  Senate, 
Jane  8,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  10.  Other  events  ot  the^i^Snu^ 
year  of  interest  to  Americans  were  the  popalar  riots 
that  threw  New  York  into  a  turmoil  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  mayoralty  election  in  that  city,  the  elec« 
tion  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
the  first  appearance  of  Bancroft's  ^^History  of  the 
United  States." 

Of  world-wide  interest  was  the  emancipation  of 
all  black  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies,  South 
Africa,  and  other  oolonies;  the  establishment  of  the 
German  tariff  union,  including  all  German  States 
except  Austria;  the  transfer  of  the  eapital  of  Greece 
from  Nauplia  to  the  site  of  Athena;  the  foundation 
of  the  free  university  of  Brussels,  and  the  death  of 
the  great  German  theologian  Sohleiermacher.  An 
innovation  that  was  destined  to  add  to  the  conven-  _ 

Prtotioo 

ience  and  oomf<Nrt  of  domestic  life  throughout  the'°*^<:'>M 
world  was  the  introduction  of  lucifer  matohee  dur- 
ing this  year« 


O' 
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yN  February  19,  Parliament  reassembled.  It 
was  found  that  a  working  majority  of 
Tories  had  been  returned,  bat  the  first 
vote  on  the  King's  speech  revealed  a  junction  of 
the  Whiga  with  O'Connell's  Irish  party,  which  fore- 
iriah  boded  disaster  to  the  government.  For  the  first 
b»i«^of  jjjjjg  JQ  Parliamentary  history  the  Irish  members 
held  the  balance  of  power.  In  vain  did  Sir  Robert 
Peel  attempt  to  stave  off  his  downfall  by  the  intro- 
duction of  welcome  measures  of  reform.  Once  more 
it  was  on  a  question  affecting  Ireland  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  defeated.  This  was  Peel's  high  com- 
mutation bill.  Lord  Russell  in  reply  moved  that 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  be  used 
for  noD-ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  the  debate  that 
followed,  Gladstone  spoke  strongly  against  the 
measure.  For  this  early  speech,  embodying  as  it 
did  views  so  radically  different  from  those  of  his 
later  life,  he  was  constantly  reproached  during 
utuirUi  his  career.  It  ended  with  the  words,  "I  hope  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  the  day  when  auob  a  sys- 
tem shall  be  adopted  in  this  country;  for  the 
consequences  of  it  to  public  men  will  be  lamen- 
table beyond  all  description."  O'Connetl  said  in 
reply:  "I  shall  content  myself  with  laying  down 
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\hm  broad  principle  thai  the  emolumentB  of  a 
chnieh  ought  not  to  be  raised  from  a  people  who^J^J^*"^^ 
do  not  belong  (o  it.  •  •    All  that  the  Oatholios  of 
Ireland  reqoire  is  justice— ^oal  and  eren-handed 
JQStice." 

W  hen  the  matter  came  to  a  vote  the  government 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three.  On 
April  8,  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  an-fuiof 
nonnced  to  Parliament.  The  King  sent  for  fiarlmnteuy 
Grey,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  form  a  Ministry,  was 
driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  recalling 
Lord  Melbourne.  On  April  18,  a  new  Cabinet  was 
formed,  composed  largely  of  the  men  who  had  been 
so  sammarily  dismissed  by  the  King  a  few  months 
before.  Lord  Melbourne's  second  Administration 
was  marked  by  the  elevation   of  the  settlements 


of  South  Australia  to  a  Crown  colony.    The  city^lS!^** 
of  Melbourne,  which  was  founded  that  year,  wastntioo 
named  in  his  honor. 

An  extraordinary  career  was  ended,  on  June  18, 
bv  the  death,  of  William  Cobbett,  from  overwork 
in  Parliament.  With  but  little  school  education,  ^|fjg^ 
this  remarkable  man  succeeded  in  becoming  not 
only  one  of  the  foremost  prose  writers  of  English, 
but  the  leader  of  a  great  popular  party. 

During  the  early  part  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Admin- 
istration, the  discontent  and  irritation  prevailing  in 
Ireland  were  heightened  by  the  agitation  against 
the  Orange  lodges.  The  original  purpose  of  these 
lodges  had  been  to  defend,  against  the  Stuarts  and 
their  supporters,  the  Protestant  ascendancy  which 
had  b^gon  with  the  reign  of  William  of  Orange. 
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The  lodges  had  grown  Id  strength  antil,  in  1885, 
it  w&B  estimated  that  they  nambered  140,000  mem- 
bers in  Ireland,  and  aa  many  as  40,000  in  London 
^^  alone.     The  Q-rand  Master  of  all  the  Orange  Lodges 

i^S^  ""^^  D"  1^^  A  personage  than  tha  Duke  of  Camber- 
land,  the  King's  brother.  It  was  believed  in  Ireland 
that  a  conspiracy  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Orange- 
men to  set  aside  the  Princess  Victoria,  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne,  in  favor  of  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland. 
The  subject  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Parliament 
by  Hume  and  O'Oonnell,  who  drew  special  atten- 
tion to  the  illegal  introduction  of  Orangemen  into 
the  British  army,  under  warrants  signed  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.     The  scandal  grew  to  such 

Dukeoi      an  extent  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  hastened 
Cumber- 

impUcM«d  ^°  dissolve  the  order  before  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing his  conduct  could  pass  through  the  Commons. 
In  South  Africa,   another    war    over   boundary 
questions  broke  out  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 

KuJh"  '"  lish  settlers  and  the  Kaffirs.  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban 
advanced  the  frontier  of  Gape  Colony  to  the  Keir 
Biver,  The  Zulu  chief,  Dingaan,  on  the  assassina- 
tion  of  King  Chaka,  who  bad  welded  together  a 
confederation  of  warlike  tribes,  succeeded  to  his 
powers.  In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  Boers,  exasperated  by  Great  Brit- 
ain's abolition  of  the  old  Dutch  moot  courts  or 

^gS°*  "Heemraden,"    and    of    slavery  in  Cape    Colony, 

'"^  trekked   across   the   Orange   River   and   founded   a 

colony  of  their  own. 

In  South  America,  political  changes  rapidly  fol- 
lowed one  upon  the  other.     Bocafuerte  seiied  the 
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reiiiB  of  power  in  Eooador.     About  the  same  time 
Oeneral  Boaas  had   himself    re-eleoted  for  fifteen  S^^om 
years  as  dictator  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic.     Preai-        ^" 
dent  Santa  Grnz  of  Bolivia  made  a  raid  into  Pern, 
and  in  his  absence  the  State  of  Bolivia  promptly 
fell  a  prey  to  internal  disorders.     In  Mexico,  Gen- 
eral Santa  Anna  established  his  rule  as  dictator. 
The  affairs  of  Texas  soon  demanded  his  attention.  ^Jt^SSSS^ 
On  December  20,  Texas  declared  itself  independent 
of  Mexico.    Support  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  revolution  began  with  the  battle  of  GonzaleSi 
in   which    600   Americans  took  part.     The  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated.     Soon  afterward  Goliad  and 
the  strong  citadel  of  Bexar,  known  as  the  Alamo, 
were  taken  and  the  Mexican  forces  dispersed. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida 
had  assumed  a  serious  aspect  The  chief  Indian 
leader  who  opposed  the  removal  of  the  Seminoles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  Osceola,  son  of  a  balf  ^^^^^^^j^ 
breed  squaw  and  an  Englishman.  His  wife,  the^*^"^*^ 
daughter  of  a  slave,  had  been  seized  and  returned 
to  her  mother's  master.  Thenceforth  Osceola  be- 
came  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  whites. 
The  Indian  controversy  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment turned  on  the  interpretation  of  a  pronoun 
in  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing.  President  Jack- 
son  held  that  the  word  ''they"  in   the  most  im- Treaty  of 

•^  Payne** 

portant  clanse  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  compen-  JjJJlJSSi 
satioD  of  the  despoiled  Indians  referred  only  to  the 
deputies  who  executed  the  document,  whereas  Os- 
ceola contended  that  it  was  meant  to  stand  for  all 
the  Indians.    The  continued  quibbling  so  enraged 
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OsoeoU  tbat  he  drove  his  knife  into  the  table  ex- 
claiming: "The  next  treaty  I  will  exeoate  is  with 
this." 

Among  the  intellectual  and  Boientifio  aohieye- 
menta  of  this  year  in   America  most  be  reckoned 

J^^fJS"  Colt's  inrention  of  a  revolver  and  the  manufactare 
of  pins.  Longfellow  brought  ont  hia  "Outre-Mer," 
and  Audubon  published  his  "Birds  of  America." 
On  December  16,  a  disaatrous  fire  destroyed  most 
of  the  commercial   houses  of  New  York  City,     In 

^I^^  all  530  houses  burned  down  and  $18,000,000  worth 

*'™  of  property  was  consumed.     Chief-Justice  Marshall 

of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  died  during 
this  year,  eighty  years  of  age.  As  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  the  foremost  jurttt 
of  the  United  States,  Marshall  won  lasting  distinc- 

Mmwi  *'""■  ^'^  ability  as  a  writer  was  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  his  popular  "Life  of  Washington." 

In  Europe,  in  the  meanwhile,  there  had  been  some 
significant  changes.  On  March  2,  Emperor  Franou 
of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seTeD.    The 

Perdiruud,  succcssiou   of   Archduke  Ferdinand   to  the  throne 

Eniperar  of 

AuMri*  produced  no  change  in  the  national  policy.  Metter- 
nich  was  retained  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Almost 
of  more  moment  to  Oermany  was  the  death  of  Karl 
wiiheim  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  diplomat,  and  brother 
aumboidt  to  Alexander,  the  great  German  explorer  and  phil- 
osophic writer.  Besides  his  serrices  as  a  statesman 
at  the  time  of  the  international  conferences  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  philological 
researches  in  the  Basque  and  Kauri  lai^aages. 
About  the  same  time  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
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the  Danish  author,  published  his  first  colleotion  of 
fairy  tales.  The  book  had  an  immediate  success,  pSb7?iUeS 
and  after  its  translation  into  German  achieved  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Various  translations  from 
the  Oerman  version  and  from  the  original  had 
large  sales  in  England  and  America. 

In  France,  too,  notwithstanding  political  disturb^ 
ances,  fine  arts  and  letters  flourished.  New  crea* 
tions  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Balzac,  De  Vigny  and  Alfred  De  Musset. 
Theophile  Gautier  brought  out  his  masterpiece 
**  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin."  Among  the  musi- 
cians  at  Paris,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Berlioz,  Rossini,  ^^rtte^i^ 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Spontini,  and  Schapa  were  atp^^ll^^^ 
the  height  of  their  activity.  Politically  it  was  a 
year  of  disturbances  for  France.  The  opening  of 
the  State  trial  of  last  year's  conspirators  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  followed  by  diatribes  in 
the  press.  The  liberties  of  the  press  were  further 
restricted.  Riots  again  broke  out  in  May.  After 
all,,  but  one  man  was  condemned  to  death.  MoBtof%uti 
of  those  who  were  implicated  were  sentenced  to 
transportation.  New  laws  for  the  repression  of 
sedition  were  proposed  by  the  Cabinet.  Then  it 
was  that  the  first  serious  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  Already  seven  projects  of 
assassination  had  been  discovered  and  frustrated, 
when  a  grand  review  of  the  National  Guards,  on 
July  28,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  telling  stroke. 
At  the  moment  when  the  royal  procession  arrived 
on  the  Boulevard  Temple,  an  infernal  machine  was  JJJJ^" 
•et  oflE  by  a  Corsican  named  Fieschi.     The  King  was  "^^^^^^ 
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eared  only  by  die  fact  that  he  had  bent  down  from 
bis  horse  to  receive  a  petitioa  when  the  tuachine 
was  discharged.  Among  those  that  w««  Btrnok 
down  were  the  Dukee  of  Orleans  and  Broglie,  HU' 
shal  Mortier,  Qeneral  Verigay,  and  Captain  Yilate. 
The  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  pat  to  death. 

^^^?^  In  French  foreign  affairs  a  renewed  aprising  oi. 

iaugiBn  ^j^Tf^  tribes  ander  Abd-el-Rader  necessitated  aa> 
other  military  campaign  in  Algeria. 

In  Greece,  King  Otto,  having  come  of  age  on 
June  1,  dissolved  the  Bavarian  regency  and  aflsomed 
his  full  royat  powers  at  Athens.  His  reign,  lacking 
though  it  was  in  national  spirit  or  sympathies,  as- 
sared  to  Greece  an  era  of  nudistnrbed  petuw  and 
tranquiUity. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  American  Qov- 
ernment's  attempt  to  remove  the  Seminole  Indiana 
from  their  bunting  groands  in  Florida  resolted  in 
a  sanguinary  Indian  war.  Micanopy  the  Seminole 
Sachem  and  Osceola  were  the  Indian  leaders. 
Osceola  opened  hostilities  with  a  master  sboka. 
Or    December   28,    he    surprised    General    Wiley 

wS""*  Thompson  at  Fort  King,  Thompson  had  wan- 
tonly laid  Osceola  in  chains  some  time  before. 
Kow  Osceola  scalped  his  enemy  with  his  own 
hands.  On  the  same  day.  Major  Dade,  leading  a 
relief  expedition  from  Tampa  Bay,  was  amboshed 
and  overwhelmed  near  Wahoo  Swamp.  Only  four 
of  bis  men  escaped  death.  Within  forty-eight 
hours,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  General  Clinch, 
oommanding  the  troops  in  Florida,  won  a  bloodj 
fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Withlaoooohee. 
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THRODGHODT  this  year  the  Seminole  War 
in  Florida  dragged  on.  Gaines's  command 
was  assailed  by  the  Indians  near  the  old  bat- 
tl^Toand  of  the  Withlacoochee  on  February  27.  In  oo^Bbeo 
May,  the  Greeks  aided  the  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
by  attacking  the  white  settlers  within  their  domain. 
Success  made  them  bold,  and  they  attacked  mail 
carriers,  stages,  river  barges  and  outlying  settle- 
mentB  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  until  thousands 
of  white  people  were  fleeing  for  their  lives  from 
the  savages.  General  Scott  was  now  in  chief  com- 
mand in  the  South,  and  he  prosecute.!  the  war  with 
vigor.     The  Creeks  were  finally  subdued,  and  dur-Pnduuis 

gubduod 

ing  the  summer  several  thousand  of  them  were  for- 
cibly removed  to  their  designated  homes  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Governor  Call  of  Georgia  marched 
against  the  Seminoles  with  some  two  thousand  men 
in  October.  A  detachment  of  five  hundred  of  these  pj^^j^ 
had  a  severe  contest  (November  21)  with  the  Indi-^^j^ap" 
ans  at  Wahoo  swamp,  near  the  scene  of  Dade's  mas- 
sacre. As  in  so  many  other  engagements  with  the 
Seminoles  in  their  swampy  fastnesses,  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory. 

In   Europe,  early  during   1886,  the  conclusiona 
reached    by    the     long-sitting    Diet    of    Hungary 
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f>pened  the  eyea  <A  the  new  Jfimperor  oC  Austria 
sQd  of  Metternich  to  the  changed  apirit  within 
their  owa  donuoions.  For  man;  yean  daring  the 
long  period  when  the  gorerament  did  not  dara  to 
convoke  the  Diet,  the  Uangariana  in  their  ooanty 
asBemblies  had  opposed  a  steady  resistanoe  to  the 
naarpations  of  the  crown.  These  eonnty  aeaeni* 
bltee,  rejoicing  aa  they  did  in  the  right  of  bee 
diacossion,  and  the  appcuntment  ol  local  offitnalfl^ 
were  one  of  the  hardiest  relics  of  home  rule  exist- 
ing anywhere  in  Burope,  oomparshle  only  to  the 
democratic  government  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  to 
the  old  English  town  meetings  reoonstibitad  in  New 
England.  By  baninhing  political  diBoassioii  from 
the  Diet  to  the  coaaty  sessions,  Hettemioh  only 
intensified  tiie  proviooial  spirit  of  oppoaitioa  which 
he  thought  to  qnelL  When  the  Hangariaa  Diet  re* 
assembled  at  PreBsborg  at  last,  the  ne  w  spirit  showed 
itself  in  the  dc.  and  of  the  Magyars  for  the  sabstita- 
tion  of  their  own  language,  in  all  public  debatea,  for 
the  older  customary  Latin.  The  goTemment  apeak* 
ers,  who  attempted  to  address  the  depaUes  in  Latin, 
were  howled  down  by  the  Magyars.  When  the 
government  forbade  the  publication  of  all  Magyar 
speeches,  Kossuth,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
deputies,  ciroulated  them  in  manusoript.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  in  summer,  he  was  pnn* 
ished  for  this  act  of  defiance  by  a  three  years'  un* 
prisonmenL  The  foremoet  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
Idberala  at  this  time  was  Count  Soechenyi,  a  Magyar 
magnate  of  note.  He  it  was  that  opened  the  Danabe 
to  steam  navigation  by  the  deatruotion  of  the  rooks 
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at  Oreoya,  known  as  the  Iron  Gates,  and  to  him, 
too,  Hungary  owes  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  that 
unites  its  double  capital  of  Budapesth  and  Ofen. 
Of  the  Hungarian  noblemen  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  recognized  the  injustice  of  the  anomalous  insti* 
tution  which  restricted  Parliamentary  representation 
to  the  noblemen,  and  absolved  them  at  the  same 
time  from  taxation.  The  new  liberal  spirit  thus 
manifested  was  turned  into  revolutionary  channels 
by  Metternich  himself.  The  dissolution  of  the  Hun- 
garian  Diet  and  the  subsequent  imprisonment  of 
deputies  whose  persons  should  have  been  inviola- 
ble  aroused  bad  blood  among  the  Magyars.  This 
was  made  worse  by  the  peremptory  dissolution  of 
the  TransylvaniaD  Diet,  where  the  Magyar  element  Transji. 
likewise  predominated.  The  leader  of  the  Transyl-  Diet 
▼anian  opposition,  Count  Vesselenyi,  a  magnate  in 
Hungary,  betook  himself  to  his  own  county  session 
and  there  inveighed  against  the  government.  He 
was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial  before  an  Austrian 
court  on  charges  of  high  treason.  His  plea  of  privi-  ^^■^^•'^y* 
lege  was  supported  by  the  Hungarian  county  ses- 
sions as  involving  one  of  their  oldest  established 
rights.  In  the  face  of  this  agitation  Count  Vesse- 
lenyi  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  exile.  Hence- 
forth opposition  to  the  government  and  hostility  to 
all  things  Austrian  were  synonymous  with  patriot 
ism  in  Hungary. 

The  discontent  m  Hungary  and  the  Slav  provinces 
of  Austria  was  fomented  by  a  keen  sympathy  with 
the  misfortunes  of  Poland  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  Russia.     Notwithstanding  Austria's  official  con- 
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feranofl  with  Buasia,  Polish  refogeea  were  reoeired 
Slu^  with  opoD  arma  ia  Galioia,  Bohemia  and  Uongaiy. 
Id  variouB  other  parte  o{  the  world  the  ^irit  lA 
revolution  woald  not  be  qaelled.  More  i>abih  sei> 
tiers  in  South  Afrioa  Bought  r^ef  frcMa  British 
interference  with  their  customs  and  the  ioadtotion 
of  slavery  by  emigrating  into  tbe  virgin  veldt  lying 
to  the  north  of  their  formeir  settlemeDts.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  British  authoritieB  of  Cape  Ootony 
BoBrfcS^  tried  to  stop  this  "great  trek."  Bather  than  sob- 
mit  to  British  domination,  tbe  Boers  preferred  to 
renew  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the  wild  beasti 
and  the  savages  of  the  African  wildemeaa.  While 
one  part  of  the  emigrant  body  remained  in  ths 
Transvaal  and  Northern  Free  State,  the  f<vetrek<  ' 
keis  passed  over  the  Brakenaberg  Moantuns  into 
Natal,  under  the  leadership  of  Piet  Betief.  The 
land  of  Natal  was  at  that  time  praotioally  nnpopu* 
lated.  Chaka  and  his  warriors  had  swept  the  ooiiii> 
try  clean  of  its  native  inhabitants,  so  Dingaut  ooa> 
udered  it  within  his  sphere  of  influence.  The  Been 
aooordiagly  made  overtures  to  Dingaan,  Ohaka'i 
successor,  who  resided  at  bis  kraal  on  the  Whita 
Umvolosi,  a  hundred  mites  distant  in  Zuloland,  foK 
the  right  to  trek  into  this  country.  This  was  granted 
after  the  Boers  had  undertaken  to  restore  soma  oat* 
tie  of  the  Zulus  stolen  by  the  Basatos.  A  thouaand 
prairie  wagons  containing  Boer  familiee  trekked  over 
the  Drakensberg  into  Natal,  and  scattered  oTer  tiie 
unpeopled  country  along  the  banks  of  Uie  Upper 
Tugela  and  Mooi  Bivers.  Piet  Betief,  witii  aix^ 
five  foUowera,  went  to  visit  Dingaan  in  hi*  knaL 
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Thej  were  made  weloome.     A  solemn  treaty  of 
paice  and  iriendfihip  was  drawn  up  by  one  Owens,  uleaobery 
an  English  missionary  with  the  Zulas.    Daring  a 
feast,  the  Boers,  disarmed  and  wholly  anprepared 
for  an  attack,  were  suddenly  seized  and   massa- 
cred to  a  man.     Then  the  Zolos,  numbering  some 
tea  thousand  warriors,  swept  out  into  the  veldt  to 
attack  the  Boer  settlements.     Near  Colenso,  at  a 
spot  called  Weenen  (weeping),  in  remembrance  of 
the  tragedy  there  enacted,  the  Zulus  overwhelmed  ^  ^* 
the  largest  of  the  Boer  laagers,  and  slaughtered  ail 
its  inmates — 41  men,  56  women,  186  children  and 
260  Kafiir  slaves.    In  spite  of  this  and  other  battles 
the  Boers  held  their  ground. 

The  Englishmen  likewise  extended  their  colonial 
conquests.     The  unsettled  Bushland  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  colonized  by  Captain  Hindmarsh  and  hisgoatii 
followers.     They  founded   the  city  of  Adelaide,  settled 
named  after  the  consort  of  William  IV.    A  wrecked 
British  ship  having  been  plundered  by  Arabs,  the 
Sultan  of  Aden,  under  a  threat  of  British  retalia- 
tion,  was  made  to  cede  Aden  to  Great  Britain. 
New  claims  for  territory  were  preferred  by  Great  S^^^Aikn 
Britain  against  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  in  Central 
America. 

The  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna,  at  last  succeeded  in 
having  its  independence  formally  acknowledged  by 
Spain.    On  March  6,  Santa  Anna,  having  raised  a  Mexican 
new  force  of  &000  men,  marched  on  Fort  Alamo,  demw^ 

acknofd* 

which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  small  garrison  «<>a^ 
of  Americans  under  Colonel  Jim  Bowie.    All  night 
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they  foaght.  Every  man  fell  at  his  post  bnt  Bevea, 
and  these  were  killed  vhile  askiog  quarter.  Here 
died  David  Crockett,  the  famous  American  fron- 
tiersman,  whoee  exploits  had  made  him  so  popular 
in  Tennessee,  that,  though  aaable  to  read,  he  was 
o  thrice  elected  to  Congress.  Joaquin  Miller,  the 
American  poet,  based  on  this  encouuter  his  stir- 
ring ballad  on  "The  Defence  of  the  Alamo": 

SMita  Anok  Cftme  iUamhig,  u  a  storm  might  coma: 

There  was  nimbl«  of  cannoDj  there  wu  rattle  ot  blada] 

There  wu  oaTslrj,  Inl&nUy,  bugle  and  dnim, — 

Full  Reren  thouund,  In  pomp  and  parade. 

The  chiTalrj,  flower  of  ICexioo; 

And  a  gaunt  two  hundred  in  the  Alamol 

On  April  21  was  fought  the  decisiTe  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  which  Santa  Anna  with  1600  men  was 
defeated  by  800  Texana  under  Sam  Houston.  On 
the  next  day  Qeneral  Santa  Anna  was  oaptared. 
He  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  indepeDdeooe 
of  Texas,  but  the  people  of  Mexico  refused  to  ratify 
his  act.  Nonetheless  serious  hostilities  against  the 
Texans  were  abandoned. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Bolivia  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  government  of  that  republic.  Presi- 
dent Santa  Cruz  of  Bolivia  felt  enconn^ed  by  this 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  pet  project  of  the  amal- 
gamation of  Peru  with  Bolivia.  A  prolonged  gue- 
rilla war  was  the  reault. 

The  example  of  these  movements  in  Central  and 
South  Amerioa  enoonraged  the  revoIutioDists  of 
Cuba  to  keep  up  their  struggle  against  the  role  of 
Spain.    Unfortunately  for  them,  the  apparent  weak- 
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1I6M  of  the  Spanish  constitational  government  at 
Madrid  did  not  extend  to  the  more  distant  posses- 
sions  of  Spain.    The  only  result  of  the  rising  of 
Manael  Quesada  was  that  Caba  was  deprived  of  herg^^^,^ 
representation  in  the  Spanish  Oortes.    In  the  Philip-  c^^nd 
pine  Islands,  Spanish  rale  was  extended  to  the  Island       ^ 
of  Sulo.    On  the  Peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  mat- 
ters went  from  bad  to  worse.    The  Carlist  war  contin- 
ued unabated.    On  May  6,  Oeneral  Evans,  command- 
ing the  constitutional  troops  and  foreign  volunteers, 
won  a  victory  over  the  Carlists  at  Vigo,  but  within 
a  few  months  he  was  himself  defeated  at  San  Se- 
bastian.   On  Christmas  Day,  another  crushing  de-g^J^J^^ 
feat  was  inflicted  on  the  Constitutionalists  by  the^^^ 
Carlist  leader  Espertero  at  Bilboa.     In  Portugal 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Maria  II.  to  Prince  Fer- 
dinand  of    Saxe-Coburg-Gotha    was   followed    by 
fresh  disorders.     Bevolution  broke  out  at  Lisbon, 
on  August  0,  and  could  be  subdued  only  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1882.     On 
November  8  came  another  popular  rising.     It  was 
a  sign  of  the  times  and  of  a  more  liberal  turn 
<^  affairs  at  Lisbon  that  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  the  new  ffovernment  was  a  total  abolition  ofaiaTetnuie 

"  aboUahed 

Portuguese  slave  trading. 

Beform  of  all  kinds  had  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land under  the  dexterous  resistance  of  O'Gonnell, 
who  held  the  balance  in  Parliament.  The  govern- 
ment was  induced  to  bring  in  a  corporation  reform 
bill  for  Ireland.  An  oiBcial  register  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  was  conceded  to  the  dissen- 
ters.   Kext  came  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  most 
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barbarous  practiceB  of  EDglisli  and  Irisb  law  ooorts. 
Dp  to  this  time  prisoners  aconsed  of  felony  were  not 
allowed  to  be  defended  by  counsel.  At  the  instance 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  this  was  now  changed.  Another 
gain  for  humanity  was  made  by  the  abolition  of  Uie 
law  which  required  that  persons  convicted  of  mur- 
der should  be  executed  on  the  next  day  but  one.  On 
the  other  hand  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  miscarried.  The  most  potent  plea 
against  the  abuses  of  this  particular  relio  of  bar- 
barism in  England  was  put  forth  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens in  his  "Pickwick  Papers."  These  serial  papers 
relating  the  humorous  adrenturea  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  body  servant  Sam  Weller,  when  brought 
in  conflict  with  the  English  laws  governing  breaoh 
of  marital  promise  and  debt,  had  an  immense  sue- 
cess  in  England  and  all  English-speaking  conntrieo. 
Already  Dickens  bad  published  a  series  of  "Sketohes 
of  London,"  under  the  pseudonym  of  Boz,  while 
working  as  a  Parliamentary  reporter  for  the  "Mom- 
«  ing  Chronicle."  The  success  of  the  "Pickwiok 
Papers"  was  such  that  he  felt  encouraged  to  emerge 
from  his  pseudonym  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  literatare.  Other  literary  events  of  the  year  in 
England  were  the  publication  of  the  initial  volomea 
of  Lockhart's  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  of  Captain  M&rryat's  "Mr.  Midshipman 
Easy,"  and  "The  Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters," 
and  of  Landor's  "Pericles  and  Aspasia."  The  first 
Shakespeare  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  Str&tford-on- 
Avon  in  the  spring.  A  loss  to  English  letters  WM 
the  death  of  James  Hill,  the  great  political  eooDomist, 
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in  his  nxty-third  year.  About  this  time  Wheatstone 
eonstrooted  Ub  electro-magaetio  apparatus  by  whioh^r- 
lie  ooald  send  signals  over  nearly  four  miles  of  wire. 
The  Irish  composer  Balfe  b^an  his  brilliant  career  ^^^ 
as  a  composer  of  English  operas  with  the  **Siege 
of  Bochelle,"  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  London. 
About  the  same  time  Mendelssohn  brought  out  his 
**St.  Paul"  in  Dusseldorf. 

Maria  Felicitd  Malibran,  the  great  contralto  singer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  died  on  j^^^j^  ^ 
September  23,  at  Manchester,  in  her  twenty-eighth  b?^^' 
year.  Taken  from  Paris  to  Naples  at  the  age  of 
three,  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  public 
singer  in  her  fifth  year.  Two  years  later  she  studied 
solfeggio  with  Panseron.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
made  her  d^but  as  Bosina  in  ^'Barbiere  di  Seville*' 
at  London.  The  success  of  her  first  appearance  was 
so  great  that  she  was  at  once  engaged  for  the  season. 
Next  she  appeared  in  New  York,  where  she  was  a 
popular  favorite  for  two  years,  singing  in  Mozart's 
'*Don  Giovanni,"  in  **Tancred,"  **Bomeo  and  Ju-Her 
liet,"  and  two  of  her  father's  operas.  Here  she  mar- 
ried a  French  merchant,  Malibran.  After  her  sepa- 
ration from  him  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
engaged  as  prima  donna  at  a  salary  of  60,000  francs. 
Thereafter  she  sang  at  every  season  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Milan,  Rome  and  Naples.  For  one  engage- 
ment of  forty  nights  in  Naples  she  received  100,000 
francs.  Both  as  a  singer  and  woman  she  exercised 
an  extraordinary  fascination  over  her  contempo- 
raries. Only  a  few  months  before  her  death  she 
married  the  violinist  De  Beriot.    In  England  she 
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Buffered  a  severe  fall  from  her  horse,  vhioh  shat- 
tered her  health.  After  this  she  literally  sang  her- 
self to  death.  Her  loss  was  moarQod  most  of  all  in 
France,  where  her  death  has  heen  commemorated 
by  Alfred  de  Masset's  beaatifn)  threnody  ending 
with  the  lines: 
Albadda 

lloM  Die,  IheD.     Thj  death  iB  sweet,  U17  go»X  la  won; 

Wbat  ia  called  geniite  hj  mea  here  below 
Is  the  gTCAt  orj  lor  Love;  all  elae  ia  but  ahow; 
And  aJDce,  soon  or  late,  human  love  ia  undone. 
It  ia  for  great  bearta  and  great  Toicaa  like  ihino 
To  die  aa  Ibou  didat — for  Love  all-divine. 

In  France,  great  strides  had  been  made  in  mosio, 
art  and  literatare.  Q-iacomo  Meyerbeer,  whose  real 
name  was  Jacob  Beer,  surpassed  the  Bnccesa  of  his 

li^wer^       "Bobert  le  Diable"   with  his  greatest  opera  "Lea 

v»a>'^"  Huguenots,"  produced  on  February  20,  at  the  Paris 
Opera  House.  The  success  of  this  masterpieoe  so 
disheartened  Bossini  that  he  resolred  to  write  no 
more  operas,  and  withdrew  to  Bologna.     Oharies 

Oognod  Francois  Gounod,  on  the  other  hand,  now  b^an 
his  mosioal  career  by  entering  the  Paris  Conserra- 

isttofia  tory.  Frederick  Chopin,  the  Polish  composer,  at 
this  time  was  at  the  height  of  his  vogue  bb  the  moit 
recherchl  pianist  of  Paris.  He  was  the  favorite  <A 
a  circle  of  friends  consisting  of  Meyerbeer,  Bellini, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  Balzao,  and  Heine.     It  was  doiinff 

Liut  III  -9 

this  year  that  Liszt  introduced  Chopin  to  Madame 
eSS"     Dudevant,  better  known  as  Qeoiges  Sand,  the  famoiu 

French  novelist.  Their  attachment  was  the  talk  of 
j^^^^^^  Paris.  Andr^  Marie  Ampdre,  the  noted  French 
^'^p'"     mathematician  and  pbyaioist,  died  during  thia  Tear 
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at  sixty-one  years  of  age.    He  was  the  inventor  of 
tiie  electrical  unit  of  measure  which  bears  his  name. 

Politically  it  was  a  turbulent  year  for  France.  ,^^ 
On  the  question  of  the  budget  the  Ministry  wasSiiBS^ 
defeated  in  January  and  had  to  resign.  The  new 
Ministry  called  in  went  to  pieces  on  February  22, 
when  Ouizot  and  De  Broglie  retired  from  the  Cabi- 
net. Thiers  was  placed  at  the  helm.  On  June  26| 
another  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  was  made 
by  Louis  Alibaud,  a  former  soldier  of  the  south 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution  of  July.  The 
military  expedition  to  Algeria  under  Marshal  Glauzel 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  first  met  with  distinguished 
success.  The  French  army  occupied  Mascera.  But 
later  the  unfortunate  issue  of  an  expedition  against 
the  town  of  Conatantine  caused  the  retirement 
of  Marshal  Olauzel  as  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  ^yg^rfi^ 
Commander  Ghangamier  at  the  head  of  a  French 
battalion  was  beaten  back  step  by  step  by  an  over- 
whelming  body  of  Achmet  Bey*s  cavalry  of  the 
desert.  The  question  of  French  intervention  in 
Spain  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry  of 
Thiers.  King  Louis  Philippe,  ever  since  Lord  Pal- 
merston^s  chilling  reply  to  his  overtures  for  joint 
intervention,  was  opposed  to  such  a  project.  **Let 
us  aid  the  Spaniards  from  a  distance,'*  said  he,  **but 
never  let  us  enter  the  same  boat  with  them.  Once 
there  we  should  have  to  take  the  helm,  and  God 
knows  where  that  would  bring  us.*'  He  demanded 
the  retirement  of  the  French  corps  of  observation  in 
the  Pyrenees.  Thiers  was  utterly  opposed  to  this: 
'^Nothing  can  bring  the  King  to  intervention,**  said 
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Thiem  ''°'  **'^i^  DothJDg  oan  make  me  reoounoe  it"  On 
"*'■"  September  6,  the  Cabinet  reaigned,  having  been  in 
pover  bat  six  moutha.  Count  Mole  wm  ohuged 
with  forming  a  new  Ministry.  A  new  CRUse  of  dis* 
qaietude  was  given  late  in  October  by  Prinoe  Louu 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Straaborg.  On  the  last  daj 
of  that  month,  Lonia  Napoleon,  with  no  other  BUp* 
port  than  that  of  Persign;  and  Colonel  Yanterey, 
paraded  the  streets  of  that  town  and  presented  him* 
self  at  the  barracks  of  the  4th  regiment  of  artilleiy. 
Be  was  received  with  the  cry  "Tive  rSmpereui." 
An  attempt  to  win  over  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
barracks  failed.  The  young  prinoe  was  arrested. 
Bx-Queen  Hortense  interceded  in  his  behalf.  The 
attempt  to  regain  the  Kapoleonio  orown  had  been 
BO  manifest  a  fiasco  that  Louis  Philippe  thought  he 
Loiiia  could  aSord  to  be  generous.  Louis  Napoleon  was 
e^S"°°  permitted  to  take  himself  oB.  to  the  United  States  of 
America  with  an  annuity  of  fifteen  thousand  Irsnofl 
from  the  royal  purse.  His  adherents  were  takea 
before  the  court  at  Colmar  and  were  all  acquitted 
by  the  jury.  A  simultaneous  military  mutiny  at 
AnuMrtr  Vendome  waa  treated  with  like  lenienoy.  After 
the  death  of  ez-Eing  Charles  X.,  Prinoe  Polignao 
and  other  of  his  Ministers  who  had  come  to  grief 
after  the  revolntioD  of  1880  were  sent  out  cA  the 
country.     A  general  amnesty  was  announoed. 

The  arrival  of  Prinoe  Louis  Napoleon  created 
tittle  stir  in  the  United  States.  The  people  there 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  Preaidenttal  eleotioo.  Fresi* 
dent  Jackson  wished  Yioe-President  Tan  Borea  to 
be  his  auooessor.     He  therefore  leoominendod  that 
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the  Demooratio  nomination  Bhould  be  by  national 
oonyention.  The  National  Bepublicans  had  by  this 
time  generally  adopted  the  name  of  Whigs.  They 
supported  William  H.  Harrison  and  John  MoLaine 
of  Ohio  with  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachnsetts. 
The  opposition  hoped  to  throw  the  Presidential  etootioM 
election  into  the  House,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  so.  A  majority  of  Van  Buren  electors  were 
chosen  by  761,640  votes  against  736,666  divided 
among  the  other  candidates.  Congress  met  on  De- 
cember 6.  Arkansas  and  Michigan  were  admitted 
as  new  States  of  the  Union.  Before  this  Jackson's 
Administration  had  won  a  complete  success  over  his 
opponents.  The  President  gave  his  sanction  to 
a  Congressional  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Soatbi 
that  **all  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions  re- 
lating to  slavery  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  The ^^oa^ 
no  further  action  whatever  shall  be  had  thereon." 
A  select  committee  resolved  that  **  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  United 
States  and  it  ought  not  to  do  so."  The  so-called 
**Oag  Law"  was  adopted  by  117  over  68  votes. 
About  this  same  time  Congress  accepted  the  be- 
quest of  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  who  left 
$616,169  to  be  expended  in  America  ^'for  the  gen- b^|£2!t° ' 
eral  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  After 
the  fall  of  the  United  States  Bank,  a  number  of 
State  banks  were  formed,  many  of  which  were 
without  adequate  capital.  Their  notes  were  used 
in  large  quantities  for  the  purchase  of  public  landi 
from  the  United  States.  Thereupon  President  Jack- 
son isBoed  the  so-called  specie  circular,  ordering 
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federal  agents  to  reoeire  no  other  money  but  gold 

i^^!^'*  and  eilver.     This  caused  saoh  a  demand  for  specie 

that  manj  of  these  minor  banks  fell  into  diffionltieo. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  bank  failores  had  beo<Hne 

so  nnmerooa  that  a  financial  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Kz- President  James  Madison  died  this  year  at 

>i*d>*oB     the  ripe  age  of  eightj<five.    His  entire  career  was 

snoh  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  great  line  <tf 

Southern  Presidents  of  Virginian  stock:  Waf^ng- 

ton,  Jefferson  and  Monroe. 

The  militaiy  campaign  against  the  Semiooles  waa 
for  from  satisfaatory.  Many  of  the  soldiers  sent  into 
Georgia  and  Florida  socoambed  to  diaeaae.  They 
had  to  abandon  Forts  King,  Dane  and  Uioanopy, 
giving  up  a  large  tract  to  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
vera  defeated  in  battle  at  New  HaDOSTille,  and  in 
^^^f*"*"  the  fall  of  the  year  General  Call  rallied  them  on  the 
Witblaoooohee,  but  could  not  drire  them  into  the 
Wahoo  Swamp.  A  change  in  commanders  was  ouee 
more  made,  and  Jesup  succeeded  CalL  With  8,000 
men  he  entered  on  a  winter  campugn.  The  Indians 
were  forced  from  their  positions  on  the  Withlaooo- 
ehee,  and  were  pursued  toward  the  Everglades,  and 
at  the  end  of  183S  sued  for  peaoe.  On  December 
■15,  the  Federal  Fost-Office  and  Patent-Office  burned 
down.  Irreparable  loss  was  caused  by  the  destroo- 
Americu  tion  of  7,000  models  and  10,000  dedgns  of  ner 
TeioumeDC  inventions.  At  the  close  oE  Jackson's  Admisis- 
tratiott  some  three  thousand  miles  of  railroad  had 
been  oonstructed.  Eight  years  previooalyt  nhaa 
he  came  into  office,  no  railway  had  ever  been  aeaa 
in  America. 
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1837 

THE  financial  crisis  of  this  year  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  severe,  but  also  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States.  A  Congressional  act  of  the  previous 
year  provided  that  after  January  1,  1887,  all  surplus  American 
revenues  of  the  government  should  be  divided  as®""*^ 
loans  among  the  States.  The  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributed this  year  aggregated  $28,000,000.  No  part 
of  this  large  sum  was  ever  recalled.  When  the 
government  called  for  its  deposits  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute the  surplus  an  immediate  shrinkage  of  spe- 
cie was  the  result.  As  bank  after  bank  suspended, 
it  was  found  that  the  paper  issue  had  increased  from 
$51,000,000  in  1830  to  $149,000,000  in  1887.  Jack- 
son's attacks  on  the  National  Bank  had  shaken 
pablic  confidence  in  this  institution,  and  it  likewise 
suspended  specie  payments.  The  mercantile  failures 
of  a  single  fortnight  in  New  York  City  amounted 
to  $100,000,000.  A  repeal  of  Jackson's  order  that 
payments  for  public  lands  should  be  in  coin  filled 
the  National  Treasury  with  paper  money.  Congress  JJJJJ^JJj*^ 
met  in  special  session  to  relieve  the  financial  dis- 
tress. A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  in  Treasury  notes.  This  brought  some 
relief.     President  Van  Buren's  first  message  recom- 
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mended  the  adoption  by  the  govemment  of  the  Sob- 
TreaBury  plan.  A  bill  for  the  eetablishmeat  of  an 
independent  treasury  passed  the  Senate,  bat  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  uaioo  of  Whigs  and 
CoQserTatives.  The  Sub-Treasary  plan,  as  eren- 
7  lyitem  tuatly  Carried  out,  provided  for  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  National  Bank  and  the  government,  and 
established  the  principle  that  the  goveroment  ttrrc- 
naes  should  be  received  in  coin  ooly.  Fresidrat 
Tan  Bareo  in  hia  message  specially  deprecated  any 
interterenoe  by  Congress  in  the  struggle  between 
Texas  and  Mexico.  Texas,  whioh  had  been  bar- 
gained away  by  Southern  votes  in  1819,  was  now 
an  eagerly  desired  prize.  It  had  now  become  a  port 
of  Coahuila,  and  had  declared  its  indepeodenca. 

J^JJj^j  Still  Congress  persisted  in  its  attempt  to  interfere, 
but  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  voted  down  by  the 
adherents  of  the  President. 

In  Uexioo,  Bustamente  had  again  become  Fieu- 
dent.  In  the  neighboring  State  of  Colcwibia,  Pres- 
ident Marquez,  likewise,  bad  himself  re>eleot«d. 
The  infiaeuce  of  Korth  American  progreas  was 
shown  in  Caba  by  the  opening  of  the  first  railway 
there,  long  before  the  mother  coootry,  Spain,  ooold 
boast  of  such  an  advance  in  civilizatiaD.     Ther« 

Diatro*  the  oivil  war  was  still  draining  the  resooices 
of  the  coantry.  On  May  17,  General  Bvana  took 
Trun,  but  failed  to  follow  up  his  sacoess.  In  For- 
tngal,  the  restoration  of  Pedro's  Charts  de  JjCij' was 
proclaimed  by  the  Duke  of  Terceiia. 

In  Franoe,  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  flx  lu|[a 
dowries  on  the  Duo  de  Nemours  and  the  Queea  oC 
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the  Belgians  raised  an  oatory  against  the  private 
avarice  of  the  King.  As  the  resnlt  of  the  Minis- 
terial crisis  that  followed  the  defeat  of  these  meas- 
ures in  the  Chambers  Goisot  bad  to  retire  fromp^j^ 
the  Ministry.  Mole  remained  in  charge  with  the^^^''*"^ 
reoonstitnted  Cabinet.  The  success  of  a  second 
expedition  against  Constantino,  in  which  the  Duo 
de  Nemoors  gained  distinctioui  invested  Mole's 
new  Ministry  with  a  certain  popularity.  Measures 
for  a  general  political  amnesty  and  for  the  closing 
of  gambling  houses  were  readily  voted  by  the 
Chambers.  The  people  of  Paris  were  kept  amused 
first  by  the  marriage  of  the  Due  d' Orleans  to 
Princess  U^ldne  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
by  the  subsequent  wedding  of  Princess  Marie 
d'Orleans,  the  amateur  sculptress,  to  Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Wurtemberg,  a  dilettante,  like  herself,  in 
letters.  The  occasion  provoked  the  German  poet 
Heine,  then  lying  ill  at  Paris,  to  some  of  his  most 
pungeot  witticisms.  Ailing  though  he  was,  Heine 
was  made  a  member  of  the  new  **Soci^t^  des  Gens 
de  Lettres,"  founded  by  Balzac,  Lamennais,  Dumas 
and  Georges  Sand.  Further  events  in  French  let* 
ters  were  the  publication  of  Sugdne  Sue's  **Latr^- 
aumont,"  and  the  appearance  of  the  early  part  of 
Michelet's  ^^History  of  France."  Francois  Charles  Death  of 
Marie  Fourier,  the  philosophic  writer  and  follower 
of  St.  Simon,  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  Before 
his  death  his  well-elaborated  system  of  communism, 
as  put  forward  in  his  **Trait^  de  TAssociatioo  Do* 
mestique  et  Agricole,"  had  found  general  acoep* 
tance  among  the  radical  orders  of  France. 
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Ooont  Oiaoomo  Leopardi,  the  foromoBt  lyrio  poet 
£SSpitfSu  of  modem  Italy,  died  on  Jane  14.  Leopardi*8 
genius  was  tinctured  with  pessimism.  Like  Byron, 
be  was  powerfully  moved  by  the  painful  contrast 
between  the  classic  grandeur  of  ancient  Italy  and 
the  degeneracy  of  its  latter  days.  The  tendency 
toward  pessimism  was  increased  by  his  own  ill 
health.  His  first  works  were  the  result  of  his 
eager  study  of  classic  antiquities.  Thus  he  brought 
out  a  new  edition  and  translation  of  Porphyrioe' 
*'De  vita  Plotini.''  His  earliest  verses,  such  as  the 
fine  ''Ode  to  Italy/'  and  his  poem  on  a  projected 
monument  for  Dante,  already  contained  the  strain 
of  sadness  that  ran  through  all  his  later  poems. 
On  the  publication  of  Leopardi*s  first  collection  of 
verses,  Niebuhr,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Bome, 
offered  him  a  professorship  at  Berlin,  but  the  poet*8 
failing  health  prevented  acceptance.  Beligious  dis- 
sensions with  his  father  depressed  his  spirits  still 
more.  He  gave  expression  to  his  increasing  sadness 
grutus  in  the  beautiful  ode  on  the  "Minor  Brutus."  In  1825 
he  took  part  in  bringing  out  the  famous  "  Antologia" 
at  Florence,  and  also  issued  an  edition  of  Petrarch 
and  two  collections  of  Italian  verse.  Another  col- 
lection of  his  own  poems  was  published  in  1828, 
followed  by  the  prose  dialogues  "Operette  Morali.** 
In  1838,  declining  health  led  Leopardi  to  withdraw 
to  Naples.  One  year  before  his  death  he  brought 
out  a  last  collection  of  poems  distinguished  alike 
for  poignant  pessimism  and  for  their  high  lyrio 
beauty.  Characteristic  of  Leopardi's  verse  is  this 
poem  addressed  to  himself: 


Minor 
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Kow  lie  forafrer  itill. 

My  weary  heart.     Farewell,  my  last  illudoii  A  self 

The  dream  that  we  endure.     Farewell  I  Too  sorely  aportrophe 

I  know  my  eod,  and  now  of  seli-deoeptioo 

The  hope  long  since  and  dear  desire  has  left  me. 

Be  still  foreyer!    Enough  ^ 

Of  fluttering  sooh  as  thine  has  been.     Vain,  Tain 

Thy  palpitation,  the  wide  world  is  not  worth 

Our  sighs ;  for  bitter  pain 

Life's  portion  is,  naught  else,  and  slime  this  earth. 

Subside  henoeforth,  despair  forererl 

Fate  gaye  this  race  of  ours 

For  only  guerdon  death.     Then  make  a  sport 

Of  thine  own  self,  of  nature,  and  the  dark 

First  power  that,  hidden,  rules  the  world  for  hanD«> 

And  of  the  infinite  emptiness  of  all 

BoBsia  lost  her  foremost  man  of  letters  at  this 
period  by  the  death  of  Count  Alexander  Sergeye- 
vitch  Pushkin,  as  the  result  of  a  duel.  His  lastpushidn 
worky  the  drama  ''Boris  Ooudunov/'  was  left  un* 
completed.  After  his  recall  from  his  exile  in  Bess- 
arabia, Pushkin  had  been  appointed  as  imperial 
historian  by  Czar  Nicholas,  in  which  capacity  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Peter  the  Qreat  and  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Pugatsbev.  Of  his  poetic 
works,  the  most  important  was  ''£ugene  Onegin," 
an  epic  written  after  the  manner  of  Byron's  '"Don 
Juan.'*  ''Eugene  Onegin"  has  remained  one  of  the 
classics  of  Russian  literature  throughout  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Pushkin's  brother  poet  Lermontov, 
then  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  wrote  a  poem  demand- 
ing vengeance  for  Pushkin's  death.  He  was  ban* 
ished  to  the  Caucasus,  and  his  writings  were  sup* 
pressed.  Dnder  a  false  name  he  now  wrote  hiA 
famous  epic;   ''Song  of  Czar  Ivan  Vassilyevitch." 

A  joyful  event  in  German  letters  wab  the  greal 
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festiral  at  Mainz  ia  honor  of  QateobeTg  fend  his 
inveDtion  of  the  art  of  prictiDg.     Froebel  opened 

TbcQnt     his  first  kiodergaiteD  at  Blaakenbarg  in  Thorin- 

f^i^  gia.  Aaerbach,  the  popular  novelist,  brought  out 
his  "Spinoza."  Much  was  made  by  Germans  of 
the  opening  of  the  first  railway  between  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  and  of  the  invention  of  coal>tar 
colors,  or  aniline  djes,  by  a  process  destined  to 
revolutionize  the  arts  of  coloring  and  dyeing 
throughout  the  world.  A  great  stir  was  created 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne  at  Mindeu  after  a  quarrel  with  the  Pruaaiaa 

jJJUJ^     Government  concerning  marriages  between  persona 

of  different  creeds.     He  was  forbidden  to  go  to 

Bonn.     Backed   by  the    Holy  See    in    Home,   he 

continued  to  defy  the  Protestant  authorities. 

A  change  of    rule,   fraught  with  future  ooaae- 

Deauiof    quencea   for  Hanover,   resulted  from  the  death  of 

WlUIUDlV.  ^  ' 

William  IV.,  King  of  England  and  Hanover,  on 
the  20th  of  June.  By  the  death  of  the  old  King, 
his  niece,  Victoria  Alexandra,  then  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  became  Qneen  of  England.  Misa 
Wynn,  in  her  "Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quality," 
has  told  how  the  news  was  broaght  to  the  young 
Princess  at  Kensington  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury  (Dr.  Howley)  and  the  Lord  GhamberlaiD 
(Marquis  Gonyngham):  "They  did  not  reach  Ken* 
sington  Palace  until  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  knocked,  they  rang,  they  thumped  for  a 
considerable  time  before  they  could  rouse  the 
porter  at  the  gate;  they  were  again  kept  waiting 
in    the   courtyard,   then  tamed    into  one   of   the 
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lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten  by 
ererybody.  They  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that 
the  attendant  of  the  Prinoess  Victoria  might  be 
sent  to  inform  Her  Boyal  Highness  that  they  re- 
quested an  andienoe  on  business  of  importance. 
After  another  delay,  and  another  ringing  to  in- 
quire  the   cause,   the   attendant    was   summoned.  ^.^^ «_ 

viotonftli 

who  Stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  such  a  deep  *«""■•" 
sleep  that  she  could  not  venture  to  disturb  her. 
Then  they  said,  'We  are  come  on  business  of 
slate  to  the  Queen,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give 
way  to  that  *  In  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the 
room  in  a  loose  white  nightgown  and  shawl,  her 
nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her 
ahoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
perfectly  collected  and  dignified/' 

Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  was  sum- 
moned,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  that  same  morning 
a  Privy  Council  was  held,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Charles  Greville,  an  eye-witness:  ''Never  was 
anything  like  the  first  impression  she  produced,  or 
the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration  which  is  raised 
about  her  manner  and  behavior,  and  certainly  not 
without  justice.  It  was  very  extraordinary,  and 
something  far  beyond  what  was  looked  for.  HerQ^g^ 
extreme  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  igno-oooAoa 
ranee  of  the  world  concerning  her,  naturally  ex- 
cited intense  curiosity  to  see  how  she  would  act 
on  this  trying  occasion,  and  there  was  a  consider- 
able assemblage  at  the  palace,  notwithstanding  the 
short  notice  which  was  given.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  teach  her  her  lesson,  which  fot 
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this  purpose  Melbourne  bad  himself  to  learn.  .  .  . 
She  bowed  to  the  Lords,  took  her  seat,  and  then  read 
her  speech  in  a  clear,  distiDct,  and  aadible  voio«,  and 
without  an;  appearanoe  of  fear  or  embarressment. " 
The  first  signature  to  the  Act  of  Allegiance  was 
that  of  Ernest,  Duke  of  Unmberlaad,  eldest  aor- 
viving  brother  of  the  late  King  William.     To  him 
Mpltnta^  passed  the  crown  of  Hanover,  which  tot  a  hundred 
Ea^wid     and  twenty-five  years  had  been  held  by  the  oooa- 
pants  of  the  British  throne.     Under  the  Salic  taw, 
restricting  succession  to  the  male  line,  Hanover  now 
became  separated  from  England.    On  Jane  28,  the 
new  King  arrived  in  Hanover.    He  refased  to  re- 
ceive the  deputation  of  the  estates  that  had  oome 
Eraeit.      to  greet   him.      Dispensing   with   the  formality  of 
Huorer     (Aking  the  required  oath  to  the  constitution,  he  dis- 
solved the  estates.     The  validity  of  the  Hanoverian 
Constitution  was  next  called  in  qnestion,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  less  liberal  oonstitntion  of  1819 
was  ordained.    The  first  to  protest  against  this  royal 
bnucbot  breach  of  faith  were  seven  profesaora  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Oottingen.     Among  them  were  tbe  two 
brothers  Qrimm,    to   whom   the   German   language 
and    literature  are  so  deeply  indebted,   and  Oer- 
vinus,  the  great  historian  of  modern  Earope.     The 
professors    were    instantly  dismissed.     This  high- 
handed    act  provoked   an   insarreotioo   among   the 
QottiDfen  Btudents,  which  had  to  be  quelled  by  troopa,  with 
bloodshed. 

The  departure  of  the  unpopular  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  dissolution  of  the  embarrassing  con- 
nection with  Hanover  wrought  distinct  relief  to  the 
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people  of  England.  According  to  usage  on  the  ao> 
cession  of  a  new  sovereign,  Parliament  was  dis* 
solred,  in  this  instance  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
She  drove  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  state,  and 
created  a  sensation  by  her  youth  and  graciousness. 
What  she  said  of  her  own  good  intentions,  her  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  love 
of  her  people  and  her  trust  in  God,  was  re-echoed 
throughout  the  English  dominion.  Her  popularity 
speedily  became  unbounded.  The  change  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  was  a  great  advantage  for 
the  Melbourne  Ministry.  They  had  no  longer  to 
fear  such  a  summary  dismissal  or  interference 
by  the  throne  as  they  had  suffered  during  the  last 
reign.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  only  resulted 
in  their  favor.  The  Tories  were  in  despair.  The 
departure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  their  power 
behind  the  throne,  had  deprived  them  of  a  leader. 
The  old  Duke  of  Wellington  regarded  the  accession 
of  a  female  sovereign  a  probable  bar  to  his  return 
to  power.  To  a  friend  he  said:  *'I  have  no  small 
talk,  and  Peel  has  no  manners." 

The  Victorian  era  in  England,  a  period  compar- 
able for  brilliancy  only  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u>rtMwa 
began  indeed  under  auspicious  circumstances.  In 
the  field  of  letters  there  was  the  galaxy  of  di- 
verse spirits:  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning.  A  new  start  was  given  to  English  prose 
by  such  powerful  writers  as  Lord  Macaulay,  Garlyle, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  William  Makepeace  Thack- 
eray, who  brought  out  his  '^Yellowplush  Papers*' 
this  very  year.     Another  newcomer  in  the  field 
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of  romance  was  the  Irish  noveliit,  Oharles  OaioM 
Lever,  whose  early  "Adventaree  of  Harry  Lor- 
r«quer"  foand  iustaQt  favor.  Among  the  womsa 
writers  were  Maria  Edgeworth,  Jane  Austen,  kod 
Elizabeth  fiarretL  Great  etrides  were  also  i"«^» 
in  seienoe.  Shortly  after  the  appeanuioe  ol 
Whewell'B  "History  of  Indactive  Soieooea," 
the  Ornitbologioal  and  Glectrioal  Sooietiee  were 
founded  at  London.  The  principle  of  working 
olocks  by  electricity  was  advanced  by  Alexander 
Bain.  Wbeatstone  and  Cooke  invented  the  mag- 
netic needle  telegrapfa^  Ericsson's  new  aciew 
steamer  "Francis  Bogden"  was  fonnd  to  de- 
velop a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  John  Upton 
patented  his  steam  plow,  and  the  first  photographio 
pnnts  on  paper  wore  made  by  Fox  Talbot. 

Macular      When  Parliament  was  reconvened.  Lord  Maoanlay 

^t>io«t  was  added  to  the  Cabinet.  In  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  East  India  a  widespread  famine, 
which  cost  the  Uvea  of  8,000  natives,  neoeantated 
relief  measures  on  a  laif;e  scale.  In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  the  death  of  the  ruling  King  of  Delhi 
caused  a  vacancy,  which  was  filled  by  llahmond 
fiabadour  Shah,  the  last  titular  Great  Alogol  under 

ramian  the  protection  of  the  British  colonial  goremment 
Id  South  Africa  some  meaaore  of  home  rale  wae 
accorded  to  Capo  Colony  by  the  inatitation  of  a  rep- 
resentative legislative  council  ander  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Colony 
the  Boer  emigrants  carried  on  their  war  of  menge 

^J[|^^^^  against  the  Znlns.  In  a  fierce  Iwttle  on  December 
Id,  at  Blood  Biver,  the  Boera  under  Marit>  and 
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Potgieter  atterly  defeated  DiDgaan's  warriors.  Pan- 
tab,  the  brother  of  Dingaan,  became  King  of  the 
ZuloB.  The  anniversarj  of  this  battle  was  ever 
after  celebrated  as  a  holiday  by  the  Boers.  A  set- 
tlement was  founded  in  the  conquered  land,  and  the 
first  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  Pietermaritz- 
barg,  named  after  the  Boer  leaders. 

On  December  22,  the  British  Parliament  received 
the  news  of  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada.  The  distress 
occasioned  by  the  financial  panic  of  this  year  in 
the  United  States  had  spread  to  Canada.  It  found  ^SSff^ 
vent  in  agitation  against  English  rule  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Canadians.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
announcement  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to 
the  throne,  when  Te  Deums  were  sung  in  the 
churches,  the  French  Canadians  signified  their  dis- 
approval by  walking  out  of  church.  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau,  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  led  the 
opposition  to  the  government  proposals  regarding 
the  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  province. 
The  home  government  kept  up  a  narrow  ''British 
party"  devoted  to  the  so-called  interests  of  the 
mother  country.  The  majority  in  the  Legislative 
Council  constantly  thwarted  the  resolutions  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  popular  Assembly.  In  Upper 
Canada,  a  British  and  official  class  practically  held 
within  its  control  the  government  of  the  province. 
This  class  became  known  as  the  ** family  compact. "  ^^SSSJt' 
The  public  offices  and  lands  were  parcelled  out 
among  themselves  and  their  followers. 

The  immediate  points  in  dispute  in  1887  were, 
that  the  government  retained   in   its  service  cer- 
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tain  offioUls  oontrar;  to  the  wishes  <^  the  Beprs- 
aentative  ABsembly,  aad  ioBistsd  od  pAjing  their 
salaries  oat  of  coloDial  fands.    The  BepreseatatiTV 

BuppiiM     Assembly  declioed  to  famish  the  Biipplia%  oom- 

**^'^  plained  of  arbitrary  infriDgement  of  the  ConsUta- 
tioD,  and  demanded  that  the  Legislative  Coaooil, 
instead  of  being  nomineee  of  the  Crown,  shoold  be 
made  elective. 

When  intelligence  reached  Goglaad  that  the  As- 
sembly obstinately  refused  sopplies  for  the  paymwit 
of  pablic  officials,  and  of  tiie  arrears,  which  up  to 
that  time  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  Lord  John  BuBsell  car- 
ried in  the  English  HoOBe  of  Commons  a  series  of 

BusMii't  resolutions  rejecting  the  demand  for  an  electivs 
l^slative  council  and  other  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitation,  and  empowering  the  ezeoative  govern- 
ment to  defray  the  espenses  of  the  publig  service 
out  of  the  territorial  and  casoal  revenues. 

Fiisdeia       Oo  November  6,  the  so-called  "Filade  la  Libert^" 

LiiwrM  ^^^  .^  Montreal  nnder  the  leadership  of  Papioeau. 
Id  Upper  Canadn,  a  similar  rising  was  headed  by 

lUckeosto  ^jjiiajn  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  journalist.  On  Deoem- 
ber  4,  an  attempt  was  made  to  surprise  Montreal. 
With  the  help  of  the  militia  the  insuigents  were 
defeated,  on  December  4,  at  St.  Eustace.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  at  Toronto  Sed  to  the  United 
States  and  persuaded  Tan  BeoBBelaer  with  other 

Americaii  oitizens  of  BuSalo  to  join  them.  On  December  12, 
they  seized  Mavy  Island  in  Niagara  Biver,  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government,  and  issued  paper 
money.     Loyalists  of  Canada  attempted  in  vmin  to 
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capture  the  place.  Od  December  29,  they  attacked 
the  steamer  *' Carolina"  and  sent  her  over  the  Falls,  %£%^*« 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  several  lives.  This  incident 
caused  great  excitement,  both  in  England  and  this 
country.  President  Van  Buren  issued  a  proclama* 
lion  of  neutrality  forbidding  all  interference  in 
Canada,  and  sent  General  Wool  with  a  military 
force  to  compel  obedience  to  the  proclamation. 
Id  Upper  Canada,  Major  Head — afterward  Sir 
Francis  Head — undertook  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion  by  throwing  the  Canadians  on  their  honor. 
Trusting  to  the  good  will  of  the  people,  he  sent 
all  the  regular  soldiers  out  of  the  province  to  then^^ 
assistance  of  Governor  Gosford  in  Lower  Canada.  ^•^'" 
The  plan  worked  well.  The  Canadians,  proud  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  militia  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  and  when  Mackenzie  and  the 
rebels  assembled  to  show  fight,  they  were  routed 
at  the  first  encounter,  and  the  rebellion  in  Upper 
Canada  was  at  once  suppressed.  But  Major  Head's 
policy  was  not  approved  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  Head  had  to  make  way  for  Lord  Dur- 
ham,  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Canada. 
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EATtLr  in  tbe  year  the  G&iutdian  itum^enta  and 
tbeir  Bympathizers  at  Nary  laUod  were  com- 
pelled tc  Burrender.      United  States  trtx^ 
were  posted  at  the  frontier.     Id  the  meanwhile  Lord 

Dnrbui     Durham  had  taken  chariie  in  Canada  with  dictatorial 
in  Canada 

powers.  He  undertook  to  remodel  tbe  CoDstitotioa 
of  Canada.  His  first  act  was  a  proolamation  of  am- 
nesty  from  the  Queen.  The  beneficent  e£Eeot  of  tbia 
was  spoiled  by  a  clause  of  exceptions  providing  for 
the  perpetual  banishment  of  a  number  of  men 
implicated  in  the  recent  rising.  On  April  2, 
Luat  and  Matthews,  two  conspicaoue  rebels,  were 
hanged.  Lord  Durham's  confession  that  his  meaaorefl 
were  illegal  evoked  a  storm  in  Parliaraent.  Lord 
Brougham,  who  bad  a  personal  quarrel  with  him, 
led  the  opposition  there.  In  Canada,  UaekeoEie 
promptly  proclaimed  a  republic.  On  June  6,  » 
fight  between  the  rebels  and  British  troops  near 
Toronto  quelled  tbe  rebellion  for  a  short  time. 
Within  a  few  months  it  broke  out  again  at  Beaa- 

NafteiTiiie  haTQais.  A  pitched  battle  was  fonght  at  Napierrille 
early  in  Norember.     After  their  defeat  there,  tbe 

Ptmoou  rebels  made  another  stand  at  Preeoott  on  November 
17,  but  suffered  so  crushing  a  defeat  that  the  inaurrea- 
tion  was  believed  to  have  been  ended.    In  tbe  mean- 
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while.  Lord  Brougham  had  succeeded  id  passing  a 
bill  through  the  House  disapproviug  Lord  Durham's 
measures.  Durham,  he  said,  had  been  authorized  to 
make  a  general  law,  but  not  to  hang  men  without 
the  form  of  law.  To  save  his  own  Administration 
Lord  Melbourne  on  the  next  day  announced  that  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  disallow  Durham's  expatria- 
tion ordinances.  Durham  was  called  upon  to  pro- Durham 
claim  to  the  rebellious  colonists  that  the  ordinance 
issued  by  him  had  been  condemned  by  his  own  gov- 
emment.  Venting  his  mortification  in  a  last  indig- 
nant proclamation,  he  quitted  Canada  without  wait- 
ing for  his  recall.  By  the  express  orders  of  the 
gOY^mment  the  honors  usually  paid  to  a  Governor- 
General  were  withheld  from  him.  Lord  Durham 
returned  to  England  a  broken-hearted  and  dying 
man.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Colbourne. 
His  first  measure  was  to  offer  a  reward  of  £1,000  for 
the  apprehension  of  Papineau.  The  storm  of  indig- 
nation that  followed  was  so  violent  that  Colbourne  Ster^'^^ 
incontinently  threw  up  his  post,  and  hastened  back  ""^^^ 
to  England.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  im- 
proved the  interval  of  the  interregnum  to  monopo- 
lize the  functions  of  government  in  the  vast  regions 
of  the  extreme  north  of  America.  An  expedition 
was  sent  out  to  explore  the  northernmost  coast. 
The  United  States  also  fitted  out  an  Antarctic  ex- 
ploring expedition,  consisting  of  six  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ballot  was  raised  by  Duncombe,  but 
Lord  John  Bussell  spoke  against  it,  stating  that  the 
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majority  of  the  people  were  against  fresh  ohanges, 
or  any  renewal  of  the  agitating  oircamatanoes  which 
preceded  the  Reform  Bill.  But  twenty  members 
voted  with  Doncombe,  of  whom  six  were  asked  to 
meet  six  members  of  the  Workingmen's  AssooiatioD 
to  diaoasa  a  programme  of  aotion.  At  that  meetiog 
a  document  in  the  shape  of  a  Parliameatary  petttion 
was  prepared  containing  "six  points,"  which  were: 
Universal  suffrage,  or  the  right  of  voting  by  every 

gl^J  male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age;  vote  by  ballot; 
annual  Parliaments;  abolition  of  the  property  quali- 
fication for  members  of  Parliament ;  members  of  Par- 
liament to  be  paid  for  their  services;  equal  eleotoral 
districts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Daoid 
O'Connell  rose  and  handed  the  petition  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Workingmen's  Assooiation,  saying, 
"There,  Lovett,  is  your  Charter.  Agitate  fait  it 
and  never  be  content  with  anything  else." 

The  "People's  Charter"  was  submitted  t6  a  la^e 
public  meeting  and  enthusiastically  approvedj  and 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  began  to  organiBe. 
They  soon  fell  into  two  factions;  those  who  were 
in  favor  of  force  and  those  in  favor  of  agitation 
only.     The    leader    of    both    parties  was    Feargns 

ccoDDor  O'Connor,  an  Irish  barrister,  and  once  a  follower  of 
O'Connell,  with  whom  he  subsequently  quarrelled. 
Associated  with  him  as  leaders  of  the  movement  at 
various  periods  were  Lovett,  Heatherington,  Henry 

gSJJIj*  Vincent,  Ernest  Jones,  and  Thomas  Cooper  "the 
poet  of  Chartism." 

In  France,  the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  the 
caase  of  the  French  Canadians  were  kept  under  firm 
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ooniiol  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.    A 
diMolation  of  the  Chambers,  which  modified  the 
oondition  of  the  Assemblji  served  to  strengthen  the 
Ministry  of  Mole.    To  vent  the  feelings  excited  in  p^wcii 
behalf  of  the  Frenchmen  of  Canada,  the  French  Gt>v-  vS'S^So 
emment  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ica    Separation  was  demanded  late  in  March  for 
injaries  inflicted  on  French  residents  during  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  of  Mexico.     The  demand    was 
refused.    A  French  squadron  of  warships,  under 
Admiral  Baudin  and  Prince  de  Joinville,  was  sent 
out  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Mexico.    On  November 
27,  San  Juan  de  UUoa  was  bombarded.    Vera  Cms  ^^^^ 
likewise  suffered  bombardment.    The  Argentine  Be-  tSSSSuMi 
public  became  involved  and  declared  war  on  France. 
French  cruisers  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres. 

On  the  occasion  of  his   mother's  death.  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon   returned  to  Europe.    His  ^><>^^f  §J!!J||^_| 
*'Id^  Napol^oniennes, "  which  was  widely  read'****'^ 
throughout  France,  at  once  drew  attention  upon 
him.    At  the  request  of  the  French  Government  he 
was  expelled  from  Switserland.    Louis  Philippe's 
friend,  Alexandre  Dumas,  at  this  time  achieved  a 
popular  success  with  his  book  **Le  Capitaine  Paul." 
Dumas's  romantic  plays  and  several  of  his  latest  fgSS?^^ 
comedies,  written  in  the  style  of  Scribe,  were  at  the 
height  of  their  vogue. 

In  the  French  salon  of  this  year,  Frangois  Dau- 
bigny,  the  great  pupil  of  Delaroehe,  first  exhibited 
his  early  masterpieces,  **  Banks  of  the  Biver  Oulins"  DMMmr 
and  **The  Seine  at  Oharenton. ' '    Both  paintings  weie 
puichaaed  by  the  French  Gbvemment. 
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In  America,   a  new  writer  had  arisen  in  Hdgar 

^°*  Allan  Poe,  who  disputed  the  field  with  Longfellow 

and  Whittier.  Poe'a  "Narrative  of  Arthur  OontoD 
Pym,"  a  story  of  marine  adrentoreB,  which  had  be- 
gan in  Poe'e  own  journal,  "The  Messenger,"  was 
pnblished  in  complete  form  by  Harpers.  Before  this 
several  of  his  works,  among  them  that  of  "Ligeia," 

Hkwtbonie  ^j^^  already  brought  him  into  some  prominence. 
Nathaniel  Hawtborne  daring  this  same  year  wrote 
his  early  stories,  which  were  afterward  collected 
nnder   the   title   of   "Twice   Told    Tales."     Balph 

EmcnoD  Waldo  Emerson  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  luul 
begun  to  deliver  those  penetrating  lectnres  which, 
rewritten  in  the  form  of  essays,  later  established  hia 
rank  as  the  foremost  philosophic  writer  in  America. 

jmg*"?)'  Wendell  Phillips  made  his  appearance  as  a  leotorer 
against  slavery  in  Boaton.  Shortly  before  this,  a 
pro-slavery  mob  at  Alton,  Illinois,  murdered  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  and  destroyed  the  press  and 
building  of  his  newspaper,  published  in  the  intereata 
of  abolition.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  re- 
elected to  the  Legislatare  of  Illinois,  voiced  a  strong 
protest  against  this  and  other  pro-slavery  tendeDoiee 
in  Illinois. 

Other  acts  of  persecution  during  this  year  bronght 
lasting  disgrace  upon  America.  In  direct  violation 
of  the  Federal  treaties  with  the  Indians  the  State 

Removal  ot 

Own*"*  troops  of  Georgia  forcibly  removed  16,000  Gherokees 
from  their  lands  in  that  State.  Nothing  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Oherokeea,  wbo 
were  driven  from  their  settlements  in  midwinter. 
The  resulting  death  rate  was  fearful.     More  thai 
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4/SOO  IndiaoBy  or  one-fourtli  of  the  whole  number, 
perished  before  they  reached  their  destination  in  the 
distant  Indian  Territory. 

The  members  of  the  new  sect  of  Mormon,  number-  f^„eoii. 
ing  some  12,000  souls,  were  driven  from  their  homes  i^moM 
at  Nauvoo  in  western  MissourL  They  went  across 
the  plains  of  Iowa,  stopping  temporarily  at  Council 
BlnjBb.  From  there  they  passed  over  the  great 
American  prairies,  and,  crossing  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tain range,  settled  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 

Ohioago  was  incorporated  witb  a  population  of 
4,170  residents.  Mach  comment  was  excited  by  a 
leoord  trip  of  the  steamboat  ''Great  Western,"  which 
•teamed  from  Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  in  fif-seoofd 
teen  days.  Among  those  who  lived  to  witness  this  iaouo  trip 
event  was  John  Stevens,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  mod- 
em steamboat  building.  Shortly  afterward  he  died 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

Within  a  short  time  after  suing  for  peace,  the 
Southern  Indians  broke  the  truce  and  made  a  deter- SaoS? 
mined  effort  to  take  Fort  Mellon.    In  this  they  were 
unsuccessful.    In  March,  at  Fort  Dade,  five  of  the 
chiefs  signed  an  agreement,  in  which  they  stipulated 
to  cease  from  war  until  the  government  decided 
whether  they  might  remain  in  Florida.    Some  seven 
hundred  Indians  and  negroes  were  taken  by  the 
government  before  its  decision  was  announced,  and 
were  sent  off  to  Tampa  for  shipment    In  violatioii 
of  a  flag  of  truce,  Osceola  and  several  of  his  princi- 
pal chiefs  were  seized  and  sent  to  Fort  Moultrie  as  _ 
prisoners.    Their  treatment  there  was  such  that  Oa-  ^  omooi* 
ceola  soon  died.    In  May,  Colonel  Zaeharj  Taylor 
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snooeeded  Jesnp.  The  remaimng  forces  of  the 
IndiaDB  were  dow  wary.  They  scattered  in  the 
Bwamps,  eluding  attempts  of  organized  troope  to 
capture  them.  In  Decembei',  Colonel  Taylor  set 
out  with  over  a  thousand  men  for  their  almost  in- 
accessible haunts,  Oq  Christmas  Day  they  found 
T^^^  the  Seminoles  prepared  to  receive  them  near  Okee- 
"""^  chobee  Lake.  After  a  hard-foagbt  battle,  in  which 
Taylor  tost  189  men,  the  Indians  once  more  retreated 
into  the  swamps  of  Florida. 

In  South  Africa  during  this  year,  the  new  com- 
munity of  Dutch  settlers,  who  had  evaded  English 
jurisdiction,  soon  revived  their  pecaliar  institntiona 
in  the  region  that  is  now  Natal — from  the  Drakens- 
berg  to  the  sea  at  Durban,  and  from  the  Tugela 
Biver  to  the  Umzimbolbn.  The  fight  against  the 
African  savages  continued.  Early  in  the  spring,  a 
Bowain  Boer  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  Zulus,  who  fol- 
lowed up  their  advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  near- 
est Boer  laager.  Seventy  Boers,  with  their  KafRr 
servants,  were  massacred.  A  large  Boer  settlement, 
numbering  some  800  persons,  was  saved  from  exter- 
mination only  by  a  timely  relief  expedition  nnder 
Pretorins,  in  December.  On  the  other  aide  troablM 
arose  between  the  Boers  and  the  Beohnanas  in  con- 
sequence of  King  Moroka's  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  spirituous  liqaors  into  Bechuanaland. 
The  growth  of  a  new  Dutch  State  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony  caused  uneasiness  among  the  British 
authorities  at  Cape  Town.  A  movement  was  started 
to  extend  British  rule  to  Natal,  and  to  secure  the 
important  seaport  of  Durban. 
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THE  French  expedition  against  Mexico  was 
bronght  to  a  aaooessfol  close  after  the  cap* 
ture  of  the  fort  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  and 
the  town  of  Vera  Cruz.  General  Santa  Anna's 
attempt  to  relieye  Vera  Graz  resulted  only  in  an- 
other upheaval  of  the  goyemment  at  the  capital.  "^^^^ 
President  Bastamente  had  to  call  in  a  new  Min- 
istry, with  which,  through  the  mediation  of  Eng* 
land,  negotiations  for  peace  were  undertaken.  On 
March  9,  the  terms  of  peace  were  concluded. 
Mexico  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  $600,000. 
Further  use  for  the  French  squadron  in  Ameri* 
can  waters  was  found  in  the  complicated  affaire 
of  the  small  South  American  republics  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata  and  the  alleged  injuries  suf- 
fered by  Frenchmen  from  the  disordered  state  of 
affaire  in  Hayti.  On  the  other  hand,  France  with-  ahoom 
drew  its  troops  from  the  citadel  of  Ancona  in  the 
Papal  dominions,  simultaneously  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Austrian  forces  of  occupation  from 
the  Papal  States.  The  long-pending  difficulties 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  were  brought  to 
a  settlement  at  last  by  the  King  of  Holland's 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  separation  fixed 
by  the  international  conference.    The  abandonment 
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of  Gasimir  Purler's  vigorous  foreign  policy  in  Ba- 
rope  was  viewed  with  regret  by  the  Liberal  party 
ID  France.  Ouizot  combined  witli  Thiers  and  Odi- 
p^^  loD  Barrot  against  the  Ministry,  and  thus  accom- 
Si^^oy  plished  its  downfall,  though  they  retained  Mar- 
shal Soult,  the  most  popular  member  of  Mold's 
Cabinet.  "I  must  have  that  gallant  sword,"  re- 
marked  Louis  Philippe.  Their  efforts  to  oonduct 
Fr«nah  the  govemment  proved  a  failure.  The  King  es' 
DiTnt'"  tablished  a  provisional  government  in  their  place, 
which  prolonged  the  crisis.  On  May  12,  an  insor- 
rection  broke  out  in  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  Paris.  Under  the  leadership  oi  Barbes  Bernard 
and  others,  attacks  were  made  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
revolt  Bup.  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  the  Pr^ecture  of  Police. 
The  revolt  had  to  be  put  down  by  merciless  mess-' 
urea.  Marshal  Soult  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  to  the  exclusion  of  Guizot  and  Odilon 
Barrot,  while  Thiers  was  made  president  ot  the 
Chambers.  Guizot  employed  his  leisore  time  to 
write  his  famous  "Life  of  Washington."  About 
the  same  time  Daguerre  published  his  new  inreu- 
tion  of  making  the  sun  prints  whioh  were  called 
daguerreotypes  after  him.  A  life  pension  of  6,000 
francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  governmeat  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  interest  in  Uie  ismily  of 
Bonaparte  and  its  dreaded  pretensions  in  Franoe 
was  revived  by  the  death  of  Letizia  Buonaparte, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  in  ber  eigbty-Dinth  year. 
The  first  problem  confronting  the  new  adminis- 
tration of  France  was  the  fresh  trouble  that  had 
broken  oat  in  the  Orient. 
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The  long-brewing  war  between  Sultan  Mahmoud 
of  Tarkej  and  his  vassal,  Mehemet  All  of  Egypt, 
broke  out  in  May.  In  the  face  of  new  assurances 
of  peace,  the  Sultan  ordered  his  commander-in-chief  ,p^j.^jj 
of  the  Euphrates  to  commence  hostilities.  The  ^2****" 
Turkish  troops  crossed  the  Euphrates  on  May  23. 
In  spite  of  the  good  counsels  of  Moltke  and  other 
European  officers  at  the  Turkish  headquarters,  the 
Turks  were  outmanoeuvred  by  the  Egyptian  forces 
under  Ibrahim.  June  24,  Ibrahim  Pasha  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turkish  army  at  Nissiv.  §52!?^ 
All  the  artillery  and  stores  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Turkish  army  dispersed  in  another  rout. 
Mahmoud  II.  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the  disaster. 
One  week  after  the  battle  of  Nissiv,  before  news 
from  the  front  had  reached  him,  he  died.  The 
throne  was  left  to  his  son,  Abdul  Medjid,  a  youth  Medjui, 

.      .     ^  Sultui 

of  sixteen. 

Scarcely   had  the  new   Sultan   been   proclaimed 
when    the  Turkish   admiral,    Achmet  Fevzi,    who 
bad   been  sent  out  to  attack  the  coast  of  Syria, 
sailed  into  Alexandria  and  delivered  his  fleet  over^^^.^^^ 
to  Mehemet  Ali.    Turkey,  now  practically  rulerless,  uSy^ 
was   left  without  defence,  on   land   and  on  water. 
Mehemet  Ali  not  only  declared  Egypt  independent 
of  the  Porte,  but,  encouraged  by  France,  prepared 
to  move  on  Constantinople.     In  this  extremity  the 
foreign  Ambassadors   at  Constantinople  addressed 
a  collective  note  to  the  Divan,  announcing  Euro- 
pean intervention.     Shortly  afterward   a  squadron 
of   British   and   French    warships  sailed    into    thejjj^^^^ 
Dardanelles  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protect- 
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ing  ConstaDtiQopIe  ftgainst  Mebemet  All,  ta  reality 
to  prevent  Busaia  from  profiting  by  tbe  terniB  of  its 
treaty  of  Uokiar  Skeleasi.  la  vain  did  Buasia  pro- 
pose to  joio  the  coalitioD.  The  recent  acquisition 
of  Aden  gave  England  the  upper  hand.  Bussiui 
diplomacy  accordingly  directed  itself  toward  efieot- 
ing  a  breach  between  the  allies.  A  good  opening 
was  afforded  by  the  French  intrigues  at  Cufo, 
which  fell  in  with  the  ambitions  of  Mehemet  Alt 


As  a  result,  France  was  gradually  crowded  out  of 


the  European  coalition  during  the  coatse  of  1839. 

At  the  French  Salon  of  this  year  Decamps  ex- 
hibited his  celebrated  "PanishmeDt  of  the  Hoolcs," 
" Executioaers  at  the  Door  of  a  Prison,"  and  "Chil- 
dren Playing  with  Turtles."  Decamps  with  Dela- 
croix, the  leader  of  the  French  school  of  roman- 
ticism, was  praised  at  this  time  for  the  exceeding 
charm  of  his  colors. 

England  during  this  period  passed  through  • 
Cabinet  crisis.  The  popularity  of  Melboarne's  Min- 
istry was  waning.  Lord  Melboorna  was  a  typical 
Whig,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Tories,  or,  as 
they  were  beginning  to  be  called  at  that  time,  the 
Conservatives.  The  alteration  in  title  is  attributed 
to  John  Wilson  Croker,  who,  in  the  "Quarterly 
Risaot  Beview,"  referred  to  "what  is  called  the  Tory,  bot 
cooMTTi-  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Con- 
servative party."  This  new  name  was  indorsed  by 
Lord  John  Bussell,  who  said,  "If  that  is  the  name 
that  pleases  them,  if  they  say  that  the  old  distinc- 
tion of  Whig  and  Tory  should  no  longer  b«  kept 
up,  I  am  ready,  in  opposition  to  their  name  of  Con- 
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saryatiTe,  to  take  the  name  of  Beformer,  and  to 
stand  by  that  oppoeition."  Sir  Bobert  Peel  defined 
Conaerratism  when  he  aaid,  ''My  object  for  some 
years  past  has  been  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
great  party,  which,  existing  in  the  House  of  Oom* 
mons,  and  deriving  its  strength  from  the  popular 
will,  should  diminish  the  risk  and  deaden  the 
shock  of  collisions  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  legislature.'* 

In  May,  the  goyemment's  proposition  to  suspend  £^^ 
the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  Ministry.  The  measure  was  sustained  by 
a  majority  of  only  five.  The  Queen  sent  for  Sir 
Bobert  Peel.  Her  wish  to  retain  as  ladies  of  her 
household  the  wife  and  sister  of  two  members 
of  the  last  Cabinet  brought  forth  a  respectful  re- 
monstrance from  Peel.  The  Queen  replied  in  this 
wise:  ''The  Queen  having  considered  the  proposal 
made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  to  re- 
move the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  cannot  consent  ng^ 
to  a  course  which  she  considers  to  be  contrary  to 
usage,  and  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings." 

This  ended  Peel's  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry  and 
Melbourne  was  recalled.  The  question  created  much 
discussion  at  the  time.  Lord  Brougham  maintained 
that  Lord  Melbourne  "had  sacrificed  liberal  princi- 
ples and  the  interests  of  the  country  to  the  private 
feelings  of  the  sovereign.  "I  thought,"  he  said, 
*'that  we  belonged  to  a  country  in  which  the  govern- 
ment by  the  Grown  and  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
was  everything,  and  the  personal  feelings  of  the 
sovereign   were  absolutely  not  to   be   named  at 
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the  same  time."  In  the  end  the  Qaeeo  ytelded 
%'^iA  her  point.  A  statement  was  pat  forth  that  "the 
Qaeen  would  listen  to  any  representatim  frotu 
the  inooming  Prime  Minister  as  to  the  oon^Msi- 
tion  of  her  household,  and  would  arrange  for  the 
retirement,  of  their  own  accord,  of  any  ladies  who 
were  bo  closely  related  to  the  leaden  of  OppoeitioD 
as  to  render  their  presence  iDooareDient." 

Oo  behalf  of  the  Chartists  large  pablio  meetings 
were  organized  in  London  and  in  all  parte  of  Eng- 
land at  which  violent  speeches  were  made.  Oa  the 
lat  of  April,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bdinba^h  to 
support  the  Ministry,  the  Chartists  took  possession 
of  the  platform,  ejected  the  Lord  Provost,  and 
cfauiiiit  passed  their  own  resolutions.  On  the  same  day  at 
Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  Vincent  entered  the  Iowa 
at  the  head  of  about  a  thousand  men,  oarryii^ 
sticks,  and  attempted  to  address  them  in  the 
market-place.  In  May,  the  Chartist  National  Coa- 
vention  removed  from  London  to  BimuDgham. 
There  they  were  met  by  a  mob  of  five  thousaad 
persons  and  conducted  through  the  principal  sbreeta 
to  the  meeting-place. 

Meanwhile,  Great  Britain  was  embroiled  in  aootber 
Oriental  war.  The  despatch  of  Admiral  Maitiand 
and  Captaia  Elliot  to  China  to  deal  with  tbediffi- 
oalties  growing  ont  of  the  English  ojnnm  trade 
there  only  served  to  make  the  sitoatioa  mora 
aoute.  In  January,  Emperor  Taook-Waog  ordered 
Lin  Tsiaseu,  Viceroy  of  Houk  Wang,  to  Nooeed 
fiMnopiumto  Canton  to  pat  a  definite  atop  to  the  opiam 
trafllo.    The  peremptory  ioatrootions  given  to  Oom- 
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miggioaer  Lin  ware  ''to  out  off  the  fountftiii  of  evilf 
aad  if  neoeasary  to  sink  the  BritiBh  ships  and  to 
brank  their  oaldrooB,  since  the  hoorlj  thought  on 
the  Amperor's  part  was  to  do  away  with  opiom  for- 
eyer/'  Within  a  week  of  Lin's  arrival  at  Oanton 
he  issaed  an  edict  wherein  he  stigmatised  the 
foraigners  as  a  heartless  people  who  thought  only 
of  trade  and  of  making  their  way  by  stealth  into 
the  Flowery  Land,  whereas  the  laws  of  England,  he 
asserted,  prohibited  the  smoking  <rf  opium  in  their 
own  country.  A  demand  was  made  to  surrender  to 
him  all  stores  of  opium  within  three  days.  To  en* 
foroe  this  demand,  Ghinese  troops  were  concentrated 


around  the  European  settlement.    Eventually  more 

XdjcIhIi 

than  80,000  chests  of  opium  were  seized  and  dumped  ^™1 


into  the  sea.  After  this  triumph,  Lin  wrote  a  letter 
to  Queen  Victoria  calling  upon  her  government  to 
interdict  the  importation  of  opium.  At  the  same 
time  a  memorial  was  sent  to  England  by  the  British 
merchants  of  Canton  begging  the  government  to 
protect  them  against  ^*a  capricious  and  corrupi 
government*'  and  demanding  compensation  for  the 
opium  confiscated  by  the  Ohinese.  On  the  part  of 
the  British  Oovemment  no  answer  was  vouchsafed 
to  the  demands  of  the  viceroy.  In  China,  matten 
took  their  course.  Captain  Elliot  at  Canton,  on  May 
22«  issued  a  notice  in  which  he  protested  against  the 
action  of  the  Chinese  Oovernment  **as  utterly  unjnsfe 
per  se,*'  and  advised  all  British  merchants  to  with* 
dxmw  to  Hong  Kong.  The  mefohanto  acted  on  the 
sQggestion,  and  the  English  factory  at  OantoOt  whiehSSi^ 
had  e¥itlftd  for  nearly  900  yeaiSy  was  abandoned* 
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The  British  sailors  id  Ghinese  vaten   thiev  off 
all  restraint.    Frequent  ooUiaioDB  oocarrad  between 
them  and  the  natives.    In  one  of  them  a  ChinmuD 
was  killed.     The  Chinese  viceroy  denonnoed  this 
act  as  "going  to  the  extreme  of  disobedience  to  the 
laws"  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  British 
sailor  who  perpetrated  the  morder.    This  demand 
was  flatly  refused.     The  Chinese  therenpoD  refused 
to  famish  further  supplies  to  the  ships  and  pro- 
hibited alt  British  sailors  from  coming  ashore  on 
Chinese  soil.    The  official  notice  said:  "If  any  of 
chbwM     the  foreigners  be  found  coming  on  shore  to  cause 
dolled       trouble,  all  and  every  one  of  the  people  are  per- 
mitted to  withstand  and  drive  them  back,  or  to 
make  prisoners  of  them."    The  English  naval  offi- 
cers retaliated  by  sending  out  their  men  to  seise 
by  force  whatever  they  needed.     A  boat's  crew  of 
the    British    ship  "Black   Jack"    was    massacred. 
SSSu^'  Thus   hoetilitiea   began.      Two   British   men-of-war 
exchanged    shots    with    the    forts    in    the  Bogae. 
On  November  S,  the  two  frigates  "Tolage"  and 
"Hyacinth"  were  attacked  by  twenty-nine  janka- 
^ollu'-^    of-war  ofi  Ghuenpee.     A  regular  engagement  was 
"^^       fought  and  four  of  the  junks  were  sunk.    On  the 
news  of  the  fight  at  Chuenpee,   Bmperor  Toonk- 
Wang  promoted  the  Chinese  admiral.    On  Deoem- 
Brittoh      ber  6,  an  imperial  edict  prohibiting  all  trade  with 

■qUldrOD  IS 

g^*"     Oreat  Britain  was  issued.     Already  a  strong  British 
squadron  was  on  its  way  to  China. 

Simaltaneously  with  these  troubles  the  British 
had  become  embroiled  in  war  with  the  A^hane. 
The  ostensible  purpose  was  to  depose  Doit  Mo- 
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luunmed  Kbaa  from  his  nsorpatum  of  ihe  thiooe  isf 
AighanistaiL    In  reality  thiB  ohieftoin  had  aroused 
the  ire  of  BnglaDd  by  entering  into  negotiatiooa 
with  Bofisia,  after  Lord  Auckland  had  deelined  to 
call   upon   Banjit  Singh   to   restore  Peshawar  to 
Afghanistan.    Vf  hen  it  was  learned  that  a  Bossiaii 
mission  had  been  received  at  Kabul,  the  British 
Government  resolved  to  dethrone  Dost  Mohammed  ww  wnb 
Khan  and  to  restore  Shah  Shuja  to  the  throne  of 
Kabul     War  was  declared  at  Simla.    Oolumns  were 
sent  out  from  Bombay  and  Bengal  and  were  united 
at  Quetta  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keene.  FMUf^^ 
Kandahar  was  captured  in  April.    In  July,  Ghasni 
was  taken  by  storm.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Sir  Henry  Durand,  then  a  young  subaltoroi  distin- 
guished himself  by  blowing  up  the  Ohasni  g^tto,  gJl^f^MT 
In  August,  the  British  entered  KabuL    Dost  Mo- 
hammed Khan  fled  over  the  Oxus  into  Bokhara. 
Shah  Shuja  was  restored  as  ruler  of  A^hanistan 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  British  resident  minister. 
In  respcmsd  to  Dost  Mohammed's  appeals,  the  Bus- 
sian  Government  sent  out  an  expedition   toward 
Khiva,  in  November;  but  the  winter  weather  inSSfSiA^ 
the  mountains  was  so  severe  that  the  expedition  mot* 
had  to  return. 

Other  problems  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
British  Colonial  Office.  A  rebellion  in  Borneo  had 
to  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  In  Oanada,  the 
new  Governor-General,  Charles  PoUot  ThompsoO| 
later  Lord  Sydenham,  found  it  dilBcalt  to  carry 
oat  Durham's  scheme  of  union.  In  Hovembei^ 
martial  Um  had  to  be  deolared  agidn  at  Monlroel 
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The  reported  dieoorery  of  gold  by  Ooaot  Strselescki 
^^iSiA  in  I^ev  Soatb  Wales,  and  the  disooreiy  of  copper 
°"  in  South  Australia,  drew  great  Dambera  of  emi- 
grants thither.  New  Zealand  was  incorporated  Id 
New  South  Wales.  The  wild  financial  speoalatioiia 
engendered  by  these  changes  plunged  almost  all  of 
Australia  into  baDkmptcj.  Id  Cape  Colony  the 
public  school  system  was  introduced  by  Sir  W. 
Hersohel. 

In  England,  it  was  a  period  of  material  advances 
In  civilization.  Postal  reforms  were  introduced  by 
Sir  Boland  Hill.  In  July,  a  bill  for  penny  postage 
was  introduced  in  ParliameDt,  resulting  in  a  new 
postage  law  providiug  a  naiform  rate  of  fourpence 

induatrtai  per  letter.    New  speed  records  were  made  on  land 

dsTelop-     '  '^ 

ment        ftQii  oq  water.    While  the  steam  packet  "Britannia** 

crossed  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  in  ten  days,  the 

locomotive  "North  Star"   accomplished   a   ran  of 

thirty-aeven  miles  in  one  hour.     Wheatstone   per* 

fected  his  invention  of  a  telegraph  clock.     A  patent 

was  obtained  for  the  process  of  obtaining*  water  gas. 

gjj^  Cbariea  Darwin,  having  returned  from  his  scientiflo 
travels  on  H.M.S.  "Beagle,"  published  his  "Jour* 
nal  of  Researches." 

gj{^^  A  loas  to  German  philosophic  literature  was  the 
death  of  Joseph  Schelling,  whose  theories  formed 
the  main  inspiration  of  the  romantic  poet  Novalia. 

^>**^  Agassiz,  the  naturaliet,  published  bis  original  re- 
searches on  fresh-water  fishee. 

It  was  tiien  that  Dr.  Theodore  Schwann,  itimo* 
lated  in  his  microscopic  researches  by  the  prerioas 
disooveriea  of  Bobert  Brown,  Johannes  MtUIer  and 
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Schleideiii  propoanded  the  famous  cell  theory  in 


work,  ''Mioroscopic  Besearohes  Conoerning  theSSutSioiy 
Unity  in  the  Stractoie  and  Growth  of  Aniinals 
and  Plants.*'  Schwann's  book  beoame  a  scientiiio 
classic  almost  from  the  moment  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  was  Schwann,  too,  who,  simultaneously 
with  Oagniard  la  Tour,  discovered  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  gastric  juice  to  be  the  substance  which  he 
named  pepsin.  The  cell  theory  was  for  some  time 
combated  by  the  most  eminent  German  men  of 
science.  Thus  Liebig,  in  apparent  agreement  with  uMg^ 
Helmholts,  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  new  doc-  f< 
trine  with  his  famous  ^'theory  of  fermentation"  pro- 
mulgated this  same  year. 

In  England,  WiUiam  Smith,  *Hhe  father  of  Eng- 
lish geology,"  died.  Bom  in  1769,  Smith,  like  many 
another  English  scientist,  was  self-taught  and  per-OMtnof 
baps  all  the  more  independent  for  that.  He  dis- smith 
covered  that  the  fossils  in  rocks,  instead  of  being 
acatlered  haphazard,  are  arranged  in  regular  sys- 
tems, so  that  any  given  stratum  of  rock  is  labelled 
by  its  fossil  population ;  that  the  order  of  succession 
of  such  groups  of  fossils  is  always  the  same  in  any 
vertical  series  of  strata  in  which  they  occur,  and 
that  a  fossil^  having  once  disappeared,  never  reap- 
pears in  a  later  stratom.  The  facts  which  he  un- 
earthed  weie  as  ioonodsstic  in  their  field  ss  thesMiogj 


discoveries  of  Oopemicos  and 

In  Spain,  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Oariisfcs  at  PenM- 
cemda  during  the  previous  year  had  caused  a  de- 
cisivs  torn  in  the  eivil  war.  Don  Oarlos*  attempted 
march  on  Madrid  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  tcir 
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lowed  by  the  retreat  of  his  forces  to  the  Bbro,    Gen- 

^Iif!|^    eral  Espartero  forced  back  the  Oarliet  foroee  step  by 

Btep,  and  carried  the  fight  into  the  Basgae  provinoes. 

cuuat      Inhere  the  struggle  degenerated  into  a  war  of  ezter- 

'^'*'"**    minatioD.     The  Carlist  leaders  tamed  against  one 

another.     The  priests  excommunicated  the  generals, 

and  the  generals  in  tarn  shot  the  priests.     At  last, 

by  the  middle  of  September,  so  many  of  the  insor- 

gents  had  sarraDdered  to  Espartero  that  Don  Carlos 

found  himself  almost  without  followers.     He  gave 

up  the  struggle  and   fled  into  France.     This  ended 

rught  of    the  civil  war.     It  had  lasted  six  wearr  years,  and 

Don  Caiioa  -'    •'         ^ 

had  proved  almost  as  disastrous  for  Spain  as  th« 
great  Peninsular  War.  Bobbed  of  her  former  colo- 
nial resources,  excepting  only  those  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  Spain's  finances  were  all  bat  ruined. 
DrcUne  Of  iuduBtrial  progress  there  was  next  to  none.  The 
country  relapsed  into  semi-barbarism. 

In  the  United  States,  prominent  Northern  aboli- 
tionists met  at  Warsaw,  New  York,  and  resolved  to 
form  an  independent  political  party.     A  Whig  Oon- 
Amttioui  ^©Dtion,  the  first  of  such  gatherings,  was  held  at 
JSScS^'  Harrisburg,  fifteen  months  before  the   next  Presi- 
dential election.     Harrison  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  John  Tyler  for  Vice-President.     In  the 
West,  Henry  Clay,  popularly  known  as  "Harry  of 
the  West,"  was  the  ideal  of  a  strong  minority.     Hia 
oil??       repeated  failures  to  attain  the  Presidency  led  to  the 
"*'**'**°'  remark:  "He  is  too  good  a  man  to  be  President." 
The    first    session    of    the  Twenty-sixth  Congress 
opened  in  December.    An  oi^nization  of  the  Hoosa 
was  at  last  effected  by  John  Qoinay  Adams,  who 
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pot  a  qneBtion  to  vote  which  the  Speaker  had  le* 
fused  to  present  The  RepreBentatives  indalged  for 
the  first  time  in  the  practice  of  ** pairing  off." 
Adams  opposed  this,  declaring  that  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  of  an  express  rale  of  the 
Honse  which  the  Representatives  owed  to  their  con- 
stituents. Another  event  of  the  year  in  America 
was  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  consequence  of  speculations  in  cotton,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  government  lost  $2,000,000  JJ^mmw 
of  its  deposits.  Other  bank  failures  followed.  Mis- 
sissippi repudiated  $5,000,000  of  its  State  bonds. 
The  first  power  loom  for  making  carpets  was  set 
up  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Charles  Goodyear  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  for  making  vulcanized  rubber* 
The  express  business  was  organized  by  HarndoUi 
who  sent  his  first  pack  from  New  York  to  Boston 
by  the  public  messenger.  Longfellow  published  his 
romance* 'Hyperion,"  and  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  »!^^,^ 
collection  of  verses  embracing  some  of  his  mostP^**""* 
widely  known  poems.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
Willis's  "Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge"  and  Coop* 
er's  "History  of  the  Navy." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Qaeen  Victoria  held 
a  Privy  Council  at  Buckingham  Palace,  at  which 
she  announced  her  intention  to  marry  her  cousin, 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Oreville  wrote  in  his  diary  that  "about  eighty 
Privy  Councillors  were  present,  the  folding-doors  J^^JjJ 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Queen  came  in,  attired 
in  a  plain  morning  gown,  but  wearing  a  necklace 
containing  Prince  Albert's  portrait.    She  read  the 
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declaration  io  a  clear,  Bonoroos,  sweet  tone  of  Toioe, 
bot  her  hand  trembled  bo  ezoessiTely  that  I  woodu 
she  was  able  to  read  the  paper  which  she  held." 

All  this  time  the  agitation  for  the  People's  Char- 
ter in  England  went  on  unabated.  In  the  aatamn, 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London  was  temporarily 
taken  possession  of  by  a  large  body  of  Ohartisti. 
Churches  were  likewise  entered  in  Mancheatw. 

^^  At  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  an  organized  at- 

g^^^  tempt  was  made,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Froit 
and  Zephaoiah  Williams,  to  rescue  Henry  V^incent 
from  prison.  Armed  with  guos,  crowbars  and  pick- 
axes the  mob  poured  into  the  town  twenty  tbonaand 
strong.  They  were  met  by  a  small  body  of  soldiery, 
and  after  a  sb&rp  conBict  were  scattered  with  a  loaa 
<^  ten  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  The  leaders  wers 
arrested  and  condemned  in  court.  A  vast  periodi* 
oal  literature  kept  alive  the  agitation.  Among  tha 
new  Chartist  newspapers  were  the  "Northern  Star," 

Themiar-  the  property  and  the  organ  of  Feargus  O'Connor; 

fi^^  the  London  "Despatch";  the  Edinbargh  **Nev 
Scotsman";  the  Newcastle  "Northern  Libemfaw"; 
the  Birmingham  "Journalf"  and  many  ( 
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THE  Ohinese  edict  prohibiting  all  trade  and 
intercourse  with  England  was  put  in  force 
on  Janaary  5.  The  English  missionaries  in 
China  fled  to  Hong  Kong,  which  port  was  put  in 
readiness  for  defence  against  the  Chinese.  ^i^^^J^ISSiSS 
Britain  declared  war,  and  sent  oat  an  expeditions^ 
consisting  of  4,000  troops  on  board  twenty-fiye  trans- 
ports, with  a  convoy  of  fifteen  men-of-war. 

In  South  Africa,  during  January,  the  Boers  in- 
flicted a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Zulus  under  I)in-|b„|o| 
gaan.     The  Zulu  King  himself  was  killed.    His"^*"***" 
brother,  Upanda,  succeeded  him  as  ruler. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the  legislative 
union  of  Upper  ajid  Lower  Canada  was  at  last 
effected,  after  a  separation  of  forty-nine  l^^^'rt^Ag^^ 
Each  had  equal  representation  in  the  common  £$^*^ 
legislature,  with  practical  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country  of  responsible  gdvemment 
Kingston  was  selected  as  the  new  seat  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  shifted  presently  to  Montreal.  To 
settle  the  long  pending  boundary  dispute  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  commission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Lord  Ashburton  for  Eng- 
land and  Daniel  Webster  for  America.  Between 
the  line  claimed  by  Great  Britain  and  that  demanded 
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by  the  United  States  lay  12,000  Bqnare  miles  of  ter- 
ritory.    The  oommiBsion  eat  all  the  year. 

The  American  Senate  early  in  the  year  passed  the 
Sab-Trcasary  bill.  By  this  meaaure  it  was  reqnized 
that  the  national  funds  should  be  kept  at  Wasbing- 
ton,  and  in  federal  sub-treasuries  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  WashingtoD 
office.  The  first  National  OonTentioD  ■gwinrt  imti- 
slavery  met  at  Albany.  James  Q.  Bimey,  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  vas  nominated  for  President.  The  Wbigs 
were  incensed  at  the  nomination  and  Bimey  with- 
drew. The  Democratic  National  Oonvention  at  Bal- 
timore unanimously  reaominated  Van  Bureo.  The 
political  campaign  that  followed  began  a  new  era  in 
American  electiona.  The  facilities  of  transit  effected 
by  the  railroads  now  first  rendered  possible  immense 
gatherings  at  central  points.  In  May,  20,000  politi- 
cal followers  gathered  at  Baltimore  in  HarriBui's 
mterest.  The  contest  bad  just  opened,  when  a  lead* 
ing  Democratio  paper  stated  "if  some  one  woald  pre- 
sent Harrison  with  a  barret  of  cider  he  would  sit 
down  on  a  log  content  and  happy  the  rest  ot  his 
days."  The  Ic^  cabin  and  bard  older  jog  fianli> 
with  became  the  emblems  of  the  Whigs.  Log  oabim 
snngB  were  heard,  with  shouts  for  "Tippeoanoe,  and 
Tyler  too."  All  the  Middle  States  gave  thurma- 
jorities  to  Harrison.  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elaeted 
by  a  Toto  of  1,276,017  to  1,128,703  for  Van  Bonn. 
It  was  a  political  reTolntion,  breaking  the  Demo- 
cratio success  of  forty  years.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  obtained  his  first 
American  patent  on  the  telegraph.    William  Diaper 
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of  New  York  tamed  out  the  most  successf  al  daguer- 
reotype  portraits  yet  obtained.  Florence,  the  actor,  ^'o'®"** 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  National  Theatre  in 
Philadelphia,  while  Fanny  EUsler  appeared  at  thegjgg 
Park  Theatre  in  New  York  City.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  published  the  **Dial."  Other  notable  pub- 
lications in  American  letters  were  Poe's  **Tales  of 
the  Arabesque  and  Grotesque,"  Willis's ''Loiterings 
of  Travel,''  Cooper's  ** Pathfinder,"  and  Dana's 
*'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

In  Central  and  South  America,  it  was  likewise  a 
year  of  political  upheavals.     The  Yankee  settlers  of 
Texas  maintained  their  independence  against  Mex- 
ico.    Their  movement  was  joined  by  the  Northern  j^^ 
States  along  the  Rio    Grande.     The    independent 
State  of  New  Mexico  was  formed.     Yucatan  like- 
wise became  an  independent  government.     On  July  Y«caun 
25,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
General  Urrea  captured  in  person  President  Busta-  ^^?^2?* 
mente.     After  two  days  Bustamente  was  released 
GO  a  pledge  of  general  amnesty  and  administrative 
reforms.     Santander,  the  first  President  of  Colom- 
bia, died  in  May.     The  election  of  Marquez  to  the 
Presidency  was  followed  by  civil  war.    The  province 
of  Cartagena  seceded  from  Colombia.     The  union  of 
Central  American  States  was  dissolved,  and  Costa 
Rica  became  an  independent  republic.     In  Brazil, 
another    political     overturn    resulted    in    material 
changes  in  the  Constitution.     In  July,  the  Brazil- ^S'***^ 
ian  Legislature  declared  Dom  Pedro  II.,  then  still 
under  age,  Emperor  of  Brazil.     In  the  Argentine g^2|^ 
Republic,  General  Lavalle,  who  had  taken  the  field  '^^ 
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agunat  his  opponeatB,  wu  utterly  dcloatad  sod  ihot. 
A  new  ti^atj  was  coDoloded  between  Aigentuui  and 
Uoaterideo. 
HfirtiM  -'-'*  *^®  distant  Soath  Seaa,  the  Sawkiiui  iaianda 
JSJ^^iMd  were  reoognized  aa  an  independent  kingdom  I7 
the  Powers  on  the  condition  that  free  aooe«  be 
given  to  white  miaaionarieB  and  the  teaobings  d 
Ohristianity. 

la  regard  to  the  aSaira  of  the  Orient,  the  Powen 
(oDnd  agreement  more  difficolt.  FraDoe  gave  oon- 
tinaed  BQpport  to  the  preteDBiona  of  Mehemet  Ali  of 
Egypt  against  Tarkej.  The  French  scheme  to  an- 
tioipate  Baasia's  deaigaa  on  ConstanUnopIe  by  a  dia- 
membennent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Meliemet  Ali  at  CongtBDtinople  found 
little  favor  with  the  Powers.  The  Boasian  statea* 
men  understood  the  trne  weakness  of  Tork^,  and 
were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  llettemiob  and 
Itord  Palmerston  clang  to  tbe  belief  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  coald  still  be  reconstrncted.  Thus  Lord 
Palmerston  said  at  tbia  time:  "AU  tiiat  we  bear 
about  the  decay  of  the  Turkiab  Emfnie,  and  its 
being  a  dead  body,  or  a  sapless  tnink,  and  ao  forth, 
is  pare  and  nnadalterated  nonsense."  Hettemioh 
affected  to  look  npon  Mehemet  Ali  h  a  mere  rebet 
At  last,  on  Jnly  16,  tbe  negotiators  <rf  Oreafc  Brit- 
ain, Bussia,  Aostria  and  Prosaia,  witboot  waiting 
for  France,  conoloded  a  treaty  at  Londm.  Egypt 
was  offered  to  Mehemet  Ali  in  perpetniky  with 
aonthwn  Syria  for  his  lifetime.  If  tbia  oBtt  mm 
not  accepted  within  ten  days,  E^pt  alone  waa 
to  be  ceded;  if,  after  twen^  days,  tbia  altomatin 
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were  not  accepted,  joint  action  was  to  be  taken 
against  Mehemet  AH. 

The  exclusion  of  France  from  the  concert  of 
Europe  aroused  a  storm  of  anger  at  Paris.  Guizot,  pranoe 
the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  expostulated  *^^^^ 
with  Lord  Palmerston.  Thiers,  then  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  France,  issued  orders  for  an  increase  of  the 
strength  of  army  and  navy.  The  long-delayed  for- 
tifications at  Paris  were  begun.  Military  spirit  was 
so  awakened  in  France  that  the  familiar  cry  was 
raised  to  avenge  Waterloo  and  recover  the  Rhine. 
The  Germans  fiercely  resented  this  threat  of  inya-Fr«ooh 

pretemioQi 

sion,  prompted  largely  by  French  exasperation  overg^j^ 
the  turn  which  Egyptian  affairs  had  taken.  Even 
the  Bhenish  provinces,  which  owed  so  much  to 
France,  shared  in  this  national  feeling.  It  was  al 
this  time  that  Becker,  himself  a  man  from  the  Rhine, 
wrote  the  lines  which  in  later  years  became  one  of 
Germany's  most  famous  war  songs: 

"Bie  sollen  ihu  nichl  haben 


Deo  freieo  deutschen  Bhein.** 

Alfred  de  M  asset  answered  this  with   his  defiant 
verses: 

"Nout  avona  eu  votre  Rhin  Allemand."  deSSnoS 

Under  the  stress  of  this  new  military  ardor  in 
France,  agitation  was  revived  for  the  return  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to 
France.  The  consent  of  the  British  Government 
having  been  obtained,  a  decree  to  this  effect  was 
passed  by  the  French  Chambers.  Other  events 
helped  to  fan  to  fresh  life  the  smouldering  flames 
of    Ni4x>leonic    imperialism.     Thus    the  death  of 
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Lncien  Booaparte,  Napoleon's  eldest  brother,  and 
^S^'°of  Marshal  MauDontild,  hero  of  Wagram,  recalled 
a  host  of  Napoleonic  memories.  On  Aagost  6, 
Prince  Loais  Napoleon  deemed  the  time  ripe  for 
another  Napoleonic  rising.  Grossing  over  from 
England  witb  General  Moltenon  and  fifty  followers 
he  attempted  to  incite  an  insurrection  at  Vimereaz 
near  Bonlogoe.  Be  hoped  to  re-enact  the  events 
Lauia  ^  after  Elba.  Once  more  his  plana  ended  in  a  flasoo. 
^^  "Bonaparte  or  not,  I  see  in  you  only  a  conspirator," 
exclaimed  Colonel  Pnygelier.  Tbe  conspirators  fled 
back  to  their  boat  and  capsized.  Lonia  Napoleon 
was  taken  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
within  the  fortress  of  Ham.  As  a  sop  to  popular 
feeling,  King  Louis  Philippe  permitted  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Oreat  Napoleon  to  be  replaced  on  the 
column  of -the  Grande  Arm^  in  Paris. 

In  England,  great  popular  rejoicings  had  been 
oocasioQed  by  the  marriage  of  Queen  Viotorift  to 
priDca  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Cobnrg.  A  bill  vas  passed 
Aibert  appointing  the  Prince  Consort  regent  of  Bngland 
in  case  of  the  Queen's  death.  The  royal  cQaple 
were  well  matched..  The  credit  of  having  brought 
about  thia  marriage  was  chiefly  due  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne. The  tactful  conduct  of  Prince  Albert  aftet 
tbe  marriage  fully  justified  his  choice.  Yet  Frincn 
Albert  was  never  popular  in  England.  Parliament 
OQt  down  his  proposed  income  from  the  Crown  by 
nearly  one  half.  The  lower  classes  were  prejudiced 
against  him  as  a  foreigner,  while  the  nobility  and 
army  turned  against  him  when  they  found  that  ho 
preferred  the  society  of  men  eminent  for  thttr  intel- 
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leotoal  attainments  to  that  of  dakea  and  maiqniiei. 
On  Jnne  10,  an  insane  pot-boy  named  Oxford  t^fSxptto 
tempted  to  assassiDate  the  Qneen  and  the  Prince  vioiorift 
Gonscrt  with  a  pistol.  The  would-be  asBaaain  was 
confined  in  an  asylum.  On  November  21,  Queen 
Victoria  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  child,  Angnsta, 
who  subsequently  became  Empress  of  Germany. 

Other  English  events  of  domestic  importance  weve 
the  passage  of  the  vaccination  act,  the  introdnotioft 
of  screw  propellers  in  the  British  navy,  and  the 
State  trial   of    the  three   leaders  of  the  OhartisI 
movement  of  the  previous  year.    A  monster  peti* 
tion  subscribed  by  1,280,000  signatures  on  a  gvMt^*^ 
cylinder  was  rolled  into  Parliament     In  it  were'**^'''^ 
embodied  new  demands  for  a  bill  of  rights,  or  the 
'*  People's  Oharter/'  comprising  universal  suffrage, 
including  that  of  woman,  secret  ballots,  payment 
of   Parliamentary    representatives,    and    the   like. 
The  denial  of  this  petition   provoked  a  popular 
uprising  under   the    leadership  of  Jack  Frost   ftt^^ 
Newport,   which    had   to    be   suppressed   by  theramit 
military.     After   a    sensational    trial,  the   leaders 
were  condemned  to  deportation. 

Echoes  of  the  English  Regency  were  re-awakened 
by  the  death  of  **Beau"  Brummel,  a  dandy  after 
the  manner  of  the  French  exquisites.  It  was  a  boast  gMth  or 
of  this  leader  of  fashion  that  he  spoiled  tweo^-flver 
cravats  before  one  wc.>  tied  to  his  liking.  The 
Prince  B^gent  in  his  dress  imitated  BmmmeL  The 
offended  bean  retaliated  one  day,  when  some  ci  his 
friends  saluted  the  Prince  on  Botten  Bow,  by  ask- 
ing, **  Who  is  your  fat  friend?*'    Leigh  Hunt  im- 
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proved  upon  tbis  in  his  "Examiner"  by  deBoribing 
the  Prince  ae  "a  corpulent  Adonis  <ii  fifty."  For 
this  Hunt  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years  and  fined  ;£500.  After  Geoi^e  IT.  became 
king,  Brummel  fell  into  disfavor  end  had  to  leave 
London.  Years  later,  the  bankrupt  beau,  who  had 
been  cheated  out  of  a  snuff-box  by  Prince  George, 
presented  the  King  with  another  in  token  of  sub- 
mission. In  the  words  of  Thackeray,  "the  King 
took  the  snuff,  and  ordered  his  horses,  and  drove 
on,  and  had  not  the  grace  to  notice  his  old  com- 
panion— favorite,  rival,  enemy,  superior."  Poor 
Beau  Bruminel  died  in  extreme  poverty.  Some 
of  the  striking  episodes  of  the  beau's  career  were 
dramatized  in  a  play,  which  has  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  this  leaser  light  of  modern  Englieh 
society. 

The  career  of  another  striking  figure  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Gencury  was  ended  by  the  death  of  Pogaoini, 
the  most  remarkable  of  violin  virtuosi.  The  son  of 
a  poor  shopkeeper,  with  little  musical  knowledge, 
but  of  some  proficiency  on  the  mandolin,  Paganini 
received  an  indifferent  early  schooling  io  music. 
After  the  boy  had  come  under  the  tutelage  of  Costa, 
the  orchestral  leader  of  Genoa,  his  progress  od  the 
violin  was  rapid.  At  the  age  of  eight  be  composed 
a  violin  sonata.  Sood  he  surpassed  his  instrnotors. 
At  sixteen  he  ran  away  fron  bis  father,  after  a  con- 
cert at  Lucca,  and  made  a  tour  of  his  own  through 
Italy.  Already  be  was  addicted  to  gambling  and 
other  forms  of  dissipation.  At  Leghorn  he  had  to 
sell  his  violin  to  pay  a  gambling  debt    A  French- 
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man,  M.  Levron,  lent  him  his  own  (iaameio 
riohn.  When  he  heard  him  play  on  il  he  was 
so  channed  that  he  made  him  a  pieaeat  of  the 
instrument.  Pa«:anini  kept  the  Qaarnero  throogti- 
oat  the  rest  ol  his  life.  It  was  the  tnnung-poiot 
of  his  career.  After  two  years  of  incessant  pra^ 
tice,  Paganini  appeared  in  public  again  at  Luccai 


where  he  aroused  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  hiBForemiMt 
novel  performances  on  the  G  string.  For  the  next  yirtu<w> 
twenty  years  he  travelled  and  played  throughout 
Italy,  vanquishing  all  rivals.  His  superstitious 
countrymen  believed  him  to  be  in  league  with  the 
£vil  One,  an  impression  which  Paganini  loved  to 
confirm  by  dark  utterances  and  eccentricities  ol 
dress.  Not  until  1828  did  he  leave  his  own  coun- 
try to  gather  foreign  laurels.  His  first  appearance 
at  Vienna  was  an  unprecedented  triumph.  The  Em* 
peror  appointed  him  court  violinist  and  the  city  of 
Vienna  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  From 
there  he  made  a  triumphal  tour  through  Europe,  ap- 
pearing in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged the  most  wonderful  violinist  that  had 
ever  been  heard.  He  soon  amassed  a  colossal  for- 
tune. Withal,  Paganini  was  almost  as  much  a  char- 
latan as  he  was  an  original  genius.  He  liked  to  iin-Q^^Q^^^ 
press  his  audiences  by  fantastic  eccentricities  and  by  ®*'*^'*'*" 
mere  tricks  of  legerdemain,  such  as  dropping  and 
catching  bis  instrument,  or  breaking  one  string  aftw 
another  to  Unish  his  concert  on  one  alone.  Other 
tricks  of  virtuosity,  such  as  tuning  up  the  A  string 
by  a  semi-tone,  left  hand  pizzicato,  or  his  double 
thirds,  were  executed  with  such  stupendous  tech- 
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niqoe  that  they  held  ooDnoiaseorg  and  amatenn 
spellbound.  Hia  individaality,  in  faot,  was  so  ab- 
Qormal  that  it  rendered  him  noflt  to  play  witii  others 
in  quartets  or  other  obamber  mosio.  As  a  man  he 
had  all  the  worst  faults  of  a  genios.  The  vast  sams 
of  money  which  he  aoonmalated  were  gambled  away. 
His  whole  life  was  di^raoed  by  aubridled  sensoality 
ooapled  with  sordid  ararice.     This  explains  in  a 

^^       measure  Paganini's  inferior  rank  as  a  oomposer. 

Jgjjp"^  Famous  are  his  variatioDB  on  the  tune  "God  Save 
the  King,"  hia  "Studies,"  his  twenty  rariations  on 
"II  Carnevale  di  Venezia,"  and  the  oonoert  atl^ro 
"Perpetual  Motion."  The  celebrated  twenty-foar 
violin  oapricci,  written  early  in  P^anini's  career, 
have  been  rendered  familiar  by  their  transcriptionB 
to  the  pianoforte  by  Schumann  and  Lisst.  Poganini 
died  from  the  results  of  dissipation.  He  left  his 
famous  Qnarnero  fiddle  to  his  birthplace,  Clenoa. 

Pnidwick      ^"  Germany,  King  Frederick   Wiliiam  III.  of 

Kin'g'^"'' Prussia  died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Frederick  William  IV.  The  pending 
dispute  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  the 
Vatican,  arising  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Bheuish 
priests  to  sanction  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  found  a  temporary  adjastment  by  the 
new  king's  concessions  to  the  clei^y. 

In  England,  too,  church  questions  temporarily 
rose  uppermost  during  debates  in  Parliament  OTor 
the  proposed  government  assistance  to  schools  in 
which  the  Donay  Bible,  or  Roman  Catholic  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  used.  On  account  of  ^ese 
Parliamentary  debates,  and  the  attempted  reform  of 
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Irish  registration  by  which  more  Boman  Catholic 
voters  were  to  be  admitted,  a  loud  anti-Popery  cry  SSSSSSii* 
was  raised  by  the  English  Tories.  Once  more  the 
House  of  Peers  rejected  a  bill  for  removing  the 
political  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  after  its  passage 
through  the  Commons  by  a  handsome  majority  of 
118  yeas.  The  attention  of  Englishmen  at  this  time 
was  diverted  to  questions  of  foreign  policy.  The 
British  expedition  against  China  had  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  Kiver  in  June.  A  naval 
blockade  was  established  in  Chinese  waters.  The 
Chinese  retaliated  by  offering  a  reward  for  every  chineM 

naval 

Englishman  taken,  and  a  prize  of  $20,000  for  the^>^*fi^*<^ 
destruction  of  a  British  man-of-war.  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer  sent  an  expedition  against  the  Island  of 
Chusan.  The  Chinese  officials  refused  to  surrender 
until  after  the  city  of  Tinghai  had  been  all  but  de- 
molished by  the  EDglish  guns.  Tinghai  was  madechusMT^ 
a  British  base  of  supplies,  but  proved  a  very  un- 
healthy place.  The  Chinese  capture  of  an  English 
subject,  Vincent  Stanton,  was  followed  by  a  British 
expedition  into  the  Canton  River.  The  barrier  forts, 
after  a  heavy  bombardment,  were  taken  by  storm. 
Stanton  was  released.  The  British  fleet  made  dem- 
onstrations at  Amay,  Ningpo,  and  in  the  Oulf  of 
Pechili.  Emperor  Taouk-Wang  sent  for  troops  from 
the  interior.  Mandarin  Lin,  who  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  British,  was  degraded  and  was 
succeeded  by  Viceroy  Keshen  of  Peiho.     Keshen 

• 

received  Lord  Palmerston^s  formal  demands  upon 
China  and  forwarded  them  to  Pekin.  By  dilatory 
tactics  he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  breathing  space. 
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Ib  India,  the  British  ooeopatioa  of  Kabol  ooa- 
a  tinned.  New  troable  broke  oat  in  Bonnn  when 
the  British  Beeidenl  was  expelled  from  Ara.  An 
expedition  had  to  be  sent  Bgainet  Banna.  The  death 
of  Banjit  Singh  led  to  a  series  <rf  revolntions  wliioh 
shook  the  Sikh  domiDion  to  its  foandationa.  The 
soooesBire  deaths  of  Banjit  Singh's  son  and  geand- 
son,  who  had  soooeeded  him  ss  Maharajas,  led  to  a 
general  belief  thai  the;  had  been  mardered  hj  the 
Prime  Minister,  Bhian  Singh.  All  the  ehief  Krdan 
rose  against  Dhian.  The  Sikh  army  of  Khalaak, 
□ombering  7,000  soldiers,  beoune  a  menaoe  for  Hfai> 
dnstan.  In  July,  the  British  garrison  o(  Kelat  is 
Belnohistan  was  overpowered  bj  the  natires.  Iiotd 
Auckland  had  to  prepare  another  expedition  to  K> 
store  English  prestige  in  that  qaart«*,  Kelat  was 
retaken  by  the  British  in  Morember.  New  etmipU- 
oationB  arose  at  Herat.  This  had  long  been  the  boae 
of  ooDtentioQ  between  Great  Britain  and  Bnasia  in 
Oentrol  A^ia.  British  asoendenoy  oyer  Hemt  had 
been  gained  by  large  financial  sabsidies,  which  had 
been  spent  in  frostrating  the  designs  ot  the  Persians 
and  Bussians  in  that  qaartm.  Major  d'Arcy  Todd, 
the  English  envoy  at  Herat,  incensed  by  King  Ktan' 
ram's  oontinned  dealings  with  Bnsgia,  witbtield  the 
farther  payment  ot  the  British  sobudies,  anleas 
British  troops  were  admitted  to  Hetat.  The  ritna- 
tion  became  so  scnte  that  Major  Todd  on  his  own 
authority  threw  np  his  post  and  left  HeraL  It  was 
a  severe  setback  for  British  inflaenoa  in  Oentinsl 
Asia.  Lord  Auckland  in  exasperation  iIIiiiiiImiiiI  hia 
UBtwbile  ambassador  fnxn  politioal  employ.    Vodd 
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fomid  a  soldier's  death  on  the  field  of  Ferozeehahar. 
The  oontinaed  rebellion  of  the  Sarawacks  in  Borneo 
gare  the  British  an  opportunity  for  interferenoe 
there.  Sir  James  Brooke,  at  the  head  of  a  British 
expedition,  helped  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  in  quell- 
ing the  rising. 

The  operations  of  the  international  coalition 
against  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt  had  now  begun. 
Though  the  Viceroy's  soldiers  lay  on  Turkish  soil 
without  a  foe  before  them,  and  France  stood  at  his  ^fn^am 
back,  Mehemet  Ali  found  himself  checkmated. 
While  Bussia  undertook  to  keep  Ibrahim's  army 
out  of  CSonstantinople,  all  French  support  was  neu- 
tralized by  Germany's  mobilization  on  the  Bhine. 
A  naval  squadron,  composed  of  British  and  Aus- 
trian warships,  was  free  to  land  the  Turkish  forces 
in  Syria.  On  October  10,  Commodore  Napier  bom- 
barded Beyrout.  The  Syrians  were  armed  against 
their  Egyptian  oppressors.  On  November  S,  the 
British  and  Austrian  fleets  captured  Acre.  Ibra- 
him, with  the  remains  of  his  army,  fell  back  toward 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  When  the  British  fleet  ar- 
rived before  Alexandria,  Mehemet  Ali  made  haste  to 
come  to  terms.    In  contravention  of  the  ultimatum  ifeh«m0t 

All  brought 

of  the  Powers,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  heredi-^**™* 
tary  dominion  over  Egypt  upon  relinquishment  of 
Syria,  and  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  had  been  be- 
trayed into  his  hands.  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  later 
years,  while  speaking  of  his  part  in  this  expedition 
in  Parliament,  said:  *'I  was  ashamed  for  my  country 
and  for  myself." 
The    humiliating    position    forced   upon  France 
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osnied    the   downfall   of  (he  ICinutry  of  ThietB. 

^i^^      Marshal  Soult  ma  plaoed  at  the  head  of  afiain. 

Ouizot  was  recalled  Irom  bis  uabasBy  at  London  to 

take  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  A^ira.    He  aaoceeded 

ia  reetoriag  France  to  her  former  place  in  the  oon- 

oert  of  Europe.     The   Frenob  Governmeat  joined 

with  the  other  powers  in  the  restoration  of  the  an* 

oieat  rale  ai  the  Ottoman  £mpiie  hj  which  all  f<»^ 

eign  warships  were  exoladed  from  the  Boephonu 

^^*^     and  the  Dardanelles.     Boasia  thereby  virtaally  oon- 

'~^''*^  ceded  the  abrogation  of  her  treaty  of  Unlriar  Ske- 

lessL    On  the  other  band,  Sebastopol  and  the  Bos- 

sian  arBenals  of  the  Eozine  were  thus  safegoarded 

•gainst  aay  maritime  attack  except  by  Turkey. 

The  revival  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  by  sooh 
writers  as  Stranger,  ijamartine,  and  ?iot<»r  Hogo^ 
together  with  other  influences  which  served  to  keep 
Imght  the  glories  of  the  Empire,  bore  their  fruit  ia 
the  return  of  Napoleon's  remains  to  France.  On 
October  16,  his  body  had  been  removed  from  th« 
simple  tomb  at  fib.  Helaoa.  On  November  80,  th« 
g^^^^aoo'a  B)]ip  bearing  Napoleon's  remains  arrived  at  Ober> 
"*''™^  boorg.  A  million  francs  were  voted  by  the  Cham* 
betB  for  the  new  sepolobre  under  the  dome  of  the 
chapel  of  the  HAtel  dea  Invalides.  On  this  oooasioa 
great  pnblioity  was  given  to  Lord  Palmeraton's  let- 
ter to  Ambassador  OranviUe:  "The  govemmeDt  ot 
her  British  Majesty  hope  that  the  promptnea  of  their 
response  to  this  Frenob  request  will  be  oonaidered 
in  Fmnoe  as  a  proof  of  their  desire  to  efface  all  traces 
of  those  national  animosities  which,  daring  the  life  of 
the  Emperor  armed  against  each  other  the  Freooh 
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and  English  nations.  The  government  of  her  Maj- 
esty are  oonfident  that  if  such  sentimeDts  still  exist 
anywherei  they  will  be  baried  in  the  tomb  in  which 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  are  to  be  laid."  Napo- 
leon's reburial  was  witnessed  by  a  million  of  persona 
including  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  line  to  do  him  honor.  The  ceremonies 
were  attended  by  the  royal  family  and  all  the  digni- 
taries of  France,  excepting  only  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  great  Napoleon.  As  it  happened,  those 
of  the  Napoleonides  that  were  not  dead  were  either 
in  exile  or  in  prison. 

Shortly  before  this,  great  havoc  had  been  wrought  pi^o^  i^ 
in  France  by  disastrous  inundations  of  the  Saone 
and  Bhone.  The  water,  which  covered  60,000  acres, 
and  flooded  Lyons,  rose  higher  than  it  had  within 
260  years.  In  Greece,  a  tremendous  earthquake  laid 
the  city  of  Zante  in  ruins.  These  catastrophes  were  ^^  of 
made  the  object  of  special  study  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  where  Agassiz  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
epoch-making  discourses  on  the  glacial  period. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  wretched  Spain  suf- 
fered another  political  upheaval.  After  the  }ast 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  by  Gen- 
eral Cabrera,  in  July,  the  Queen-Begent  found  her- 
self confronted  by  a  strong  democratic  party  both  in 
the  Cortes  and  the  country.  The  scandals  of  her 
private  life  undermined  her  political  authority.  By 
an  insurrection  at  Barcelona  she  was  forced  to  call 
in  General  Espartero,  the  chief  of  the  Progressist 
party,  as  her  Prime  Minister.  Bather  than  submit  jg^ff^ 
to  his  demands  she  abdicated  the  Begenoy  in  Octo- 
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ber  and  left  Spain.  Espartero,  toward  the  oloee  of 
the  year,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Cortea  as  Begent 
of  Spain.  His  first  measurea  turned  a  large  part  of 
the  people  against  him.  On  December  29,  aa  a  re- 
snlt  of  the  growing  discussiona  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  clergy,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was  expelled 

Espa^ro  ^"^  Madrid.  Thereafter  £spartero  and  the  clerical 
party  of  Spain  were  at  da^era'  pointB. 

This  year  Friedrich  Orerbeok  flniafaed  hia  master^ 
piece,  the  "Triumph  of  fieligion  and  the  Arts." 
This  German  artist,  at  the  time  when  the  olassioism 
of  David  was  at  its  height,  had  become  hia  moat 
strenuous  opponent,  and  had  brought  about  the 
regeneration,  of  the  German  religious  school  of 
painting.  He  and  several  of  his  followers  formed 
the  Kazarites,  whose  fundamental  principle  was  that 

OTsrbeck  art  existed  only  for  the  service  of  religion.  Over- 
beck's  frescoes  of  the  "History  of  Joseph"  and 
"Jerusalem  Delivered"  are  best  known.  Among 
bis  paintings  of  this  period,  "The  Entrance  of  Christ 
into  Jemsalem"  at  Laebeck,  "Christ  on  the  Monnt 
of  Olives"  at  Hambarg,  and  "The  Coronation  of 
Mary"  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  are  the  most 
celebrated. 
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1841 

THE  dilatory  tactics  of  Viceroy  Keshen  in  China 
had  prolonged  the  negotiations  there  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  In  the  meanwhile  a  large  Chi- 
nese army  was  gathering  in  the  interior.  Early  in 
the  year,  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries, orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  Bogue 
forte.  On  January  7,  1,500  British  troops  were 
landed  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  forts  at  Chuen- 
pee.  After  a  sharp  cannonade  by  the  fleets,  the  British 
forts  were  carried  by  a  storming  party  under  Cap-  Boeue 
tain  Herbert.  Simultaneously  the  forts  at  Taikok 
were  destroyed  by  the  fleet,  and  their  Chinese  garri- 
son was  routed  by  landing  parties.  Several  Chinese 
junks  were  sunk  during  the  engagement.  In  all 
the  Chinese  lost  some  1,500  men  in  casualties;  the 
British  losses  were  small.  After  the  capture  of  the 
Bogiie  forts,  Viceroy  Keshen  came  to  terms.  He 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  money  indemnity  and  to  cede 
Hong  Kong  absolutely.  On  January  29,  HongHwKooc 
Kong  was  declared  a  British  possession,  and  was^^'**° 
h^^avily  garrisoned  with  the  troops  transferred  from 
Chusan.  The  importance  of  the  new  acquisition  was 
scarcely  realized  by  Englishmen  at  the  time. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  proved  but  tempo- 
rary.    Keshen  was  degraded  and  banished.      Em- 
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peror  Taouk-Wang  issued  an  edict  that  he  waa  re- 
solved "to  destroy  and  wash  the  foreigners  awaj, 
without  remorse."  Resheo's  Bucoesaor,  Elang,  re- 
chbMM  pudiated  the  convention  signed  bj  his  predecesaor. 
nfia^^  On  February  25,  the  British  proceeded  to  attack  the 
inner  line  of  forts  guarding  the  approaohes  to  Can- 
ton. The  formidable  lines  of  Anunghoy,  with  bat- 
teries of  two  hundred  guns,  were  carried  in  the  flnt 
rush.  In  quick  succession  the  other  positions  of  the 
Chinese  were  taken,  until,  on  March  1,  the  English 
BHtiih  squadron  drew  up  in  Whampoa  Beaoh,  under  the 
outoD  very  walls  of  Canton.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  to  take  command  of  the  Bri^h  forces,  a 
brief  armistice  was  granted.  After  a  few  days,  hoa- 
tilities  were  renewed  by  the  capture  of  the  outer  line 
of  defences.  Under  the  threat  of  immediate  military 
occupation,  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  came  to  terms. 
On  March  18,  the  British  reoccupied  their  opiom 
factories  in  Canton.  Emperor  Taouk- Wang's  aoti- 
foreign  policy  remained  unshaken.  He  appointed  a 
new  oommissioQ  of  three  maodarins  to  govern  Can- 
ton, and  collected  an  army  of  60,000  men  in  that 
province.  In  May,  Captain  Elliot  was  insnlted  in 
the  streets  of  Canton.  He  sent  for  reinforoementa 
from  Sir  Hugh  Gough  at  Hong  Kong.  A  notice 
was  issued  advising  all  Englishmen  to  leave  Canton 
that  day.  On  the  following  night  the  Chinese 
l^S'rr  Backed  the  opium  warehouses  and  fired  apon  the 
dMtrayed  Q^j^jg^  ships  lying  at  anchor.  Fire  rafts  were  let 
loose  against  the  squadron,  but  drifted  astray.  The 
British  promptly  took  the  offensive.  They  sank 
forty  war  junks,  and  dismantled  the  Chinese  bst- 
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tnim.  On  May  21,  Sir  Hagh  Gongh  arriTad  at 
Canton  with  all  his  forces.  The  fleet  ad^anoed  up  Sraiteded 
the  Macao  passage,  and  troops  were  landed  under 
anQBaally  difficult  oiroumstances.  The  Ohinese 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  this,  preferring  to  await 
the  British  attack  in  a  strong  line  of  intrenohments 
north  of  the  city.  On  May  25,  two  Britiah  oolomiui 
of  8,000  men  each,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery 
and  fifty-two  rockets,  advanced  to  the  attack  across 
the  sacred  burial  grounds.  Three  of  the  hill  forts 
were  carried  with  slight  loss.  At  the  fourth  fort 
desperate  resistance  was  encountered.  After  this 
fort  had  succumbed  to  a  bayonet  attack  the  Chinese 
rallied  in  an  open  camp  one  mile  to  the  rear.  In- 
trenohments were  thrown  up  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity. The  British  troops,  led  by  the  Boyal  Irish 
Fusilieis,  streamed  over  the  open  ground  and  scat- 
tered the  remaining  forces  of  the  Chinese*  The 
brilliancy  of  this  exploit  was  dimmed  by  the  slaugh* 
ter  of  Chinamen  while  asking  quarter.  The  British 
losses  were  70  killed  and  wounded.  A  general  at- 
tack on  the  city  was  ordered  for  the  next  day.  A 
fierce  hurricane  and  deluge  of  rain  frustrated  this 
plan.  During  the  day  the  Canton  mandarins  came 
to  terms.  They  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
$6,000,000,  and  to  withdraw  their  tro(^  sixty  miles; 
from  the  city.  A  few  days  after  this,  when  $6,000,* 
000  oi  the  indemnity  had  already  been  paid,  the 
Chinese  broke  the  armistice  by  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  British  camp.  Instead  of  driving  the  at* 
tack  home,  the  Chinese  soldiers,  some  10,000  in 
number,  contented  themselves  with  waving  their 
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la  die  deteaoe  of  the  cafntal  city  Tinghei, 
£eo,  Ifae  Ohineee  geDeral-in-chief,  was  killed.  All 
liis  oAoen  fell  with  him.  Leaving  a  gairiaoii  at 
Chaaan,  the  British  attaoked  Ohinhai  on  the  ntain- 


ChiiMta 

lancL    Here  the   Oliinese  suffered    their   heaviest 


Af  tor  this  victory  the  oity  of  Ningpo  was 
oocmpied  withoat  opposition.  The  inhabitants  shnfe 
themselves  up  and  wrote  on  their  doors:  ^'Snbmis- 
UV6  people.'*  Nevertheless,  Ningpo  was  pat  to  ran* 
soffi,  nnder  threats  of  immediate  pillage.  More 
Briiiah  troops  and  warships  were  arriving  to  eariy 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  when  news  arrived  of  dis-AnindtaD 

divwiiga 

astrons  events  in  Afghanistan.  Troops  had  to  be 
diverted  in  that  direotion,  and  a  more  definite  set- 
tlement of  the  Chinese  question  was  accordingly 
postponed. 

The  attention  of  Englishmen  at  home  was  all  but 
engrossed  by  domestic  topics.  In  Parliament,  the 
of^MMition  foond  its  strongest  issue  in  the  long  de- 
nuinded  reform  of  the  Com  Laws.  Varioos  dream-  ^JSmST 
stanoes,  snch  as  increase  of  popalation  and  bad  har- 
vests, oontribated  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  front 
The  retaliatory  tari£b  adopted  by  America,  Bassia, 
France,  Sweden  and  the  German  ZoUverein  had  their 
serioas  effect  on  British  trade.  The  resulting  finan* 
cial  depression  engendered  discontent  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Biohard  Cobden  came  into  prominence  ^_^ 
with  his  free  trade  views.  Then  began  the  great  ^'^^'^ 
straggle  over  the  Corn  Laws  which,  until  its  settle* 
menty  remained  the  most  important  question  of  the 
dmy  in  England.  Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  by  its 
attempt  to  adjust  the  sugar  bounties,  and  inciden* 
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tally  the  Oorn  Laws,  dealt  the  flnt  formidable  blow 
agaiost  the  great  syatem  of  monopoly  called  proteo- 
tioD.  The  governmeat'B  propoeala  od  that  Bnbjeot 
were  denoanced  as  an  eDoonragement  of  the  produce 
of  the  sagars  of  Cuba  and  other  alave  statea  at  the 
expenae  of  the  British  West  Indies,  where  slavery 
had  been  abolished.  As  e  result  the  aati-staTflry 
WbigB  joined  with  the  Tories,  under  the  leadership 
of  Peel.  The  goTemment  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
^^,g  jority  of  thirty-six  Totes.  In  contraTentioa  of  Par- 
MiaiMr]'  ijamenjupy  cuatoma,  Lord  Melboame'a  Ministry  did 
not  band  in  their  resignations,  neither  did  they  see 
M^[ry  ^*  ***  disaolve  Parliament.  When  Parliament  met 
^fM*""*  again  Sir  Robert  Peel,  amid  tumultaoos  cheering 
from  his  followers,  moved  a  direct  vote  of  want  <]i 
confidence  in  the  government.  By  a  majority  of  oo« 
the  motion  was  carried.  The  dissoliition  <^  Parlia- 
ment was  announced  on  the  morrow.  The  appeal  to 
the  oonntry  resulted  in  a  strong  gain  of  Oonserra- 
Mvene  tives.  The  moribund  Ministry  made  another  at* 
tempt  to  carry  their  measures  before  retiring  from 
office.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  proposals  for  a  slid- 
ing scale  in  the  duties  on  com,  already  showed  some 
bias  toward  that  free-trade  policy  to  which  he  after- 
ward became  committed.  On  the  first  division  on 
this  question  the  government  was  outvoted  by  a 
majority  of  sixty-four.  Melhouroe's  resignation 
^^^2°"  was  of  course  followed  by  the  elevation  of  Peel  to 
the  Prime  Ministry.  Lord  Palmerston  was  replaced 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  Foreign  Offlee. 
Ijord  Lyndhurst  was  retained  in  the  Ohanoellor- 
ehip.    The  leadership  of  the  Upper  House  waa  lafk 
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to  the  Dake  of  Wellingtoii,  who  joined  the  Oabinel 
witboat  taking  any  office. 

Throughoat  the  year  indastrial  distreas  preyaUed 
in  Kngland  and  Ireland,  with  the  nsnal  oonaequenoe 
of  an  increase  in  crime.  The  yigorona  support  of 
British  trade  in  the  Far  East  was  followed  by  an 
extension  of  Christian  missions.  Thns  missionary 
work  was  resumed  in  China,  while  Livingstone 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Hottentots  of  South 

Giuvlli  of 

Africa.  The  growth  in  colonial  bishoprics  caused  |gjg|"". 
Sidney  Smith  to  say  that  soon  there  would  not  be 
a  rock  in  the  ocean  without  an  English  bishop  and 
archdeacon.  Daring  this  year  adhesiTe  postage 
stamps  were  first  used  in  England.  Wheatstone 
patented  his  alphabetic  printing  telegraph,  and  tele- 
graph wires  were  strung  as  far  as  Olasgow.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  death  of  Hook,  the  British 
humorist,  the  new  publication  of  ''Punch,  or  the 
London  Charivari,''  made  its  appearance.  One  of 
its  earliest  contributors  was  George  Cruikshank, 
the  caricaturist. 

In  British  North  America,  the  first  Parliament  of 
Canada  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  in  June. 
After  the  changes    in    the  Ministry,  Sir   Charles 
Bagett  became  Governor-General  of  Canada.     Ii^  StinSioii^ 
the  United  States,  General  Harrison  was  inaugu-MaST' 
rated  as  President.     It  rained  on  his  inauguration 
day,  and  the  aged  General  suffered  so  from  expos- 
ure that  he  contracted  pneumonia.    One  month  later 
he  died.     The  clamor  of  office-seekers  during  his 
brief  tenure  contributed  largely  to  his  death.    Har-  gg^^ 
fison  had  been  active  in  public  life  since  he  was 
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Seoratary  at  the  NorthweBt  Territwy  in  17V7.  H* 
acquired  a  national  repatation  by  bii  Tiotoiy  over 
the  Indiana  at  Tippeoanoe.  He  MTved  aa  Senator 
from  Indiana  from  1826  to  18S8,  whan  ha  beoaiM 
Minister  to  the  Bepublio  of  Colombia  in  Soath 
America.  OoDgresB,  after  aome  debate,  paaed  • 
bill  to  appropriate  one  year's  Presidential  aaUry  to 

Trior,       Oeoeral  Harrison's  widow.    Yioe-Preaideat   Tyl«r 

Prwideiit  became  President.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  he  waa 
committed  to  the  Southern  theory  of  State  lightik 
In  his  first  message  he  recognized  the  veto  f>f  the 
United  States  Bank  measure  as  approved  by  the 
nation.  This  caused  a  decisive  break  with  the  hold* 
over  Cabinet.  AU  the  members  resigned  except 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  retuoed  to  complete  Um 
Gaoadian  boundary  treaty  with  England.  The  line 
at  length  agreed  upon  gare  to  the  Doited  Statea 

bouDdwy  7,000  square  miles,  and  to  Qi-eat  Britain  5,000,  wiUi 
the  oavigaUon  of  the  St.  John's  Birer.  Lord  Ash* 
barton  in  a  speech  at  New  York  declared  that  new 
again  could  war  be  possible  between  the  two  ooiib- 
triee.  Tyler's  new  Secretary  of  State  waa  Dpham. 
The  first  measure  of  the  Whigs  was  the  repeal  of 
the  independent  Treasury  act  of  the  preriona  Oon> 
gress,  and  the  next  waa  the  establishment  of  a  gea* 
eral  system  of  bankruptcy,  and  for  distribution  ol 
the  pablio  land  revenue.  The  former  was  more  than 
a  banknipt  law;  it  waa  practically  an  insolvent  Uw 

Dn'^ui''  for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor. 
The  bill  passed  both  Honses.  The  land-revense 
distribution  waa  made  imperattre  by  the  fact  that 
various  Amerioan  States  and  munioipalitiee  owed 
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$200,000,000  to  Earopean  creditors.  These  beoame 
oneasji  and  wished  the  Federal  GoverDment  to  as- 
same  their  debts.  The  system  was  first  favored  in 
1888«  and  again  in  1889,  and  in  1840  became  a  na- 
tional issue.  Although  Calhoun  and  Benton  both 
opposed  the  measure  as  a  squandering  of  the  public 
patrimony,  it  passed  by  a  party  vote. 

A  compromise  tariff  measure,  advocated  by  Olay, 
provided  for  an  upward  scale  of  duties,  to  reach 
their  maximum   during  the  following  year.     The^«*<^ 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President.     Another  import 
tant  measure  was  that  for  the  rechartering  of  the 
National  Bank.    It  passed  both  Houses  by  a  close 
vote,  but  Tyler  vetoed  it,  to  the  consternation  (rf 
the  Whigs.     On  the  second  vote  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  was  not  obtained.     Thus  the  second 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  United  States  Bank 
resulted   in  failure.     After  this  the  Whigs  ^^l^*Tx)H<tf 
drew  their  support  from  the  Administration  they^J^^^ 
had  put  into  office. 

During  this  year,  in  America,  the  grain  drill  was 
patented.  Wilkes  explored  the  coast  of  California. 
Graham's  Magazine  was  published— one  of  the  first 
American  literary  magazines  of  high  pretensions. 
Among  its  earliest  contributors  was  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  At  the  same  time  LoDgfellow  published  his 
ballads,  Cooper  his  ^'Deerslayer,*'  and  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson  brought  out  his  philosophical  lectures  in 
essay  form. 

War  with  the  Seminoles  continued  unabated.  Id 
the  spring,  Oeneral  William  J.  Worth  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Armisted.    During  the  summer, 
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Worth  dispersed  his  troops  into  small  parties,  which 
asceaded  the  rivers  aad  penetrated  the  awampe  to 
the  islands  to  which  the  Indiana  had  retired.  Worth 
brought  Chief  Ooaooochee  to  Tampa  in  iioBS.  To 
secure  peace,  Worth  bade  him  n^une  flve  of  his 
fellow  chieftains,  who  were  to  return  to  the  Xndiana 
and  inform  them  that  unless  they  should  appear 
at  Tampa  within  a  given  time  and  give  themselyes 
npi  Ooacoochee  and  his  fellow  prisoners  would 
forthwith  be  hanged.  The  Indians  came  within 
the  appointed  time.  As  one  band  after  another 
surrendered  they  were  sent  West  to  MissiaBippL 
The  cost  of  the  war  from  first  to  last  had  been 
$40,000,000,  which  was  twice  the  sum  paid  for  the 
Territories  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  together.  It 
was  estimated  that  for  each  black  slave  brought 


Close  of     back  from  Florida  to  his  owners,  three  white  men 
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War         had  lost  their  lives,  and  $80,000  had  been  expended. 
In  Mexico,  the  Presidency  of  Bustamente  was 
superseded  by  that  of  General  Santa  Anna.     The 
northern  States  of  Mexico  maintained  their  inde- 
pendent attitude.    The  State  of  Costa  Bica  attempted 
to  withdraw  from  the  ascendant  influence  of  Guate- 
Lat^^^  mala.    About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Oartago  was 
upheavau  ^lestroyed  by  an  earthquake.    In  Oolombia,  Marquef 
maintained  himself  as  President  against  his  oppc 
nents.    The  States  of  Panama  and  Veragua  seoedf 
from  the  Colombian  TJuion,  but  the  President  p? 
vailed  upon  them  to  return  to  the  confederatioD. 
South  America,  an  expedition  from  Peru  invar 
Bolivia  and  laid  siege  to  La  Paz,  only  to  be  dr 
back.    Peru  was  now  invaded  by  an  army  from 
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IiTUii  bat  General  Bolnes,  the  newly  elected 
dent  of  Ohile,  interfered  on  behalf  of  Peru. 

In  Spain,  General  Espartero  throughout  thia  year 
oontinaed  his  preoarious  rule.  In  October,  (Jenerala 
O'Donnel  and  Concha  headed  a  rising  at  Pambulna 
in  behalf  of  the  former  Qneen-Begent  Christina. 
The  Queen^s  guard  repelled  an  attack  of  Don  Diego 
Leon  on  the  palace.  On  October  15,  Don  Diego  was  Reroito 
eaptored  and  shot.  One  week  later  O'Donnel  fled  to  ^*^ 
France.  On  the  same  day.  General  Zurbano  gained 
posseasion  of  the  citadel  and  port  of  Bilbao.  He 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Queen-Begent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  restoration 
of  the  French  entente  cordiale  with  England  and  the 
other  European  Powers  was  manifested  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  International  Convention  of  Alexan* 
dria  in  July,  and  the  quintuple  treaty  for  suppres* 
sion  of  the  slave  trade  proposed  by  the  British 
Government.  The  French  cry  for  the  forcible  re- 
covery of  the  Bhine  frontier  died  down  and  public 
funds  rose  accordingly.  Alfred  de  Musset's  second 
invective  poem  on  *'Le  Bhin  Allemand"  scarcely 
raised  a  stir.  AH  desire  for  military  conquests  was 
satisfied  for  the  moment  by  the  exploits  of  French 
arms  under  General  Bugeaud  and  the  Due  d'Aumale 
in  Algeria.  For  once  the  Arab  chiefs  of  the  Desert 
were  cowed  into  submission.  The  effect  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale's  triumphal  return  was  spoiled  somewhat 
by  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him  on  September  18. 
Under  Guizot's  guidance  the  French  Chamben 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  literature  in  France  by  their  amendmenis  to  the 
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oopyright  law,  extending  the  provisions  of  copyright 
to  a  period  of  thirty  years  after  an  author's  death. 

Death  of  Michol  Jargevitch  LermoatOT,  the  Bossian  poet, 
died  on  July  27,  as  the  resolt  of  a  duel  in  tiie  Oau- 
oasos.  His  rcHnanoe,  ^* A  Hero  of  Oar  Time^"  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  duel.  This  peek  was 
the  Bossian  spokesman  of  the  soHUilled  WeltsohiiieiB 
(world-sorrow)  which  had  come  into  vogue  with  the 
^^Sorrows  of  Werther."  Following  in  the  wako  of 
Ohateaubriand  and  Byron,  Lermontov  wrote  epie 
poems  in  a  pessimistic,  cynical  strain,  without  at- 
taining quite  the  bitterness  of  spirit  of  a  Byron  or 
Heine,  nor  the  melancholy  lyric  beauty  of  a  Lenau 
or  Leopardi.  Pre-eminent,  on  the  other  hand^  are 
his  poetical  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  wild  na* 
tional  traits  of  the  Caucasus,  which  furnished  the 
background  for  almost  all  of  his  poems.  Note* 
worthy  among  his  epics  are  *^The  Oiroassian  Bojt" 
•'Ismail  Bey,'*  "Valerik,"  ''Hadshy-Abrak,"  and 
••The  Demon."  Under  Czar  Nioholaa,  Lermoft* 
toy's  works  were  forbidden  in  Bussia.  After  lutv* 
ing  been  banished  to  the  Caucasus,  for  demanding 
revenge  for  Pushkin's  death,  the  poet  published  his 
last  brilliant  epic,  ••Song  of  Czar  Ivan  Yaalye- 
vitch,"  under  a  pseudonym. 

Q^sHBUB        In  Germany,  too,  letters  and  arts  were  flourishing. 
In  Vienna,  Nikolaus  Lenau  (Baron  Strehlnuui)  am 
his  friend,  Anastasius  Gruen  (Count  Auenpeig' 
were  the  leaders  of  a  literary  movement  iriiioh  ions 
its  counterpart  in  the  so-oalled  ••Young  Qmmmx 
movement  of  the  north,  where  Ferdinand  JMli 
rath,  Laube,  Outakow,  and  Smanuel  €bibel  oa 


toT*8  work 


letfeen 
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vidcr  Ae  Imhi  of  the  Oerman  Bandemtfi.  The 
gratt  polilioal  erent  of  the  year  mm  the  meeliiig  of 
the  flist  Oeneral  Bstates,  oonvoked  at  Berlin.  The^^F 
new  king's  hoetile  attitude  toward  their  popolar  de^ 
manda  for  oonatitntional  rights  and  larger  liberties 
toon  destroyed  the  hopes  of  liberal  Germans  for  a 
ehange  of  spirit  in  the  goyemment  of  Pmssia.  A 
more  materiid  advanee  in  civilisation  was  assured 
by  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  from  Berlin  %o 
Magdeburg. 

Peter  von  Cornelius,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  Catiiolic  movement  in  art  which  had  UA* 
lowed  the  classicism  of  the  first  decade  of  the  een- 
tory,  was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  decorate 
the  cemetery  at  Berlin.  These  decorations  after* 
ward,  as  well  as  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Ohuroh 
of  Saint  Louis  at  Munich,  proved  to  be  his  master- 
pieces. 

The  British  occupation  of  Afghanistan  had  con* 
tinned  since  the  last  year.  The  expenses  of  the  oo- 
enpation  were  so  heavy  that  economy  was  impera- 
tive. As  soon  as  the  British  Resident  cut  down  the 
subsidies  paid  to  Shah  Shuja  the  situation  took  a 
sinister  turn.     In  October,  Sir  Robert  Sale   left 

Kabul  with  a  brigade  of  British  troops  to  '^P^^^ij.i^noto* 
communications  with  Jellalabad,  which  had  •  been ''^^'*'*'^ 
interrupted  by  hostile  mountain  tribes.    Be  got  to 
Jellalabad  only  after  a  desperate  struggle  and  heavy 
losses.     His  subsequent  defence  of  that  stronghold 
against  the  Afghans  is  one  of  the  heroic  traditions 
of  British  India. 
At  Kabul,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  garrison  had 
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been  remoyed  from  the  citadel  of  Bala  Hasir  to  open 
oaDtonmentB  outside  of  the  city.  Sir  William  Mac- 
Naghten,  the  British  Resident,  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  was  aboat  to  be  snc- 
ceeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Byrnes.  Byrnes  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  city  amid  the  turbu- 
lent bazaars.  On  November  2,  the  people  of  Kabul 
rose  against  the  English.  Byrnes  barricaded  hia 
house  and  sent  to  MacNaghten  for  help.  On  the 
advice  of  General  Elphinstone,  MacNaghten  decided 
to  wait  for  further  information  before  acting.  The 
delay  was  fatal  for  Byrnes.  He  held  out  with  thirty- 
two  others  from  eight  in  the  rooming  until  two  in 
the  afternoon.  Then  the  ammunition  gave  out 
The  mob  rushed  in  and  tore  the  house  to  pieoea. 
Byrnes  and  twenty- three  of  his  followers  were  mas- 
sacred. One  hour  later  a  British  relief  corpa  tried 
to  enter  the  city.  All  Kabul  turned  against  them. 
The  British  were  forced  to  retire.  The  news  of  this 
set  Afghanistan  wild.  Thousands  of  armed  moun- 
taineers flocked  to  Kabul,  and  the  whole  nation  roee 
against  the  foreigners.  The  British  troops  were  cut 
ojS  from  all  supplies.  They  maintained  their  pre- 
carious position  only  by  lavish  promises  of  ransom. 
At  length,  after  many  parleys,  a  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged, for  December  23,  between  MacNaghten 
oplnarms  and  the  Afghan  chiefs.  When  the  English  envoy 
walked  into  the  meeting  the  Afghans  fell  up<m 
him,  and  he  was  slain  by  Akbar  Khan. 


AfgllAIIB 
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THE  sitnAtioa  of  the  fihiish  in  Afgh^iataa 
was  so  oritioal  that  thej  could  not  avenge 
the  murder  of  their  countrymen.  Negotoh 
tioni  were  actually  renewed  with  Akbar  Khan  apcm 
his  statement  that  he  had  not  meant  to  murder  the 
British  envoy,  but  had  been  goaded  into  the  actgsj;^, 
by  the  taunts  of  MacNaghten.  Promises  of  safe 
conduct  were  obtained.  In  January  the  British 
forces  began  their  retreat  from  Kabul.  Then  fol* 
lowed  a  series  of  treacheries  and  mutual  breaches 
of  faith.  Akbar  Khan  and  his  hordes  of  Afghans 
dogged  the  retreating  column  exacting  further  con* 
cessions.  The  English  women  and  children  were 
demanded  as  hostages.  From  the  heights  of  the 
Khaibar  Pass,  the  Ohilzai  mountaineers  poured  a  J^J^^^^^;,^^ 
destructive  fire  into  the  Englishmen.  Akbar  Khan's  '^^^^ 
followers  made  common  cause  with  them.  Thou* 
sands  of  Englishmen  were  slain,  or  perished  in  the 
deep  snows  of  the  Khaibar  Pass.  The  wounded 
and  those  who  fell  behind  were  butchered  by  the._       _^ 

^  Mwntw  ntf 

Afghans.    A  fortnight  sufficed  to  out  the  whole  col-  ^^^ 
umn  to  pieces.    Of  the  entire  force  of  4,000  sddien 
end  12,000  foUowers,  one  single  survivor  suooeeded 
in  reaching  Jellalabad.    He  was  a  British  surgeon 
named  Brydon,  who  dragged  himself  on  all  foum 
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out  of  reach  of  the  Afghans;  but  lie  lived  to  tell 
the  tale  for  more  than  thirty  years  afterward. 

Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Connelly  had  been 
sent  as  British  emissaries  to  Bokhara.  When  the 
news  of  the  British  massacre  at  Kabul  reached  Bo- 
khara, both  men  were  promptly  thrown  into  prison. 
Later,  when  the  news  of  the  British  disaster  in  the 
Khaibar  Pass  reached  Bokhara,  the  Ameer  had  the 
two  envoys  taken  from  their  dungeons.  They  were 
publicly  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Bokhara. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  when  Lord 
Lord  Ellen.  EUenborough   landed   at  Calcutta  in  February,  to 

twroueh 

in  India  succecd  Lord  Auckland  as  Governor-General.  The 
first  trying  need  was  to  rescue  the  remaining  Brit- 
ish garrisons  at  Jellalabad  and  Kandahar.  General 
Pollock,  with  a  strong  force  of  Sepoys,  was  sent 
through  the  Punjab  and  Peshawar.  In  April,  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  Khaibar  Pass,  in  the 
face  of  fierce  resistance  from  the  mountaineers.  The 
relieving  force  reached  Jellalabad  none  too  soon. 
General  Sale  and  his  garrison  were  fighting  for 
time.     In   a   last   sortie   they   had  just  inflicted  a 

reiieJS**'  tclliug  defeat  on  Akbar  Khan  and  his  besieging 
army.  From  Kabul  the  boy  sovereign  of  the  Af- 
ghans fled  out  of  Akbar  Khan^s  reach  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  General  Pollock.  Akbar 
Khan  now  wrote  to  General  Pollock,  offering  to 
deliver  up  his  British  prisoners  and  hostages  if  he 
would  withdraw  from  Afghanistan.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  showed  himself  inclined  to  accept  this 
proposition.  The  British  officers  at  the  front  were 
furious     General  Pollock  wrote  to  Nott  at  Kandahar 
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not  to  move  antfl  farther  iiiBtniotioiuiy  whilo  ha  hfan- 
lelf  reported  to  headqoarteni  that  he  oonld  not  re- 
tire to  Jellalabad  for  want  of  transporta.  Bvett* 
tnally.  Lord  Ellenboroogh  oonaented  to  modify  hie 
inatraotioiM.  Witboat  waiting  for  this,  Oeneral  NotI 
was  already  marching  on  KaboL  PoUooki  aocom* 
panied  by  Sale,  left  Jellalabad  to  support  Notl*a 
advanoe.  In  the  Teeeen  Valley  the  Bhtiah  eaiM 
upon  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  massacres 
of  the  retreat  from  Kabul.  The  sight  of  the  muiw 
dered  bodies  of  their  comrades  exasperatod  the  sol* 
diers.  The  heights  aronnd  were  bristling  with 
Akbar  Khan's  men.  In  the  face  of  a  moideroos 
fire  from  their  matohlooks,  the  British  stormed  the 
heights  and  gave  no  quarter.  Akbar  Khan  fled 
into  the  northern  hills.  In  September,  Kott's  ooi« 
umn  took  Kabul  and  hoisted  the  British  flag  OTerBaoaptara 
the  Bala  Hassar.  The  English  captives  managed  to 
bribe  their  keepers  and  to  join  the  rescuing  army, 
amid  general  rejoicings.  The  British  oonqueet  of 
Afghanistan  was  followed  by  barbarous  deeds 
of  vandalism.  The  great  bazaar  of  Kabul,  one  of 
the  handsomest  stone  structures  of  Oentral  Asia, 
was  blown  up  by  gnnpowder.  The  city  itself  was 
turned  over  to  loot  and  massacre.  The  bloodcurd- 
ling atrocities  of  the  white  men  on  that  oocasion 
kept  alive  the  fierce  hatred  of  all  thinggs  British 
in  Afghanistan  for  years  to  come.  By  the  express 
orders  of  Lord  Ellenborough  the  sacred  sandalwood 
gates  of  Somnath,  which  had  adorned  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  of  Obasni  since  the  BlevMith  Oentaryi 
were  bioiight  away  as  trophies  of  war. 
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his  famoiiB  bill  for  a  sliding  scale  of  the  duties  on 
oorn.  In  the  debate  that  followed,  the  most  notable  i^ 
speeches  were  made  by  Cobden  and  Macanlay,  who 
advocated  complete  free  trade.  In  spite  of  all  op* 
position,  the  bill  in  an  unamended  form  reached  its 
third  reading  and  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  ApriL 
The  most  serious  difficulty  confronting  the  goyem* 
ment  was  a  financial  deficit  of  £2,670,000,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  the  heavy  expenditures  for  the 
wars  in  India  and  China.  To  fill  up  this  deficiency. 
Peel  resorted  to  the  levy  of  an  income  tax.  To 
make  this  unpopular  tax  more  acceptable  a  nam* 
ber  of  minor  mischievous  taxes  were  abolished. 
Thus  rendered  palatable,  this  bill,  too,  was  carried 
through  Parliament  with  tolerable  speed,  and  was 
passed  with  handsome  majorities  by  both  Houses.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
It  called  for  a  tax  of  sevenpence  on  every  pound  ®*"^^'" 
of  annual  income  above  £160. 

In  emulation  of  the  new  provisions  for  copyright 
in  France,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  extend  English 
copyright  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-two  years. 
Among  the  considerations  which  prompted  Parlia* 
ment  to  perform  this  long  delayed  act  of  justice 
was  the  recent  lamented  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  royalties  on  his  works  were  the  only  resource 
left  to  his  family,  and  the  copyright  on  the  most 
important  of  the.;i,  the  Waverley  Novels,  was  about 
to  expire.  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  before  his 
recent  illness,  it  was  stated,  had  been  deterred  from 
undertaking  a  projected  great  work  by  the  unsat- 
isfactory copyright  provisions.  Wordsworth  was 
about  to  lose  the  fruits  of  some  of  his  earliest  and 
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most  patriotic  poems.     Among  thoaa  who  aetivaly 

mSrSf^  pressed    the    meaaure   were  GharleH  Dukeos  and 

Thomas  Carlyle.     The  sixty  jean'  oopyrighi  de> 

maaded  in  Garljle's  petition  was  not  obtoiaed;  bat 

aathors  were  allowed  to  retain  tb«  property  c^  their 

works  daring  life,  while  their  heirs  ooold  poesen  it 

for  seven  years  after  their  death.    OcnDcideok  with 

this  Hterary  victory  came  other  ^ampha  in  litera- 

••iM<a    tore.    Thomas  B.  Macaalay  poblisbed  his  "Iaji 

'«'«^"      of  Anaient  Bome";  Alfred  Tennyson  bronghk  oat 

"Locksley  Hall"  and  other  poems;    Balww  LyV 

HkU"    '  ton  finished  "Zanoni";  the  new  Shakespeare  Sooi- 

ety  iasaed  some  twenty  volames  of  researches.    A 

new  impetaa  to  the  making  of  books  and  printing 

was  given  by  Woolwich's  new  system  of  eleotrotyp> 

ing,  and  Charles  Young's  new  device  of  a  type* 

setting    maahine,   first  employed  on  the  "Punitj 

Herald." 

It  was  then,  too,  that  Dr.  Jolios  Bobert  M^yer, 
an  obscure  physician  in  Heilbronn,  paUiahad  a 
paper  in  Liebig's  "Annalen,"  entitled  "The  Force 
of  Inorganic  Nature."  Not  merely  the  meohaaieal 
theory  of  heat,  bat  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  eoD- 
servatioD  of  energy  was  clearly  fonnolatad.  Ik 
is  true  that  he  was  anticipated  in  a  measoie  by 
Mohr,  and  that  Helmholts  more  exhaustively  dem> 
mistrated  the  tratb  of  the  hypotu^ais  of  the  oioa.- 
Borvation  of  energy;  but  Helmholts  himself  hailed 
Meyer  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  honor  of  hav* 
ing  first  clearly  formulated  the  doctrine. 

A  great  gain  for  humanity  was  made  in  Lnd 
Ashley's  saccessful  bill  for  the  restriotioa  of  work 
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done  by  women  and  children  in  mines  and  ool- 
lierioB.  .  Under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell's  former 
Irish  rival,  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  agitation  for  a 
People's  Charter  was  revived.  On  May  2,  another  5^^^^,^^^ 
monster  petition,  containing  nearly  three  and  a  hali^tSSf 
million  signatnres,  was  rolled  into  Parliament  Too 
volaminoos  to  pass  through  the  doors,  it  had  to 
be  cut  np  and  carried  into  the  hall  by  sixteen  men. 
A  motion  to  consider  it  was  violently  opposed  by 
Macaulay.  Once  more  the  petition  was  rejected  by 
287  over  49  votes.  Now  followed  one  of  the  most 
singular  labor  strikes  of  England.  This  was  the 
so-called  sacred  month,  or  thirty  days'  idleness  j^^lgHf 
to  be  enforced  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
Within  a  few  days  the  Chartists  could  boast  that 
for  fifty  miles  round  Manchester  every  loom  was 
still.  The  attempt  to  extend  the  strike  to  London 
was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  O'Connor  and  nearly 
a  hundred  of  his  associates.  They  were  tried  and 
convicted,  but  owing  to  a  flaw  in  the  indictment, 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  agitation 
was  made  to  appear  more  serious  by  two  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  Queen  in  May  and  July,  but  the 
young  Queen  was  not  deterred  thereby  from  making 
her  first  visit  to  Scotland. 

In  August,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  reinstated 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  Among 
the  military  reforms  undertaken  was  the  general 
introduction  of  the  percussion-cap  musket  in  the 
infantry,  and  the  use  of  the  carbine  in  the  artillery. 
The  war  in  China  was  brought  to  a  dose.  The 
long  period  of  inaction  following  the  oocnpalion  of 
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ITingpo  had  beea  broJcea  in  Much  b^  Ohinese  Kt- 
tempts  to  recapture  Mingpo,  Ohinhai  and  Ohnaan. 
In  all  three  ptaoes  the  Britiah  beat  off  their  aMail- 

opKnn  war  i^Q^g,  At  Ningpo  the  Chineee  aaooeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  south  and  west  gatee,  and  reached  th« 
centre  of  the  citj  onlj  to  be  mowed  dowD  then  I^ 
the  BritiBh  artillery.  At  Tazeki  a  ntrong  Ohinew 
camp  was  captured  by  the  British.  The  OhineM 
loBBes  on  this  occasion  were  over  a  thooaaad  killed, 
iBcladiDg  many  of  the  Imperial  G-oarda.  The  Brit- 
iah  oasnaltieB  did  not  exceed  forty.  A  naval  expe- 
dition  next  attacked  Ghapoo,  Ohina's  port  of  trad* 

otufoa  wiUi  Japan.  The  main  body  of  the  Chinese  was 
rooted,  bnt  300  of  their  soldieia  shut  themaelras  op 
in  a  walled  iuolosare,  and  held  their  grotmd  mtil 
three-fonrths  of  their  number  were  slain.  As  here* 
tofore,  the  British  oasoalties  were  amall.    The  im* 

ooanpiM]  portent  city  of  Shanghai  was  captured  withont  B^ 
preciable  resistance.  The  most  Beriona  affair  ol  the 
■war  was  the  attack  on  Chinkiangfoo  on  the  a 
bank  of  the  Tang-tse^Kiang  at  one  <^  the  e 
of  the  great  canal.  A  part  of  Uie  Maaoha  g 
held  oat  there  antil  shot  down  to  the  last  man.    The 

AHuit  oi  inner  Tartar  oitv  was  only  taken  after  the  If anohoa 

•°>">°  had  first  killed  the  women  and  ohildren  and  thea 
^emaelTCB.  The  immediate  losses  of  the  British 
wMe  nearly  two  hundred.  Owing  to  the  intense 
heat,  they  failed  to  bury  the  bodisB  of  the  Chi< 
nese.  Pestilence  and  cholera  broke  ont,  and  oaosed 
more  serious  losses  than  befell  the  main  foRW  aeDk 
i^nst  Nanking.  Od  August  6,  the  Britiah  fleet 
^ipeared  before  Nanking,  the  Moood  dty  ol  the  am* 
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pire.  It  was  then  that  MiniBter  Elepoo,  the  leader 
of  the  GhineBe  peace  party,  prevailed  upoQ  Bmpeiorbl^S^ 
Taouk-Wang  to  give  in.  On  Aagost  26,  peace  was 
concluded  on  board  the  British  flagship  **Coni- 
wallis/'  China  paid  an  indemnity  of  $21,000,000, 
and  confirmed  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong  to  Eng- 
land. The  English  opium  factory  at  Canton  was  to  be 
reinstalled,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  foreign  trading 
was  to  be  allowed  at  the  ports  of  Shanghai,  NingpOi 
Amhoy  and  Foochow,  after  a  tariff  should  have^^Ugf^ 
been  agreed  upon  and  consular  officers  appointed. 
The  final  ceremonies  of  peace  were  marred  by  bar- 
barous  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  famous  porcelaiD 
tower  of  Nanking  by  a  party  of  British  officers  and 
soldiers.  In  the  words  of  a  British  historian:  ^^The 
only  weak  point  in  the  commercial  treaty  was  that 
it  contained  no  reference  to  opium.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
linger  failed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  its  legalization."  In  reply  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger's  final  demand  for  legalization  of 
the  opium  trade  in  China,  Emperor  Taouk-Wang 
delivered  this  ultimatum:  ^'True,  I  cannot  prevent g^ 
the  introduction  of  the  poison;  but  nothing  ^iU""***^**^ 
induce  me  to  raise  revenue  from  the  vice  and 
misery  of  my  people."  The  emperor,  himself  a  re* 
formed  opium  smoker,  had  lost  three  sons  by  this 
vice.  All  this  time  American,  Dutch  and  Russian 
trade  with  China  had  been  continued.  President 
Tyler  made  it  the  subject  of  his  message  to  the 
American  Congress  during  this  year.  From  the  flnt 
any  American  traffic  in  opium  wai  discouraged. 
The  Webster- Ashburton   treaty,  regulating   the 
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northeaatern  boondary  between  the  Halted  Sittw 
and  Canada,  waa  signed  on  Aagast  9.  A  strip  al 
territory  olaimed  by  the  Stale  of  Maine  was  ceded 
to  Canada,  while  a  more  important  strip  was  yielded 
%  to  Tennont  and  New  York.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
Tided  for  a  joiQt  repressive  action  against  the  sbm 
trade,  and  for  the  extradition  of  oriminals.  It  wm 
Webster's  greatest  aohieremeot  in  diplomwiy,  as 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Ameriean  Ses* 
ate,  notwithstanding  its  hostility  to  FresideDt  Tyler, 
ratified  it  by  a  tliree-fonrths  rote.  In  Bngland  men 
eerioDB  opposition  was  enooonteied.  In  Parliammt 
the  treaty  was  termed  "Ashborton's  Capitalattoa,** 
and  Lord  Palmerstoa  went  so  far  as  to  attribnte 
its  concessions  to  Ashburton's  partialicy  tow»rd  his 
American  wife.  The  ratiflcation  of  the  treaty  was 
followed  by  an  international  controversy  known  as 
S^iS^-  "The  Battle  of  the  Maps."  An  early  map  found 
by  Jared  Sparks,  the  American  historian,  in  the 
Library  of  Paris,  liad  been  used  in  the  Senate  Var 
insure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  witboat  tha 
knowledge  of  Lord  Ashborton.  When  thia  beoama 
known  in  England  it  was  denoonoed  ae  nnderfaand 
dealing.  Frantic  searob  in  the  archives  of  tho  Brit- 
ish Hoseom  brought  to  light  another  map,  bearing 
the  aatograph  indoTBement  of  King  Gewgs  UL 
As  it  turned  oat,  this  only  snstuned  the  Ameri* 
can  contentions,  and  was  naed  in  Pariiameat  to 
Tindieate  Lord  Ashbnrton,  jost  aa  Sparfca'a  mxf 
had  been  osed  in  behalf  of  Webster.  Ondifc  ataa 
belongs  to  Webster  im  bis  strong  stand  nude  al 
the  time  the  Hawaiian  lalands  vero  threatopad  bj 
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a  French  ezpeditioii.     It  was  then  steledt  m  le- 
itaialed  by  Prattdent  Tyler  to  OongreHi  that,  int^nSSfL 
<rf  the  preponderant  intercoonie  <rf  tiie  United 


Statea  with  thoee  iatands,  the  American  govemmeni 
wonld  insist  that,  no  Eoropean  nation  ahonld  oolo- 
nine  or  possess  them,  nor  subvert  the  native  gov* 
emments.  After  a  settlement  of  these  international 
questionsy  Daniel  Webster  was  permitted  to  leaigii 
his  secretaryship  to  join  the  Whig  of^xMttion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  His  resignation  was  the  more^^ggj^^ 
readily  accepted  since  he  was  known  to  be  out  of '^"''^ 
harmony  with  the  Administration's  designs  against 
Mexico.  As  the  son  of  President  Tyler  has  re- 
corded: '^The  time  had  come  when  it  waa  necessary 
to  have  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  one 
who  would  go  the  full  length  of  the  Texas  ques- 
tion. Certainly,  that  man  was  not  Webster."  In 
the  Senate,  Henry  Clay  resigned  his  seat,  the  bet- 
ter to  carry  on  his  canvass  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

At  the  time  that  Charles  Dickens  paid  his  flrsl 
visit  to  America  the  agitation  for  a  better  copyright 
law  waa  renewed,  and  was  in  a  measure  suooessf uL 
Dickens's  early  impressions  of  the  United  States,  as 
published  later  in  England,  were  distinctly  unfa- 
vorable to  the  American  people.  Had  he  lingered 
longer  he  might  have  witnessed  the  laying  of  the^^^ 
first  submarine  telegraph  between  Governor's  Island SluS! 
and  New  York  City.  In  the  extreme  West  another 
outlet  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  found  by  Fre- 
mont and  Kit  Carson  in  the  south  pass  oi  the  Boolgr 
Mountains. 
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In  OeDtral  America,  General  Horaaan  invtcled 
Oosta  BioR  to  re-establish  \ij  force  tbe  fedentioD 
of  the  OeDtral  American  States.  At  flret  he  was 
L>tia-  veloomed  by  the  population  and  recognized  as  Preai- 
tSa^t^  dent  of  Costa  Rica.  But  later,  as  the  guerilla  war 
dragged  itself  oat,  the  opposition  gained  gronnd. 
Jos^  Maria  Alfaro  was  recognized  as  President  In 
South  America,  General  Bosas  made  another  at- 
tempt to  subject  Montevideo.  Gold  was  diacorered 
in  Uragnay.  In  tbe  West  Indies,  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Gaba  was  followed  b;  educational,  far- 
reaching  reforms.  Another  revolution  in  Hayti  pro- 
voked French  interference. 

The  French  squadron  that  had  made  demonstim- 
tions  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  presently  descended  Qpon 
tbe  Marqueso  Islauds  in  the  aoutherQ  Facifio.  The 
islands  were  annexed  to  France.  In  Africa,  tbe  war 
against  Abd-el-Kader  was  puabed  forward.  The 
Arabs  attacked  Moataganem  and  Arzee  and  lared 
French-  YuBBuE,  the  commandcr  of  the  new  French  oorpa  of 
c^iMi^  native  Spahia,  into  an  ambuah.  General  Valid,  with 
a  division  of  9,000  men,  drove  Abd-el-Kader  from 
an  intrenched  pass  between  Medah  and  Muzaia;  but 
the  French  lost  heavily.  The  Algerian  war  daring 
this  year  alone  cost  12,000  lives  and  60,000,000 
franca.     Valid  was  saperseded  by  Bugeaad. 

The  French  general  elections  bad  just  resulted  ill 
favor  of  the  government,  when,  on  Jaly  18,  the  Duke 
of  Orl^na  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  bia  carriage. 
After  this  event  the  Cbambeia  fixed  the  aaoceaaion 
to  the  throne  npon  tbe  Duke  of  Nemours,  until  tbe 
children  of  the  Duke  of  Oritena  aboald  be  of  ageu 
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By  this  time  the  Booialistio  theories  of  Saint 
Simoii  and  Foarier  were  exploited  stili  further  by 
Looifl  Blanc  and  Proudhon.  Blanc's  writings  had 
an  immense  vogue  among  the  workmen  of  Faria. 
This  was  especiallj  true  of  bis  ** Organisation  da 
Traraili"  pablisbed  this  year,  wherein  he  pro- 
claimed the  opportunity  to  work  as  a  social  right. 
Prondhon  carried  Etienne  Cadet's  ^^Icarian"  theo*  ptoodhoD 
ries  so  far  that  in  bis  famous  book,  **What  is 
Property?"  after  describing  the  conditions  under 
which  property  is  held  according  to  the  Napoleonio 
Code,  he  delivered  the  categorical  dictum,  *^If  this 
be  property,  then  property  is  theft.*'  Other  pop* 
ular  books  of  the  day  were  Eugdne  Sue's  "The"'*^®* 
Mysteries  of  Paris,"  ^*Le  Morne  an  Diable/'  and 
Georges  Sand's  famous  novel  "'Oonsuelo.'*  Marie 
Henri  Beyle,  known  better  under  his  pseudonym, 
'"Stendhal,"  died  during  this  year.  As  a  novelist **8taiMiiua* 
he  was  the  precursor  of  the  naturalistic  school  of 
romance  in  France,  and  was  later  acknowledged  as 
such  by  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Emile  Zola.  His 
powers  of  prose  were  most  ably  demonstrated  in 
the  novel  **Bouge  et  Noir,"  treating  of  the  adven- 
tures  of  a  worldly  Abb^. 

Another  notable  figure  in  Paris  passed  away  with 
Luigi  Cherubini,  the  great  Italian  composer.  Gheru* 
bini,  many  of  whose  works  were  brought  out  during 
the  previous  century  was  so  popular  by  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  'Nineteenth  Century,  that  he  was  es* 
teemed  above  Beethoven.  A  Viennese  critic  who 
ventured  to  say  that  Beethoven's  **Fidelio"  was  oi 
equal  merit  with  Cherubini's  *'Fanisca"  was  laughed 
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to  scorn.  Oherubini's  best  opera,  *'The  Water  Car* 
rier/'  was  brought  ont  in  Paris  and  London  in  1800 
and  1801.  Owing  to  his  disregard  of  Napoleon's 
musical  opinions,  Cberubini  found  himself  out  of 
favor  throughout  the  First  Empire  in  France.  He 
retired  to  the  estate  of  his  friend,  Prince  de  Chimay, 
and  would  have  given  up  music  but  for  the  latter's 
request  to  write  a  Mass  for  his  chapel.  The  result 
was  the  celebrated  three-part  Mass  in  F,  which 
proved  such  a  success  that  Cherubini  thencefor- 
ward devoted  himself  to  sacred  music.  After  Na- 
poleon's fall  he  received  an  appointment  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  of  Music,  from  the  directorship  of 
which  he  did  not  retire  until  1841.  Cherubini^s 
volaminous  compositions  reveal  him  as  one  of  the 
great  modern  masters  of  counterpoint.  His  great 
skill  and  erudition  show  to  the  best  advantage  in 
his  sacred  music. 

Germany  about  this  same  time  lost  her  great  Ori- 
ental scholar,  F.  W.  Genesius.  Bunsen  invented  his 
carbon  battery.  Gervinus,  the  banished  Hanove- 
rian professor,  brought  out  his  History  of  German 
Literature,  which  ended  with  a  stirring  appeal  for 
political  unity.  The  same  ideal,  in  a  measure,  was 
voiced  during  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the 
resumption  of  work  on  the  great  Cathedral  of  Co* 
logne.  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia, 
fresh  from  the  riots  of  Berlin,  declared:  "The  spirit 
that  builds  this  cathedral  is  the  same  that  has  broken 
our  chains,  and  the  disgrace  of  foreign  domination 
over  this  German  river — it  is  the  spirit  of  German 
Strength  and  unity.''    Even  Archduke  John,  the 
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Qnele  of  the  Emperor  of  AoBtria,  proposed  thia  i-^,,,,^, 
toaal:  **Bo  AiiBtrJa,  no  Pmesia;  bat  a  great  united  {£2!!™^ 
Germany — ^firm-rooted  as  her  moantainB.'* 

In  BoBsia,  a  conoeesion  to  modem  ideas  was  made 
by  Gear  NicholaSy  in  his  nkase  of  April  14,  permit-  ^ 
ting  the  great  landholders  to  Eberate  their  serfs. 
Another  imperial  ukase  deprired  the  Soman  as  weU 
as  the  Greek  clergy  of  all  ehnroh  lancb  upon  con- 
demnation  proceedings  and  money  payments  by  the 
goyemment.  Rnssian  literatture,  notwithstanding 
the  strict  censorship,  flourished  during  this  period* 
A  new  souice  of  poetry  was  discovered  by  Kollsor 
in  the  Slavic  folk-songs.  Griboyodor's  new  eomedy, 
''Gore  Ot  Ouma"  (Too  Clever  by  Half),  had  already 
become  one  of  the  stock  pieces.  The  sucoees  of  this 
play  waa  rivalled  by  Gogol's  comedy,  •*The  Be-^*^*"* 
visor.*'  In  1842,  this  same  writer  brought  out  his 
celebrated  romance,  *  *  Dead  Souls. ' '  Ivan  Tnigenye  v 
was  just  entering  upon  bis  career. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  new  troubles  Inoko 
out  in  Spain.  In  November,  a  popular  insurrection 
at  Barcelona  was  joined  by  the  National  Guards. 
Following  upon  a  bitter  fight  in  the  streets  of  the 
oiljy  on  November  15,  the  Guards  retired  into 
the  citadel,  where  they  held  their  ground.  After 
one  month's  stubborn  resistanoe  therOi  tliey  wen 
subjected  to  such  heavy  artillery  fire  that  they  were 
glad  to  surrender  to  Bspartero's  government  ioiMS 
on  Ohristonss  live. 
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1843 

To  CABBY  on  the  Britisti  war  with  A^hania- 
tan  it  was  neoesearjr  to  pass  troops  through 
Scinde.  The  Ameers  remoDstrated.  Emaan- 
Gbur,  va  the  Desert  of  Beluohtstan,  was  a  stroog- 
hold  where  the  Ameers  could  gather  a  nameroos 
armj  anobserved  by  the  Eoglish.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier determined  to  strike  for  this  point  with  a  small 
force,  capable  of  speedily  traTersiog  the  desert.  Od 
the  Dight  of  January  6,  he  commenced  bis  perilous 
adventate.  With  S30  Irish  soldiers  on  camels,  with 
200  of  the  irregular  cavalry,  with  ten  camels  laden 
with  provisioDs,  and  with  eighty  carrying  water,  ha 
set  forth. 

When  the  fortress,  whicb  no  European  eye  had 
before  seen,  was  reached,  it  was  found  deserted. 
Immense  stores  of  ammunition  had  been  left  behind. 
Napier  mined  Emaun-Ohur  in  twenty>fonr  places, 
and  blew  up  all  the  mighty  walls  of  its  sqaare  tower. 
After  great  privations  on  the  march  back,  Napier 
and  his  men  rejoined  the  main  army  on  the  26d  near 
Hyderabad.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  the 
march  to  Emaun-G-bur  was  one  of  the  most  arduona 
military  feats  of  which  be  knew.  On  Febrnary 
12,  tfae  Ameers  at  Hyderabad,  who,  according  to 
the  British  Resident    himaelf,  had  been  "omelly 
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wronged,"  oame  to  terms.  On  the  day  after  their 
apparent  anbrniBsion  the  British  Besident^  Major 
Outram,  was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  Belncheee. 
With  a  hundred  followers  he  barely  succeeded  in 
fighting  his  way  through  to  two  British  war  steam* 
era  lying  in  the  river.  Napier,  with  his  2,600  men, 
now  moved  against  the  Beluchee  army,  numbering 
nearly  10,000.  On  February  17,  the  day  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Meanee,  Napier  wrote  in  his  journal:  **It  la 
my  first  battle  as  a  commander.  It  may.be  my  last. 
At  sixty  it  makes  little  difference  what  my  feelings 
are.  It  shall  be  do  or  die."  It  proved  an  all-day 
fight.  Most  of  the  white  oificere  fell.  In  the  end, 
Napier  closed  the  doubtful  struggle  by  a  decisive  SSSbm' 
cavalry  charge.  The  *  Sepoy  horsemen  charged 
through  the  Beluchee  army  and  stormed  the  bat* 
teries  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill  of  Meanee. 

Napier  followed  up  his  victory  the  next  day  by  a 
message  sent  into  Hyderabad  that  he  would  storm 
the  city  unless  it  surrendered.  Six  of  the  Ameem 
came  out  and  laid  their  swords  at  his  feet.  Another 
enemy  remained — Shore  Mahomed  of  Meerpoor.  On 
March  24,  Napier,  with  5,000  troops,  attacked  thia 
chief,  who  had  come  with  20,000  Beluchees 
before  the  walls  of  Hyderabad.  Napier  won  an* 
other  brilliant  victory,  which  was  followed  up  by 
the  British  occupation  of  Meerpoor.  The  spirit  of 
the  Beluchees  was  so  broken  that  after  two  slight 
actions  in  Jane,  when  Shere  Mahomed  was  routed 
and  fled  into  the  desert,  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

At  home,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Chartist  agitation^ 
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with  its  "sMred  montli"  strike,  wu  oaniad  otot 
into  this  jear,  while  the  leaders  were  tried  befam  the 
Laaoasfaire  Assizes.  PopnUr  meetiiigB  were  Iwld  at 
Birmingham,  Manchester  and  London.  O'Connor, 
after  his  Baspenfiioa  of  sentenoe  in  coart,  made  the 
mistake  of   setting    himself    against  the  anti-oon 

^^g^,  law  agitation  led  bj  Cobdea  and  Bright.     To  most 

■citattoQ  QogiigijQiQQ  ,,f  tiie  ^y  tiig  free-trade  iasae  appeared 
the  most  momentous.  O'Connor's  star  paled  aooonl- 
ingly.  Earl;  in  the  jear  a  new  free-trade  hall  had 
been  opened  io  London,  the  largest  room  Ua  pnblie 
meetings  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  doaen  lector- 
era  were  kept  bosj.  Oobden  alone  addnwrod  some 
thirty  great  coantry  meetings  daring  the  flnt  half 
of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish  agitation 
for  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with  Sngland 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  The  Irish  secret 
society  of  the  "Molly  Maguires"  spread  alarmingly. 

ijTMU^  Go  March  16,  Daniel  O'CoDDetl  addressed  80,000 
persons  at  Trimm,  urging  repeal  of  the  act  of  united 
legislation  for  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  A  few 
months  later  several  handred  thousand  people  gath- 
ered on  the  hill  of  Tars  to  listen  to  his  doqneot 

oooDoen  words.  As  a  result  of  this  agitatioo,  O'Conaell, 
with  several  of  his  followers,  was  arrested,  in  Octo- 
ber, on  ohaiges  of  sedition.  Simoltaneoosly  with 
this  the  so-called  "Becca  Biots"  against  tnmpikea 
broke  ont  in  Wales.  One  month  after  O'Ominell's 
arrest  the  greatest  free-trade  meeting  of  the  jeat 
was  held  at  Manchester.  Both  Cobdeo  and  Bri^it 
made  speeohefl  agaiDst  the  corn  htwa.  One  faondrad 
thousand  pounds  were  collected  on  the  qiofe  from 
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wealthy  mannfaoturers  who  attended  the  meeting. 
This  opened  the  ejee  even  of  the  editors  of  the  Lon-  tSi 
don  ^^Times.''  Under  the  caption  *'The  League  is 
a  Oreat  Fact,'*  it  announced  that  a  new  power  had 
arisen  in  the  State.  This  reluctant  concession  of 
the  leading  Tory  paper  of  England  caused  a  great 
sensation.  Other  events  that  excited  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  were  the  erection  of  the  great  Nelson 
column  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  the  opening  of  the 
Thames  tunnel  for  pedestrians.  Thousands  of  curi- 
ous Londoners  passed  through  its  shaft,  measuring 
1,800  feet  in  length.  Nasmyth  invented  his  steam 
hammer.  Mill  published  his  '* System  of  Logic. *'l!l^ 
The  event  of  the  year  in  English  letters  was  the^ 
death  of  Robert  Soutbey,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  his  brain  had  softenedi  and 
his  mind  had  become  enfeebled.  Southey  was  bomi>«a«hor 
at  Bristol  in  1774.  He  was  educated  at  Westmin-  ^"^"^ 
ster  School  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  While  still 
at  college  he  brought  out  two  volumes  of  poems, 
together  with  Bobert  Lovell.  His  first  long  narra* 
tive  poem,  ''Joan  of  Arc,'*  was  written  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  gave  him,  as  he  called  it,  **a  Bax« 
ter's  shove  into  the  right  place  in  the  world."  At 
the  opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he  pub- 
lished the  ''wild  and  wondrous  soDg''  of  ^^Thalaba, 
the  Destroyer,**  founded  on  Moslem  mythology. 
'^Kehema,'*  founded  on  Hindu  lore,  followed.  la 
1803,  after  some  years  of  wandering,  the  poet  went 
to  live  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  which  remained 
his  nome  until  his  death.  Besides  a  long  line  of 
prose    works,    Southey    wrote   innumerable   short 
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poenu.    FamooB  among  them  U  ths  fwUad  oC  the 

battle  oi  Blenheim,  with  its  homely  irooy: 

"With  Bra  and  award  the  00011(17  romtd 
Was  wasted  tat  and  wtda. 
And  nkoxty  A  child]ng  mothflf  tha^i 
And  oew-bom  baby  died; 
But  Ihiuga  lika  that,  foo  know,  miMt  te 
At  eveiy  lamMia  riotoiT," 

SoDthey  noarished  a  psamonate  hatred  agaiiigt 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Again  and  again  he  invoked 
the  Muse  against  the  world  cooqaeror.  Thoa  he 
wrote  to  Landor  in  1814:  "For  Ave  jearg  I  have 
beea  preaching  the  polioj,  the  daty,  the  neoeBsitj 
of  deolaring  Bonaparte  under  the  ban  of  human  oa* 
ture."  UiLder  this  strees  of  feeling  be  wrote  faif 
great  "Ode  During  the  Negotiattons  t<x  Peace."    It 

o^gonai  was  the  most  powerful  of  his  oooasioDal  pieceo.  In 
1818,  he  was  made  Poet  Laareate.  As  BOoh,  it  fell 
to  him  to  write  another  occasional  pieoe  on  the  death 
of  the  PrinoesB  Charlotte.  The  grace  and  bean^  of 
hia  lines  on  this  occasion  have  long  ontliTOd  the 
memory  of  that  lamented  princess.  Ualike  hii 
great  contemporaries,  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Valter 
Scott,  Soathey  never  achieved  a  great  material  me* 
oess.  Having  married  young,  he  often  walked  ths 
streets,  bo  he  himself  confessed,  "not  baTingeigh. 
teen  pence  for  a  dinner,  ntw  bread  and  cheese  at  hii 
lodgings."  In  1886,  when  he  was  sixty-one  yean 
old,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel  while  deolining  tha 
oSer  of  a  baronetcy,  "Last  year  for  the  flist  time  in 

Boatb«7^  my  life  I  was  provided  with  a  year's  expenditnn 
beforehand."     Yet  bis  works  at  thia  tiae  filled 
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nearly  a  hundred  volames.    in  the  words  of  his 
brother  poets: 

**8outhe7*8  epics  crammed  the  creaking  alielTea." 

It  was  in  his  declining  age  that  he  wrote  the  pro* 
phetio  '^Stanzas  Written  in  My  Library": 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  paaeed:  10^^"** 

Around  me  I  behold,  liteary** 

Where'er  theee  casoal  eyea  are  catt^ 
The  ahnighty  minds  of  old ; 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day* 


My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead,  anoo 
My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  Futurity; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  tmat^ 
That  will  not  perish  In  the  dust 


After  Southey's  death,  William  Wordsworth  was 
made  Poet  Laureate.     His  acceptance  of  this  bene-  ]^^^ 
fice  from  the  government  incensed  his  more  radical 
friends.    Robert  Browning  then  wrote  the  famous 
invective  lines  entitled  ''The  Lost  Leader*': 

Jost  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  ooat-^ 
Fband  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  01, 

Lost  all  the  otliers,  she  lets  us  devote; 
They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  htm  out  silver^ 

80  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 
How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Bags — were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud  I 
We  that  had  lo?ed  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 

Li?ed  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye. 
Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 

Mudo  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  dial 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  lor  01, 

Bums,  Shelley,  were  with  us — they  watch  from  theu  gfmfitf 
He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemeiif 

He  alone  siuks  to  the  rear  and  the  ilaTetl 
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America  this  jesr  lost  three  of  hat  prominent 
literary  men  bj  the  deaths  of  Allstoo,  the  poet  and 
painter,  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  and  Key, 
pimootf.  *^*  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."     The 
lyiJeSwf '  historian     Prescott    now    brought    out    his    great 
"Conqueat  of  Mexico."     Longfellow  published  hia 
"Spanish    Student. ' '     Edgar    Allan    Poe    entered 
upon  his  new  journalistic  venture  "The  Stylup." 
For  this  he  wrote  his  stories  of  "The  Tell- Tale 
Heart,"  "Leonore,"  and  his  "Notes  upon  English 
Edgar        Verse."     For  other  publications  he  wrote  "The  Pit 
poe  and  the  Pendulum,"  and  the  striking  poem,  "The 

Conqueror  Worm."  His  fearful  tale  of  the  "Black 
Cat"  was  published  in  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post. ' '  At  this  time  be  was  ailing  in  health,  while 
his  young  wife,  Virginia,  was  dying.  During  these 
trying  months  his  principal  income  was  a  hun- 
dred dollar  prize  received  for  his  famous  stray  <rf 
■Thoooid  "The  Gold  Bug,"  published  in  the  "Dollar  News- 
°^"  paper. ' '  The  judges  confessed  later  that  they 
awarded  the  prize  to  this  contribution  lai^ly 
on  account  of  its  neat  handwriting. 

On  June  17,  the  new  Bunker  Hill  Monument  of 
Boston  was  dedicated  amid  impressive  ceremonies. 
Daniel  Webster,  who  as  a  young  man  had  spoken 
there  when  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Lafoyette, 
was  once  more  the  orator  of  the  day.  In  the  South, 
Jefferson  Davis  began  his  political  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  MissiBsippi  Convention,  as  did  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee,  who  was  then  elected  to 
Congress.  The  pending  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  possession  of  Oregon  were 
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made  more  momentous  by  the  exodus  of  some  thou- 
Band  American  emigrants  from  Missouri,  on  an  over-  SSKJ 
land  journey  to  distant  Oregon.    The  first  session  of  ^^"^ 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  in  December,  showed 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  sixty-nine 
votes.     Under  the  Whig  regime,   the  policy  of  a 
great  navy  had  been  developed.     A  bill  for  a  large 
increase  in  ships  was  passed.     Tyler's  last  message 
recommended  the  aDuexation  of  Texas,  for  which  umezed 
a  treaty  was  pending.     It  was  voted  down  in  the 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Under  the  shadow  of  impending  war  with  the 
United  States,  a  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  Mexico.  Santa  Anna  prepared  for  the  conflict 
by  assuming  the  practical  powers  of  a  dictator. 
In  Ecuador,  too,  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted. 
General  Floras  had  himself  made  President  for  a 
third  time.  When  the  opposition  to  him  became 
too  formidable,  he  consented  to  yield  and  quit  the 
country  after  accepting  a  bonus  of  $20,000  and  the  ^^1^^ 
title  of  generalissimo.  Another  revolution  in  Hayti 
resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  President  Boyer. 

In  Spain  a  revolutionary  junta  in  June  once  more 
assumed  power  at  Barcelona.     Other  parts  of  the 
country  declared  for  the  ex-Queen  Regent  Christina,  tosp^hi 
On  July  15,  General  Narvaez  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  Madrid  to  Christina.     General  Espartero 
laid  siege  to  Seville.     On  November  8,  the  Spanish 
Cortes  proclaimed  as  queen,  Princess  Isabella,  then 
in  her  thirteenth  year.     With  the  crown  of  Spain  on ,   ^  „ 
the  head  of  a  youDg  girl,  and  no  immediate  sue-  JJ^n*™** 
cessor  in  sight  but  her  sister,  the  King  of  France 
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and  his  Prime  Minister,  Guizot,  deemed  the  lime 
ripe  for  aotion.  It  was  proposed  to  marry  both 
Spanish  princesses  to  the  sons  of  Louis  PhilippOi 
BO  as  to  secure  the  throne  of  Spain  to  the  House 
of  Orleans,  as  it  had  once  been  secured  to  that  of 
Bourbon.  For  the  French  people  the  interest  in 
^;^i{J|^  Spain  was  revived  by  Gautier's  new  book,  **TraB 
'*^^®®**  los  Montes."  Daring  the  negotiations  over  the  new 
extradition  treaty  with  England,  the  project  was 
confidentially  broached  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  He 
gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier  to  the  Infanta  Fernanda, 
on  the  express  understanding  that  it  should  not  be 
celebrated  until  Queen  Isabella  had  been  married 
herself,  and  had  children.  For  some  time  still  the 
plan  hung  fire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Hungary  was  once  more  in 
uproar.  Kossuth,  after  his  release  from  prison 
in  1840,  had  become  the  spokesman  of  the  new 
generation  of  Magyars.  The  other  wings  of  the 
Hungarian  party  were  led  by  Scechenyi  and  D^k. 
By  the  time  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  184S  was 
convoked,  all  parties  united  in  demanding  the  most 
Hungarian  important  rcforms,  i.e.  of  a  new  electoral  system,  a 
movement  qq^  criminal  code,  trial  by  jury,  and  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  Magyar  language.  One  of  the  first  resoiu 
tions  of  the  Lower  Chamber  was  that  no  language 
but  Magyar  should  be  permitted  in  debate,  and  that 
all  persons  incapable  of  speaking  Magyar  should 
gradually  be  excluded  from  all  public  employment. 
Against  the  prohibition  of  Latin  in  the  Diet,  the 
Croatians  appealed  to  th^  government.    The  Em- 
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pecw  promplty  vetoed  the  resolation*  CTpon  the 
paUkmtioii  of  the  imperial  rescript  a  popular  atcHrm 
broke  forth  in  Hanpiiy.  At  Agram,  the  capital  ^^^^^^ 
of  Croatia,  the  two  f acttona  fought  on  the  atreeta. 
The  Aoatrian  Cabinet  receded  from  ita  poaitioB. 
A  compromise  was  accepted  whereby  Latin  waa 
to  be  permitted  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  for  the 
next  six  years.  Of  all  the  important  schemes  for 
ref(»m  brought  before  the  Hungarian  Diet  iA  thia 
year,  only  the  language  c(Nnpromise  became  law. 
Thia  waa  due  to  the  fact  that  the  membere  of 
the  Lower  House  were  bound  to  vote  aa  directed 
by  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  which  retoed  erery* 
thing  aflFectiiig  their  local  interests.  To  do  away 
with  thia  anomaly  Kossuth  and  his  followers  now 
set  themselves  to  bring  their  appeal  before  the 
country  at  large.  Kossuth  dropped  the  pen  and^***^"^ 
became  an  orator. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  spread  of  Western 
civilization  was  carried  on  with  accustomed  vigor. 
A  French  squadron  seiaed  Tahiti  in  the  Society 
Islands.  In  Algiers  the  war  against  Abd-el-Kader 
was  kept  alive  by  occasional  raids  and  by  baying 
over  the  less  faithful  of  his  followers.  The  nativea 
were  enrolled  in  the  French  army  in  regiments  of 
Turcos,  Zouaves  and  Spahis.  The  barbaric  glamour 
of  their  oriental  garb,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of 
their  daahing  leader,  Colonel  Lamorciire,  attracted 
many  Frenchmen  and  foreign  adventurers  to  thiswrMp 
service.  Soon  there  were  enough  men  to  form  the 
lamoua  '^Foreign  Legion.** 

In  China,  after  the  ratification  of  the  H%&k»% 
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trdaty,  the  five  treaty  ports  were  opened  to  all  for- 
eigDers  on  the  same  footing  as  to  Englishmen. 
Long  before  this,  the  Bossians  had  already  estab- 
lished themselves  in  certain  parts  of  China.    The 


Chinese 

^!SrS^  smouldering  resentment  against  the  white  men  fonnd 
vent  in  the  truculent  doings  of  the  anti-foreign 
society  of  the  *'Green  Water  Lily"  in  Hoonan. 
Now  trouble  broke  out  in  the  Punjab.  Janlcoji 
Bao  Sindia  had  died  in  Febraary,  and  his  widow, 
a  girl  of  twelve,  now  ruled  over  the  Sikhs.  She 
outwitted  her  native  Minister,  who  was  supported 
by  the  British.  Lord  Ellenborough  hastened  to 
interfere.  He  ordered  the  British  army  to  advance 
to  Gwalior,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  in  December. 
All  Sindia  made  common  cause  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  Sikh  warriors  tried  to  oppose  the  Brit- 
ish advance  in  two  simultaneous  buttles  at  Maha- 

Brituh       rajpore  and   Punniar,   fought  on  the  twenty-ninth 

861ZO  

sindiA  ^ay  of  December.  Both  engagements  resulted  in 
their  defeat.  The  Queen  and  her  Ministers  sub* 
mitted  to  England's  terms.  They  were  deposed. 
The  Sikh  army  was  reduced  to  6,000  men. 
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1844 

TY  LBB'S  scheme  for  the  annezation  of  Texaa 
to  the  North  American  Union  waa  upper* 
most  in  American  afEairs  from  the  outset  of 
this  year.  After  the  retirement  of  Daniel  Webster 
from  the  State  Department,  active  efforts  toward  that 
end  were  be^an.  The  Mexican  Government,  learning 
of  this  movement,  notified  the  United  States  thai 
annexation  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  war- 
Texas  first  asked  for  American  interference,  and^ 
failing  in  this,  came  to  an  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  In  return  for  England's  action  in  securing 
the  recognition  of  independence  by  Mexico,  Texas 
pledged  itself  not  to  be  annexed  to  any  other  conn* 
try.  This  agreement  was  approved  in  Mexico.  The 
Texan  debt  was  largely  owed  in  England,  and  it 
was  the  policy  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  accordingly,  to 
encourage  her  independence.  In  February,  a  note 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  transmitted  to  the  American 
Government,  stating  that  Great  Britain  desired  to 
see  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere,  but 
disclaimed  any  intention  unduly  to  force  that  poink 
This  statement  in  itself  whetted  the  desire  of  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  incorporate  Texae 
among  the  slaveholding  States.  Calhoun,  who  m 
ly  as  1886  had  demanded  the  annexation  of  Texas 
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OQ  behalf  of  the  iaterests  of  Soathern  slavBry,  «u 
invited  to  joia  Tyler's  Cabioet  aa  Secretary  of  State. 
The  offioe  had  been  rendered  vacant  by  the  oalami- 
toQi  explosioD  of  a  new  monster  gun  on  the  U-S-S. 
"Princeton,"  killing  Secretary  of  State  Upshar  and 
Secretary  Oilmer  of  the  Navy  in  the  immediate 
gj^™  vicinity  of  President  Tyler.  Calhoun  entered  office 
on  March  6,  and  on  April  12  the  Texan  treaty 
of  annexation  was  signed.  On  April  18,  Calhonn 
answered  Lord  Aberdeen's  note,  declaring  that  "the 
British  avowal  made  it  the  imperioae  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  conclude  in  self-defence 
a  treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas."  As  to  this 
transaction,  Yon  Hoist,  Calhoun's  biographer,  has 
said:  "It  may  not  be  correct  to  apply,  without 
modification,  the  code  of  private  ethics  to  politioa; 
but,  however  flexible  political  morality  may  be,  a 
lie  is  a  lie,  and  Calhoun  knew  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  tratb  in  these  assertions."  The  annexation 
treaty  was  held  back  in  the  American  Senate  until 
the  Democratic  Convention  of  1844  had  declared  for 
the  reannexation  of  Texas.  In  the  hope  that  thia 
would  secure  ratification  the  treaty  was  sabmitted 
in  Jnne,  but  the  Senate  once  more  rejected  it  by  85 
'"  to  16  votes.  Undismayed  by  this.  President  Tyler 
within  three  days  sent  another  message  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  asking  for  reconsideration 
of  the  subject,  bat  the  matter  went  over  until  after 
the  Presidential  campaign  in  the  autumn.  Henry 
Clay's  vacillating  stand  throughout  this  controversy 
proved  fatal  to  his  Presidential  aspirations. 
During  this  same  year,  the  Indiana  surrendered 
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the  regions  adjoining  Lake  Superior,  which  were 
promptly  settled  by  white  men.  Iron  was  then  dis- 
covered  at  Marquette  and  copper  at  Kewenaw  Point 
At  Nanvoo,  Illinois,  where  the  Mormons  had  just 
erected  a  temple,  their  revival  of  patriarchal  polyg- 
amy excited  the  wrath  of  the  people.  Biots  broke 
out  June  27.  The  Mormon  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  ^J2"i& 
and  his  brother,  who  had  been  lodged  in  jail,  were 
killed.  Brigham  Young  thenceforth  became  theYotuv 
leader  of  the  Mormons. 

By  means  of  a  Congressional  grant  of  $80,000, 
Samuel  B.  F.  Morse  constructed  his  first  telegraph 
line  over  the  forty  miles   between  Baltimore  and 
Washington.    The  first  message,  ''What  hath  OodSSS^ 
wrought?''  is  still  preserved  by  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.     Before    this  Alfred  Yail   had 
perfected   his  telegraph  code  of  alphabetical  signs, 
with  his  dry  point  reading  register  and  relay  key. 
Now  Ezra  Cornell  contributed  his  invention  of  an 
inverted    cup  of  glass    for  insulating    live   wires. 
Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut,  first  employed    nitrous  oxide  gas,   popularly  22^,^^^^ 
known  as  laughing  gas,  in  extracting  one  of  his^''*^^^^ 
own  teeth. 

In  England,  Faraday  published  his  first  ^'Experi- 
mental  Researches  in  Electricity."  The  anonymous 
publication  of  ^'Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,"  containing  the  first  enunciation  of  Dar- 
win's doctrine  of  the  origin  of  species  by  evolutiom 
was  followed  by  a  storm  of  controversy.  Another 
subject  for  controversy  was  furnished  by  the  inven- 
tion  of  the  new  tonic  system  in  music  (Do  re  mi  fa). 
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Eingsley  brought  out  hia  "Village  Sennoiu,"  whilo 
Max  Mailer  came  iuto  promiaenoe  by  hia  now  edi- 
tion aDd  traDslatioD  of  "  Hitopadesa, "  a  oollection  of 
old  Hindu  fables.  Tbe  necrology  of  tho  year  in 
England  inoludea  Jobn  Daltos,  the  phyaioiBt,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  parliameDtarian  and  popu- 
lar leader,  who  did  so  muoh  for  liberty  ot  Bpeaoh 
and  of  the  press.  John  Dalton,  a  strangely  original 
genius,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  thebretioal  ofaemiBt 
of  his  generation,  first  oame  into  prominence  by 
showing  that  water  existed  in  air  as  an  independent 
gas.  The  wonderful  theory  of  atoms,  on  which  the 
whole  gigantic  structure  of  modem  chemistry  rests, 
was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  original  oonoeption 
of  this  coantry-bred,  self-taught  Quaker. 

A  feature  of  the  year  was  the  senaatiooal  brial  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  associates  on  chaigea  of 
sedition  in  Ireland.  On  May  SO,  O'OonneU  waa 
senteaoed  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  and  fined 
X2,000.  After  Lord  Heytesbury's  advent  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against  O'Connell  was  re- 
versed and  O'Connell  and  bis  aasooiatea  were  liber- 
ated. Baring's  bill  for  a  renewal  of  the  Bank  of 
England's  charter  was  passed  with  a  handsome  gov- 
ernment majority.  The  new  Royal  Exchange  waa 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  October.  Another  meaa- 
nre  which  was  speedily  passed  through  Parliament, 
owing  to  the  slight  importanoe  attaohed  to  it,  waa 
Gladstone's  bill  requiring  the  railroads  of  Bngland 
to  provide  proper  aooommodatioas  and  to  ran  oheap 
trains  daily.    The  government  waa  aathoriaad,  witii 
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the  approYftl  of  Parliament,  to  undertake  the  grad- 
ual purohase  of  all  existing  railways  before  the  year  SSSuno- 
1866.    At  this  same  time  there  were  but  fourteen  SSiSh 
miles  of  railroad  in  all  British  Ameriea.    Minor 
events  of  importance  to  Englishmen  were  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  byftNudMi 
certain  drygoods  clerks  of  London,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  notorious  Fleet  Prison,  made  immortal 
by  the  novels  of  Dickens. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  South  Australia  drew 
hordes  of  immigrants  to  that  colony.  Others  were 
attracted  to  America  by  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
in  Brazil.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  successful  rising 
against  President  Boyer  of  Hayti  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Black  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 
President  RiviAre,  at  the  head  of  20,000  negroes  JfJJJJiJ* 
fronl  Hayti,  was  defeated  and  had  to  abandon  his^^*""**** 
attempt  to  sabdue  the  Dominicans.  Gaerrier  super- 
seded him  as  President  of  Hayti.  The  warlike  spirit 
of  these  negroes  spread  to  the  neighboring  island  of 
Cuba.  Various  armed  risings  of  the  blacks  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  and  elsewhere  were  sternly  put 
down  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  white  descendants 
in  Cuba. 

A  bloodless  revolution  in  Greece  resulted  in  the 
dismissal  of  King  Otto's  Bavarian  Ministry  and 
the  King's  acceptance  of  a  Constitution,  which  left  g<gn  ta 
the  King  almost  as  absolute  as  before.  Tet  his 
government  was  weak  and  slipshod.  The  wretched 
fiscal  system  and  heavy  taxation  of  the  old  Turkish 
r^me  were  retained,  while  ill-managed  innovations 
from  Bavaria,  such  as  military  conscription,  drove 
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large  nnmbers  to  brigandago.  Ai  an  Amerioaa 
traveller  remarked  at  the  tiine:  '*The  whole  Qreek 
Govemmeiit  is  oae  enormooB  job." 

The  loDg-smoaldering  discontent  of  ^e  oommoD 
people  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  fomeotad  by  the  aeoret 
agitation  of  saoh  men  as  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi, 
found  prematare  vent  in  a  popular  insoneotion  io 
Calabria.  The  revolt  was  rntbleasly  pat  down. 
The  patriotic  leaders,  Attilio  and  Bmilio  BandJeio, 
with  eighteen  others,  were  ahot  for  their  part  is 
the  aifair. 

On  March  8,  Bemadotte,  latterly  known  bb  King 
Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden,  died  in  his  nghty-Ant 
year.  During  the  last  years  of  his  reign  he  re- 
ceived  many  sigoB  of  love  and  appreciation  from 
bis  adopted  people,  notably  on  the  oooasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  Shortljr 
before  bis  death  this  self-made  king  Bsaerted  irith 
good  reason:  "No  one  living  has  made  a  oareer  like 
mine." 

The  reign  of  Bemadotte  piodooed  a  new  line  ol 
eminent  scientists  and  was  the  golden  age  of  3wed> 
ish  literature.  Berzelios  remolded  the  adenoe  of 
chemistry  and  founded  theoretical  chemistry.  Elii* 
Fries  devised  a  new  system  of  botany.  Sven  Nila- 
son,  a  distingaished  eojjlogiat,  also  became  tlie 
founder  ot  a  new  science,  comparative  atohec^ogf. 
Scblyter  brought  out  b  complete  collection  td  the 
old  Scandinavian  laws,  a  work  of  equal  importanoe 
to  philology  and  jurisprudence.  ling  invented  the 
Swediah  aystem  of  gymnastics  and  foonded  the  la- 
■titate  of   Qymnastioa   in    Stockholm,  whan    bii 
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Swedish  massage  or  movement  core  was  further 
developed.  Oeijer,  as  a  philosopher,  was  a  follower ^'^^ 
of  HoDijer,  while  as  a  historian  he  attained  foremost 
rank  in  Sweden.  As  a  poet  and  composer,  Oeijer 
also  attained  noteworthy  success.  Professor  of  His* 
tory  at  Upsala,  he  was  accused  of  atheism,  but 
acqaitted.  His  political  career  was  equally  re* 
markable.  Oeijer  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
government  until  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  when 
he  joined  the  opposition.  Swedish  writers  were 
divided  in  factions  as  opposed  to  each  other  as  po* 
litical  parties.  The  old  Oustavian  school,  of  which 
Leopold  remained  the  last  representative,  was  at* 
tacked  by  the  ^'New  School/*  which  was  inspired 
by  Oerman  Romanticism.  Of  this  so-called  **pho6- 
phoristic"  school  Atterbom  was  the  leader.  Stag- 
nelius,  the  young  poet,  who  died  early,  belonged 
to  the  same  group.  The  Kew  School  was  iu  turn 
opposed  by  the  Ootbic  Society  or  Scandinavian 
School,  among  whom  were  Ling  and  Oeijer. 
Franzen  and  Wallin  devoted  themselves  to  re-^F^^Sni 
ligious  poetry.  The  most  famous  of  all  modern 
Swedish  poets  was  Esaias  Tegn^r,  whose  ^^Frithiof's 
Saga*'  achieved  an  international  reputation.  Politi- 
cally, he  was  conspicuous  for  his  inveterate  hostility 
to  the  ^^Holy  Alliance"  and  its  reactionary  spirit  in 
state,  church  and  literature. 

Bernadotte's  son,  Oscar  I.,  was  forty-five  years 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.    Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.     Upon  his  acoee- omrt of 
iion  several  important  reforms  were  at  onoe  enacted 
by  the  oew  Riksdag.    It  was  decided  that  this  as* 
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sembly  shoald  meet  every  third  instead  of  every 
fifth  year;  the  liberty  of  the  preu  was  extendedf 
and  equal  rights  were  acoorded  to  womec  io  oertain 
mattera  of  inheritanoe  and  of  marriage.  This  kit 
reform  arooeed  bo  mooh  critioiam  that' a  power* 
fol  opposition  was  organized  in  the  Bikadag*  under 
the  leadership  of  HartmaoBdorff  and  Bishop  WingUL 
^*"  Albert  Bertal  Thorraldsen,  the  great  DaaiiA 
sculptor,  died  snddenly  on  March  36,  at  Oopen* 
h^en.  Thorvaldsen  was  the  son  of  an  loelandia 
sailor,  who  incidentally  earned  a  living  by  euring 
wooden  figare-heads  for  ships.  The  boy  was  bora 
at  sea,  in  1770,  while  his  mother  was  nukiDg  a 
voyage  to  Copenhagen.  At  the  age  of  tweDty-foor, 
young  Thorvaldsen,  who  had  attended  the  fioyal 
Academy  of  Hne  Arts  at  Oopenhagen,  von  the 
grand  prize,  which  enabled  him  to  porsoe  his  stnd* 
ies  at  !Rome.  His  first  work  was  the  model  of  a 
oolossal  statue  of  Jason,  a  marble  ezecation  of 
which  was  ordered  by  Thomas  Hope,  the  English 
banker.  For  this  work  Thorvaldsen  asked  six  hun- 
dred seqains.  Hope  offered  him  eight  hundred.  Tet 
Thorvaldsen  did  not  fulfil  his  contract  with  Hope 
antil  fourteen  years  had  passed.  At  the  hooae  <A 
Slfipe^  Baron  Wilhelm  von  Hnmboldt,  in  Borne,  Thorvald* 
*"*'  Ben  met  Coant  von  MoLtke,  who  oommiBaioned  him 
to  execute  two  statues  of  Baoehoi  and  Ariadua. 
Aboot  the  same  time  be  made  his  famooa  **Onpid 
and  Psyohe"  for  the  Oonntess  von  Bonaov.  The 
fame  of  these  statues  sod  others  waa  sooh  that  the 
Academy  of  Oopenhagen  bestowed  upon  tha  yosag 
aoolptor  another  priw  of  four  hundrad  e 
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In  the  spring  of  1806  Thonraldaeii  made  hif 
fint  important  bass-reliefi  '^The  Abdnotion  oC 
BrifltfiSi"  whioh  still  remains  one  of  the  meet  oele> 
brated  of  the  aoulptor'a  works.  Orders  now  began 
to  oome  in  from  all  orer  the  world.  Marquis  Tor^ 
logna  oommissioned  Thorvaldsen  to  make  compan- 
ion pieoes  to  Oanoya's  famous  group  **  Hercules  and 
Lycas''  in  the  Palazzo  Brazzino,  while  a  govern- 
ment representative  of  the  United  States  offered  to 
pay  Ave  thousand  crowns  apiece  for  colossal  stat* 
nes  of  a  Liberty  and  a  Victory  to  be  erected  in 
the  city  of  Washington.  These  and  other  works 
Thorvaldsen  was  prevented  from  executing  by  his 
unfortunate  entanglement  with  Signora  d'Uhden, 
whose  flto  of  jealousy  imbittored  his  life.  About 
this  time  the  sculptor  formed  lifelong  friendships 
with  his  Oerman  fellow-sculptor,  Bauch,  and  with 
Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  commissioned  him 
to  execute  an  Adonis  for  the  Munich  Museum, 
and  to  restore  the  iEgean  marbles  lately  acquired 
by  that  prince.  Napoleon's  visit  to  Bome  in  1811 
resulted  in  a  characteristic  order.  The  Emperor  ^  i^^poj^ 
left  to  Thorvaldsen  the  choice  of  the  subjecti  but 
gave  him  only  three  months'  time  wherein  to  finish 
his  models.  The  sculptor  accordingly  executed  his 
colossal  frieze  presenting  the  ''Bntry  of  Alexander 
the  Great  into  Babylon."  It  remiiins  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  ambitious  of  Thorvaldsen's  works. 
It  was  intended  for  the  Temple  of  Olory,  now  the 
Ohuroh  of  the  Madeleine  in  PariSi  and  the  price 
stipulated  by  Napoleon  was  820,000  francs.  Before 
Thorvaldsen  could  execute  the  frieae  in  marUe,  Na- 
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poleon  Baffered  hie  reyerses  and  was  exiled  to  Elba. 
The  Boarboa  QoTemmeDt  in  France  refused  to  take 
the  monament.  A  replica  in  marble  nov  adorns  the 
Palace  of  ChristiaDboig  in  Denmark.  No  less  abor- 
tive was  Thoryaldaea's  undertaking  of  a  great  mon- 
ament intended  to  commemorate  the  le-establieh- 
ment  of  Poland,  The  monnment  vas  ordered  in 
1812,  after  Napoleon's  entry  into  Warsaw.  Bj  the 
time  the  work  was  finished  Poland  was  no  more. 
To  the  year  1816  belong  Thorvaldsen's  famooB 
bass-reliefs  "The  Workshop  of  Vulcan,"  "Aohilles 
and  Priam,"  and  the  two  well-known  medallions, 
ilod^SS'"  "^°™'"8"  ^^^  "Night,"  which  were  reproduced  a 
thousand-fold  thronghoui  Europe.  They  were  con- 
ceived, it  is  said,  during  a  sleepless  night,  and 
were  modelled  in  one  day, 

Despite  the  argent  requests  of  his  oonotrymen, 
Thorvaldaen  would  not  be  weaned  from  Borne. 
About  this  time  Tborvaldsen  produced  his  famooa 
"Dancing  Girl,"  "Love  Victorious,"  "Ganymede 
and  the  Eagle,"  and  "A  Young  Shepherd  with 
his  Dog."  It  was  then,  too,  that  be  modelled  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Byron  which  served  for  the  mon- 
ument subsequently  erected  to  that  poet  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

At  last,  after  thirty-tbree  years  of  absence  from 
home,  Tborvaldsen  resolved  to  return  to  Denmark. 
On  the  way  he  stopped  at  Luzerne  in  Switzerland, 

and  there  executed  the  famous  Lion  of  Luzerne, 
"The  * 

j;[22*',..  carved  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  Alps.     When  he 

modelled  this  monument,  Tborvaldsen  had  never 

seen  a  live  lion.     From  Luzerne,  Thorraldaen  pro- 
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oeeded  Btraight  to  Ck>peiihagen.  He  was  reoeiTed 
like  a  royal  sovereign.  At  Gopenhagea  the  artist  SS'S?^ 
began  his  great  series  of  soolptoral  mnbellishments 
for  the  CathedraL  As  eompleted,  thej  oompriaed 
almoBt  all  his  works  on  religions  snbjeots,  among 
them  the  oolossal  ^^Ohrist  and  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles/' the  grand  frieze  of  "Christ  on  the  Boad  to 
Calvary,"  "The  Baptism  of  Christ,"  "The  Preach- 
ings of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  "Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  and  "The  Lord's  Suppor."  From 
Copenhagen  Thorvaldsen  went  to  Warsaw,  where 
he  executed  a  bust  of  Emperor  AicKander,  and 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Prince  Poniatovski.  This 
monument  did  not  reach  Warsaw  until  1829.  It 
was  never  put  up.  What  became  of  it  ia  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

The  accidental  collapse  of  Thorvaldsen's  studio 
at  Borne,  and  the  damage  done  to  several  of  his 
sculptures  there,  hastened  his  return  to  that  city. 
On  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  YII.,  shortly  after- 
ward, Thorvaldsen  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Consalvi  to  execute  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  death  of  Canova  having  left  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  without  a  president,  Pope  Leo  XII.  him- 
self nominated  Thorvaldsen  as  Canova's  successor. 
When  objections  were  raised  that  he  was  a  heretiOi 
the  Holy  Father  asked:  "Is  there  any  doubt  thai 
Thorvaldsen  is  the  greatest  sculptor  in  Borne?" 
'*The  fact  is  incontestable,"  answered  the  prelates. 
"Then  Thorvaldsen  shall  be  made  president,"  said 
Leo  XTT.  The  office  was  held  by  the  Danish  sculp* 
lor  for  the  full  term  of  three  yearsi  when  he  waa 
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gUd  to  resigB  it.    Just  before  the  oatbreak  of  the 

Paris  RerolutioD  of  18S0,  ThorraldBen  was  oommig- 
Biooed  to  execute  a  ooIobskI  bust  of  Napoleon  I, 
He  entered  upon  this  task  with  enthoBiasm.  Dor* 
log  the  trying  times  of  the  refolutioa  at  Borne, 
ThorTaldsen  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Horaoo 
Veraet,  the  French  artist,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn, 
the  German  composer.  Mendelssohn  woald  plaj 
on  the  piano  in  Thorraldaen's  atndio  at  Borne, 
while  the  sculptor  worked  on  his  models.  About 
this  time,  too,  occurred  the  famoos  interview  be- 
tween Tborvaldsen  and  Walter  Scott.  Neither  un- 
derstood the  other's  language,  yet  they  took  a  warm 
liking  to  each  other.  Later,  Thorraldsen  modelled 
a  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Shortly  after  the  Bero- 
lution  of  1330,  the  new  French  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  appointed  Thorvaldsen  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  At  the  invitation  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  Thorvaldseu  went  to  Munich.  There 
he  finished  his  monument  to  Prince  Eugene,  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Elector  Maximilian,  and  an- 
other model  of  iiis  famous  "Adonis,"  ordered 
by  that  art-loving  King.  For  the  city  of  Maini 
he  finished  his  model  of  Qutenbei^,  for  which  ha 
refused  to  receive  any  pay,  while  for  the  city  of 
Stuttgart  he  made  a  monument  of  Schiller.  On 
Thorvaldsen's  return  to  Borne,  bis  stay  there  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  The 
government  of  Denmark  sent  a  royal  frigate  to 
Leghorn  to  bring  Tborvaldsen  and  all  his  aoulp- 
tares  back  to  bis  native  land.  Arriving  in  Oopea- 
hagen,  the  old  artist  was  received  with  even  greatei 
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honor  than  bef<»e.  The  Gaetle  of  Nysoe  was  put 
al  his  dispoaaly  and  there  he  executed  his  last 
works,  among  them  a  statue  of  himself.  In  his 
seventy-second  year  he  died  very  saddenly,  while 
attending  a  performance  at  the  Boyal  Theatre  at 
Copenhagen.  His  obsequies  were  marked  by  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  due  to  a  sovereign  of  Den- 
mark. Four  years  later,  after  the  completion  of 
the  Thorvaldsen  Museum,  his  remains  were  laid^ 
in  the  vault  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  therci 


amid  the  rich  collection  of  his  masterpieces. 

As  a  sculptor,  Thorvaldsen's  name  will  always 
be  linked  with  that  of  his  great  rival  and  contem- 
porary,  Canova.  Both  sculptors  are  equally  re- 
markable for  the  way  they  returned  to  the  classic 
traditions  of  Hellenic  sculpture.  It  can  be  said  of 
them  that  they  bridged  the  chasm  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years  that  had  elapsed  between  antiquity 
and  modem  times.  It  was  reserved  to  their  suc- 
cessors to  introduce  a  modem  note  in  sculpture. 
Like  Canova,  Thorvaldsen  exerted  great  influence 
on  almost  all  the  sculptors  who  came  to  Bome  in 
his  day.  Thus  Bauch  declared  himself  indebted  to 
him  for  the  purity  of  his  style.  From  his  school 
in  turn  issued  Biechel  of  Dresden,  Drake,  Wolff  and  ^  ^^^ 
Blauser  of  Cologne.  Among  the  friends  of  Thor- 
valdsen, who  profited  by  his  councils,  were  Dan- 
nacker,  Schadow  and  Sch  wan  thaler.  At  Bome,  Tene- 
rini,  Louis  Bienaim^,  Pierre  Galli  and  Emile  Wolft 
proved  themselves  apt  pupils  of  the  Danish  master, 
while,  at  Copenhagen,  Thorvaldaen't  inflqenoe  was 
kepi  alive  by  Bisson. 
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In  Fraooe  two  other  great  peraonages  of  Napo- 
leooio  days  passed  away  with  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  great  Napoleon's  brother  and  quondam  king 
of  Naples  and  Spain,  and  Jacques  LaGtte,  Napo- 
leon's banker,  to  whose  honor  were  intrusted  the 
miUions  left  behind  by  Napoleon,  when  he  fled 
from  Paris.  More  lamented  than  their  death,  per- 
haps,  was  that  of  Etienne  GeoSroy  Saint-Hilaire,  the 
great  French  naturalist.  Born  in  1772,  he  first  came 
into  prominence  as  the  curator  of  the  wild  animals 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Here  he  formed  his  life- 
long friendship  with  Curier.  General  Bonaparte 
took  him  along  on  the  expedition  to  Bgypt, 
where  Saint-Hilaire  helped  found  the  Institute  of 
Cairo.  In  1807  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Institute,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Physiology  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  This  chair  he  retained 
until  hia  death.  Starting  as  a  pare  zoolc^pst,  Saint- 
Hilaire  became  the  founder  of  the  science  of  phil- 
osophical anatomy.  This  new  doctrine  was  fully 
expounded  in  his  "Philosophie  Anatomiqne"  (181&« 
1822).  Other  important  works  of  Saint-Hilaire  wers 
"Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mammifdres,"  collaborated 
with  Ouvier  (1819-1837);  "Principes  de  la  Philoeo- 
phie  Zoologiqne"  (1830),  and  "Etudes  ProgressiTes 
d'nn  Naturaliste. "  During  this  same  year  Comte 
published  his  "Discoars  sur  I'Esprit  Positive." 
Pdre  Laoordaire  brought  out  his  "Funeral  Ora- 
tions," while  Charles  Lenormais,  with  others,  pub- 
lished the  great  French  work  on  "Ceramt^rapbio 
Monuments."     Practical  effect  to  the  teaohings  tii. 
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^Dt-Simon,  Fourier  and  Louis  Blanc  was  given 

oy  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  Creches,  or 

infant  asylums  for  the  temporary  care  of  children 

of  working  mothers.     The  greatest  literary  success  .^^^^^^^^^ 

of  the  year  was  that  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  serial  criSto'* 

novel,  **Tbe  Count  of  Monte  Oristo/' 

The  foreign  affairs  of  France  throughout  this  year 
were  conducted  by  G-uizot.  As  a  result  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Algiers,  war  with  Morocco  broke 
out  in  May.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  bombarded 
and  captured  the  fortified  town  of  Mogador.  Mar- 
shal Bnguead  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Moors 
on  the  banks  of  Isly.  After  the  defeat  of  the  rebel-  JJJ^JJJJ 
lious  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  this  poten- 
tate, Abder  Kahman,  made  common  cause  with  the 
French  against  Abd-el-Kader,  A  French  treaty 
with  China  was  negotiated  by  G-uizot  in  October. 
In  regard  to  the  vexed  problem  of  Tahiti  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  an  understanding  was  reached 
with  the  other  Powers.  Amends  were  made  to 
England  for  the  French  indignities  to  the  British 
Consul  at  Tahiti,  while  the  independence  of  Hawaii  Hawaaan 
was  guaranteed  by  a  joint  declaration  of  France,  dence 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  year  the  uncertainties  of  government 
in  Spain  were  once  more  made  manifest  by  a  mill* 
lary  io0urrectioU|  headed  by  General  Zurbano. 
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1845 


AT  THE  beginning  of  the  year,  in  Amerieft,  oub* 
&  literary  eensatioa  of  nnwooted  briUiuMj. 
In  the  New  York  "Evening  Mirror,"  Juk- 
uary  29,  Edgar  Allan  Foe's  famous  poem  "The 
Baven"  was  reprinted  from  the  sdrance  sheets  o£ 
"The  American  Whig  Beviev,"  in  irhioh  the  name 
of  the  author  waa  masked  under  the  paeodonym  of 
"Quarles."  The  poem  was  copied  all  over  Amerin 
aod  soon  reached  England.  Baudelaire  transUted 
it  into  French.  Aa  Foe's  biographer,  Woodberry, 
has  said:  "Ko  great  poem  ever  eatablisfaed  itself 
so  immediately,  bo  videly  and  so  imperishftbly  in 
men's  minda."  A  literary  tradition  has  it  that  Poe 
only  received  ten  dollara  for  this  nuuterpieoe,  and 
had  to  wait  a  year  and  more  for  hu  money. 

War  between  the  United  States  of  North  Amet- 
ioa  and  Mexico  was  now  seen  to  be  inentable.  Oa 
January  26,  a  joint  resolution  for  the  annexatUHi 
of  Texas  passed  through  the  Amerioan  House  of 
Bepresentatires  by  a  vote  of  120  to  08,  and  through 
the  Senate  by  27  over  26  votes.  On  Maroh  1,  Preri- 
'  dent  Tyler  ugned  the  bill  The  taotios  by  which 
Texas  was  annexed  were  similar  to  those  by  which 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  been  ftvoed  duDugh 
Congress  in  1620,  and  the  nolliAoation  oonpianuM 
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in  18S8.  It  meant  a  distiDct  gain  for  the  pro-alaverj 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  was  denonnced  as 
snoh  by  the  abolitionists  of  the  North.  Both  in 
Mexico  and  in  the  United  States  active  preparations 
were  now  made  for  war.  American  ships  were  still 
welcomed  in  the  ports  of  Mexico,  the  more  so  since 
many  of  them  brought  needed  munitions  of  war.  In 
the  United  States  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
settle  all  pending  differences  with  other  countries. 
In  February,  G-reat  Britain  had  already  accepted  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  a  boundary  line  agreeable  to 
the  governments  of  both  countries,  and  soon  the 
Oregon  boundary  dispute  was  likewise  settled  by 
treaty.  Caleb  Cushing's  treaty  with  China  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  March  8,  the  day  before  Tyler  ceased  to^i^iJj^ 
be  President.  James  K.  Polk  succeeded  him  as  the 
eleventh  President.  He  had  represented  Tennessee 
in  the  House  for  fourteen  years,  serving  twice  as 
Speaker.  Having  declined  the  re-election  to  Con- 
gress, he  was  chosen  Governor  of  his  State.  His 
nomination  to  the  Presidency  had  been  brought 
about  by  accident.  Immediately  after  his  inaugu-  Poik. 
ration,  Polk  appointed  James  Buchanan  as  his 
Secretary  of  State.  Polk  in  his  inaugural  address 
suggested  a  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
dispute  with  England  on  the  line  of  64^  40'.  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1844  had  declared:  '* Fifty- 
four-forty,  or  fight.**  In  other  words,  both  Qreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  claimed  the  country 
on  the  Columbia  River.  When  Calhoun  proposed 
a  line  of  boundary  along  the  forty-ninth  degree  oi 
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latitude,  the  British  Mioiati;  made  a  counter  piopo- 
aition,  accepting  the  line  to  the  aamioit  and  theoot 
along  the  Colombia  River  to  tiie  Pacifio.  Despite 
o^^ggg  mmih  talk  of  war,  Calhoaa's  laooeeMW  in  the  end 
^^  accepted  the  BritiBh  propoeition  ot  a  boondaiy 
along  the  line  of  forty  degrees,  oontinaiDg  to 
the  ocean. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Whig  Senatora  a  treaty  on 
this  basis  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  With  this 
queBtion  oat  of  the  way,  the  Iffont  of  preparing  for 
war  now  fell  upon  the  new  administration.  Troops 
were  maased  within  striking  distance,  and  General 
Taylor  was  put  in  command  of  the  American  army. 
Be  proceeded  to  St.  Joaeph'a  Island,  and  from  th«« 
crofised  over  to  Corpus  Christi  on  the  mainland,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Neuces.  At  this  point  more  troops 
were  concentrated  to  remain  in  winter  qoarten  oatil 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  On  JuneS,  Andrew  Jaok> 
son  died  at  "The  Hermitage"  in  Tennessee.  He  had 
itnthfl<  lived  there  quietly- ever  since  his  retirement  from 
jaokTCD  the  Presidency.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  write 
a  public  letter  to  President  Polk,  wherein  he 
urged  him  to  prompt  action  in  the  Ore^n  bound* 
ary  matter  so  as  to  be  ready  for  deoiaive  measures 
in  Texas. 

The  frustration  of  the  British  attempt  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  Texas  was  offset  in  other  diraotions. 
A  convention  was  concluded  between  Eouadwand 
Great  Britain  to  suppress  slave  trading  in  tiiat 
region.  In  Cuba,  likewise,  Qeneral  Concha  took 
^^^"  measures  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  dare 
trade.    A  law  was  passed  making  the  trade  a  crim* 
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inal  offence  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  The  goy* 
emment  of  Spain  after  much  reiactance  recognized 
the  independence  of  Venezuela.  Affairs  in  Spain  . 
bad  taken  a  new  turn.  Oq  January  21,  General 
Zurbano  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  ene-zurbaM 
mies  and  was  shot.  The  Cortes  adopted  a  reac- 
tionary constitution. 

In  France,  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Chambers, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  brought  about  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  midst  of  this  move- 
ment,  Gavaignac,  the  great  opposition  journalist, 
expired.  The  French  war  in  Algeria  by  this  time 
had  degenerated  into  mere  guerilla  fighting.  The 
chief  event  of  the  year  brought  execration  upon 
the  arms  of  France.  A  tribe  of  Kabyles  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  caves  of  Dahra.  Unable  to  dislodge 
them  from  there,  General  Pelissier  gave  orders  tOAtrootties 

o  T  In  Alglei» 

smoke  them  out.  Some  five  hundred  of  the  tribes- 
men, among  them  women,  children  and  aged  people, 
were  suffocated. 

Colonial  extension  in  other  parts  of  the  world  was 
carried  on  in  like  aggressive  manner.  Thus  a  joint 
expedition  of  France  and  Great  Britain  made  an 
attack  on  Tamatave  in  Madagascar,  but  failed  of 
success.  Another  joint  expedition  of  the  two  pow- 
ers forced  the  Republic  of  Argentine  to  concede  free 
naviiration  of  the  La  Plata  River.  From  China  con- 
cessions  were  wrested  by  which  Christian  mission-*^ 
aries  were  to  be  admitted  to  all  of  the  five  treaty 
ports.  As  a  consequence  of  these  concessions  a 
virulent  hatred  of  the  foreigners  sprang  up  among 
the  common   people  of  China.      In  South  Africa, 
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GoTernor-GeDeral  Maitland  of  Oape  OtAtatj  euned 
the  oTerlaeting  bfttred  i^  the  Boera  by  nading  oat 
an  armed  expeditioo  to  amut  the  Uaok  warrion  ol 
GriqoalaDd  against  the  Boers.  Id  India,  affiin  at 
Idhore  had  reached  a  criais.  There  the  boy  Uah^ 
rajah,  with  hia  regent  mother  and  her  far<Hite 
^Jj^^j  Birdar,  Lai  Singh,  were  at  the  mwoy  of  their  Kkh 
soldiery.  To  save  themaelveB  they  deterrained  to 
launoh  their  army  upon  the  British. 

British  enterprise  found  a  rant  in  other  ways 
beyond  colonial  conquests.  la  the  spring  o{  thii 
year  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  oat  onoe  men  with 
the  "Ereboa"  and  "Terror,"  in  qneat  of  tho  North- 
west Passage.  Tbe  last  measage  from  liim  waa  re> 
Fnukiin-i  ceired  in  July.  Kews  also  reached  Bngland  that 
qn**  he  had  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  but  it  was  long 
after  that  before  anything  was  heard  eoDoemiog 
htm.  Since  then  more  than  thirty  Anitio  expedi- 
tions hare  searched  in  rain  for  the  body  of  Frank- 
lin. About  the  same  time  that  Franldn  auled  oa 
this  expedition,  a  great  fire  in  Qaabec  destroyed 
1,660  houses,  rendering  12,000  people  homelesa. 
Jost  one  month  later,  on  Juoe  29,  a  seooad  flrs 
^^^^  detroyed  1,865  houses.  Two-thirds  ot  the  ei^y  was 
^^  laid  in  ashes.  Another  serious  calamity  waa  the 
Irish  famine  of  this  year,  caused  by  the  failnra 
of  the  potato  crop.  The  distress  thus  fxwaaioDsd 
increased  the  agitation  against  the  corn  laws.  As 
during  the  preceding  year,  great  mass  meetings 
were  held  in  Birmingham  and  Hanoheater.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  early  in  the  year,  had  showed  his 
new  leanings  toward  free  trade,  by  the  iatndnetioB 
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of  a  bill  ior  the  abolition  of  import  dotiai  on  no  lev 
than  four  hondred  and  thirty  artiolefl.  The  gorem* 
ment'a  dieorimination  in  fayor  of  the  dnliea  on  angar 
provoked  a  long  debate  in  Pariiament  Oladatone 
oontinaed  to  support  his  old  ooUeagaea  in  the  gor* 
ernment,  while  Cobden  and  Bright  led  the  oppoai- 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  Hooae.  By  the  time  Par-  SSL,, 
liament  was  prorogued  in  Augnati  the  Miniatry  had 
won  a  complete  victorj.  The  apread  of  the  famine 
during  the  summer^  when  almost  all  hanreata  iailodt 
reacted  powerfully  upon  the  government.  A  strong 
public  letter  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Buaaell  brought 
the  pieoariouB  position  of  the  government  home  to 
the  Cabinet  Sir  Bobert  Peel  admitted  the  neoea- 
aity  ci  an  abeolute  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Bather 
than  confeea  sacb  a  complete  change  of  poaitioni  oS^j^ 
Peers  Cabinet  resigned.  Lord  Bussell  waa  sum-'*'''™ 
moned  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

During  this  interim  the  praotioe  of  duelling  in 
England,  but  recently  oountenaneed  in  the  army 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington^  fell  under  laating  dis- 
favor  by  the  fatal  outcome  of  an  army  duel,  in 
which  Lieutenant  fiawkea  killed  Lieutenant  Sea- 
ton.  About  the  same  time  oocurred  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hood,  the  poet  and  humorist.  Bom  in^JSJ^^ 
1796,  as  a  son  of  a  bookseller,  he  soon  became  a 
writer.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **London 
Magazine,*'  he  moved  among  all  the  prineipal  wits 
of  the  day.  His  first  book,  ''Odes  and  Addresses 
to  Great  People,*'  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
J.  H.  Beynolds,  his  brother-in-law.  This  waa  tol- 
lowed  by  ''Whims  and  Oddities»'*  in  prose  uA 
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TflTse;  "ITational  Tales,"  and  "The  Plea  of  the 
ItidBammer  Fairiea,"  a  book  fall  of  imaginatira 
Terse.  Hood'a  rich  sense  of  humor  foand  scope  in 
bia  "Cotnio  ADnaal,"  appearing  throngh  ten  soe- 
oeasive  years,  and  his  collectioD  of  "WhimBioali- 
ties."  Among  his  minor  poems,  "The  Bridge  of 
Sighs"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Shirt"  deserre 
special  mentioo.  ; 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  the  easayiat,  died  shortly  b»- 
fore  this.  Born  in  1771,  he  stadied  f(»orden  and 
became  a  clei^yman.  At  the  opening  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  he  entered  the  field  of  aatborship 
with  the  publication  of  "Six  Sermons  Preached  at 
Charlotte  Cbapel."  Then  came  the  famous  "Letten 
on  the  Catholics,  from  Peter  Plymley  to  his  Brother 
Abraham."  This  book  established  Sydney  Smith's 
reputation  as  a  sutirist.  For  nearly  twenty  yean 
he  published  no  more  books,  though  a  constant 
oontribntor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Reriew."  Some 
idea  of  Sydney  Smith's  pungent  style  may  be  de* 
rived  from  his  famous  remarks  on  Bogland'a  taxa- 
tioQ  during  the  wars  with  Kapoleon:  "The  lohool- 
boy,"  be  said,  "whips  hia  taxed  top;  thebeardleaa 
youth  manages  bis  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle 
on  a  taxed  road;  and  the  dying  Englishman,  poar- 
ing  his  medicine  which  has  paid  seren  per  cmt, 
into  a  spoon  which  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent,  flings 
himself  back  upoo  his  chints  bed  which  haa  paid 
twenty-two  per  cent,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an 
apothecary,  who  has  paid  a  license  of  one  hundred 
poauds  for  the  privilege  of  patting  him  to  death. 
His  whole  property  ia  then  immediately  taxed  from 
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two  to  ten  per  cent  Large  fees  are  demaiided  for 
boiying  him  in  the  chanoel;  his  virtoea  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marblai  and  then  he  is 
gathered  to  his  forefathers  to  be  taxed  no  more.*' 

It  was  Sydney  Smith,  too,  who  asked  the  iamons 
question:  *'Who  ever  reads  an  Amerioan  book?'* 
In  1824  Sydney  Smith  broke  his  long  ailenoe  as 
an  anthor,  with  the  fervent  pamf^et  **The  Judge 
that  Smites  Contrary  to  the  Law/'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  series  of  open  lettem  on  derioal 
and  political  questions  of  the  day.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  brought  out  a  collection  oi  sermons. 
A  posthumous  work  was  his  collection,  **£le* 
mentary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy."  Sydnqr 
Smith's  case  has  been  held  up,  together  with  that 
of  Swift,  as  an  example  oi  political  ingratitude. 
Despite  all  his  labors  for  the  Whig  cause,  but 
slender  recognition  was  given  to  him  by  his  polit-  ^^^ 
ical  friends  in  office.  The  excuse  for  not  making  ^^2|2m 
him  a  bishop  was  that  his  writings  were  generally 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  clerical  decorum. 
Like  Jeffrey,  Wilson  and  other  distinguished  con- 
tributors to  English  periodical  literature  at  this 
time,  he  left  no  truly  great  work  to  posterity. 

Elizabeth  Fry,  the  great  English  prison  reformer, 
died  on  October  15.  She  it  was  that  improved 
the  condition  of  women  prisoners  at  Newgate.  vvr*«  ^"^vk 
Later  her  influence  was  apparent  in  most  of  the 
reforms  introduced  into  the  jails,  houses  of  correo- 
tion,  lunatic  asylums  and  infirmaries  of  England, 
the  abuses  of  which  were  so  eloquentiy  Toioed 
by  Dickens. 
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Lord  John  BusseH'a  attempts  to  fonn  a  new 
lliniBtiy  proved  anBaocessfal,  largely  beoatue  Lord 
Eowiok — who  by  the  death  of  his  father  had  be* 
come  Earl  Qrey — refused  to  join  the  new  Hinifltry 
OD  aoooant  of  his  objeotioas  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  PalmeratOD.  Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  preeently 
recalled.  All  of  his  colleagaee  retained  their  posts, 
except  Lord  Stanley,  superseded  by  Oladstone. 
SooQ  after  Peel's  re-entry  into  office,  the  London 
"Times"  announced  that  the  Cabinet  had  decoded 
_  on  proposing  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  eoni 
laws.  This  premature  announcement  was  one  of 
the  most  startling  joumalistio  achierements  of  the 
time.  Notwithstanding  all  the  published  denials  it 
was  generally  believed,  and  was  followed  by  a  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  of  the 
country  at  large,  the  threatening  state  of  fordgn 
aSaira  claimed  precedence.  In  Autumn  the  Sikh 
anny  of  the  Khalsa  had  crossed  the  Sntlea,  to  the 
number  of  60,000  warriors,  40,000  armed  followers 
and  150  guns.  Sir  John  Little  marched  oat  of 
Ferozepore  with  10,000  troops  and  81  guns  to  offer 
battle,  but  the  Sikhs  preferred  to  surround  them. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Hugh  G-ough  and  Sir  Henry  Har 
dinge,  the  new  Governor-Ooneral,  hnrried  toward 
the  frontier  with  a  large  relieving  force.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  they  met  the  army  of  Lai  Singh  at 
Uoodkee  and  won  a  slender  success.  But  for  the 
flight  of  Lai  Singh,  the  Sikhs  might  have  claimed 
toe  victory.  The  British  troops  now  adranoed  on 
the  Sikh  intrenchments,  Feroseshahar,  when  they 
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effected  a  juaotion  with  Little.  On  December 
21|  the  British  advanced  in  force,  bat  encoun- 
tered such  stubborn  resistance  that  the  day  ended 
in  a  drawn  battle.  Not  until  after  sunset  did 
Oougb's  battalions  succeed  in  storming  the  most 
formidable  of  the  Sikh  batteries.  After  a  night 
of  horrors  the  battle  was  resumed.  The  Sikh  sol- 
diers,  who  had  risen  in  mutiny  against  their  own 
leaders,  fell  back  and  yielded  their  strong  poaitioB. 
The  second  army  of  the  Sikha  luider  Tej  Singh 
came  up  too  late.  After  a  brief  artillery  engage- 
ment, all  the  Sikh  forces  fell  back  acroos  the  Sutl^ 
Biver. 
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1846 

IN  JANUABT,  the  hostile  forces  od  both  ridM  of 
the  Satlej  River  in  India  were  reinforced.  The 
Sikhs  recrosaed  the  river,  entered  British  terri- 
tory,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  On  January  27, 
Sir  Harry  Smith  defeated  a  part  of  the  Sikh  forces 
at  Aliwal.  The  Sikhs  threw  ap  intrenchments  at 
Sobraon.  On  February  10,  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  under  Ooagh  and  Hardioge. 
The  battle  proved  one  of  the  hardest  fought  in 
the  history  of  British  India.  Advancing  in  line, 
the  British  had  two  battalions  mowed  down  by  the 
Kbal&a  guns.  Tej  Singh  broke  down  the  bridge 
over  the  river.  After  fighting  all  day,  the  British 
at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  Sikhs  into  the 
Sutlej  at  the  point  of  the  bsyonet.  The  victory 
was  dearly  won.  The  British  losses  were  8,000 
men,  while  the  Sikhs  were  said  to  have  lost  8,000. 
This  practically  ended  the  first  Sikh  war.  The 
u  British  army  crossed  the  Sutlej  River  by  means  of 
their  pontoons,  and,  pushing  on  to  Lahore,  there 
dictated  terms  of  peace.  An  indemnity  of  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  was  exacted.  It  was  paid  by 
Ghotab  Singh,  the  Viceroy  of  Cashmere  and  Jama, 
vpoD  British  recognition  of  his  independenoe  of  the 
Sikh  Government  at  Lahore.    The  British  froDder 
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was  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  to  those 
of  the  Ravi. 

In  England,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  senrieee  in 
the  Sikh  war  were  rewarded  by  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage.  The  distress  of  the  previoos  year 
continued,  owing  partly  to  a  commercial  panic 
brought  on  by  overspeculation  in  railways,  and 
partly  to  a  repeated  failure  of  the  crops.  To  re-s^iMi. 
lieve  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  Parliament  »ffMn 
voted  £10,000,000  for  that  country.  In  the  midst 
of  this  general  distress  the  twopenny  omnibuses 
made  their  first  appearance  in  London,  and  the 
first  issue  of  the  ^'Daily  News"  appeared  in  the 
metropolis.  Leigh  Hunt  brought  out  his  stories 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere,  the 
Irish  poet,  died  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  A  few 
years  before  his  death  he  had  published  his  **Song 
of  Faith*'  and  other  poems.  A  posthumous  pub- 
lication  was  the  poetic  drama  *^Mary  Tudor/* 
Thomas  Clarkson,  the  great  anti-slavery  advocate  gjff^ 
of  England,  died  soon  afterward,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.  Early  during  the  first  Parliamentary 
session  Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  his  complete  change 
of  face  in  regard  to  the  com  laws.  The  rage  of  the 
protectionists  was  voiced  by  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
then  known  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  novels  remark- 
able for  the  wild  exuberance  of  their  fancy.  He 
denounced  Peel  as  a  political  trimmer  and  no  more 
of  a  statesman  **than  a  boy  who  steals  a  ride  behind 
a  carriage  is  a  great  whip."  Peel,  in  speaking  for 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  declared  that  England 
had  raoeived  no  guarantees  from  any  foreign  gov- 
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ernment   that    her   example   would   be  followed. 

Notwithstanding  their  hostile  tari£b,  however,  he 
showed  that  the  valae  of  British  exports  had  in- 
creased above  £10,000,000  since  die  first  redac- 
tions in  the  tariff  were  made.    On  Jane  26,  a  bill 

cornuws  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  at  last 
accepted.  It  passed  throagh  the  Oonunons  by  a 
majority  of  98  votes,  while  in  the  Hoase  of  Peers, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dake  of  Welling- 
ton,  a  majority  of  47  was  attained.  The  wrath  <rf 
the  defeated  protectionists  found  vent  on  the  aame 
day  when  another  Irish  oppression  bill  was  broaght 
before  the  House.  Lord  Bentincic,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  protectionist  party,  launched  forth  in 
vehement  invective  against  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  **hifl 
forty  paid  janizaries,  and  the  seventy  other  mem- 
bers who,  in  supportitig  him,  blazoned  forth  their 
own  shame.'*  In  conclusion,  Lord  Bentinck  called 
upon  Parliament  to  ''kick  the  bill  and  the  Ministry 
out  together,''  exclaiming,  ''It  is  time  that  atone- 
ment should   be  made  to   the  betrayed    honor  of 

Fail  of       Parliament  and  of  England."     After  this  speech 

MiSi^  the  Ministry  called  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  It 
was  denied  by  a  majority  of  78  votes  against 
the  government.  On  June  29,  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
announced  his  resignation.  In  a  final  speech  he 
gave  all  credit  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  to 

cS^'fl  Ri^^bard  Cobden.  A  few  weeks  later  a  testimonial 
of  £80,0CO  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Richard 
Cobden  for  his  eminent  services  in  promoting  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  On  July  16,  Lord  Bossell 
sacceeded  Peel  as    Prime  Miniater.     His  Cabinet 
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ineloded  the  Mtfqais  of  Lansdowoe,  Viflcoant  Palm- 
cntoiif  Earl  Orey,  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Auckland 
and  Gladstone.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  re* 
lained  in  supreme  command  of  the  army.  Unlike 
other  heroes,  he  lived  to  see  several  monuments 
raised  to  his  fame.  Thus  the  grand  Wellington 
Monument  in  London,  made  chiefly  from  captured 
cannon,  was  erected  at  the  comer  of  Hyde  Park. 
Otherwise  it  was  a  year  of  bridge  building  in  Eng* 
land.  At  Newcastle  a  high  level  bridge  was  erected, 
while  at  Conway  and  at  the  Menai  Strait  work  was 
begun  on  two  of  the  greatest  tubular  bridges  of 
England.  In  Germany,  Schoenbein  invented  gun- 
cotton.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Friedrich 
Bessei,  the  great  German  astronomer,  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  abstract  astronomical  reason- 
ing was  achieved.  In  France,  Leverrier  had  worked 
out  the  position  of  the  planet  Neptune,  finally  deter- 
mining it  on  September  28.  He  communicated  this 
to  Johann  Gall^  at  Berlin,  who  discovered  the  planet 
on   the  same   night.     Adams,   in   England,   a  few 

loaldli- 

months    previous,    had    made   calculations    to  the 
same  effect,  and  communicated   with  Challis,  but 
owing  to  delays  Challis  did  not  discover  the  planet 
until  after  Gall^.     The  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
at  London  awarded  its  gold  medal  to  each  as  equally 
deserving.     Within  a  few  days  after  this  discovery, 
on  October  10,  a  satellite  of  Neptune  was  discovered 
by  Laselle.     Eugdne  Sue,  moved  by  the  popular  sm** 
agitation  against  the  Jesuits,  wrote  his  novel  of  theinf 
^*Wandering  Jew,*'  first  published  in  serials. 
Another  attempt  to  kill  King  Louis  Philippe  by 
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one  Leoompte  in  April  had  been  frusirated  by  the 

tim^  Guards.    On  July  29,  Joseph  Henry  risked  his  life 

king         in  the  seventh  attempt  at  the  assassination  of  the 

King.      Louis  Bonaparte,   the  quondam    king   of 

Holland,    who    resigned    his   throne    rather   than 

submit  to  his   brother  Napoleon's  demandsi  died 

in  his  sixty-eighth  year.     His  namesake,  Prinoe 

Louis    Napoleon,    imprisoned    in    the   fortress   of 

Louis        Ham,  suoceeded  in  making  a  sensational  escape 

Napoleon  ^  * 

^mHam  ^isgulsed  in  the  garb  of  a  stone  mason.  Once 
more  he  returned  to  his  exile  in  England. 

On  July  8,  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark 
published  an  open  letter  in  which  he  reasserted 
the  union  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoi- 
stein  with  Denmark  regardless  of  the  differing  sys- 
tems of  succession  prevailing  in  these  provinces. 
The  question  of  succession  was  so  intricate  that  the 

Hoist«in  Chancelleries  of  Europe  despaired  of  satisfactory 
solution.  Inasmuch  as  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had 
been  recognized  as  German  principalities  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the 
German  people  as  such  objected  to  their  absolute 
incorporation  with  Denmark.  The  storm  raised 
over  King  Christian's  letter  was  such  as  to  fore- 
bode no  other  settlement  than  by  arms. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died  at  Bome  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Papal 
prisons  were  filled  with  conspirators  and  reform- 
ers, among  whom  were  some  of  his  best  subjects. 
His  death  gave  new  hope  to  the  followers  of  Gio- 
berti,  whose  political  drean^s  depicted  a  new  Italy, 
regenerated   by  iVie   moral  force   of   a   reforming 


question 
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Papacy.  Austria's  candidate  for  the  Papacy  hay- 
ing failed  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  votes 
in  the  College  of  Cardinals,  Mastai  Ferrettii  Bishop 
of  Imola,  was  elected,  and  on  June  17  assumed  thep^^j^^ 
title  Pius  IX.  The  choice  of  this  popular  prelate 
was  taken  to  be  a  tribute  to  Italian  feeling.  The 
first  acts  of  Pio  Nono  confirmed  this  impression. 
Universal  amnesty  was  extended  to  political  pris- 
oners. Hundreds  of  Italian  patriots  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  were  set  free. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  permission  was  given 
to  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
new  civic  guard,  all  Bome  gave  itself  up  to  popular 
rejoicings.  The  climax  of  national  enthusiasm  wass^fij. 
reached  when  the  new  Pope  took  oooasion  toSSSmt 
voice  a  formal  protest  against  the  designs  of  Aus- 
tria upon  Ferrara. 

For  the  time  being  the  Austrian  Government 
was  too  preoccupied  with  its  troubles  at  home  to 
carry  its  Italian  policy  to  extremes.  The  Polish 
refugees  at  Paris  had  long  determined  to  strike 
another  blow  for  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Polish  provinces  in  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  should  rise  and  revolt,  early  during 
this  year,  and  extend  the  revolution  to  Russian 
Poland.  But  the  Prussian  Oovemment  crushed  the 
conspiracy  before  a  blow  was  struck.  In  Austria 
the  attempt  was  more  successful.  Late  in  February 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  free  city  of  Cracow.  SSSi^ 
General  Collin  occupied  the  city,  but  his  forces 
proved  too  weak.  The  Polish  nobles  around  Tar- 
now  in  Northern  Galicia  raised   the  standard  of 
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leTolt.  Some  40,000  FoliBh  inBuigenlB  marahed  on 
OracoT.  A  severe  reveree  waa  ioBioted  upon  them 
bj  the  goTerameot  troops,  Now  the  peosaDts  tamed 
against  the  nobles,  burning  down  the  largest  Mtatea 
and  plunging  the  coantry  into  anarchy.  The  land- 
owners, face  to  faoe  with  the  hnmiliatiQg  fact  that 
their  own  tenants  were  their  bitterest  toes,  eha^ed 
inu-cby  in  the  Austrian  Government  with  having  instigated 
eoiuid  a  communiBtio  revolt.  Id  a  oironlar  note  to  the 
European  conrts,  Metteroich  protested  that  the  oat- 
break  of  the  Polish  peasantry  was  porely  aponta- 
neons.  A  simaltaneoQB  attempt  at  revotation  in 
Silvia  was  ruthlessly  pat  down.  Aostria,  Bnnia 
and  Prussia  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
regard  to  Poland.  Cracow,  which  had  been  reoog- 
nized  as  an  independent  republic,  was  annexed  by 
Austria  with  the  consent  of  Ruraia  and  Fnusia, 
ucun»r-  and  against  the  protests  of  England,  France  and 
Lu»tna  Sweden.  New  measures  of  repression  agunst  Polish 
national  aspirations  were  taken  in  Bassis.  The  last 
traces  of  Poland  were  blotted  from  the  map  of  na- 
tions. It  was  then  that  Tennyson  wrote  his  famous 
sonnet  on  Poland: 

rfDnrioii  "How  long,  O  Ood,  ^alt  men  ba  fl<M«B  dowB, 

m  t\j!aiu]  And  tramplMl  ouder  hj  th«  iMt  and  laut 

01  meiiT  The  heart  ol  Poland  bath  not  ceaaed 
To  quinr,  tho*  har  aacred  blood  doth  dromi 
The  BeMa,  and  out  of  ererr  amouldaring  Mm 
Oriai  to  Thee,  leal  brnla  Power  be  iiureeaed." 

In  Bossia  daring  this  year  Otto  von  Kotcebne,  the 
great  navigator  and  Arctic  explorer,  died  in  his 
flfty-nintb  year. 
Almost  simuUaneouBly  with  the  attempted  revo- 
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latioa  of  Polandf  another  revolt  broke  out  in  For- 
tagaL  On  April  SO,  the  northern  provinces  roM 
against  the  Ministry  of  Coeta  Oabral,  the  Bnke 
of  Tomar.  After  desultory  fighting,  the  Bnke  <rf 
Plamdla,  one  of  the  oonunanders  of  the  oonstita- 
tional  army,  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  resigned  his 
post  and  was  banished  from  the  ooontry.  Late  inffSLff** 
the  year  the  Marquis  of  Saldanha,  with  a  foioe  of 
Pedro  loyalists,  defeated  Gount  Bonfinn  at  the 
Torres  Yedras. 

In  Spain,  the  long-pending  diplomaUo  struggle 
over  the  Spanish  marriages  culminated,  on  October 
10,  in  the  wedding  of  Queen  Isabella  to  her  eoasin, 
Don  Francisco  d'Assisi,  Duke  of  Cadi&  Put  for- 
ward by  France,  this  prince  was  physically  unfit 
for  marriage.  Simultaneously  with  the  Queen's 
wedding,  her  sister  was  married  to  the  Duke  ofap^i^ 
IContpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  ThusnumrM 
the  King  of  France  and  his  Minister,  OuijBot, 
had  their  way. 

Lord  Palmer8toQ*8  candidature  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Ooburg  for  Queen  Isabella's  hand  was  foiled* 
It  proved  a  doubtful  success  for  France.  The 
entenU  oordiale  between  France  and  Oreat  Britain 
was  broken.  Guizot  was  charged  in  the  Cbamben 
with  sacrificing  the  most  valuable  foreign  alliance 
for  the  purely  dynastic  ambitions  of  the  House  of 
Orleans.  Having  cut  loose  from  England,  ^^uaotgjj^jg^a 
now  endeavored  through  his  diplomatic  envoys  to 
form  a  new  concert  of  Europe  from  which  England 
should  be  left  out. 

Great  Britain's  diplomatic  dispute  with  Amenoa, 
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«oDoeniing  the  Qorthweatern  bonadaiy,  ma  BK&h 
faotorilj  settled  by  the  Oregon  treaty,  aigned  od 
June  16.  Before  this  a  peremptory  demand  had 
been  pat  forward  by  the  American  Congrees  that 
the  joint  occapatioa  of  Oregon  should  cease.  The 
British  originally  claimed  all  the  territory  vast  of 
the  Booky  Moantains,  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  For 
years  the  land  was  settled  jointly.  Now  the  for^- 
ninth  degree  of  northern  latitude  was  accepted  as 
the  boundary  between  British  Korth  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  Columbia  Biver  was  re- 
tained by  the  United  States,  with  free  navigation 
conceded  to  English  ships,  while  the  seaport  of 
Yanconrer,  the  importance  of  which  was  not  as 
yet  recognized,  fell  to  England.  The  value  of  this 
possession  was  soon  revealed.  Agents  of  the  Brit- 
ish Hudson's  Bay  Company  selected  Victoria,  on  the 
Island  of  YancouTer,  as  the  most  promising  British 
port  in  the  Faciilc.  Daring  this  same  year,  Dr. 
.  John  Bae,  by  sledge  journeys  of  more  than  1,900 
miles,  explored  the  northernmost  r^on,  Boothia, 
wherein  was  determined  the  northern  magnetio 
pole. 

On  October  16,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  of  Boston,  to 
whom  Drs.  Wells  and  Morton  had  communicated 
their  discoveries  with  sulphuric  ether,  demonstrated 
the  potency  of  the  drug  in  a  public  test.  A  severe 
operation  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Hospital,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  foremost  medical  men 
of  the  city,  while  the  patient  remained  anoonecioua. 
The  news  was  heralded  abroad  and  was  received  by 
medical  men  throaghout  the  world  as  a  new  rarela- 
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tioiu  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  famous  phy- 
aioiaii  and  author,  named  the  new  method  ** Anes- 
thesia." The  credit  of  the  new  disooyery  was 
claimed  forth¥rith  by  several  persons — notably  by 
Dr.  Oharles  T.  Jackson  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Oraw- 
ford  W.  Long  of  Alabama.  A  few  months  after 
the  value  of  ether  in  surgery  had  come  to  be  clearly 
recognized,  a  Scotch  surgeon.  Sir  J.  V.  Simpson,  cbkraiorm 
discovered  that  chloroform  could  be  administered 
with  analogous  cfEect. 

In  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  the  long* 
expected  war  with  Mexico  was  well  under  way. 
By  a  joint  resolution  of  Gongressi  Texas  had  at 
last  been  admitted  into  the  Union.  General  Taylor 
took  position  in  Texas,  opposite  Matam<Hras  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  where  the  Mexican  troops  were  gather- 
ing. Taylor  presently  moved  his  troops  to  Point 
St.  Isabel.  There  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  brought 
supplies.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  force  there,  he 
marched  to  a  point  on  the  Bio  Srande  opposite 
Matamoras,  where  he  built  Fort  Brown,  named 
after  Major  Brown,  whom  he  left  in  command. 
The  ground  was  malarious,  and  many  soldiers  died 
of  disease.  On  April  12,  the  Mexican  general, 
Ampudia,  moved  forward  with  a  strong  force 
to  drive  Taylor  beyond  the  Bio  de  la  Nueces. 
Ampudia  demanded  that  Taylor  should  withdraw 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  Taylor  refused  to 
leave  what  ho  claimed  to  be  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  Ampudia  hesitated,  and  General  Arista 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Learning  that  two 
vessels  with  supplies  for  the  Mexicans  were  about 
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to  enter  the  Bio  G-rande,  Taylor  oaased  the  river 
to  be  blockaded,  at  the  "ooBt  of  war."  Arista  pre- 
pared to  attack  Fort  Brown,  and  oat  off  oommaDi- 
catioD  between  Taylor  and  his  suppliea.  Captain 
Thornton's  command,  sent  oat  to  reconnoitre,  was 

•ucceu  captured  on  April  26.  Only  Thornton  escaped  by 
leaping  his  horse  over  a  dense  hedge.  On  May  1, 
leaving  Major  Brown  in  command  at  the  fort,  Tay- 
lor made  a  forced  march  to  Point  Isabel.  The 
Mexioans  promptly  sent  men  across  the  river  to 
the  rear  of  Fort  Brown,  and  opened  fire  together 
with  the  guDB  of  Matamoras  on  that  work.  Major 
Brown  was  Erst  among  the  killed.     Signal  gans 

B^rtS.™were  fired  to  recall  Taylor.  With  2,800  men  he 
tamed  back  on  May  6.  Meanwhile,  6,000  Mexi- 
cans had  arrived  and  taken  np  a  strong  position 
at  Palo  Alto.  On  the  8th,  Taylor  aasaalted  the  bti- 
perior  force  confronting  him.  Two  eigbteen-ponnd- 
ers  and  two  light  batteries  made  fearful  havoc  in 
the  closed  ranks  of  the  Mexican  infantry.  The 
prairie  grass  between  the  two  armies  took  fire. 
Both  lines  drew  back,  bat  soon  renewed  the  flghL 
Taylor's  left  was  met  by  cannonade,  bat  the  Mexi- 
can column  was  oyerthrowD  and  the  entire  force 
fell  back  to  Besaca  de  la  Palma.  The  Americans 
took  up  their  march  to  Fort  Brown.  W  ben  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  fort  they  encoantered  the 
Mexicans,  strongly  posted  in  Besaca  de  la  Palms, 
a  ravine  three  hundred  feet  wide  bordered  with 
palmetto  trees.  Taylor  deployed  a  portion  of  his 
force  as  skirmishers,  and  a  company  of  dragoons 
overrode  the  first  Mexican  battery.     The  Amen* 
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then  adTanoed  their  battery  to  the  orett  A 
regiment  charged  in  oolamn,  and,  joined  by  theS^S;^^ 
aJdnniihers,  seined  the  enemy's  artillery.  After 
held  fighting  in  the  chaparral,  the  Mexicans  were 
pnt  to  flight  The  Mexicans  lost  one  thousand  men, 
the  Americans  conceded  but  one  hundred.  Bef  using 
an  aimistioe,  Taylor  crossed  the  river  on  May  18^ 
and  unf  nried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Mexican  ter- 
ritory.  Another  attempted  stand  of  the  Mexicans 
resulted  in  worse  defeat.  Arista*s  retreat  became 
a  rout  Of  7,000  men  he  brought  only  2,500  toiSSSS^^ 
Linares.  The  American  troops  occapied  Matamo- 
rasi  Beinosa  and  Camargo.  The  three  States  of 
TtmauIipaSy  Gohahuila  and  Nuevo  Leon  were  an- 
nexed to  the  territory  of  the  Bio  Grande.  In  the 
interior  of  Mexico  a  revolution  broke  out  General 
Paredes  was  made  President 

In  July,  Colonel  Philip  Kearney,  with  an  Amen- 
ean  force,  marched  unopposed  from  the  Arkansas  ^^^ 
Biver  and  took  possession  of  Santa  F^.  On  August 
1,  he  annexed  the  State  of  Now  Mexico  as  a  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  In  May,  Oaptain  John 
0.  Fremont,  in  charge  of  an  explonug  expedition 
in  the  South,  received  a  message  from  Secretary  of 
State  Buchanan  and  Senator  Benton,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  suggesting  that  be  should  re- 
main in  California.  Fremont  took  the  hint  and 
retorned  to  Sacramento.  There  he  learned  that 
the  Mexican  commander  was  about  to  take  the 
offensiye.  He  at  once  assumed  command  of  the  cauroniiii 
Amerioan  forces,  and  on  June  16  captured  Sonoma. 
Meanwhile  Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton  took 
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poflseBsioD  of  the  coast  towns  aa  far  as  Loo  AogelM, 
and,  OB  Aogo^t  18,  beld  Monterey,  tbe  capital  of 
California.  Fremont  set  up  a  proriBional  goTern- 
ment,  placing  liimaelf  at  tbe  bead.  Id  the  mean- 
time, tbe  United  States  bad  sent  a  company  of 
artillery,  wbich  took  two  bnndred  days  in  maUDg 
the  jonrney  aronnd  tbe  Horn.  Among  its  members 
were  three  fatare  heroes  of  the  American  Civil  War 
— Lieatenants  Sherman,  Halleok  and  Ord. 
The  news  of  these  events  did  not  reach  Waah- 
Tudj^deo- jQgtoQ  aQtjl  after  Congress  had  declared  war  on 
**""  April  26,  authorized  a  call  for  50,000  volunteers, 
and  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000.  Three 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  responded.  Of  tbeea 
some  75,000  were  enrolled  with  the  regalar  army  ot 
40,000.  PresidentPolkfOnMayll,  seDttoCoDgress 
an  aggressive  measure,  annonnoing  that  war  existed 
by  the  act  of  Mexico.  On  May  28,  Mexico  made 
her  formal  declaration  of  war.  Qeneral  Taylor,  with 
the  army  of  oocopation,  waa  ordered  to  seize  and 
bold  points  on  tbe  Bio  Q-rande. 

General  Taylor  waited  at  Matamoras  until  Sep- 
tember 19,  when,  having  been  joined  by  General 
Worth,  he  eocamped  with  6,000  men  within  three 
miles  of  Monterey,  a  strongly  fortiEed  place,  nine^ 
miles  distant  from  Matamoras.  On  the  north, 
Monterey  was  protected  by  a  strong  citadel,  with 
lunettes  on  the  east,  and  by  two  fortified  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  river  just  above  tbe  town. 
Worth's  division  planted  itself  above  the  ci^  on 
tbe  Mexican  line  of  retreat.  Garland's  brigade, 
advancing  between  tbe  citadel  and  the  first  lunettei 
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reached  the  city  with  heavy  lose.  After  three  com- 
paniee  had  failed  to  move  to  Garland's  support,  two 
other  companies  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  citadel  and 
compelled  the  Mexicans  to  abandon  that  point.  Ad 
attempt  on  the  eecond  lunette  failed  with  heavy  loss 
to  the  AmericaDB.  The  next  morning  Worth  en- 
deavored to  capture  the  fortified  eminence  south 
of  the  river.  The  Americans  advanced  in  the  face 
of  a  plunging  artillery  fire.  A  host  of  skirmishers 
clambered  over  the  parapet  and  turned  its  guns  on ' 
the  Seeing  Mexicans,  and,  with  two  supporting  rogi> 
ments  moving  along  the  slope,  drove  the  Mexicans 
oat  of  Fort  Saldado.  At  daybreak  the  hill  on  the 
north  nde  of  the  river  was  carr'ed.  These  positions 
commanded  the  western  half  of  the  city.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  American  troops  fought 
thmrvay  in,  but  were  driven  oat  again.  Worth's 
men  then  pushed  into  the  town  from  the  west,  and 
finding  the  streets  swept  by  artillery,  broke  into 
the  houses.  On  the  next  morning,  September  24, 
Ampudia  capitulated.  The  capture  of  Monterey  in- 
spired the  American  poet,  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  to 
a  song  modelled  after  the  famous  St.  Crispin's  Do^ 
speech  in  Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  V.": 

Wo  woro  nol  lanuy — wo  wliu  xUiud  1 

Betoro  the  iron  sleci  th»t  d»j; 
Tet  maoj  a  i{>]!uat  epiril  wuuld 

QiTB  liulf  his  years  it  he  but  could 

EsT6  boGD  nllh  UB  Hi  UcmtOfey, 
Our  banners  on  IhoM  lurreW  van, 

Aod  tliern  out  ersning  buglra  pUif! 
Where  orADKB^bougln  above  ilieir  givtt 
Ksep  gieou  tliu  muruory  of  the  br«ve 

Who  fougbi  Dnd  toll  Bt  UontoMy. 
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Aa  armiBtice  of  eight  weeks  wm  agreed  npon. 
The  anaietioe  was  disapproved  by  (he  Ameriou 
Secretary  of  War,  and,  in  November,  Qeneral 
Scott  was  ordered  to  take  oommand  and  ooudnct 
the  war  on  hia  own  plana. 

In  Mexico,  General  Faredes,  who  favofed  the 
restoration  of  monaiohical  rale,  was  oppoeed  bj 
General  Alvarez  in  the  south.  When  Paredea  left 
the  capital  to  go  to  the  front,  revolation  broke  oat 
behind  him.  Don  Mariano  Solas,  the  oonunandaat 
of  the  Citj  of  Mexico,  summoned  to  hia  aid  Oeneral 
On  his  arrival  this  popular  geoeial, 
but  recently  banished  from  the  capital,  waa  hailed 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country  and  was  invested  with 
the  sapreme  military  command.  Paredee  went  into 
exile.  Santa  Anna,  after  inexplicable  delay,  raised 
war  funds  to  the  amount  of  six  million  doUaia,  and 
advanced  toward  San  Luis  Potosi.  There  the  "Na- 
poleon of  the  West,"  as  they  called  him  in  Mexioo, 
wasted  more  preoioos  mouths. 

On  the  American  aide,  too,  little  waa  done.  On 
Augusts,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  considered.  It 
was  a  proviso  to  the  $2,000,000  bill  asked  by  the 
President  to  arrange  peace  with  Mexioo,  and  it  de- 
clared it  to  be  "an  express  and  fandamental  condi- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  Mexioo, 
that  ueither  slavery  nor  involnntary  servitude  shall 
ever  exist  therein."  August  10  the  proviso  came 
up  for  final  passage,  but  John  Davis  of  Maasachn- 
aetts,  in  order  to  defeat  action  on  the  bill,  held  tbo 
floor  till  the  session  expired.  Oongrees  adjourned 
on  that  day.    Great  agiutioo  prevailed  in  the  North 
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orer  ihe  defeat  of  this  proviso.  The  Democrats  lost 
their  majority  in  the  Twentj-ninth  CongresSy  owing 
to  the  new  tariff  and  the  predominance  of  pro* 
fllarerj  iesaes  in  the  war.  Polk  had  bat  110  votes 
against  118  when  the  new  Congress  met  Now  the 
new  tariff  went  into  effect.    Howe,  the  American 

How*'! 

inventor,  secured  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in;?;;};^ 
sewing-machines,  which  embodied  the  main  features 
of  the  machine  used  at  present;  to  wit,  a  grooved 
needle  provided  with  an  eye  near  its  point,  a  shuttle 
operating  on  the  side  of  the  cloth  opposite  the  needle 
to  form  a  lockstitch,  and  an  automatic  feed.  On  De- 
cember 28,  Iowa  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  ^ 
ftwenty*ninth  State. 


A  aiaioay  o»' 
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GENEBAL  WINFIELD  SOOTT  leMihod  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  in  Jaauaiy,  aod  u- 
sumed  command  of  all  the  Amerioan  foroea. 
He  took  with  him  the  best  officers  and  troopa  OD  the 
field  of  action,  and  left  Taylor  with  oalj  0,200  men, 
most  of  vhom  were  volunteers.  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  gathered  12,000  men  eager  to  be  lod  againat 
the  Americans,  was  approaching  SaltUlo.  Leaviog 
Monterey  on  January  81,  Taylor  reached  Saltillo  on 
February  2,  and  passed  on  to  Aqua  Naeva,  twenty 
miles  soath  of  Saltillo,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks.  ThoDcc  ho  fell  back  to  a  mountain  gorge 
opposite  Buena  Tista.  On  February  22,  his  troopa 
and  those  of  Santa  Anna  were  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Under  a  flag  of  truce,  Santa  Anna  demanded 
Taylor's  surreoder,  which  was  refused.  The  famoiu 
battleground,  taking  its  name  from  the  estate  of 
Buena  Vista,  is  a  rugged  valley  from  two  to  five 
miles  wide,  between  rooky  walls  a  thousand  feet 
high.  The  slopes  on  either  side  are  out  by  deep 
ravines.  Taylor  placed  hia  forces  in  groups  on  the 
crests  of  the  bluffs,  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  moun< 
tain,  and  in  the  sonthern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The 
ICoxican  troops  attempted  to  flank  his  poaition,  but 
were  driven  ofi.    The  llexioan  cavalry  wera  aent  to 
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Taylor's  rear  to  intercept  the  American  retreati  bnt 
thej  were  beaten  back  after  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  ^SS^ 
fight,  led  by  Taylor  himself.  Santa  Anna  made 
his  first  attack  in  three  columns.  Two  of  these 
combined  and  turned  the  American  left  The  thirdi 
thrown  against  the  American  right,  was  forced  to 
retreat,  the  Americans  having  formed  a  new  front. 
Again  the  Mexicans  sought  to  gain  Taylor's  rear, 
but  with  two  regiments  supported  by  artillery  and 
dragoons,  the  American  commander  drove  them 
back,  firing  into  their  heavy  mass. 

At  one  point  in  the  engagement,  an  Indiana  r^* 
ment,  through  a  mistaken  order,  gave  way,  thereby 
placing  the  American  army  in  peril.  Bat  the  Mis- 
sissippians  and  the  Kentuckians  threw  themselvea 
forward;  the  Indiana  troops  rallied,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans were  repulsed.  General  Taylor,  standing 
near  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  saw  signs  of  waver- 
ing  in  the  enemy's  line.  *'Give  them  a  little  more 
grape,  Captain  Bragg,"  he  exclaimed — a  command SwCrtS 
which  was  repeated  all  over  the  United  Stataa  dar- 
ing the  political  campaign  two  years  later.  The 
Mexican  column  broke,  and  Taylor  drove  it  up 
the  slope  of  the  eastern  mountain.  By  means  of 
a  false  flag  of  truce  the  endangered  wing,  however, 
escaped.  Santa  Anna,  forming  his  whole  force  into 
one  column,  advanced.  The  Americans  fell  baok| 
holding  only  the  northwest  comer  of  the  plateao* 
When  morning  broke,  the  enemy  had  disappeared. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  2,000,  that  of  the  Americana 
746.  Henry  Clay,  a  son  of  the  Kentucky  statea- 
man,  as  he  lay  wounded,  was  despatched  by  a  Mead- 
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can  Tsoquero.     Coloael  JeSenon  Datsi  oommandod 

with  distiaction  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  riflemen. 
coDBietine  Bueuft  Vista  was  Taylor's  last  battle.  Its  fame  was 
Tioutry      heralded  throughoat  Amerioa.    Both  sides  olaimed 

the   victory.    The   Mexicans  obaated  Te  Dennis.. 

In  the  Uaited  States  the  poet  Kifer  aang: 

From  the  Bio  Or&nde'i  wirtma  to  the  fcr  Um  oI  Vite^ 
Leit  08  all  oTultl  for  we  liare  mM  the  vrnmij  t^ia. 
Beneath  thor  atora  old  mouutalua  we  b**e  met  tlism  In  Aoir  prida^ 
And  railed  from  Baeoa  Tteta  back  the  Utile's  bloodr  tide; 
There  the  enemy  aune  BarKlDg  iwUt,  Uka  tfaa  MIiiImIih^'B  flaod, 
Aad  the  reaper,  Death,  witb  ■trong  anna  iwnng  bti  rioU*  nd  wtth 
blooa. 

After  the  battle  of  Baena  Vista,  Geaeral  Ta/Ior 
returned  to  the  DQited  States,  his  task  floiahed. 
The  exploit  shed  sach  lostre  od  hia  name  that  he 
was  BooD  regarded  aa  the  fittest  candidate  for  the 
Preaideocy. 

In  March,  Scott's  army  ol  18,000  landed  at  Ten 
Croz.'  After  foar  days'  bombardment  by  land  and 
saajuao  water,  the  oity  and  castle  of  San  Joan  d'UUoa 
oaptured  Borrendered.  General  Worth  was  left  in  oommand 
at  Vera  Oros,  and  Scott  started  on  his  march  to 
the  City  of  Mezioo,  two  hondred  miles  away.  Santa 
Aana,  with  tbe  flower  of  his  army,  awaited  him 
in  the  strong  poeitioa  of  Cerro  Gordo,  fifty  miles 
northwest.  Oeneral  Twiggs  tamed  the  Mexican 
left  flaoJc.  Od  the  following  morning,  April  18, 
the  Amorioana  attacked  in  three  eolamoa.  Pellov 
advanced  against  the  Mexican  right,  where  three 
biUa  at  an  angle  in  the  road  were  orowned  with 
batteries.  Shields'  diriaioa,  olimbing  bj  s  paM, 
fell  npoD  Santa  Anna's  right  and  nar.    Twiggn 
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and  Worth,  bearing  to  the  rights  cohered  the  B 
Telegrafo  Hill,  and  attacked  the  hei^^t  of  OerrogS^^ 
Gordo,  where  Santa  Anna  commanded  in  penMrn. 
Carrying  this  position,  they  torned  ita  gona  on  the 
retreating  Mexicans.  Oangbt  between  the  colomna 
of  Fellow,  Twiggs  and  Worth,  Santa  Anna's  forces 
surrendered.  The  American  troops  thus  gpdned  the 
national  road  to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  They  had 
made  8,000  prisoners  and  taken  forty-three  cannon, 
with  $22,000  in  silver  and  immense  monitions  of 
war.  They  lost,  at  Cerro  Gbrdo,  481  killed  and 
wounded;  the  Mexican  loss  was  8,000.  Jalapa 
was  occupied  on  April  19,  and  on  the  SSd  the^*^^ 
American  flag  waved  above  the  Castle  of  Perote,'^'^ 
fifty  miles  beyond.  Puebla,  containing  80,000  in* 
habitants,  was  occupied  without  opposition  on  May 
16.  On  account  of  the  sujSerings  of  the  men  in 
the  hot  climate,  General  Scott  rested  at  Puebla  for 
several  months. 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast,  after  a  final  defeat  of 
the  Mexicans  at  San  Oabriel.  Colonel  Doniphan 
of  Kearney's  command,  having  been  left  in  charge 
in  New  Mexico,  compelled  the  Navajo  Indians  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  after  which  he  set  ont 
with  1,000  Missourians  to  join  Qeoeral  WooL  At 
Braoto,  a  Mexican  conmiander  with  a  superior  force 
sent  a  black  flag  demanding  his  surrender.  On  re- 
fusal of  this  summons  notice  was  given  that  no 
quarter  should  be  granted.  The  Mexicans  then 
advanced  firing;  the  Americans  lying  down  to 
escape  the  bullets.    Cheering,  the  Mexicans  ran 

.XlXth  Otntary— Vol.  S— IS 
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forward,  when  suddenly  Donipban's  oommand  roee 

and  fired,  killing  more  than  200  Mexicans.    The 

Doniphaoiirest  tumed  and  fled.    Near  the  capital  of  Chihua- 

ezploit  ^ 

haa,  Doniphan,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  dispersed 
4,000  Mexicans.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  raised 
above  the  citadel.  In  May,  Doniphan  rejoined  Wool 
at  Saltillo.  Then  followed  a  long  lull  in  the  Mexi- 
can campaign. 

The  question  concerning  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  to  legislate  on  slavery  again  cama  up 
in  connection  with  tbe  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Oregon  Territorial  government.  In  February 
Calhoun  had  introduced  his  new  slavery  resolution, 
declaring  the  Territories  to  be  the  common  property 
of  all  the  States,  and  denying  the  right  and  power 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  Territory. 
Thus  began  tbe  agitation  which  led  to  tbe  abroga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  By  the  terms 
of  an  amendment  offered  for  the  extension  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  line  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean, 
slavery  was  to  be  excluded  from  all  future  terri- 
tory in  the  West.  Tbis  amendment  was  lost,  but 
the  bill  passed  with  another,  incorporating  the  anti 
contro-      slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.    Oalhonn 

verey  " 

revived  declared  tbat  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  any 
Territory  was  a  subversion  of  the  Union,  and  pro- 
claimed *Hhe  separation  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States  complete." 

In  British  North  America  a  new  era  of  home  rule 
began  after  the  Earl  of  Elgin  took  his  oath  as  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada  in  January.  The  imperial 
government  abandoned  all  control  over  the  cuitoms 
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of  Canada.  The  building  of  the  inX  great  Oanadiaa 
lailioad  was  began  on  the  main  line  of  the  Orand 
Trank  ajalem.  Diaconraging  reporta  from  the  ex- 
treme northern  regions  of  America  at  last  confirmed 
the  impression  that  Sir  John  Franklini  with  the 
other  members  of  his  expedition,  had  periahed  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  A  r<Mnantic  naval  career  was 
thus  brought  to  a  close.  Bom  in  1786,  John  ftank-  ^n 
tin  entered  the  British  navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
as  a  midshipman,  and  soon  saw  his  first  active  aer* 
rice  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  1801.  In  the 
Icdiowing  year  he  was  taken  on  his  first  trip  of 
exploration  to  Australia  by  his  consini  Captain 
Flinders  of  the  '* Investigator."  In  1818  he  was 
a  member  of  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Uie  British 
Government  to  attempt  a  paseage  to  India  by  cross- 
ing the  Polar  Sea.  His  bold  seamanship  during 
(his  voyage  brought  him  into  such  prominence 
that  during  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty  to  command  an  expedition  to  travel 
overland  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
During  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  and  hia 
companions  walked  6,660  miles  and  endured  many 
hardships,  of  which  Franklin  wrote  a  thrilling  nar- 
rative  on  his  return  to  England  in  1822.  He  iben^^^i*^ 
married  Eleanor  Porden,  the  author  of  the  hefoio 
poem  ''CoBur  de  lion."  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  another  overland  Arctic  expedi* 
tion.  When  the  day  of  his  departoxe  arrived,  his 
wife  was  dying  of  consumption.  Lying  at  the  point 
of  death  as  she  was,  she  would  not  let  him  delay 
his  voyage^  and  gave  him  for  a  parting  gift  a  silk 
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flag  to  hoist  when  he  reached  the  Polar  Sea.  Oa  the 
day  after  Franklin  left  England  she  died.  When  lie 
returned  again  he  was  knighted  and  showered  witii 
honors  bj  rarioos  scientific  societies  of  Bagland 
and  France.  After  serving  as  G-orernor  of  Tan 
Diemen's  Land,  Sir  John,  in  1846,  was  appointed 
an  admiral,  and  then  another  Arctic  expedition  to 
diBoover  the  Northwest  Passage  was  organized.  He 
sailed  from  Sbeerness  on  May  26,  1845,  and  was 
last  seen  by  a  whaler  in  Baffin's  Bay.  Many  years 
later  a  record  was  fonnd  on  the  northwest  shore 
of  King  William's  Land,  announcing  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  died  in  the  spring  of  1847,  and  that  the 
survivors  of  his  expedition  had  attempted  to  make 
their  way  back  on  the  ice  to  the  American  conti- 
^hinitt  °*°*-  '^^  ^"  3oh.Yi  Franklin  belongs  the  honor  of 
^""^  the  first  discovery  of  the  northwest  passage  leading 
from  Lancaster  Sound  to  Behring  Strait. 

On  February  8,  Daniel  O'Gonnell,  the  great  Irish 
Parliamentary  leader,  made  his  last  speech  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons.  The  question  on 
which  be  spoke  was  a  proposed  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  famine  in  Ireland:  "I  am  afraid,"  he  said, 
o'Coaneu-ain  the  course  of  this  address,  "that  the  English 

iMtapeech  i       .        . 

people  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  situation  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think 
they  understand  the  accamulated  miseries  which 
my  people  are  suffering.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  6,000  adults  and  10,000  children  have  alreftdy 
died  from  famine,  and  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  must  perish  unless  something  is  done." 
Failing  in  health  himself,  O'Oonnell  went  to  Italy. 
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Borne,  Pope  Piofi  IX.  prepared  a  magnifjeent 
option  for  him.  Before  he  oonld  reaoh  the 
iroalGitj,  O'Connell  died  in  his  s^^^n^-MCond  §«|^^^ 
jear.  Laeordaiie,  who  but  shortly  before  thia  had 
pronoanoed  his  greatest  of  funeral  orations  orer  tha 
hier  of  Qeoeral  Drouot,  dias  spoke  of  O'Coonell: 
*' Honor,  glory  and  eternal  gratitude  for  the  man 
who  gave  to  his  country  the  boon  of  liberty  of  con* 
science.  Where  is  a  man  in  the  Church  since  the 
time  of  CoDstantine  who  has  at  one  stroke  enfran- 
chised  six  millions  of  sonls?"  When  the  body 
of  O^Connell  was  buried  at  Glasnevin,  it  was  f<d* 
lowed  to  the  grave  by  fifty  thousand  mourners, 
among  whom  Orangemen  and  Bibbonmen  walked 
side  by  side.  In  England,  0*Connell*s  deadi  was 
regarded  with  a  feeling  akin  to  relief.  There  his 
persistent  demands  of  * 'justice  for  Ireland"  had 
come  to  be  regarded  with  derision,  bringing  him 
the  nickname  of  *'Big  Beggarman." 

Another  spirit  that  won  religious  renown  m  Eng* 
land  passed  away  with  Thomas  Chalmers,  the  great 
Scotch  divine.     As  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Bdin-i>eathcf 
burgh  he  wrote  no  lees  than  twenty -five  yolumesi  OMSniin 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  his  '^Evidenoea  of  the 
Christian  BevelationB,"  a  reprint  of  his  article  oa 
''Christianity**   contributed  to  the   ''Bncyclopedia 
Britannica.*'     In   other  respects  it  was  a  notable 
year  for  English  letters.    Charles  Dickens  bad  just 
published*  his  famous  stories  ^^Dombey  and  Son*' 
and  *'The  EUunted  Man.'*    The  auoceas  of  theae 
novels  was  surpassed  by  thai  of  Thaokeray*a  ^^Vuk'^f^^^ 
iqr  Fab."    Three  writers  now  made  their  appear- 
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ance.    Anthony  TroUope  brought  oat  his  **Mi 
Dermotts  of  Ballyccran";  Emily  BrontS  publisl 
her  first  novel,  "Wuthering  Heights/'  while   hi 
sister,  Charlotte  BrontS,  at  the  same  time  aehievi 

^j^^t  an  immense  success  with  her  story  of  *' Jane  Eyre.' 
These  successes  were  more  than  rivalled  by  thai 
of  Jenny  Lind,  the  great  soprano  singer,  who  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  during  this  season. 
Another  event  for  intellectual  England  was  the  sale 

Jenny  Lind  at  auctiou  of  Shakespcare's  house  at  Stratford.  It 
was  acquired  by  a  united  committee  of  Shakespeare 
lovers  for  the  sum  of  £8,000. 

The  oft-mooted  question  of  the  civil  disabilities 
of  the  Jews  in  England  was  brought  up  again  by 
the  election  of  Baron  Rothschild  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  London,   together  with  Lord  John 

Jewish      Russell.    The  Premier,   whose  name  was  already 

rccon-       identified  with  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  lib* 

firmed 

erty,  made  another  strong  effort  to  obtain  the  recog- 
nition of  his  colleague's  claim  to  his  seat.  He  was 
supported  in  this  not  only  by  most  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  by  three  such 
prominent  men  of  the  opposition  as  Lord  Bentincki 
Gladstone  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  himself  of  Jewish 
lineage.  As  heretofore,  this  proposed  reform  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons  only  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  now  installed  in  their  new  House 
of  Peers.  Otherwise,  Lord  Busseirs  Ministry  fol- 
lowed largely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  immedi* 
ate  predecessors.  Palmerston  pursued  his  wonted 
vigorous  foreign  policy. 
It  had  been  customary  in  Oreek  towns  to 
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brate  Easter  by  bomiDg  an  effigy  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
This  year  the  police  of  Athens  were  ordered  to  pre- 
sent this  performance,  and  the  mob,  disappointed 
of  their  favorite  amasement,  ascribed  the  new  orders 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jews.  The  house  of  one 
Don  Pacifico,  a  Portuguese  Jew  of  Gibraltar,  hap- 
pened to  stand  near  the  spot  where  the  Judas  was 
annually  burned.  Don  Pacifico  was  known  to  beDonFteif- 
a  Jew,  and  the  anger  of  the  mob  was  wreaked 
upon  him  accordingly.  On  April  4,  his  house  was 
sacked.  Don  Pacifico  made  a  claim  against  the 
Greek  Government  for  compensation.  He  estimated 
his  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  at  nearly  £32,000. 
Another  claim  was  made  at  the  same  time  by 
another  British  subject,  Finlay,  the  historian  of 
Greece.  The  Greek  Government,  which  was  all 
but  bankrupt,  was  dilatory  in  settling  these  claims. 
A  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  the  Piraus.    It  seized 

British 

all  the  Greek  vessels  belonging  to  the  government "****»'*^ 
and  to  private  merchants  that  were  found  within  those 
waters.  The  Greek  Government  appealed  to  France 
and  Russia  as  Powers  joined  with  England  in  the 
treaty  to  protect  the  independence  of  Greece. 
France  and  Russia  both  made  bitter  complaint 
of  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  British  Government,  nor  was  their  feeling 
softened  by  Lord  Palmerston's  peremptory  reply 
that  it  was  all  a  question  between  England  and 
Greece.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Palmerston 
made  the  famous  speech  harking  back  to  the  sen-obdonto 
timent  expressed  in  the  old  Roman  boast  ^^Civis 
Roman  us  Sum." 
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Next,  new  troubles  arose  with  Ohioa.  Daring 
the  previous  year  riots  broke  out  in  Canton,  by 
reason  of  a  superstitious  belief  tiiat  a  weatheivynnft 
on  top  of  the  flagstaff  over  the  American  Oonaulate 
interfered  with  the  spirits  of  the  air.  A  Chinaman 
was  shot  during  the  riots.  The  British  had  to  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  the  threatened  Americana.  The 
outraged  feelings  of  the  Chinese  populace  were  al- 
layed by  a  conciliatory  declaration  of  Emperor 
Taouk-Wang,  to  the  efl^ect  that  the  Christian  t^ 

Sot^  ligion  could  be  commended  as  a  faith  for  inooloat* 
ing  the  principles  of  virtue.  At  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  special  commissioner,  Ke-Ying,  ^^amicahly 
to  regulate  the  commerce  with  foreign  merchants 
at  Canton."  Trouble  again  broke  out  in  March, 
when  a  small  English  hunting  and  fishing  parly 
violated  the  agreement  confining  them  to  the  for- 
eign concession  at  Canton.  They  were  pelted  with 
stones  by  the  natives.  Sir  John  Davis  denounced 
this  incident  as  international  outrage,  and,  in  dis- 
regard of  the  accepted  treaty  provisions,  proclaimed 
''that  he  would  exact  and  acquire  from  the  Chinese 
Oovernment  that  British  subjects  should  be  as  free 
from  molestation  and  insult  in  China  as  they  would 
be  in  England."  On  April  1,  all  the  available 
forces  at  Hong  Kong  were  summoned  to  Canton. 
Three  steamships,  bearing  two  regiments  of  aol- 
diers,  convoyed  by  a  British  man-of-war,  aft- 
tacked    the    Bogue    forts.     The    Chinese,    acting 

re«mAwtd  uudcr  orders  from  Ke-Ying,  made  no  rcBstanee. 
A  British  landing  force  seised  the  batteries  and 
spiked  the  guns.    Next,  the  forts  opposite  OanlOB 
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were  omptarod  without  a  blow.  Without  a  shot 
fired.  Canton,  on  April  8,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Britith  guns.  Ke-Ying  accepted  the  British  ultima- 
tom  that  the  whole  city  of  Canton  should  be  opened 
to  Englishmen  two  years  from  date.  The  agreement 
was  closed  with  this  significant  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor:  ''If  mutual  good- will  is 
to  be  maintained  between  the  Chinese  and  foreign-  a  cbineM 
ers,  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  as  well  as^*^ 
the  jost  principles  of  heaven,  must  be  considered 
and  conformed  with." 

A  new  phase  in  Great  Britain's  boundary  dispute 
with  Nicaragua  was  reached  by  a  British  squad- j^j^^^^.^^ 
ron's  abrupt  seizure  of  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  del^^ 
Norte,  Nicaragua's  only  seaport  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  regard  to  the  demands  made  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  La  Plata  Kiver,  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  at  last  came  to  terms.  The  joint  squad- 
rons of  England  and  France  thereupon  raised  their 
blockade  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  At  London  a  confer- 
ence of  English  and  French  statesmen,  to  which 
Spain  was  likewise  admitted,  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  interfere  on  behalf  of  Queen  Maria  II.,  in 
Portuc(al.     When  this  was  made  known,  Bandiera,  iut^rren- 

°  '  tlon  Id 

one  of  the  chief  partisans  of  Dom  Pedro,  announced  **««%'»> 
his    submission.      Nonetheless,    Pedro's    followers 
persevered,  and  on  June  26  the  Junta  at  Oporto 
had  to  capitulate  to  Pedro*s  army. 

In  Germany,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  agitation  for 
Parliamentary  government  steadily  gained  ground. 
In  Bavaria,  where  King  Louisas  open  liaison  with 
the    dancer   Lola    Montez    had    turned    his    0ub« 
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jeots  against  him,  the  deputies  of  the  Landtag 
exerted  their  power  to  abolish  the  crown  lotteries 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  Prussia,  King  Frederiok 
William  lY.  at  last  issued  his  long-promised  sum* 
mons  for  a  united  provincial  Diet.  A  semblance  of 
representative  government  was  established.  It  was 
pa^iS!men-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Frederick  William  became  Elector 
uryesBays  ^|  Hesse-Cassel.  The  agitation  for  a  representative 
government  grew.  On  September  12,  the  liberals 
held  a  meeting  at  Orthenburg.  Within  a  month 
the  Constitutional  party  met  at  Heppenheim,  in 
Hesse.  At  length  a  united  Prussian  Parliament, 
called  the  Landtag,  was  convoked  at  Berlin.  The 
first  question  to  claim  the  attention  of  this  Parlia- 
ment was  that  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  gauntlet 
recently  flung  down  to  the  German  population  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  by  King  Christian  VHL 
of  Denmark,  was  picked  up  not  only  by  the  anti- 
Danish  Holsteiners,  but  by  the  whole  German  nation 
Schleswig.  as  well.     Little  Schleswig,  with  its  160  square  miles 

Holstein  ^ 

iwue  and  400,000  inhabitants,  was  claimed  by  every  Ger- 
man as  German  borderland.  King  Christian  at  this 
time  was  failing  in  health.  His  condition  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  recent  great  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which,  amid  other  costly  properties,  destroyed  in- 
valuable records  of  Icelandic  literature,  including 
more  than  2,000  unpublished  manuscripts. 

An  event  of  like  international  importance  was  the 
death  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  philoso- 
pher Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  the  son  of  the  gifted 
Lea  Solomon-Bartholdy,  from  whom  he  reoeived 
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his  firat  piano  lessons.    At  the  age  of  ten  he  joined 
the  Singing  Academy  of  Berlin,  where  a  composi- £££2l 
tion  of  his,  the  ** Nineteenth  Psalm/'  was  performed 
thortly  after  his  entry.    In  1826  his  father  took  him 
to  Paris   to  consult  Gherubini  as  to  his  futore. 
Cherobini  offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil,  but  his 
father  preferred  to  bring  him  up  in  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  his  own  home.     There  the  boy  per- 
fected himself  as  a  piano  player  and  wrote  a  host 
of  early  compositions.    The  overture  to  *'A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream*'  was  written  in  1826,  when 
Mendelssohn  was  but  seventeen  years  old.     Two 
years  later  his  first  opera,  *'The  Marriage  of  Camft- 
oho,"  was  given  at  the  Berlin  Opera.    In  Berlin, 
Mendelssohn  became  the  leading  figure  in  the  propa- 
ganda for  the  music  of  Bach.     Having  undertaken 
a  journey  to  England,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mos- 
cheles,   he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  there,   after 
which   he  travelled   throughout   Europe.      It  was 
at  this  time  that  he  wrote   his  ^'Songs   Without m^o^ 
Words,"    and   composed   the   overture,   •'A  Calmwonta** 
Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage."     After  filling  a  mu- 
sical directorship  at  Dnsseldorf,  he  was  summoned 
to  conduct  the  orchestra  of  the  Oewandhaus  there. 
This  proved  an  important  turn  in  his  career.     In 
1841,  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  invited  him 
to  Berlin,  where  he  organized  the  famous  Cathedral 
choir.     Returning  to  Leipzig,  he  founded  the  mu- 
sical conservatory  in  that  city.     The  sudden  death 
of  his  favorite  sister,   Fannie,   gave  him  such  a 
thock  that  he  died  within  a  few  months  after  her. 
Mendelssohn  exerted  little  influence  as  an  o^tVai^ 
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composer,  but  aohieved  the  highest  rank  by  Buch 
Tocal  compositions  as  the  oratorios  *'St.  Paul"  and 
**Elijah/'  and  some  of  his  beaatifol  songs,  which 
have  become  folksongs.  Of  his  orchestral  pieces, 
the  most  famous  are  his  concert  overtures,  such 
as  that  of  the  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream,**  or 
''Buy  Bias/'  and  his  "Funeral  MaioL"  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  piar.o  pieces  are  the  popular 
*'Songs  Without  Words,"  the  "Wedding  March" 
and  the  brilliant  "Bondo  Capriccioso." 
M^lnih^t  By  the  death  of  Prosper  Marilhat,  a  young  artist 
of  great  promise  was  lost  to  France.  But  a  few 
years  before,  Marilhat  sent  no  less  than  eight  mas- 
terpieces to  the  Salon,  but  they  were  received  so 
coldly  that  the  young  artist  fell  into  a  state  from 
which  death  was  a  happy  deliverance.  Thtophile 
Oautier  wrote  of  him,  "That  exhibition  was  Maril* 
hat*s  swan  song,  and  the  works  he  sent  were  eight 
diamonds."  After  Marilhat's  death,  some  of  his 
unfinished  paintings  commanded  great  prices.  Thus 
his  "Entrance  to  Jerusalem,"  at  the  Weriheimer 
sale  at  Paris  in  1861,  fetched  16,000  francs.  Fif* 
teen  years  later,  at  the  Oppenheim  sale  in  Paris, 
Marilhat 's  "Buins  Near  Cairo"  brought  no  less 
than  29,000  francs.  It  was  as  a  painter  of  Oriental 
subjects  that  Marilhat  won  his  most  lasting  distinc- 
tion. Having  travelled  to  the  East  with  Baron 
Hugel,  he  remained  for  many  years  in  Egypt, 
painted  portraits  of  the  Khedive  and  decorated 
several  of  the  buildings  of  Alexandria.  In  an 
obituary  article  published  in  the  "Bevne  des  Deox 
Mondes,"  Th&>phile  Gautier  wrote:  "Marilhat  was 
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ft  SyriftB  Aiftbw  He  most  hare  had  in  his  Tmns 
■ome  Uood  of  the  Saraoeiui  whom  Charies  Martel  SS^SLi" 
did  not  kilL  •  •  •  One  of  the  gicMriea  of  Marilhat 
was  that  he  presenred  hia  originality  in  preeenee 
of  Deoampa.  The  talents  of  theae  two  men  are 
parallel  linea,  it  la  tniei  bat  they  do  not  touch 
each  other.  The  more  fmitfnl  fancy  of  the  one 
ia  MJMMiAii  by  the  character  in  the  worka  of  the 
other/* 

In  France  the  diaaatia&ction  with  Louia  Philippe's 
goremment,  aa  administered  by  Qoizot,  was  steadily 
inereaaing.  The  Socialiat  party,  led  by  Louis  Blanc, 
agitated  the  country  for  reform.  An  appeal  to  Bev- 
olutionary  traditiona  was  made  by  the  aimultaneous 
publication  of  Blanc's  and  Michelet'a  histories  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  At  the  same  time,  Lamar- 
tine  brought  out  hia  ^'Histoire  des  Girondina.*' 
Napoleonic  traditiona  were  revived  by  a  series  of 
evenia  following  the  death  of  General  Drouot.  In 
September  came  the  death  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  the  oSSinof 
hero  of  Bifeche,  Moorlautem,  Trdves,  Ingolstadt, 
Dim,  Austerlita,  Jena,  Ostralenka,  Friesland  and 
Wagram.  Oudinot  was  wounded  innumerable  times 
and  was  twice  made  a  prisoner.  He  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  AroQghout  the  Bussian  campaign  and  that 
of  1814.  Daring  the  Hundred  Days  he  remained  in 
retirement.  For  this  he  waa  made  commander»in« 
chief  of  the  National  Quards  under  the  Bestoration, 
and  pesssd  through  the  campaign  of  Spain  in  1828, 
when  he  eaptored  Madrid.  After  hia  death,  Mar* 
ahal  Boult,  another  veteran  of  the  Napoleonio  wan, 
anceeeded  him  as  general  commander  ot  thft^Bm^Ktei 
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army.  Before  this,  Marshal  Grouchy  had  likewise 
Sf?uoh^  expired  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  it  was  who 
was  held  responsible  by  Napoleon  for  the  final 
crushing  defeat  at  Waterloo.  There  he  failed  to 
support  his  chief,  when  Blficher  came  to  the  support 
of  Wellington.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  Grouchy 
insisted  that  Napoleon's  orders  to  this  effect  never 
reached  him,  but  it  was  held  up  against  him  that 
some  of  his  oi&cers  on  that  occasion  had  vainly 
urged  him  to  march  on  the  sound  of  the  cannons 
at  Waterloo.  On  October  10,  J6rome  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon^s  brother  and  the  quondam  king  of  West- 
phalia, was  permitted  to  return  to  France  after  an 
exile  of  thirty-two  years.  Late  in  the  year,  ex- 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  Napoleon's  second  wife,  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  in  Austria.  Never  beloved 
Marie  ^     like  her  predecessor  Josephine,  she  lost  the  esteem 

Louise 

of  all  Frenchmen  by  her  failure  to  stand  by  her 
husband  after  his  downfall  and  exile  to  St.  Helena, 
and  by  her  subsequent  liaison  with  her  chamber- 
lain, Neipperg,  to  whom  she  bore  several  children. 
Other  events  of  lasting  interest  in  France,  daring 
this  year,  were  the  opening  of  the  great  canal  from 
Marseilles  to  Durano,  the  death  of  Due  de  Polignao, 
who  helped  cause  the  downfall  of  his  royal  master 
M6rim«e     Charles  X.,  and  the  publication  of  M^rim^*s  ''Car- 

ttDd  DUQUM 

men    and  of '' Aventures  de  Quatre  Femmes  et  d'un 
Perroquet,"  by  the  younger  Dumas. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  Pius  IX.  's  apparent  sym- 
pathy for  the  cause  of  national  unity  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  teachings  of  Maszini,  the  Italian 
patriots  took  heart  again.    One  group,  oonststiog 
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nuNitly  of  the  politicians  and  military  men  of  Pied- 
mont, centred  their  hopes  in  the  traditional  antag- 
onism of  the  princes  of  Savoy  against  Austria. 
Oharlee  Albert  of  Garrignano,  whom  Mettemioh  had 
attempted  to  exclude  from  the  succession,  showed 
marked  independence  in  his  dealings  with  Austria. 
In  1817,  the  Italian  question  came  uppermost  again 
when  tlie  Austrian  Government,  on  a  new  interpre- 
tation in  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
occupied  the  town  of  Ferrara  in  the  ecclesiastical  Jg^Jg^ 
states.  Pius  IX.  promptly  protested  against  this 
trespass  of  his  territories.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
openly  announced  his  intention  to  take  the  field 
against  Austria,  should  war  break  out.  English 
and  French  warships  appeared  at  Naples.  In  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy  the  attitude  of  the  patriots  grew 
threatening.  Apprehensions  of  a  general  revolution 
throughout  Italy  at  length  induced  Mettemich  to 
agree  with  the  neutral  powers  on  a  compromise 
concerning  the  occupation  of  Ferrara.  Lucca  was 
united  with  Tuscany.  Still  patriotic  passion  seethed 
in  Italy. 

In  America,  after  several  months  of  comparatire 
inaction,  the  war  in  Mexico  was  renewed  with  vigor. 
On  August  6,  Oeneral  Scott  received  reinforce- 
ments. Leaving  a  governor  at  Puebla,  he  marched 
on  with  14,000  men.  He  met  with  no  resistance  at 
the  passes  of  the  CSordilleras.  On  August  10,  from 
the  top  of  the  Bio  Frio  Mountains,  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, lying  in  a  fertile,  lake-dotted  basin,  was  in  sight 
The  land  around  the  city  was  under  water,  and  the 
capital  was  approached  by  causeways  across  the  low 
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and  marshy  ground.  The  numerous  rocky  hills 
were  all  fortified.  Scott  passed  around  Lake  Chalco 
to  the  southwest,  and  thence  moved  west  skirting 
the  south  shore.  Santa  Anna,  intercepting  the 
Americans,  took  up  his  headquarters  at  San  An- 
tonio, five  miles  from  the  city.  His  position  was 
flanked  on  the  west  by  broken  lava,  and  on  the 
east  by  marshy  ground.  The  ground  was  as  bad  as 
could  well  be  encountered.  Santa  Anna  sent  orders 
to  General  Valencia,  who  held  a  fortified  hill  in 
front  of  the  Americans,  to  spike  his  guns,  destroy 
Banu        his  stores  and  retreat,  but  Valencia  refused.     Bilev, 

Anna  '  -^ ' 

outflanked  occupying  a  hill  in  his  rear,  took  his  intrenchmeots 
in  reverse.  He  was  cut  off  both  north  and  south; 
2,000  of  his  force  were  killed  and  wounded;  a  thou- 
sand with  four  generals  were  captured,  and  gans, 
^  stores  and  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

The  divisions  of  Pcllow  and  Twiggs  were  oraered, 
August  19,  to  storm  Contrerus.  The  line  between 
that  position  and  Santa  Anne's  reserves  was  cut  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  General  Pcrsifer  F.  Smith 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning  led  an  assault  on  the 

Battioof    Mexican  camp,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  drove 

Controras 

6,000  Mexicans  out  of  the  fortification.  Shortly 
afterward  General  Worth  Attacked  Santa  Anna  and 
routed  the  garrison. 

The  Americans  followed  to  Churubusco  on  the 
road  to  the  capital,  where  Santa  Anna  bad  concen- 
trated his  whole  force.  Here  the  river  was  pro* 
tected  by  levees,  the  head  of  the  bridge  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  stone  convent  surrounded  bj  a 
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itroiiig  fleld-wark.  The  attack  on  the  bridge  and 
the  oonveni  was  desperate.  Pierce  and  Shields 
had  made  a  detour  to  the  main  road  in  the  rear 
of  Ohnmbnsoo.  They  struck  the  Mexican  reserves,  JJj^?' 
and  all  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  engaged. 
Worth  and  Fellow  carried  the  bridge  in  time  to 
save  Pieroe  and  Shields.  The  Mexican  left  gave 
way.  A  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  threat- 
ened the  bridge  from  the  rear.  Worth  threw  his 
whole  force  upon  the  broken  line.  Tlirough  ditches 
and  OTer  parapets  they  went  with  a  rush,  and  the 
battle  was  won.  The  Americans  lost  a  thousand 
men  and  seventy-six  officeiis. 

Oeneral  Kearney  had  left  Fort  Leavenworth  in 
the  spring  of  1847.  To  him  fell  the  task  of  con- 
qnering  New  Mexico  and  California.  On  August 
18,  Santa  F^  was  captured,  and  all  New  Mexico  capturod 
snbmitted.  From  Santa  Y^,  Kearney,  with  400  dra- 
goons, set  off  for  California.  Kit  Carson,  whom 
he  met  on  the  road,  informed  him  that  Colonel 
Fremont  had  conquered  California.  On  learning 
this  Kearney  sent  back  most  of  his  force,  and  with 
the  few  remaining  pushed  on  to  the  coast.  In  the 
five  distinct  victories  thus  far  gained  over  the  Mexi* 
can  army  of  80,000,  scarcely  10/)00  Americans  had 
been  engaged,  4,000  Mexicans  Lud  been  killed  and  re? 
wounded,  and  iM/d  made  prisoners,  and  thirty- 
•eren  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured. 

Scott  again  made  overture.^  f'>r  peace.  lie  bad 
with  him  a  government  commissioner,  Trist,  who 
had  abeady  made  a  vain  effort  to  secure  peace. 
Seolt  aecordingly   aflvauced   to   Tecubaya  wilbva 
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three  miles    of    the  capital,    and    on   August   21 
sent  to  Santa  Anna  a  proposition  for  an  armis- 

Anouier  tice  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace.  The  propo- 
siticQ  was  accepted,  and  Trist  entered  the  capital 
on  the  24th,  where  he  remained  until  September  6, 
He  reported  that  the  American  proposition  had  not 
only  been  rejected,  but  that  Santa  Anna  had  im- 
proved the  armistice  to  strengthen  the  citj'e  de- 
fences. Scott  instantly  declared  the  armistice  at 
an  end. 

Scott  had  now  8,500  men  and  68  guns.  He 
moved,  September  7,  upon  Molino  del  Bey  (King's 
Mill),  a  group  of  stone  buildings  600  yards  long, 
forming  the  western  side  of  the  inclosure  sanoand- 
ing  the  rock  and  castle  of  Chapultepeo,  and  1,100 
yards  from  the  castle,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  city  wall.  Scott's  purpose  was  to  enter 
the  city  on  the  south,  and  he  considered  the  castle 
of  slight  importance.  He  supposed' that  the  battle 
of  Molino  would  be  a  small  affair.  Worth  antioi- 
pated  a  desperate  struggle,  and  took  np  his  positioa 

^u„„       in  the  dark  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.     At  8  A-M. 

*"'^'  he  opened  fire  with  his  twenty-tour  ponnders,  and 
his  storming  party  advanced  toward  the  point  where 
the  enemy's  batteries  had  been,  but  their  position 
had  been  changed,  and  they  suddenly  opened  fire 
on  the  flank  of  his  500.  After  varioos  oontests, 
the  fighting  beoame  a  straggle  for  the  poflsennon 
of  the  Molino.  A  desperate  and  deadly  fight 
took  place.  The  southern  gate  gave  way  uid  the 
Americana  passed  in.  The  fight  was  renewed 
with  bayonet  and  sword,  and  Worth  lost  k  lugs 
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number  of  the  flower  of  his  forces.  At  last  the 
Mexicans,  all  bat  700,  retreated  to  Chapaltepeo. 
On  the  left  the  Americans  were  received  with  a 
murderoos  fire,  which  was  long  continued.  Their 
whole  artillery  was  then  concentrated  upon  the 
Casa  Mata  and  its  works,  which,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  were  abandoned.  Except  as  an  outpost 
to  Cbapultepec,  the  position  had  no  value.  By 
Scott's  order  Worth  withdrew  his  command,  and 
left  to  the  enemy  the  field  which  had  been  so  dearly 
won.  Of  8,500  Americans  in  the  fight,  787  had 
fallen,  including  59  oflicers. 

The  Bock  of  Cbapultepec  rises  150  feet,  and  is 
crowned  by  the  great  castle.  The  northern  side 
was  inaccessible;  the  eastern  and  southern  sides 
nearlv  so,  and  the  southwestern  and  western  could 
be  scaled.  A  zigzag  road  on  the  southern  side  was 
swept  by  a  battery  at  an  angle.  The  crest  was 
strongly  fortified;  ditches  and  strong  walls  and  a 
redoubt  were  constructed  at  various  points.  The 
garrison  numbered  2,000,  and  thirteen  long  guns 
were  mounted.  A  select  party  under  Captain 
Joseph  Hooker  seized  the  Molino,  and  at  night 
Pellow  threw  his  whole  force  into  it.  Two  forces 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  the  intrenchments  in 
front,  united  and  passed  the  Mexicans  and  mounted 
the  western  slope.  A  party  passed  around  the  west- 
em  front,  which  they  scaled,  and  gained  the  para- 
pet. Their  comrades  on  the  western  side  climbed 
the  southern  slope  at  the  same  time  and  joined  the 
two.  The  whole  castle  was  occupied.  The  Mexicans 
were  dislodged  and  many  prisoners  were  taken. 
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The  approach  to  the  capital  waa  diflkoalt  It  wai 
by  two  roads,  each  along  a  etone  aquednoi.  On 
the  Belen  road  the  Mexicans  were  gradually  presaed 
back,  however,  and  the  Americans  entered  the  first 
work,  where  they  were  confronted  by  the  oitadel 
oommanded  by  Santa  Anna.  A  terrible  fire  ren- 
dered farther  advance  impoasible.  On  the  San 
Oosme  road  the  enemy  was  pursned  to  a  second 
barricade,  which  was  carried  under  Lieutenant 
U.  S.  Grant  and  Lieutenant  Gire.  Worth's  col- 
umns pushed  on.  Having  passed  the  arohes,  they 
began  breaking  their  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
houses.  Howitzers  were  hauled  to  tbe  roob,  and  at 
last  the  main  gate  was  carried.  Daring  the  night 
a  delegation  proposed  a  capitulation.  Scott  refused 
to  grant  terms.  At  dawn  Quitman  advanced  to 
the  grand  palace  and  occupied  the  Plaza,  and  an 
hour  later  Scott  took  up  his  headquarters  there. 
Presently  some  2,000  liberated  convicts  and  others 
ciTMexi^o^  began  casting  paving  stones  on  the  soldierSi  and  it 
became  necessary  to  sweep  the  streets  with  grape 
and  canister.  By  the  loth  Scott  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  City  of  Mexico^ 

On  the  morning  of  September  14,  Generals  Qoitr 
man  and  Worth  raised  the  American  flag  over  the 
national  palace^  and  Scott  soon  afterward  reined 
up  at  the  Grand  Plaza,  where  he  removed  his  bat| 
and,  raising  his  hand,  proclaimed  the  conquest  of 
Itexico.  Santa  Anna's  men  afterward  treacherously 
attacked  the  hospital  at  Puebla,  where  were  2,000 
Americans,  sick  and  wounded.  They  bmrely  re- 
8iste<l  and   were  presently  rescued}  the 
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being  routed  by  General  Lane.     Santa  Anna,  again 

a  fugitive,  fled  for  safety  to  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf.Sute^ 

Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves 
were  many  who  gained  a  lasting  reputation  fifteen 
years  later,  during  the  American  civil  war;  for  in- 
stance, Jefferson  Davis,  Grant,  Lee,  McClellan,  iiui7re|N>> 
Beauregard,  Sherman,  Hill,  Jackson,  Hooker,"**^ 
Longstreet,  Buell,  Johnston,  Lyon,  Kearney, 
Eeynolds,   French,    Ewell   and   Sumner. 

Late  in  the  year  simultaneous  risings  against  the 
Bourbon  government  of  Naples  and  Sicily  occurred 
in  Calabria  and  at  Messina.  In  the  north  a  con- 
spiracy  against  further  government  by  Austria 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  movement. 
In  France  the  popular  clamor  for  reforms  grew 
to  threatening  proportions.  Prime  Minister  Guizot 
declined  to  enter  into  any  of  the  radical  schemes 
for  reform.  In  the  Chambers,  Guizot  declared: 
**The  maintenance  of  the  union  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  of  its  policy  and  power,  will  be  the 
fixed  idea  of  the  rule  of  conduct  in  the  Cabinet^' 
Late  in  December  the  Chambers  met  but  promised SSSfo?" 
no  reforms.  Defeated  in  this,  the  opposition  deter- 
mined to  voice  its  protests  at  a  political  banquet  in 
Paris  similar  to  those  that  had  been  held  at  Stras- 
burg,  Lille,  Lyons,  Kouen,  and  other  cities.  The 
government  forbade  the  banquet.  It  was  postponed 
until  the  next  year.  Popular  passions  for  the  mo- 
ment were  appeased  by  Abd-el-Kader's  final  sur- 
render to  General  Lamorci^re  in  Algeria,  and 
the  reported  end  of  the  troublesome  war  with 
the  Arabs. 
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1848 

THE  long  Boething  discontent  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Italy,  fomented  by  the  natioDAl 
aspirations  of  such  radical  leaders  as  Mae- 
zini  and  Manin,  had  reached  its  culmination  by 
this  time.  The  centenary  of  the  expuLnoa  of  the 
AustriaQs  from  Genoa  had  just  been  celebrated  with 
such  enthusiasm  throughout  central  Italy  that  Aus- 
tria was  forewarned  of  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  Mettemich  wrote  to  Apponyi,  '^The  world  is 
very  sick.  The  general  condition  of  Earope  is  dan- 
geroas.*'  Communications  passed  between  the  pa- 
triots in  nortiiern  Italy  and  the  opponents  of  the 

Revotation  Bourbon  govemmcnt  in  Sicily.  On  January  12|  the 
people  of  Palermo  rose  in  revolt  The  goYemment 
troops  were  driven  from  the  city.  Palermo  was  bom- 
barded and  fighting  continued  for  a  full  fortiught. 
In  the  end  the  insurgents  were  victorious,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  was  established.  Other  towns 
in  Sicily  followed  suit  On  January  27,  revolutionary 
riots  broke  out  in  Naples.  Threatened  by  revolu- 
tion throughout  his  dominions,  King  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  like  his  grandfather,  made 

KeapoiJUD  hastc  to  proclaim  a  popular  constitntion.    A  lab- 

constltu-  *  *     * 

^^^  end  Ministry  was  called  in  on  Januaiy  SO.  The 
city  of  Messina  was  still  in  full  insuireotioa  when 
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the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in  northern  Italy. 
In  order  to  deprive  the  Aaetrian  Government  of 
one  of  its  chief  SnaDcial  Bupports,  the  patriotic 
Bocieties  of  Italy  formed  a  resolution  to  abstaia 
from  the  nse  of  tobacco,  on  which  the  government 
had  a  monopoly.  On  the  following  Sunday,  Aus- 
trian officers,  smoking  in  the  atreets  of  Milan,  were*°JJ;*™*^ 
attooked  by  the  populace.  T)ie  troops  had  lo  be"*""" 
oalled  to  arms,  and  blood  was  shed  on  both  aidea. 
Similar  outbreaks  followed  in  Padua  and  elsewhere. 
Radeteky,  the  AuHtriao  commander-in-chief,  pro- 
claimed martial  law.  On  February  15,  the  people 
roM  in  Tuscany,  and  compelled  their  grandduke 
to  proclaim  a  constitution.  In  March  the  insurrec-n^*"^ 
tionary  movement  spread  from  Lombardy  to  Pied- 
mont. The  republic  of  Venice  was  proclainit'd. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  declared  himself  in  aym- 
pathy  with  the  liberation  of  Venice  from  Austrian 
mle.  For  a  while  Popo  Pio  Nono  showed  simitar 
leanings.  On  M:)roh  15,  the  NiitionulistH  of  Rome 
declared  against  the  Pope.  The  National  Guards 
joined  in  the  movement.  The  Pupal  troops  hud  to 
be  called  out  to  put  down  the  revolt  by  force  ofK«roit 
arms.  The  hordes  of  Roman  Iaz/,Hroni  or  beggars 
profited  by  the  confusion  to  commit  hideous  crimes. 
The  Pope  created  a  high  council  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  privileges  of  limited  legislation,  the 
Pope  retaining  his  full  veto  power  on  whatever  they 
might  decree.  But  on  April  29,  after  the  Jesuits 
had  been  expelled  from  Sardinia,  Pio  Nono  turned 
bis  back  on  these  reforms,  and  returned  to  the  ood> 
■ervatiTe  policy  of  bis   immediate  predecessors  in 
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the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  His  definite  lefoiil  to  de- 
SSISed^^' clare  against  Austria  provoked  another  iDsnneo* 
tion  at  Borne.  This  time  the  roTolt  grew  to  snoh 
proportions  that  the  city  had  to  be  subjeoled  to 
bombardment  by  artillery. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  revolution  of  hr  more  serioiis 
proportions  had  broken  out  at  Pans.  Suooessful 
from  the  start,  the  contagion  of  its  example  had 
spread  from  France  to  most  of  the  variouB  prinei- 
palities  of  Germany,  to  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
tfSl^o^  g&^y)  Ai^d  thence  to  almost  every  quarter  in  Europe. 
Few  other  events  afford  so  striking  an  illustration 
of  the  modern  cosmopolitan  spirit  that  had  arisen 
in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  great  revolutions  of  England,  of 
America  and  of  France,  in  previous  times,  a£Eected 
the  rest  of  humanity  only  long  after  their  ooour- 
rence.  The  overthrow  of  Charles  X.  in  1880  gave 
rise  to  more  or  less  abortive  revolutions  in  Belgiumi, 
Italy  and  Poland,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller 
German  States.  But  the  French  February  revo- 
lution of  1848  spread  instantly  to  all  the  oiviliied 
communities  of  the  world,  except  Switaerland,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
J5P™^gQ^.The  exemption  of  these  three  countries,  where  alone 
sfared^^  true  democratic  forms  of  government  prevailed,  was 
in  itself  a  revelation  of  the  general  discontent  of  Eu- 
ropean peoples.  Other  explanations  in  plenty  have 
been  given,  every  one  of  which  contained  its  meaa 
ure  of  truth.  To  Polish  refugees  the  upheavab  of 
this  year  have  been  in  part  atMbuted.  The  riae  of 
the  new  national  spirit  in  literature  was  xevtaled  in 
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Italy  and  Geimany  as  well  as  among  the  Jlagyanp 
Slara  and  Greeks.  The  apparently  epidemio  ohar* 
aoter  ci  the  movement  found  another  explanation  in 
the  improved  means  of  transit  and  conmianicatioAi 
and  the  great  development  of  the  public  press. 

In  the  countries  untouched  by  revolution  internal 
progress  kept  pace  with  the  continued  spread  ol 
civilisation.  In  Switzerlandi  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  resulted  in  the  attempted  secession  d 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons.  This  was  frustrated 
by  General  Dufour's  prompt  occupation  of  Fret* 
bourg  and  Luzerne.  The  so-called  Sonderbond  cicbmgmM 
the  seceding  cantons  was  dissolved.  In  plaoe  of  the""^ 
former  union  of  sovereign  cantons,  the  Swiss  le* 
public  was  now  reconstituted  after  the  model  of 
the  United  States  of  North  AmericSi  as  a  union  of 
States  with  a  central  federal  government  at  Berne. 
The  Swiss  army,  postal  system  and  finances  weie 
put  under  federal  control  and  a  national  coinage  was 
established.  The  separata  interest  of  the  cantooa 
found  representation  in  the  Stenderati  while  the 
Swiss  people  at  large  were  represented  in  the  Na- 
tionalrath,  the  members  of  which  were  elected  from 
districts  apportioned  among  the  cantons  aocordiiig 
to  equal  numbers  of  population. 

The  people  of  England,  though  the  stirring  events 
on  the  Continent  were  brought  home  to  them  by  so 
many  eminent  refugees  seeking  shelter  in  their  land, 
held  the  issues  at  stake  too  well  settled  by  their  own 
great  revolution  of  1648  to  find  a  sufficient  inoentif6 
for  another  such  movement.  The  popularity  of  the 
young  Queen  doubtless  eontributed   its  share  to 
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the  stability  of  the  goyernmeot.  The  renewed 
demonstrations  of  the  Chartists  in  London  were 
merely  co-incident  with  the  revolntionary  demon- 
strations abroad.  Still  the  influence  of  contempo- 
raneous events  in  Europe  was  strong  enough  to 
frighten  Parliament  into  passing  an  act  which 
made  the  utterance  of  seditious  speeches  a  fel- 
tton!S^  ony,  A  popular  insurrection  in  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
PP®*^*^  was  made  the  pretext  for  once  more  suspending 
the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland.  By  the  end 
of  July  the  revolt  was  put  down.  Its  leaders, 
John  Mitchell,  O'Brien  and  others  were  appre- 
hended and  tried  in  court  for  high  treason.  They 
were  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  Queen  mlti* 
gated  their  sentences  to  transportation.  A  calming 
efEect  on  Ireland  was  produced  by  the  personal  visit 
of  the  young  Queen  and  her  royal  consort  to  Ire- 

„.    land.     When  she  held  her  court  at  Dublin  in  mid- 
Queen  Vlo- 

i^i2ild  summer,  the  most  poignant  causes  for  discontent 
were  lost  sight  of  amid  wild  demonstrations  of  ap* 
parently  universal  loyalty.  A  constitution  on  home 
rule  principles  was  proclaimed  in  West  Australia. 
In  South  Africa,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  Governor 
of  Cape  Colony,  after  his  successful  termination  of 
a  fourth  war  with  the  Kaffirs,  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Orange  Birer 
territory.  The  Boer  settlers  there  under  the  leader 
m^r^  ship  of  Pretorius  found  themselves  unable  to  main- 
^^o^  tain  their  independence.  The  adjoining  lands  of  the 
Basutos  were  declared  under  British  protectorate. 

Early  in  the  year,  Lord  Dalhousie  had  relievad 
Lord  Hardinge  as  Governor-General  of  India.    Up 
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to  duU  tima  ike  British  oooapation  of  the  Punjab 
kid  oontiiiued  withoat  material  change.  Now  a 
new  fiaoal  system  was  to  be  introdaoed  there  to 
settle  up  the  acrears  of  Viceroy  Molraj  of  Moltan. 
In  April,  Yanoe  Agnew,  a  British  coaunissioneTi 
with  a  military  escort  of  three  hundred  men,  ar- 
rived at  Miiltan  to  occupy  the  citadel  as  surety  for 
these  arrears.  The  British  officers  were  admitted 
to  the  city,  but  as  they  emerged  from  the  citadel 
they  were  attaclced,  and  all  the  Englishmen  were^^^^ 
massacred.  Mulraj  called  upon  the  Sikhs  to  rise 
agaiiist  the  English.  A  force  of  seven  thousand 
British  troops  were  sent  against  Multan.  When 
they  reached  the  city  all  the  native  troops  turned 
against  them.  The  whole  of  the  Punjab  revolted 
and  a  holy  war  was  proclaimed  against  England. 
Lord  Balhousie  rose  to  the  occasion.  As  he  left 
Bengal  to  go  to  the  front  he  delivered  a  charac«inanM 
teristic  speech  containing  the  historic  declaration: 
*J  Unwarned  by  precedent,  uninfluenced  by  ezamplCi 
the  Sikh  nation  have  called  for  war.  On  my  word, 
sirs,  they  shall  have  it  with  vengeaocel*'  The  Sikh 
garrisons  of  Peshawar  joined  in  the  revolt,  which  jSIISm!^ 
was  quickly  taken  up  by  the  Afghans.  George  ^"^^ 
Lawrence,  the  British  Besident  there,  was  carried 
off  as  a  prisoner.  In  the  fort  of  Attock,  Captain 
Herbert  held  out  for  a  while,  but  in  the  end  was 
forced  to  succumb.  The  first  general  engagement 
betweeu  Lord  Gough  and  Sagr  Singh  at  Bamluggar, 
late  in  the  year,  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle.  On 
both  aidas  reinfoicements  were  hurried  up  where* 
with  to  wage  the  coming  year's  campaign. 
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From  England,  during  this  timOy  two  more  ex- 
A^^io  peditions  had  been  sent  out  in  searoh  of  Sir  John 
^^  Franklin.  The  first  of  these  was  commanded  bj  Sir 
James  Boss,  the  famous  Antarotio  explorer.  The 
second  expedition,  while  discovering  no  trace  of 
Franklin,  claimed  that  it  had  discovered  the  long 
sought  for  Northwest  Passage.  The  science  of  as* 
tronomy  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives in  England  bj  the  death  of  Oaroline 
Herschel,  the  sister  of  the  famous  discoverer  of 
Uranus.  Besides  her  the  necrology  of  the  year  in 
England  included  the  two  authors,  Isaac  d'Israelii  the 
father  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Captain  Frederick 
Marry at|  the  romancer  of  the  sea;  Lord  Alexander 
Ashburton,  the  framer  of  the  Canadian  bonndarj 
treaty  that  commemorates  his  name,  and  George 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  first  practicable 
George  locomotivc.  Stephcnsou  began  life  as  a.  pit-engine 
boy  at  twopence  a  day  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Having  risen  to  the  grade  of  engineman,  he  w^ 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  Lord  Bavensworth 
improving  the  wagon  way  and  railway  planes 
under  ground.  In  1814  he  completed  a  locomo* 
tive  steam-engine,  which  was  successfully  tried 
on  the  Killingworth  Bailway.  The  locomotive 
^'Bocket,*'  constructed  by  Stephenson  and  his  eon 
Bobert,  which  won  the  premium  of  five  hundred 
pounds  in  1829,  offered  by  the  Liverpool  and  Man* 
Chester  Bailway  Company^  ushered  in  the  greatest 
mechanical  revolution  since  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  by  Watt.  After  this  Stephenson  be- 
came a  locomotive  builder  on  a  large  eoaie  Mid 
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acquired  enormous  wealth.  Another  invention 
standing  to  the  credit  of  Stephenson  was  one  otmS'^ 
the  earliest  safety  lamps,  but  a  committee  which  ^*''"* 
inyestigated  the  subject  accorded  to  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  the  priority  of  this  inyention.  During  this 
year  Sir  Austin  Henry  Layard  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  original  researches  of.  Nineveh  and  its 
remains.  Macaulay  printed  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  ''History  of  England/'  while  Matthew  Ar- 
nold brought  out  his  ''Strayed  Beveller''  and 
other  poems.  Elizabeth  Gaskell  published  "Mary 
Barton." 

Of  the  various  expeditions  undertaken  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  most  noteworthy  perhaps 
was  Dr.  John  Bae's  overland  journey  through  the 
northwestern  territory  of  America  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie to  the  Copper  Mine  Biver.  This  opened  up 
a  vast  tract  of  country  to  adventurous  Oanadiana. 
Another  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  upon  Upper 
Canada  by  the  reorganization  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Ontario. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  war  vi^h^^^^^^^ 
Mexico  was  brought  to  a  dose.  The  President  ^''^'^ 
of  the  Mexican  Congress  assumed  provisional  au- 
thority, andv  on  February  8,  that  body  at  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo  concluded  peace  with  the  United 
States.  With  slight  amendments  the  treaty  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  10, 
and  by  the  Mexican  Congress  at  Queratero  on  the 
80th  of  May.  President  Polk,  on  July  4  follow- 
ing, finally  proclaimed  peace.  The  Americans  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  evacuated  Mexico  within 
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three  months,  paid  Mexico  $8,000,000  Immediately, 
0^""^  and  $12,000,000  in  three  annual  instalments,  and 
mSSigo  assumed  debts  of  $8,500,000  due  from  Mexico  to 
American  citizens.  These  payments  were  made  in 
consideration  of  new  accessions  of  territory  whioh 
gave  to  the  United  States  not  only  Texas,  but  Ari- 

American 

expansion  ^on,  New  Mcxico  and  California.  The  war  had 
cost  the  United  States  approximately  $26,000,000 
and  25,000  men. 

While  these  negotiations  were  under  way,  Colonel 
Sutter  had  begun  the  erection  of  a  mill  at  Golonna 
on  the  American  branch  of  the  Sacramento  Biver. 
In  January  one  Marshall,  who  was  engaged  in  dig- 
ging a  race-way  for  the  mill  for  Colonel  Sutter, 
found  a  metal  which  he  had  not  seen  before,  and, 
on  testing  it  in  the  fire,  found  that  it  was  gold.    The 

^ndin  *^ finds"  were  sent  to  Sacramento  and  tested,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  declared  to  be  pure  golcL 
The  mint  at  Philadelphia  also  declared  the  metal 
to  be  gold,  and  the  President  referred  to  the  faet 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress. 

Then  the  gold  seekers  poured  into  Califor- 
nia. They  arrived  in  multitudes  from  all  parts  of 
America  and  other  countries — thousands  tracking 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  with  ox-teams 
and  on  foot,  and  other  thousands  crossing  the 
Isthmus  with  scarcely  less  difficulty,  while  around 
the  Horn  a  steady  procession  of  ships  passed  up 

Child' °     the  coast  of   South  America  and   Mexico  to  the 

Seelcera 

new  El  Dorado.  In  two  years  the  population  of 
California  increased  100,000,  and  still  the  hotdes 
of  gold  seekers  came. 
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WisconsiD,  the  thirtieth  State,  was  admitted  May 
29.  It  had  been  one  of  the  first  distriots  to  reoeive 
the  visits  of  the  far  traders  and  the  French  mission- 
aries, who  went  thither  in  1689. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  overtaken  by  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  career.  On  February  21  be  entered 
the  House  and  took  his  seat.  Suddenly  he  fell  to 
the  floor,  stricken  with  apoplexy.  As  he  was  car- 
ried  to  the  Speaker's  room  and  was  laid  on  a 
lounge,  he  feebly  murmured:  •'This  is  the  last  ofiJJJL^ 
earth.     I  am  content."    He  died  on  February  28.^^"" 

John  Quincy  Adams's  long  career  is  unique  in 
American  history.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Europe,  and  early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  German.  When  barely  fourteen  he  went  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  private  secretary  to  the  American 
Minister,  Dana.  At  sixteen  Adams  served  as  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Plenipotentiaries 
during  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  independence  of  1788.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Hoi- JJ^JJ***^ 
land  by  President  Washington,  and  afterward  was 
Minister  to  Berlin  and  Commissioner  to  Sweden. 
After  serving  for  some  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate  he  was  sent,  in  1809,  as  Minister  to  Bussia, 
where  he  remained  till  1815.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  London,  wliere  he  resided  till  1817,  when 
he  became  Secretary  of  State.  Hid  career  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  subsequent  Oon* 
gressional  life  was  honorable  in  the  extreme.  Yet 
Adams's  biographer,  Morse,  has  aptly  said:  '^Never 
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did  a  man  of  pure  life  and  just  porpooes  have  ferei 
friends  or  more  enemies.  ...  If  lie  oonid  evtr 
have  gathered  even  a  amall  personal  folloTing,  his 
character  and  abilities  woald  have  insured  htm  a 
brilliant  and  proloi^d  success;  bat  for  a  man  of 
his  calibre  and  inSaence,  we  see  him  as  one 
of  the  most  lonelj  and  desolate  of  the  great 
men  of  history." 

Daring  this  year  James  Busselt  Lowell  pablisked 
his  "Bigelow  Papers,"  a  hnmoroas  satire  on  the 
Mexican  war  in  Yankee  dialect,  the  "Indian  Snm- 
mer  Bererie,"  and  "A  Fable  for  Gritios." 

On  April  6,  Gaetano  Donizetti — who  together  with 
Boastui  and  Bellini  formed  the  brilliant  triumvirate 
of  Italian  composers  in  the  first  half  of  the  Nioe- 
teenth  Gentaiy — died  in  his  native  town  ot  Ber- 
gamo, Donizetti  composed  his  first  opera,  *'Biirioo 
di  Borg<^na,"  in  1819,  while  serving  as  a  soldier 
in  Venice.  Three  other  operas  followed  qaioklj. 
His  foorth,  "Zoraide  di  Granada,"  was  saeh  a  mhv 
cess  that  be  was  exempted  from  farther  militarj 
service  in  1822.  Daring  the  following  aix  yean 
he  wrote  no  less  than  twenty-three  operas,  many 
of  which  were  cheap  imitations  of  Boesini.  In 
1880,  Btang  by  the  Bacoess  of  Bellini,  he  wrote 
' '  Anna  Bolena, ' '  which  inaogorated  his  seocHid 
more  original  period,  which  incladed  "Lnereoia 
Boigia"  and  the  immensely  popular  "Laoia  di 
lAmmermoor."  The  prohibition  of  hia  open 
'Polieoto,  '  while  he  was  serving  as  a  diieotor  ol 
the  Naples  Conservatory,  so  exasperated  Doniaetti 
Ibat  be  betook  himself  to  Paris  in  18S6.    ThH«  be 
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brought  oat  the  '^Daughter  of  the  B^iment**  and 
**La  Favorita.**  After  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Viennay  where  his  *^Tlinda  di  Ohamoonix,"  sung 
in  1842,  achieved  an  immense  aaccess.  Having  re- 
turned to  Italy  he  was  stricken  with'  psidlywH-^om 
overwork  in  1845.  He  never  recovered.  Beside 
more  than  threescore  of  operas,  Donizetti  oom-oompo. 
posed  seven  masses,   twelve  string  quartetSi  and  ' 

a  host  of  songs,  cantatas  and  vespers,  as  well  ae 
pianoforte  music. 

Another  figure  of  world-wide  renown  was  lost 
by  the  death  of  the  French  poet  Frangois  Ben^ 
de  Chateaubriand.  Born  at  Chateau  Combourg  in 
1768,  the  scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
France,  he  received  a  careful  education  at  Chateau  S!"^  ^ 
Combourg.  Beaming  about  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  ^"^^'^ 
the  famous  forest  of  Brezilien,  the  youth  received 
his  earliest  impressions  of  the  grandeurs  of  nature. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolu* 
tion  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  received  a  com* 
mission  in  the  royal  army.  It  was  then  he  published 
his  first  poem,  '*L* Amour  de  la  Campagne,'*  in  the 
Almanach  des  Muses.  Dissatisfied  with  the  revo* 
lutioaary  turn  of  affairs,  he  resigned  his  commis* 
sion  in  1790,  and  jourueyed  to  North  America. 
There  he  travelled  extensively,  seeking  poetic  in- 
spi  ration  from  the  wilderness  and  the  primitive  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians.  After  the  downfall  of  King 
Louis  XT  I.  and  the  French  nobility,  Chateaubriand 
hastily  returned  to  France  and  joined  the  army  of 
€migr^  under  Prince  Condd.  At  the  siege  of  Thi« 
onville  be  was  wounded  and  went  to  England.    Bj 
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the  time  Chateaubriand  reoovered  he  fooad  hitnaft^f 

in  abject  poverty,  and  had  to  spend  his  days  in 

-Eaeayon  bed  for  lack  of  fuel.     In  England,  he  wrote  hie 

Hevolu- 

tioDs"  ''Kssai  snr  les  Bdvolations,  in  which  he  compared 
the  recent  rv^iT?^  in  France  to  that  of  the  English 
commonwealth.  On  the  ikil  of  the  Directorate  he 
returned  to  France,  and  became  one  of  the  editon 
of  Fontaine's  '*Mercure  de  France."    At  the  open- 

**Ataia'*  iog  of  the  N ineteenth  Centary  he  published  ^' Atala, " 
an  episode  of  his  epic  poem  *'Les  Natchez,"  treat- 
ing of  the  suicide  of  an  Indian  virgin,  who  sought 
death  rather  than  violate  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity 
given  to  ber  mother.    In  1802  appeared  the  second 

•*B6q6''  episode,  ''R^n^,"  a  subjective  story  treating  of  the 
hapless  love  of  a  sister  for  her  brother,  full  of  a 
French  form  of  maladie  du  monde  akin  to  Goethe's 
WelUchmerz  in  the  '*  Sorrows  of  Werther,'*  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  Chateaubriand  brought  out  his 
famous  "Genius  of  Christianity,  or  the  Beauties  d 

oPchrte-    ^^  Christian  Beligion, ' '  which  achieved  an  inunenae 

^^^^^y''  success.  It  won  the  approbation  even  of  Napoleoni 
who  appointed  Chateaubriand  to  diplomatic  posts 
at  Rome  and  Vallis.  The  execution  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  so  horrifying  to  Chateaubriand  that 
he  forthwith  resigned  his  appointments.  After 
extensive  travels  through  Greece,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  Chateaubriand  went  to  Spain,  where 

ornfc^^^  he  found  inspiration  at  the  Alhambra  to  write  **Le 

^^^^'  dernier  des  Abencerrages."  There,  too,  he  wrote 
his  story  of  "The  Martyrs,  or  the  Triumph  ol  the 
Christian  Religion,"  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1809. 
Less   successful    was    his    tragedy    ^'Mosea.**     In 
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1810,  Cbateaubriand  publiBbed  the  famous  politi- 
oal  pamphlet  "La  Monarchie  selou  la  Charte/'i^h'jr""**' 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  eubaeqaent  royal  iTiiarusr" 
OODBtitntioD  of  Fnince.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Boarboas  he  wrote  another  politioal  pamphlet, 
directed  against  Bonaiiitrte,  which  sent  him  into 
exile  together  with  Louis  XVIIL  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days.  On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  he  was 
made  a  member  of  State,  a  peer  of  France,  and 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1820  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin  and  then  to  London, 
from    where    he    was    recalled    into    the    Cabinet.  J 

Crowded  oot  of  the  Cabinet  by  Villele,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  In  1628,  tiiupmCi 
he  went  on  another  diplomatic  mission  to  Bomc.  tnrmt 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  uneventful.  Shortly  before 
bis  death  he  brought  out  his  complete  works,  in- 
cluding his  latest  "Fltudes  Historiques."  A  post- 
hamoaa  work  was  hiw  "Mcraoiresd'Outre-Torabe," 
containing  the  famous  comparison  between  the 
characters  of  George  Washington  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Id  the  French  ChamberB,  early  in  Pebmaiy,  ft 
great  debate  had  been  held  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
Gnizot,  the  Prim-'  Minister,  held  firm  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  ])ropoBed  reforms.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  hold  the  reform  banquet,  that  had 
repeatedly  been  prohibited  and  postponed,  on  Feb-J2*| 
rnary  22.  The  bitnijuot  was  once  more  intenlJcled,  *"''" 
and  it  was  announced  tbitt  any  unlawful  assem- 
blage would  be  dixperscd  by  force.  Thereupon  the 
baoqaet  was  abaudoncd.    The  evening  papers  de- 
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dared  that  the  deputies  of  the  oppoaitioQ  had 
agreed  to  abstain  from  the  propoeed  manifeala- 
tioD.  A  manifesto  published  by  the  ^'Joonud  Ka- 
tional"  was  the  cause  of  a  noisy  demonstration  in 
the  streets  of  the  12th  Arrondissement.  The  National 
Guards  were  called  out    On  the  same  day  fifty-two 

iSij^^ed  deputies  of  the  Left  laid  before  the  Chambers  a  bill 
of  impeachment  agairst  the  Ministry.  The  King 
and  his  advisers  were  in  a  state  of  blind  security. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  22d  of  Febraaryi 
the  Parisian  populace  congregated  by  thousands 
near  the  Madeleine  and  the  Bue  Boyale,  shonting 
'*Vive  la  r^forme;  ft  bas  les  ministresl'*  and  sing- 
ing the  '* Marseillaise."    No  troops  made  their  ap- 

demon-     pearancc;  but  encounters  occurred  at  several  points 

fitratloDs 

between  the  mob  and  the  municipal  guards.  Still 
the  day  passed  over  without  serious  hostilities.  On 
the  next  day,  the  National  Guards  of  Paris  were 
called  out.  Their  cry,  as  they  marched  through  the 
*  different  quarters  of  the  city,  was  ^^Yive  la  r^fonnel'* 
This  emboldened  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  members  of  the  secret  societies  flew  to  arms; 
and  in  the  skirmishes  which  followed  between  the 
populace  and  the  regular  troops,  the  National  Ghiard 
everywhere  interfered  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Thus  confronted,  officers  and  soldiers  hesitated  to 
commit  a  general  assault  upon  their  fellow  oitinns. 
nfflS^^i^  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  inaetion. 
The  insurrection  thus  triumphed  almost  without 
actual  strife. 

The  King  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
true  situation.    In  the  afternoon  of  the  88d,  Ghuaot 
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tendefed  his  rengnation,  which  was  promptly  ao- 
eepled,  and  pabliahed  as  an  act  of  satisfactioii  onot^^^ 
the  part  of  the  King  to  the  demands  of  the  people.  '""''^ 
Ooant  Mol^  was  charged  with   the   formation  of 
a  new  Ministry.     It  was  now  generally  expected 
that  tranquillity  would  be  at  once  restored.    Bat 
late  at  night  the  detachment  of  troops  posted  at 
the  Office  of  Foreign  AfEairs  was  attacked  by  a 
band  of  rioteis.     The  commanding  officer  ordered 
them  to  firoi  and  several  persons  in  the  crowd  were 
shot  down.    Their  dead  bodies  were  paraded  through 
the  city.     This  spectacle  raised  the  indignation  of 
the  multitude  to  the  highest  pitch.    Fresh  barricades  ^ff^^J^ 
were  erected  in  all  the  most  populous  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  the  soldiers,  stupefied  and  panic*strack, 
renounced  all  further  opposition  to  the  revolt    The 
King  now  named  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  the  supreme 
command   of    the  whole    military  force  at  Paris. 
MoM  having  declined  the  task  of  constructing  a 
Ministry,  the  King  summoned  Thiers  to  the  head 
of  aflaiis.     This    statesman,   in  conjunction    with 
Odillon-Barrot,  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing    their   appointment   as  Ministers,   ^^^^Thier** 
stating  that  orders  had   been  given  to  the  troops  ""*^*^ 
to  withdraw  and  abandon  the  contest     This  gave 
the  last  blow  to  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe. 
Marshal    Bugeaud    resigned    his   command.     The 
soldiers  quitted  their  ranks,  giving  up  arms  c^^^^jj^^^ 
ammunition  to  the  insurgents.    The  National  Guard  '^'^^'^ 
openly  Joined  the  masses  of  the  people  and  marched 
with  them  upon  the  Tuileries.    The  catastrophe  was 
now  inevitable.     Louis  Philippe,  feeling  that  all 
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Louis        ^^^  ^^^^'  signed  an  act  of  abdication  in  fayor  of 
Tuco^M  his  grandson  the  Gomte  de  Paris,  and  withdrew 
to  St.  Cloud. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent,  and  thus  to 
preserve  the  throne  to  the  heir  of  Louis  Philippe, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  abdication.  The 
Duchess  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  her  sons  the  Comte  de  Paris  and 
the  Due  de  Chartres.  They  took  their  seats  in  front 
of  the  tribune.  'HLorf.  than  one  member  spoke  ear- 
nestly in  favor  of  the  regency.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Mob  In-      debate  the  Chamber  was  invaded  by  a  tumultnoiiB 

vades  the  '' 

^^'***°**^  throng  of  armed  men.  One  of  them  was  Arnold 
Bocklin,  the  Swiss  artist,  who  subsequently  rose 
to  highest  rank  among  the  painters  of  the  Nine- 
teentih  Century.  Marie,  a  violent  Bepublioan,  as- 
cending the  tribune,  announced  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  Legislature  was  to  appoint  a  strong  provi- 
sional government  capable  of  re-establishing  pnblic 
confidence  and  order.  Cremieux,  Ledru-BoUin  and 
Lamartine  in  turn  insisted  on  a  new  government 
and  constitution  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign 
people.  The  proposition  was  hailed  with  tamnltu- 
ous  acclamations.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her 
children  retired  precipitately. 

The  Republicans  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
A  provisional  government  was  forthwith  nomi- 
nated.    It  included    the    poet  Lamartine,   Ledru- 

provtoionai  Rollin,  Gamier-Pairfts  and  Aratro.     While  the  mob 

Qovern-  "  ° 

formed  ^^^  Searching  the  Hotel  de  Ville  these  men  con- 
ferred in  a  small  out-of-the-way  chamber  behind 
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looked  doom.  Louis  BUnCi  the  great  jmninligikt 
writer,  and  one  Albert,  a  lockamith,  were  added 
to  the  pioviflioiial  government.  Every  half  hoar 
Lamartine  had  to  confront  some  new  crowd  of  riot- 
eiB  preferring  fresh  claims.  The  confusion  lasted 
several  days.  Throaghont  this  time  more  barri- 
cades were  thrown  np,  until  the  government  gained 
a  breathing  space  by  a  promise  to  distribate  one 
million  francs  among  the  laboring  men.  lioais 
Blano  and  Ledra-KoUin  signed  another  decree 
whereby  they  pledged  the  government  to  f Ornish  J^SSK 
every  Frenchman  with  work.  With  the  help  of 
National  Goardsmen,  and  an  organized  body  of 
stndents,  Caossididre,  the  new  police  prefect,  sac-  ^ 
eeeded  at  last  in  keeping  the  mob  oat  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  the  Palais  Bourbon.  On  February  27, 
the  Bepublic  was  formally  proclaimed  from  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille.  The  barricades  were  levelled  and  the 
crowds  that  had  suiged  through  the  streets  of  Paris  ^^^^ 
gradually  dispersed.  Throughout  France  the  Be-^^^^ 
public  was  accepted  without  serious  opposition. 

For  a  while  it  was  feared  that  Louis  Philippe's 
sons  in  Algiers,  the  Duke  d'Aumale  and  Prince  de 
Joinville,  who  commanded  the  French  army  and 
navy,  dirposing  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  might  make  a  stroke  on  their  father's  behalf. 
This  hope  of  the  Boyalists  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Both  princes  resigned  their  command, 
to  be  suoceeded  by  General  Oavignac,  who  took 
charge  of  the  foroes  in  the  name  of  the  French  ^^^^^ 
Republic.  The  other  members  of  the  dynasty  ac-^'jj 
complialiod  their  escape  from  France  amid  many 
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onrious  adventures.  After  leaving  Paris  the  party 
separated  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion.  Louis  PUlippe 
and  the  Queen  with  a  few  attendants  fled  to  Hon- 
fleur,  where  they  lay  for  nearly  a  week  in  conoeal- 
ment.  At  length  the  packet  steamer  ^'Express'' 
was  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  March  4,  Louis  Philippe,  having  as- 
sumed the  name  of  William  Smith,  landed  at  New- 
haven  in  Sussex.  With  the  Queen  he  proceeded 
to  Glaremont,  a  country-seat  belonging  to  his  son- 
in-law,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  The  Duke  of 
Montpensier  with  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  fled 
to  Belgium,  as  did  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  French  Bevolution  gave  quickening  impulse 
cblrtisu   to  the  Chartist   movement  in  England.     Feargns 

enoouraged 

O'Connor  had  been  returned  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion of  1847  as  member  for  Nottingham.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  a  madman.  A  National  Con- 
vention was  summoned,  and  it  was  determined  that 
another  monster  petition  should  be  carried  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  followed  by  a  procession 
of  half  a  million  persons.  The  idea  got  abroad  that 
a  revolution  might  break  out  in  London  on  the 
presentation  of  the  petition.  Ernest  Jones  had  ex- 
inflamma-  claimed  ou  Kcnsingtou  Common,  "Never  fear  the 
speeches  vile  men  of  the  law;  the  police,  the  troops,  sympa- 
thize with  you.  Down  with  the  Ministry  I  Dissolve 
the  Parliament!  The  Charter,  and  no  surrender!" 
At  the  National  Convention,  Vernon  declared:  **U 
a  few  hundreds  do  fall  on  each  side,  they  will  only 
be   the   casualties  in  a  mighty  movement."    On 
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April  10  a  great  demoDstration  was  to  be  held  on 
KeDflington  Oommon.  In  anticipation,  special  eon- 
Blablea  to  the  number  of  170,000  were  sworn  in  to 
keep  the  peace;  troops  were  quartered  in  the  houses 
of  the  main  thoroughfares;  two  thousand  stands  of 
arms  were  supplied  to  the  officials  of  the  General 
Post-Office;  the  Oustom  House,  Bank,  Exchange, 
and  other  public  buildings  were  similarly  equipped; 
the  Admiralty  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  marines, 
and  the  Tower  guns  were  mounted.  On  the  event- 
ful morning,  London  assumed  a  military  guise  such \SSSwiot 
as  it  had  never  worn  before.  Traffic  was  suspended 
along  the  streets  for  fear  that  the  vehicles  should 
be  employed,  as  in  France,  in  the  construction  of 
barricades.  Finally  a  proclamation  was  issued  warn- 
ing people  against  collecting  for  disorderly  purposes. 
The  military  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Owing  to  these  thorough 
precautions  the  threatened  mass  meeting  collapsed.  ^SoSox- 
The  procession  was  never  held.  The  whole  affair ''^ 
was  covered  with  ridicule.  The  **  monster  petition" 
was  found  to  contain  not  six  million  signatures  as 
was  alleged,  but  only  1,975,469,  and  many  of  these 
proved  to  be  fictitious,  whole  sheets  being  found  to 
be  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  containing  such 
names  as  Victoria  Kex,  Prince  Albert,  Punch,  and 
BO  forth. 

In  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  ^^Chartism  had  r^i^p^  ^| 
received    its    death-blow.     O'Brien,   Vincent,   and^**'^*^ 
others  endeavored  to  revive  it,  but  in  vain.     Its 
members    fell    off    in    disappointment    and    allied 
themselves  with   reformers  of  greater  moderation, 
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and  Feargas  O'Connor,  who  for  ten  years  had 
madly  spent  his  force  and  energy  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  movement,  gave  it  up  in  despair.  Every- 
thing  he  had  touched  had  proved  a  failure.  From 
being  an  object  of  terror.  Chartism  had  become  an 
Fear^     objcct  of  ridiculc.     O'Conuor  took  the  matter  so 

O'Connor 

much  to  heart  that  he  soon  became  an  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  never  recovered  his  reason.** 
All  Italy  now,  from  the  southern  shores  of  Sicily 
to  the  Alps,  was  in  a  blaze  of  insurrection.  Venicei 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  in  arms.  Charles 
Albert,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  in  northern  Italy.  From  all 
parts  of  Italy  volunteers  crowded  to  his  banners. 
PromM  In  defiance  of  the  Pope's  orders  a  compact  body  of 
Bavoiution  these  voluntecrs  marched  from  Home.  BadetsI^, 
the  Austrian  commander,  a  veteran  of  all  the  Aus- 
trian wars  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevola- 
tion,  had  long  prepared  for  this  struggle  by  formi- 
dable fortifications  at  Yerona.  When  Milan  revolted 
and  the  Austrian  Vice-Governor,  O'Donnell,  was 
captured,  Radetzky  evacuated  the  city  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Charles  Albert's  army  from  Piedmont. 
His  outlying  garrison  was  cut  off  by  the  Italians. 
nSthward  Preferring  the  loss  of  Milan  to  a  possible  annihila- 
tion of  the  army,  Radetzky  fell  back  upon  Verona. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  about  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  the  Mincio,  he  rapidly  concentrated  all  avail- 
able forces,  while  the  Italians  threw  up  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Mincio.  There,  with  the  armies  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  in  front  of  him  and  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  Venice  behind  himi  Badefe* 
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zky  stubbornly  held  his  ground.    Nothing  remained 


to  Austria  on  Italian  ground  but  Verona  and  the^^^ 
neighboring  fortresses  on  the  Adige  and  Mincio. 

The  Austrian  Empire  itself,  by  this  time,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  When  the  news  of  the 
February  Revolution  in  Paris  reached  Austria  the 
Magyar  Diet  was  in  session  in  Hungary.  The 
success  of  the  revolutionists  in  France  inflamed 
the  Liberal  leaders  in  Hungary.  Casting  aside  all 
reserve,  Kossuth  declared  in  the  Diet:  **From  the 
oharnel  house  of  the  Viennese  system  a  poison- ^^^£a^^ 
laden  atmosphere  steals  over  us.  It  would  para- 
lyze our  nerves  and  pin  us  down  when  we  might 
soar.  The  future  of  Hungary  can  never  be  secured 
while  Austria  maintains  a  system  of  government  in 
direct  antagonism  to  every  constitutional  principle. 
Our  task  is  to  found  a  happier  future  on  the  brother- 
hood  of  all  the  races  in  Austria.  For  a  union  en- 
forced by  bayonets  and  police  spies  let  us  substi- 
tute the  enduring  bond  of  a  free  constitution!'* 
On  March  8,  the  Hungarian  Lower  House  triumph-  ^•fn^ 
antly  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect  The  cryJjjj^PJj- 
for  a  liberal  constitution  was  instantly  taken  up 
in  the  other  dominions  of  Austria.  It  so  happened 
that  the  Provincial  Estates  of  Lower  Austria  were 
to  fueet  about  this  time.  It  was  planned  that  an 
a^ldresa  embodying  demands  similar  to  those  of 
Hungary  should  he  forwanlcd  to  the  Emperor  by 
this  assembly.  The  political  agitation  in  Vienna 
became  feverish.  The  students  indulged  in  noisy 
demonstrations.  Rumors  of  the  impending  repu- 
^tion  of  the  paper  currency  and  of  SXaXA  \>%tiL>L* 
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8tooka  fan  ^^P^J  made  matters  worse.     A  sharp  deoline  in 
ID  vtonna  g^^^j^g  ghowed  MettcrDich  that  a  public  catastrophe 
was  near  at  hand. 

On  March  IS,  the  Provincial  Diet  siet.  Dense 
crowds  surged  about  the  Diet  Hall.  The  students 
marched  around  in  procession.  Street  orators  ha- 
rangued the  crowds.  The  tumult  was  at  its  height 
when  a  slip  of  paper  was  let  down  from  one  ot  the 
windows  of  the  hall,  stating  that  the  Diet  was  in- 
clining to  half  measures.  An  announcement  to  this 
effect  was  received  with  a  roar  of  fury.    The  mob 


Diet         overran  the  guards  and  burst  into  the  Diet  HalL 

•tormed 

All  debate  was  stopped,  and  the  leading  memben 
of  the  Estates  were  forced  to  head  a  deputation  to 
the  Emperor's  palace  to  exact  a  hearing.  All  the 
approaches  to  the  palace  were  choked  with  people. 
Street  fighting  had  already  begun.  Detachments  of 
soldiers  were  hurried  to  the  palace  and  to  the  Diet 
Hall.  From  the  roof  and  windows  of  the  Diet  Hall 
missiles  were  hurled  upon  the  soldiery.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Hall  was  demolished.  The  soldiers 
now  fired  a  volley  and  cleared  the  Hall  with  their 
bayonets.  Blood  flowed  freely  and  many  were 
killed.  The  sound  of  the  shots  was  received  by 
^K^i^^iithe  crowds  around  the  palace  with  howls  of  rage. 
The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  Barricades  were 
thrown  up  and  the  gunsmith  shops  were  sacked* 
At  the  palace,  where  the  Emperor  himself  remained 
invisible,  Metternich  and  his  assembled  Ooonoil  re- 
ceived the  deputation  in  state.  The  Council  nxged 
the  aged  Prime  Minister  to  grant  the  demanded 
concession.     At  length  he  withdrew  into  sa  ad- 
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joining  chamber  to  draft  an  order  annulling  the 
censonhip  of  the  press.     While  he  was  thus  en-^2S!c«to. 
gaged    the  ory  was   raised,   *^J)own  with  Metter* 
nichi"     The    deputies    in    the    Council    Chamber 
peremptorily  demanded  his  dismissal.     When  the 
old  statesman  returned  he  found  himself  abandoned 
even  by  his  colleagues.     Metternich  realized  that 
the  end    had   come.     He  made   a   brief  farewell 
speech,    marked    by    all    the    dignity   and    self* 
possession    of    his    greatest   days,    and    left    the^Jf^J^ 
Council  Chamber  to  announce  his  resignation  to*^^ 
the  Emperor. 

The  news  of  Metternich 's  downfall  was  received 
with  deafening  cheers.  His  personality  was  so 
closely  identified  with  all  that  was  most  hateful 
in  Austrian  politics  that  the  mere  announcement 
of  his  resignation  sufficed  to  quell  the  popular  tu- 
mult. On  the  night  of  March  14,  Metternich  <^on-^aMr». 
trived  to  escape  from  Vienna  unobserved,  and  fled 
across  the  frontier.  On  the  same  day  a  National 
Guard  was  established  in  Vienna,  and  was  sup* 
plied  with  arms  taken  from  the  government  ar« 
senal.  The  Viennese  outbreak  gave  irresistible 
force  to  the  national  movement  in  Hungary. 
Now  the  Chamber  of  Magnates,  which  had  hitherto 
opposed  the  demands  of  the  Lower  House,  adopted 
the  same  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  March  15,  a 
deputation  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  demand 
from  the  Emperor  not  only  a  liberal  constitution, 
but  a  separate  Ministry,  absolute  freedom  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  equality  of  religion,  and  aJKSflSu' 
free  public-school  system.    The  Huug^^kUtt^  ii\X2gl 
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KosBath  in  the  lead,  were  leceiyad  in  triumph 
in  Vienna.  They  paraded  ihrongh  the  atveelB,  and 
were  greeted  by  Emperor  Ferdinand  in  penon.  Bie 
oonaented  to  everything  and  iaaned  an  imperial  re- 
aoripty  promising  a  liberal  eonstitntion  to  the  nat 
of  AuBtria  as  well.  The  light-hearted  Yienneaa  in- 
vSS^  ^  dalged  in  indescribable  jubilations.  On  March  18, 
the  Emperor  drove  throogh  the  city.  Somebody 
put  a  revolutionary  banner  into  his  hands.  The 
black,  red  and  gold  ensign  of  united  Oannany 
was  hoisted  over  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen.  In 
an  intoxication  of  joy  the  people  took  the  honns 
Demon-  irom  the  imperial  carriage  and  drew  it  triumphantly 
entbuaiaBm  through  the  Streets.  The  regular  troops  around  the 
imperial  palace  were  superseded  by  the  new  National 
Guards. 

By  this  time  the  same  storm  of  revolution  was 
sweeping  over  Germany.      Popular  demonstrations 
occurred  at  Mannheim,  Oassel,   Breslau,  Koanigi- 
berg  and  along  the  Bhine  region  in  Cologne,  Dfis* 
oerman     ^^^^^i^'  ^^^  Aix-Ia-Chapclle.    A  popular  oonven* 
i^nt^'     ^ion  at  Heidelberg,  on  March  6,  had  resolved  upon  a 
national  assembly  to  be  held  at  Frankfort-on*ihe* 
Main  by  the  end  of  March.    Elections  for  this  as* 
sembly  were  being  held  throughout  Germany.    The 
long-desired  union  of  Germany  was  at  last  to  be 
accomplished.     On  March  14,  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia  convoked  the  Prussian  Assembly 
for  April  27,  to  deliberate  upon  Prussians  part  in 
Anembiy  the  proposcd  German  union.     Then  came  the  news 

convoked  * 

of  the  events  in  Vienna.    Crowds  gathered  in  the 
streets  excitedly  discussing  the  events  of  the  day. 
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Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  disperae 
them  led  to  tbreatening  encoantera.  Under  the 
stress  of  alarming  bulletins  from  Vienna,  the  King 
issued  a  rescript  on  March  18,  in  which  he  not 
only  convoked  the  Prussian  Assembly  for  the 
earlier  date  of  April  2,  but  himself  proposed  suchPruMi* 
reforms  as  constitutional  government,  liberty  of 
speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Germanic  Federation  as  a  national  union  of 
states — a  realization  in  brief  of  all  the  most  ardent 
ideals  of  the  German  Liberals.  Now  the  popular 
agitators  proposed  a  monster  demonstration  to  thank 
the  King  for  his  concessions.  Shortly  after  noon, 
on  March  18,  the  processions  converged  upon  the 
palace.  Immense  crowds  filled  the  streets.  The 
appearance  of  the  King  upon  the  balcony  was 
greeted  with  cheers.  King  Frederick  William 
tried  to  speak  but  could  not  make  himself  heard. 
The  troops  set  out  to  clear  the  palace  grounds. 
Angry  shouts  arose  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sol- 
diery. In  the  confusion  two  shots  were  fired.  A 
panic  ensued:  **We  are  betrayed,"  cried  the  lead- 
ers, and  called  the  people  to  arms.  The  troops  of 
the  "garrison  charged  into  the  rioters.      Barricades  Revolt  h 

Borlio 

were  thrown  up,  and  here  and  there  church  bells 
rang  the  tocsin.  From  three  in  the  afternoon  until 
early  the  next  morning,  fighting  continued  in  the 
streets.  The  entire  garrison  of  Berlin  was  called 
out  and  with  the  help  of  the  bright  moonlight 
succeeded    in    clearing    one    street    after   another. 

^  Prince 

Prince    William,    the    future    German    Emperor,  JjJJ**^ 
gained  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  aeai.     AX  Vvo 
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in  the  morniDg  the  King  gave  ordera  to  stop 
firing.  He  issued  a  proolamation:  **To  my  dear 
people  of  Berlin,"  the  mild  tone  61  whioh  mdy 
betrayed  his  weakness.  On  the  following  day  all 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  and  ordered  out  of  the 
city.  Prince  William  likewise  left  Berlin  in  deep 
chagrin  and  departed  for  England*  His  palaoe  had 
to  be  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  people  by 
placards  pronouncing  it  the  property  of  the  nation* 
Once  more  the  rioters  appeared  before  the  royal 
palace  with  the  bodies  of  some  of  their  slain.  The 
King  convoked  a  new  Ministry  and  consented  to 
substitute  armed  citizens  and  students  for  his  royal 
guards.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  On 
March  21,  the  King  agreed  to  adopt  *Hhe  sacred 
colors  of  the  German  Empire' '  for  those  of  Prussia. 
After  the  manner  of  the  weak  Emperor  of  Anstriai 
he  rode  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  wearing  a  tri- 
color sash.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  revolution- 
ists,  on  March  22,  paraded  before  the  palace  with 
Kha^;  of  thc  ODcn  biers  of  187  men  that  had  been  killed  dor- 
MibmiMiTe  ^Qg  \\^Q  no\A,  Standing  on  his  balcony  with  bared 
head,  King  Frederick  William  reviewed  the  ghastly 
procession.  In  a  manifesto  published  at  the  dose 
of  the  day  he  declared:  "Germany  is  in  ferment 
within  and  exposed  from  without  to  danger  from 
more  than  one  side.  Deliverance  from  this  danger 
can  come  only  from  the  most  intimate  union  of  the 
Oerman  princes  and  people  under  a  single  leader- 
ship. I  take  this  leadership  upon  me  for  the  hour 
SromLw  ^^  peril.  I  have  to-day  assumed  the  old  German 
colors,  and  placed  myself  and  my  people  under  the 
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venerable  banner  of  the  German  Empire.  ProaBia 
ia  henceforth  merged  into  Germany."  Thus  Fred- 
erick William,  by  word  and  acts,  which  he  after* 
ward  described  as  a  comedy,  directly  enoouraged 
the  imperial  aspirations  of  liberal  Germany.  The 
passage  of  his  address  in  which  he  spoke  of  exter- 
nal dangers  threatening  Germany  came  tme  sooner 
than  was  expected.  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Den- 
mark had  died  early  in  the  year.  The  fear  of  revo- 
lution at  Copenhagen  drove  his  son  Frederick  VIL, 
the  last  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  to  prick  the  war 
bubble  blown  by  his  father.  On  March  2S,  he 
called  the  leaders  of  the  Eider-Dane  parly — the 
party  which  regarded  the  Eider  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Danish  dominions,  thus  converting  Schles* 
wig  into  a  Danish  province— to  take  the  reins  of 
government.  The  people  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  protested.  The  King  was  checkmated  at  Kielgwaggf 
by  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  government. 
The  troops  joined  the  people,  and  the  inaonec- 
tion  spread  over  the  whole  province.  The  atrnggle 
then  began.  Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
rushed  to  the  northern  frontier.  The  German  Bon* 
destag  admitted  a  representative  of  the  threatened 
Duchies,  and  intrusted  Prussia  with  their  defenoe. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  organise  a  German  fleet 
General  Wrangel  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Prussian  forces  despatched  toward  Denmark.  Be- 
fore he  could  arrive,  the  ontmined  volunteer  army 
of  Schleawig-Uolsteiners  suffered  defeat  at  Ban. 
A  corps  of  students  from  the  Univeraity  of  Kid 
was  all  but  annihilated. 

XlXtii  Oratunr— Td.  S— M 
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An  attempted  rising  of  the  Polesy  in  the  Fmssian 
province  of  Posen  and  at  Cracow,  was  quickly  sap- 
pressed.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolution  in 
Paris  reached  Russia,  the  absolute  ruler  of  that  yast 
empire  mobilized  his  armies,  ^^so  that,  if  circom- 
stances  should  demand  it,  the  tide  of  Anarchy  could 
be  dammed."  After  the  abortive  revolt  at  Cracow, 
Czar  Nicholas  issued  an  imp>erial  manifesto,  cloaing 
.         with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah:  *' Listen,  ye  heathen, 

revolution  ^^^  submit,  for  with  us  is  God."  When  the  spirit 
of  revolt  spread  to  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  Em- 
peror Nicholas  without  further  ado  despatched  a 
Russian  army  corps  across  the  Pruth.  The  Saltan 
of  Turkey  was  prevailed  upon  to  do  the  same, 
Russian  and  Turkish  troops  occupied  Jassy  and 
Bucharest  during  the  summer. 

Tlie  German  preliminary  Parliament  of  five  hun- 
dred  delegates    had    met   at   Frankfort   in    April. 

prankfort  j^.  \^^^q^  j^^;  fiy^  j^ys.  The  RcpubUcans  found 
aromen  ^^j^gj^ggiygg  outnumbered,  when  they  submitted  their 
scheme  for  a  national  constitution.  Repulsed  in 
this,  the  Liberals  proposed  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  session  until  the  real  National  Parliament 
should  meet,  thus  extending  their  function  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  mere  constituent  assembly.  Oat- 
voted  in  this,  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Republi- 
cans resorted  to  armed  revolt.  Assisted  by  Polish 
refugees  and  men  from  France,  they  raised  the  red 
flag  in  Baden.  Fried  rich  Hecker,  a  popular  orator 
and  representative  of  Baden,  headed  the  movement. 

2^,^"^*^°"  George  Herwegh,  the  poet,  took  chaige  of  the  refu- 
gees from  Switzerland  and  a  group  of  German  oper- 
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fttiveB  recently  retarned  from  France.  A  provi- 
noQal  gorernment  was  declared  in  the  lake  distriot 
of  Badeiu  The  Parliamentary  majority  of  FranJr- 
fort,  oa  breaking  np,  left  behind  a  committee  of 
fifty  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  constitatioa.  The 
Bnndestag  meeting  at  the  same  time  called  for  mil- 
itary meaBores  against  the  insargents.  From  three 
aides  troops  adranoed  into  Baden.  A  Bavarian 
detachment  marched  from  Lindau,  Swabian  troops 
came  from  the  Black  Forest,  while  from  the  north 
Hessian  forces  were  led  by  Oeneral  von  Gagerni  a 
brother  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Hesse.  On 
April  19,  Von  Gagem  encountered  the  revolati<m- 
istB  under  Heoker  at  Kandern,  While  haranguinff 
the  insurgeniB,  he  was  shot  from  his  horse.  TheoiMreni 
troops  charged  the  insurgents  with  the  bayonet  and 
dispersed  them  in  less  than  an  hour.  Four  days 
later  the  revolutionary  intrenchments  at  Freiburg 
were  stormed.  On  the  27th,  Herwegh's  corps  of 
1,000  refugees  was  dispersed  by  General  Miller. 
Hecker  fled  to  America.  The  other  leaders  like- 
wise made  good  their  escape.  On  April  29  they 
issued  a  manifesto  at  Strasburg:  ^'An  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  imported  bestial  mercenaries  have 
crushed  Republican  aspirations  in  Baden,  and  havcyn^^ 
once  more  subjected  the  people  to  the  hateful 
tyranny  of  princee." 

The  unexpected  ontbieak  cC  revolution  in  Vienia 
and  Hungary  had  in^ired  the  Italians  to  rebel 
•gainet  Austrian  rule  with  new  confldenee.  On 
Mareh  SO,  Pio  Nono  at  Rome  issued  a  proclamatioD 
to  the  people  of  Italy,  in  which  be  ittsix  ^^^X^ 
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eyents  wUob  have  followed  one  another  with  such 
astounding  rapidity  during  the  last  two  months  are 
not  the  work  of  man.     Woe  to  him  who,  in  this 
storm  that  shatters  cedars  as  well  as  oaks,  hears 
not  the  voice  of  the  Lord."    Under  the  command 
Of  Italy     of  General  Durando,  a  band  of  Orociati,  or  cm* 
saders,  marched  from  Bome  against  the  AostriaoB. 
Count  Balbo  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Pied* 
montese  army.    To  the  remonstrances  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Turin,  King  Charles  Albert  replied 
that  he  must  either  march  against  Austria  or  lose 
his  crown.     England,  indeed,  was  emphatic  in  its 
.disapproval  ol  the  Italian  national  movement.     In 
the  pages  of  the  **Edinburgh  Review/*  Sir  Arohi* 
bald  Allison,  the  court  historian,  wrote:  ^^It  is  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  English 
policy,  and  to  every  page  in  English  history,  to 
lend  encouragement  to  the  separation  of  national- 
ities from  other  empires.*'      The  new  republican 
government  in  France,  on  its  part,  had  no  desire 
to  see  a  strong  Italian  national  State  spring  up  on 
other       *^  southern  frontier.     Lamartine,  the  French  For- 
holt^      eigQ  Minister,  declined  Charles  Albert's  request  to 
sanction  his  military  occupation  of  Lombardy.     A 
strong  French  army  of  observation  was  concentrated 
on  the  Italian  frontier    in    the  Alps.     Oermany, 
which   in  later  years  was  destined  to  become  the 
strongest  ally  of  Italy,  was  still  so  bound  up  with 
Austria  that  when  Arnold  Buge  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament  dared  to  express  a  wish  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Italian  arms  against  Austria,  a  great  atorm 
ol  indignation  broke  out  in  Germ^sny.    As  a  laat 
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resort,  Ohuira  Albert,  od  April  6,  proposed  mm 
<^EeiiUT«  and  defeosive  alUauoe  to  Swilaerlaod, 
but  the  little  republic  wisely  deoUoed  to  emeiga 
from  its  tntdttioaal  neatralitj.  It  was  tlieo  that 
the  ItaliaoB  rused  the  defiant  cry:  "Italia  fara  de 
m"  (Italy  will  fight  lier  ova  battles).  When  tfac 
hard  beeet  AaBtriHn  Government,  in  a  oonfideDtial  ll^ud 
commanioatioD  of  Miaister  Weseendberg  to  Count 
Oasati,  showed  itself  iuclined  to  yield  Lombardy 
apoD  payment  of  Lombordy'B  share  in  the  AusttiaB 
national  debt,  the  proposition  w&b  curtly  dectinod. 
It  was  a  fatal  move.  Tlie  course  of  \Ui\y,  MB 
Dante  once  eang,  seemed  like  that  of  "s  ship  with- 
out stars  in  a  wild  etorm."  A&iirs  took  u  WTxjog 
turn  in  Kaples.  There  a  new  popular  Parliament 
had  JQBt  been  elected,  whicli  waa  about  to  xavVt, 
when  there  were  some  final  diOicuItiee  between  the 
King  and  his  Liberal  Miiusters  over  the  exact  word- 
ing of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  excitable  Nea- 
politan populace  forthwith  became  uomaoa^uble. 
The  Swifls  Quards,  who  bad  long  been  the  butt 
of  the  people,  put  down  the  revolt  witliout  mercy,  8,t.[*<* 
Once  more  King  Ferdinand  was  moftler.  He  has- "'  *^^ 
tened  to  dismiBg  his  Cabinet  and  diiuotvad  the 
Parliament  before  it  could  come  to  order.  Ordon 
were  sent  to  General  Pt'jw,  who  bad  marehed  to 
the  front  in  norlhern  Ituly  with  14,000  men,  to 
retora  at  once.  General  Pvpe,  who  had  already 
reached  Bologna  and  bad  entered  boetiUUes  iutd«r 
Charles  Albert's  comtimnd,  declined  to  obaj  the. 
orders  of  his  sovereign.  Ois  rank  and  file  trooped  ™g|j^ 
back  to  Naples.     Utily  fifteen  hundred  Neapolitan 
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rolunteers  remained  with  Pepe  at  the  front.  A 
number  of  the  officers  who  returned  felt  their  dis- 
grace so  keenly  that  they  committed  suicide.  The 
Neapolitan  fleet,  which  had  already  succeeded  in 
raising  the  Austrian  blockade  of  Venice,  was  like- 
wise ordered  home.  A  more  serious  blow  to  the 
cause  of  Italy  was  Pio  Nono^s  apparent  change  of 
front.  On  April  29,  without  previous  consultation 
with  his  new  Ministry,  the  Pope  issued  the  famous 
*'Allocution,''in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  de- 

Pio  Nono'8  spatched  his  troops'  northward  only  for  the  defence 
^"  ^"  of  the  Papal  dominions,  and  that  it  was  far  from  his 
intentions  to  join  with  the  other  Italian  princes  and 
peoples  in  the  war  against  Austria.  The  Papal  Min- 
istry immediately  handed  in  its  resignation.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Rome  called  upon  the  Pope 
to  abstain  from  interference  with  his  army.  General 
Durando,  commanding  the  Papal  troops  at  the  front, 
had  already  yielded  to  their  entreaties  by  crossing 
the  Po.  Now  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Charles 
Albert.  Pio  Nono  sent  a  confidential  messenger 
to  Naples  to  arrange  for  an  asylum  there,  in  case 
the  people  should  turn  against  him  at  Borne. 

Charles  Albert  on  the  Mincio  lost  three  precious 
weeks.  His  army  now  numbered  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  only  sixty  thousand  of  whom 

Garibaldi  were  trained  soldiers.  About  this  time  he  was 
joined  by  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  revolutionary  battlefields  of  South 
America,  whither  he  had  been  driven  an  exile  from 
Charles  Albert's  own  dominions.  He  was  receiyed 
with  honor,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  volunteer 
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corps  which  he  had  raised  at  Milan.  The  Austrian 
commander  profited  by  the  delay  of  his  opponents 
to  place  his  army  between  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Veronal  Mantua,  Legnano  and  Peschiera,  and  to 
draw  reinforcements  from  the  Tyrol,  until  the  sit- 
uation in  Austria  itself  became  so  threatening  that 
no  further  aid  could  be  given  him.  In  truth,  the 
fate  of  the  Austrian  empire  now  rested  on  the  aged 
shoulders  of  Badetzky.  On  April  8,  the  Sardinian 
army,  in  a  sharp  engagement  at  Goito,  effected  the^'^^ 
passage  of  the  Minoio.  The  Austrians  lost  one 
thousand  men.  Siege  was  now  laid  to  Peschiera. 
A  Tuscan  dirision  moved  on  Mantua,  while  the 
bulk  of  Charles  Albert's  army  cut  off  Verona  from 
the  roads  to  the  Tyrol.  Badetzky  was  driven  to 
take  the  offensive.  In  a  fight  at  Cortatone  he  de-  coruiooe 
feated  the  Tuscans,  but  within  twenty-four  hours 
the  Austrian  garrison  of  Peschiera  was  brought  to 
the  point  of  capitulation.  The  Italians  took  two  g^j^^j^^,^ 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  May  6,  ^him 
Charles  Albert  made  an  attempt  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trians out  of  their  positions  in  front  of  Verona. 
Repulsed  at  Santa  Lucia,  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  on  the  Mincio.  Under  the  infiiience  of  the 
peace  party,  the  Austrian  Emperor  now  directed 
Badetzky  to  offer  an  arniistico  to  the  Italians. 
Simultaneously  with  this,  Austrian  reinforcements 
cut  their  way  through  to  Verona.  Badetzky  sent 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  to  Innsbruck  to  im« 
plore  the  Emperor  for  permission  to  continue  the 
combat.  This  was  reluctantly  given.  Fearing  an- 
other reversal  of  his  orders,   Badetzk.y  lot>)Dkin^ 
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threw  his  army  into  Venetia.  General  Daraado  and 
R^etiky  j^-^  Papal  army  were  shut  up  in  Vioeuai  and  com* 
pelled  to  capitulate.  The  captore  of  Vicenia  was 
followed  by  that  of  all  the  Venetian  mainland  east 
of  the  Adige. 

The  republic  of  St.  Mark  sought  ahelter  under 
the  royal  iEgis  of  Piedmont  Manin,  the  liberator 
of  Venice,  resigned  his  presidency  and  went  into 
retirement.  Charles  Albert  now  moved  on  Mantua, 
leaving  half  his  army  at  Peschiera  and  further 
north.  Badetzky  instantly  threw  himself  on  the 
weakly  guarded  centre  of  the  long  Sardinian  line. 
custozza  Charles  Albert  sought  too  late  to  rejoin  his  northern 
detachments.  At  Custozaa,  on  July  26,  he  suffered 
a  signal  defeat.  While  he  was  thrown  back  over 
the  Mincio  the  northern  divisions  were  also  over- 
come. Charles  Albert  retreated  to  Milan  doaely 
followed  by  Badetzky.  He  declared  himself  unable 
to  hold  the  city.  The  people  rose  against  him.  On 
the  night  of  August  6,  he  escaped  with  difficultyi 
protected  by  General  La  Marmora  and  a  few  guards. 
Milan  capitulated  on  the  following  day.  When  the 
Pall  of  Austrians  made  their  triumphant  entry,  half  of  the 
population  left  their  homes  to  emigrate  to  Piedmont 
and  Switzerland.  On  August  9,  an  armistice  was 
arranged  at  Vigevano.  Venice  refused  to  accept 
it,  and  detaching  itself  once  more  from  Sardiniai 
restored  Manin  to  power.  Garibaldi  with  hia  vol- 
unteers  likewise  held  aloof  and  carried  the  flght 


vi^pvi^o  into  the  northern  mountains.  From  there  he  was 
eventually  dislodged  by  D'Aspre  and  oroosod  the 
frontier  into  Switzerland. 
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The  picturesqiie  scenes  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  Italy  have  been  perpetuated  by  Denis- 
Auguste-Marie  Baffet,  a  pupil  of  Chariot  and  of 
Gros,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by^^^^,^ 
his  lithographs  of  the  brief  Belgian  war  of  1882,  ^^ 
and  by  his  Bussian  and  Oriental  sketches  made 
while  travelling  with  Prince  Demidov.  The  mot- 
ley uniforms  of  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi,  the 
Swiss  Papal  Guards  and  the  Austrian,  Piedmontese 
and  French  troops,  as  well  as  the  picturesque  cob* 
tumes  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  afforded  a  great 
scope  for  Baffet*s  brush.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  Baffet's  art  during  this  period 
is  his  well-known  picture  of  '*The  Evening  of  the 
Battle  of  No  vara." 

The  success  of  Badetzky  restored  a  measure  of 
confidence  in  Austria.  The  Emperor  and  his  court, 
who  had  sought  refuge  at  Innsbruck,  consented  to 
return  to  Vienna.  There  the  promised  elections 
bad  been  held,  and  an  assembly  representing  allAoiMaB 
the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  excepting  Hungary 
and  Italy,  had  met  in  the  third  week  of  July. 
With  the  armies  of  Badetzky  and  Windischgr&tz 
within  call,  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministry  assumed 
a  bolder  front  toward  the  Magyars.  The  conces- 
sions exacted  by  Hungary  in  April  had  raised  that 
kingdom  almost  to  the  position  of  an  independent 
state.  Under  its  separate  management  of  the  Hun- 
garian army,  Austria  found  it  difficult  even  to  use 
her  Magyar  troops  at  the  front  in  Italy.  The  Mag- 
yars showed  the  same  haughty  spirit  toward  the 
Austrian  Serbs,  Slavs  and  Croatiana.     AAXat  1^^^* 
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garj'fl  successful  emancipation  in  Maioh|  the  Serbs 
of  southern  Hungary  demanded  from  EosBOth  the 
restoration  of  their  own  local  aatonomy.  The  Mag- 
yars insisted  on  maintaining  their  aacendencyy  and 
decreed  that  only  the  Magyar  language  ahoold  be 
the  language  of  the  state.  Slavic  race  feeling  was 
kindled  to  sudden  hatred.  The  Croatian  national 
committee  at  Agram,  that  had  assumed  charge  of 
jeiiaoio     affairs  after  the  catastrophe  in  March,  elected  Jel- 

ban  of  *^ 

crotia  lacic,  the  colonel  of  the  first  Croatian  r^^ent. 
Ban  of  Croatia.  The  appointment  was  oonfirmed  at 
Vienna,  even  before  formal  notification  had  reached 
the  Emperor.  On  assuming  office,  Jellacie  oanaed 
all  Magyar  officials  to  be  driven  out  of  tiie  ooun- 
try,  and  broke  off  all  relations  with  the  Hungarian 
government  at  Pesth.  Batthyany,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  hastened  to  Vienna,  and  obtained  the  dia- 
avowal  of  Jellacie.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
at  Agram.  Now,  General  Hrabovsky,  commanding 
the  troops  in  the  southern  provinces,  received  or- 
ders from  Pesth  to  suspend  Jellacie  from  oflloe  and 
sl?^  ^'^  bring  him  to  trial  for  high  treason.  In  the  mean- 
fn>m  ^       while  the  Serbs,  meeting  in  Congress  at  Oarlowits 

Magyars  _ 

on  the  Lower  Danube,  proclaimed  home  rale, 
elected  a  Voiovode  of  their  own  and  authorised 
him  to  enter  into  intimate  relations  with  their  fel- 
low  Slavs  in  Croatia.  This  was  in  the  middle  of 
May.  Vienna  during  these  same  days  was  in  a 
continual  uproar.  Early  in  May  a  report  thai  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  at  London  had  given  a  formal 
reception  to  Prince  Metternich  upon  his  arrival  la 
England  caused  an  outbreak   of  popular  wialh  in 
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Vienna.  A  mob  sunoanded  the  bouse  of  Count 
Ficquelmonty  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  v^? 
compelled  him  to  resign  bis  office.  Detachments  of 
troops  patrolled  the  streets  at  night.  On  May  15, 
the  people  revolted  against  this  measure  before  the 
Palace,  and  compelled  Minister  Pillersdorf  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The 
Emperor  and  his  family  fled  to  the  Tyrol.  At  Inns- 
bruck, where  he  was  received  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty,  the  £mperor  issued  a  rescript  in 
which  he  declined  to  return  to  his  capital  or  to 
open  the  national  assembly  until  order  should  be 
restored.  In  Croatia,  on  hearing  of  Hrabovsky's 
orders,  the  Palatine  was  burned  in  effigy.  Bat- 
thyany  hastened  to  Innsbruck  to  turn  this  Slavic 
affront  to  the  crown  to  account.  By  assuring  to  the 
Emperor  the  support  of  Hungary's  troops  against 
the  Italians,  Batthyany  obtained  the  Emperor's 
signature  to  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  Jellacic  ^"^^'o^'^* 
and  his  suspension  from  office.  Jellacic  then  set 
out  for  Innsbruck,  accompanied  by  a  large  depu- 
tation of  Croats  and  Serbs.  On  the  day  that  he 
arrived  at  Innsbruck,  Batthyany  at  Pesth  published 
the  text  of  the  Emperor's  orders  against  the  Ban. 
Still  Jellacic  held  bis  ground.  He  regained  the 
Emperor's  favor  by  issuing  an  address  to  the  Cro- 
atian soldiers  serving  in  Italy,  enjoining  them  to 
■tand  by  the  colors  no  matter  what  reports  reached 
them  from  home.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Croatia  and  to  resume  his  government  at  Agram. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he  declared  hima^ll 
the  champion  of  Austrian  unity ,  and  aaaumeOi  ^\^* 
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tatorial  powers.  Civil  war  broke  out  io  Lower 
^'eu^y  Hungary.  General  Hrabovsky,  when  he  attempted 
to  occupy  Carlowitz,  encountered  eerioiui  oppoa* 
tion.  He  was  attacked  with  suoh  yehemenoe,  by 
the  Serbs  led  by  Stratimirovio,  that  he  had  to 
beat  a  retreat  The  Hungarian  Diet  at  Peath  called 
for  a  levy  of  200,000  men  to  crush  the  Slario  rebel- 
lion.  In  the  face  of  a  letter  from  the  BrnperoTi 
oondemning  the  resistance  offered  to  the  Hunga- 
rian government  by  the  Slavp^  Kossuth  charged 
the  Austrian  Court  with  instigating  the  civil  war. 
Evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  -that  the 
Minister  of  War  at  Vienna  was  encouraging  Ana* 
trian  officers  to  join  the  insurrection.  Such  waa 
the  situation  in  Austria  at  midsummer.  A  charac* 
teristic  comment  on  this  apparently  sudden  diuate- 
gration  of  the  Austrian  Empire  at  this  time  waa 
furnished  by  Prince  Metternich  to  hia  fellow  refa* 
gee,  Fran9ois  Pierre  Guizot,  the  fallen  Prime  Min- 
uter of  France.  ''During  the  catastrophea  of  1848,** 
writes  Ouizot,  in  hia  ^'M^moires  pour  aenrir  a  THia- 
Metter  ^^^  ^®  mou  Tcmps,"  ''meeting  Priuoo  Mctteniioh 
Sc^^Dt  at  London  one  day,  I  said  to  him:  'Explain  to  me 
the  causes  of  your  revolution  in  Austria.  I  know 
why  and  how  things  happened  in  Paris;  bat  in 
Austria,  under  your  government,  I  cannot  uder- 
Btand.'  He  replied  with  a  smile  of  mingled  piide 
and  sadness:  'I  have  aometimes  ruled  Buiope^  InU 
Austria  neve:.' '' 

At  Frankfort,  during  this  interval,  the  national 
parliament  of  Germany  was  convened  on  May  18. 
The  event  was  celebrated  throughout  Oennaiiy  wi|h 
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the  ringiiig  of  belk  and  bonfires  at  night     In  truth, 


the  aflflombly  was  saoh  that  Germany  might  well  be  Fnmkfort 
proad  of  it  Of  the  586  delegates,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred were  uniyersity  professors  and  scholars  of  emi- 
nenoe.  Among  them  were  such  men  as  Amdt,  the 
poet,  Oervinus  and  Dahlberg,  the  historians,  with 
others  of  like  note.  A  promising  unity  of  ideals 
seemed  to  preyail.  Heinrich  yon  Gagern,  a  man  of 
bigh  character  and  parliamentary  experience,  was 
elected  cbairman  by  a  majority  of  805  out  of  897 
votes.  It  was  his  proposal  to  create  a  central  execu- 
tare  in  the  person  of  a  Jieiehsvertaeter.     Archduke ,  ^  _ 

*  John  of 

John  of  Austria,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  German  ^^^ 
prinoes,  was  elected  to  this  office  by  an  oyerwhelm-  ^^^^^^ 
lag  majority  of  486  votes.  The  Archduke,  who  was 
than  presiding  over  the  new  Austrian  Assembly  at 
Vienna,  accepted  the  honor.  By  the  time  the  Ger- 
man Bondestag  adjourned,  on  July  18,  everything 
seemed  full  of  promise.  The  minor  German  States 
formally  acknowledged  the  new  Beichsverweser. 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  invited  him, 
together  with  many  members  of  the  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, to  the  Cologne  Cathedral  festival  on  August 
14.  There  the  King  pledged  the  Archduke  at  a 
public  banquet:  **May  he  give  us,^'  declared  the 
ELing,  ** united  and  free  German  peoples;  may  he 
give  OS  united  and  free  sovereigns."  A  few  days 
later  an  event  occurred  which  opened  the  eyes  of  tiie^^*^'^^^^^ 
Oermans  to  Prussia's  real  part  in  the  destinies  of 
Oermany.  This  was  the  armistioe  of  MalmO,  con- 
eluded  on  August  26,  between  Denmark  and  Prus- 
sia*    The  early  German  victories  at  DauvMbinxV  aaoi^ 
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Oversee  had  borne  no  fruit.  The  Danes  were  mas- 
ters of  the  sea,  and  mercilessly  ravaged  the  German 
coasts,  unprotected  by  any  navy.  As  King  Fred- 
erick William  remarked,  it  was  like  a  fight  between 
a  hound  and  a  fish.  The  Danes  took  innumerable 
prizes  and  crippled  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatio 
cities.  General  Wrangel  thereupon  exacted  a  con- 
tribution of  2,000,000  thalers  in  Jutland.  For  every 
fisherman's  but  that  the  Danish  fleet  might  injure 
on  the  German  coast,  he  threatened  to  lay  a  Dan- 
ish village  in  ashes.  The  foreign  Powers  objected 
Foreign  to  such  ruthless  campaigning.  The  Scandinavian 
interrene  States  intervened  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  Emperor 
Nicholas  of  Bassia,  who  regarded  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  movement  as  an  unjustifiable  rebellion, 
came  to  their  support.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had 
once  proposed  to  end  the  quarrel  by  simply  catting 
the  disputed  territory  in  two,  according  to  the  pref- 
erences of  the  inhabitants,  now  threw  in  the  weight 
of  England  with  the  other  Powers.  Prussia  was 
constrained  to  withdraw  her  army.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  seven  months'  truce  forced 
upon   Prussia  at  Malmd  in  Sweden,  all  prisonexB 

Truce  of 

Maimo  were  to  be  returned,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army 
was  to  be  disbanded,  while  a  temporary  government 
of  the  duchies  was  to  be  administered  by  represen- 
tatives of  Denmark  and  Prussia.  All  Germany  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  Frankfort  Parliament  lepudiated 
the  armistice  by  288  against  221  votes.  The  new- 
formed  German  Ministry  resigned.  Prof.  DaUmann, 
one  of  the  protagonists  of  the  Schleswig-Holstttn 
movement,  was  commissioned  to  form  a  new  Mioia* 
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try.  flia  efforts  resulted  only  in  failure.  The  con- 
viction grew  that  the  German  Parliament  was  pow-  SSSifSSL. 
erless.  Presently  the  Parliament  revoked  its  own*^^^ 
decision,  approving  the  armistice  by  268  over  236 
votes.  After  all,  it  was  plain  that  the  most  momen- 
tous German  question  of  the  day  had  been  settled 
independently  of  united  Germany  by  Prussia  stand- 
ing alone.  In  South  Germany  the  revolutionists 
were  once  more  called  to  arms. 

The  new  republican  government  of  France  had 
been  kept  far  too  busy  by  the  logical  consequences 
ci  its  revolutionary  measures  to  take  any  active  part 
In  the  international  settlement  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question.  The  majority  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment were  moderate  republicans,  representing  the  The 
bourffeaiiie^  or  middle  class,  rather  than  the  work-<<«^b^ 
men,  but  associated  with  them  were  such  radicals  as 
Louis  Blanc,  Ledru-BoUin  and  Albert,  a  locksmith. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  the  installation  they 
undertook  to  guarantee  employment  to  every  citi- 
aen.  It  proved  a  gigantic  engagement.  The  mere 
distribution  of  idle  workmen  among  the  various 
industries  in  which  they  were  employed  called  for  a  Katftooai 
new  branch  of  the  administration.  The  task  out-  '^^^'^^* 
grew  all  expectations.  Within  four  weeks  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  government  work  rose  from  140 
to  65,000.  Under  the  stimulus  of  government  com- 
petitiotti  a  series  of  labor  strikes  were  declared 
against  private  factories  and  establishments.  The 
scheme,  as  then  attempted,  grew  utteriy  unmanage- 
abto.  As  Fyffe  has  said  in  his  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject: **It  instead  of  a  group  of  benevolent  theorists, 
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the  experiment  of  1848  had  had  for  its  authors  8 
^^ent  company  of  millionnaires  anxious  to  dispel  all  hope 
that  mankind  might  ever  rise  to  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  unrestricted  competition  of  man  against  man, 
it  could  not  have  been  conducted  under  more  fatal 
conditions." 

The  elections  of  April  28  gave  the  moderate  ele- 
ment a  handsome  majority.  An  attempt  to  change 
the  elections  was  frustrated  by  the  National  Guard. 
outvoted  Strengthened  by  this  manifestation  of  popular  ap- 
proval, Lamartine  and  his  colleagues  got  rid  of  their 
radical  associates  in  the  Cabinet.  The  excluded 
radicals  now  planned  a  new  revolution.  On  May 
15,  simultaneously  with  the  renewed  riots  in  Vienna, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  government. 
On  the  pretext  of  presenting  a  petition  on  behalf  of 
Poland,  a  mob  invaded  the  Chambers  and  dissolved 
the  Assembly.  A  provisional  government  was  in- 
rei^iiu?i^  stalled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  government  sup- 
porters rallied  the  National  Guard.  The  leaders  at 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  were  taken  captive.  The  Palais 
Bourbon  was  cleared,  and  the  Deputies  were  recon- 
vened in  their  assembly  hall.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  government  resolved  to  rid  itself  of  the 
incubus  of  the  national  workshops,  after  a  variety 
of  schemes  with  this  purpose  in  view  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  Assembly.  The  govern- 
ment cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  a  violent  stroke.  On 
June  21,  an  edict  was  issued  that  all  beneficiaries  of 
Nationfti  ^^^  public  workshops  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
ik^iSbeS  ^^^  twenty-five  must  enlist  in  the  army  or  oease  to 
receive  support  from  the  State. 
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At  this  time  more  tban  a  handred  thoauind  dee- 
titate  men  baci  Booked  to  the  aational  workshops. 
Tbey  rose  as  of  one  ai^cord.  The  rising  of  Jane  28 
wu  the  most  formiilable  jet  experienced  in  Paris. 
The  Dumber  of  the  workmen  alone  exceeded  that  ot 
Bereral  army  corps.  The  unity  of  grievances  andio 
interests  gave  them  an  eapril  de  corps  similar  to  that 
of  an  army.  Tlie  whole  eastern  part  of  Paris  was 
barricaded  like  a  fortified  camp.  Instead  of  a  mere 
revolt,  the  government  found  itself  entering  npon  a 
civil  war.  General  Gavaignac,  the  Minister  of  War, 
wu  placed  in  supreme  command,  the  executive  com- 
mission reading  its  powers.  He  sammotied  all 
available  troops  into  the  ciLpital.  Begardleos  of  pri- 
vate interests,  Parts  was  treated  as  &  great  buttloflcid 
in  which  the  enemy  was  to  be  attacked  in  a  masa 
and  dislodged  from  all  his  main  tinea.  The  barri- 
cades were  battered  down  with  field  and  siege  artil- 
lery. Four  days  and  nights  the  light  lasted.  Whc^a 
booses  and  blocks  in  which  the  insurgents  hud  found 
a  lodgment  had  to  be  demolished.  On  the  third  day 
the  Archbishop  of  PhHs  was  struok  by  a  bullet  [||J^ 
while  trying  to  stop  the  bloodshed.  On  both  sides 
the  fight  was  winged  with  tnexcosable  savagery. 
The  National  Guard,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  regular  troops.  I'he  work- 
men,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  snbaisteace, 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  At  the  poiot  of 
the  bayonet  ihey  were  at  last  driven  into  the  north- 
eastern  quarter  of  the  city.  There,  plied  with  grape  u 
and  canister  from  every  dirootioo,  Uvoy  wero  broogbt 
(o  the  point  of  surrender. 
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After  this  hard-won  viotory,  the  goyemment  did 
not  hesitate  to  transport  without  trial  the  whole  mass 
of  prisoners  taken  alive.  A  policy  of  reaction  set 
in.  The  government  woricshops  and  other  conces- 
sions to  socialism  were  abandoned.  General  Cavai- 
gnac,  at  the  direction  of  the  Assembly,  retained  his 
dictatorial  powers  until  a  new  Constitution  could  be 
drafted.  It  seemed  as  if  Oavaignac  was  marked  to 
become  the  permanent  ruler  of  France,  but  his  own 
rigid  republicanism  stood  in  his  way.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  once  more  came 
into  prominence.  When  he  first  made  his  reappear- 
ance in  Paris  he  was  requested  to  leave  by  the 
Provisional  Government.  Retiring  to  England,  he 
Louia  awaited  developments,  while  his  friends  and  sup- 
Napoieon  p^^ers  agitated  in  his  behalf.  During  the  sup- 
plementary elections  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Chambers  by  four  districts  at  once,  and,  despite 
the  government's  efforts,  he  obtained  a  fourfold 
election.  A  vote  of  the  Assembly  declared  the 
election  valid.  With  unwonted  self-command  the 
Prince  declined  to  take  his  seat^  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  embarrass  the  government  in  its  difficult 
situation.  His  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Assem* 
bly  ended  with  the  significant  declaration  that  if 
duties  should  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  will  of 
the  people  he  would  know  bow  to  fulfil  them. 

Three  months  later,  in  the  midst  of  the  debates  on 
the  constitution,  while  Oavaignac  was  still  in  power, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly-— 
this  time  by  five  departments.  His  hour  had  come. 
From  this  moment  he  was  a  recognized  aspirant  for 
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power.  The  great  name  of  his  ancle  shed  its  glory 
upon  him.  The  new  constitution  of  the  Republic 
provided  that  a  President  with  executive  powers 
should  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  all  citizens.  p^m^Q^ 
Louis  Napoleon  at  once  became  a  candidate,  in  an  ^^'^^^^'''^ 
address  to  the  people  he  declared  that  he  would  de- 
vote himself  without  stint  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Republic.  In  well-worded  generalities  something 
was  promised  to  all  the  classes  and  parties  of 
France.  The  other  candidates  were  Gavaignac  and 
Lamartine.  Oat  of  seven  millions  of  votes  cast  in 
this  election,  five  million  went  to  Louis  Napoleon* 
The  mere  glamour  of  an  imperial  name  cast  a  new 
spell  over  France. 

In  the  midst  of  these  stirring  events  in  Paris, 
Frederick  Chopin,  the  piano  composer,  died  on  Oc-  choBto** 
tober  17.  Bom  at  Jelisovaya-Volia  in  Poland,  he 
received  his  early  musical  education  at  Warsaw. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  played  a  pianof  irte  concerto 
with  improvisations  in  public.  His  first  composi- 
tions were  Polish  dances.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
published  a  rondo  and  a  fantasie.  Having  perfected 
himself  as  a  pianist,  he  set  out  on  a  concert  tour 
through  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris  and  London.  After 
his  first  appearance  in  Vienna,  the  foremost  musical 
critic  there  wrote  of  him:  "From  the  outset  Chopin 
took  place  in  the  front  rank  of  masters.  The  perfect 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  his  indescribable  mechanical 
dexterity,  the  melancholy  tints  in  his  style  of  shad- 
ing,  and  the  rare  clearness  of  his  delivery  are  in  him 
qualities  which  bear  the  stamp  of  genius.  He  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  TematkiXAft  tM^AOt% 
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blazing  on  the  musical  horizon.*'  In  Paris  he  gave 
p^iBt^a  ^  concert  at  Pleyera  house.  His  reception  wa9.  suoh 
that  he  gave  up  ail  idea  of  proceeding  further  and 
made  Paris  his  home  for  life.  He  was  welcomed  to 
the  intimacy  of  men  like  Liszt,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer, 
Bellini,  Balzac  and  Heine.  As  one  after  another  of 
bis  unique  compositions  for  the  piano  appeared,  be 
took  rank  as  the  foremost  composer  for  that  inatru- 
meu6.  On  the  publication  of  his  preludes  and  new 
Polish  dances,  Schumann  wrote  of  Ohopin:  '*He  is 
and  ever  will  be  the  most  daring  and  proud  poetie 
spirit  of  the  time." 

In  1836,  Chopin  met  Madame  Dadevant,  better 

known  as  the  celebrated  novelist  Georges  Sand. 

chopm  and  Their  attachment  was  mutual.    For  her  he  wrote 

Georges 

^^^  some  of  his  most  inspired  pieces.  They  spent  the 
winter  of  1838-S9  together  on  the  Island  of  Majorca, 
where  Georg3s  Sand  nursed  Chopin  through  a  severe 
attack  of  brr  nchitis.  Of  this  episode,  which  had  its 
profound  effect  on  Chopin's  music,  Georges  Sand  has 
left  an  unengaging  record  in  the  novel  ^^Lnoreticia 
Floriani,'^  published  shortly  afterward,  and  another 
in  her  ''Histoire  de  ma  Vie.**  Chopin  returned 
from  Majorca  broken  in  health.  He  was  supplanted 
in  Georges  Sandys  affections  by  Alfred  de  Mueset. 
During  the  season  of  1848-49  he  gave  concerts  in 
London,  whence  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die. 
He  was  buried  at  Pdre  la  Chaise,  between  Bellini 
and  Cherubini's  graves. 

In  Italy,  after  the  armistice  between  the  Ans- 
thans  and  the  Piedmontese,  matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse.    In  Sicily,  a  National  Parliament  had  met 
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and  pat  Biggiero  Settimo  at  the  head  of  affairs  by 
a  ananimotLS  vote.  King  Ferdinand  and  the  House  ^S^ 
of  Bourbon  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  crown 
of  Sicily  forever.  Elections  were  ordered  to  call  an- 
other Prince  to  the  vacant  throne.  England,  inter- 
ested as  ever  in  Sicilian  affairs,  impressed  upon  the 
Sicilian  leaders  the  urgency  of  an  early  settlement. 
The  elections  were  held  in  haste.  On  July  12,  at 
two  in  the  morning,  the  vote  was  announced  in  Par- 
liament. The  Duke  of  Genoa,  Albert  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  Charles  Albert's  second  son,  was  elected 
King.  The  British  and  French  warships  in  Sicilian 
waters  fired  a  royal  salute.  For  Charles  Albert  this 
only  meant  fresh  embarrassment.  In  case  of  ac- 
ceptance,  he  was  sure  to  be  involved  in  war  with 
Naples  in  the  south,  as  well  as  with  Austria  in  the 
north.  When  the  Sicilian  deputies  submitted  their  Kinf  of 
proposition  in  Piedmont,  on  August  27,  they  ob-  wary 
tained  no  definite  reply. 

Meanwhile  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  gathered 
his  forces  to  win  back  Sicily.  In  the  north  the 
cause  of  Italy  was  on  the  wane.  Francis  V.  was 
reinstated  as  Duke  of  Modena,  with  the  help  of 
Austrian  arms.  On  his  return  in  August  he  granted 
an  amnesty,  from  the  benefits  of  which  *'onIy  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolution''  were  to 
be  excluded.  Austrian  troops  under  Count  Thurn 
likewise  occupied  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  the  Duke 
remaining  in  Germany.  In  Tuscany,  the  Archduke 
round  it  difficult  to  maintain  himself  at  Florence. 
Ilis  principality  was  overrun  by  radical  refu^^^^^* 
A  rtrolntioDMij  janta  at  Leghorn  t\ir«a\A\iQdL  U> 


Venice 
•teadfaat 
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proolaim  the  republic  unless  the  Duke  of  Toscany 
shoold  appoint  a  governor  in  sympathy  with  their 
ideas.  In  his  extremity  the  Duke  sent  them  Hon- 
tanelli,  a  political  dreamer,  who  proclaimed  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  father  of  democracy.  At  Venice  the 
Bepublic  of  St  Mark,  under  Manin^s  able  leader- 
ship, still  held  its  own.  Austria's  occupation  of 
Ferrara  and  the  Bomagna  brought  new  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Pope.  Baron  Yon  Welden,  the  Aus- 
trian general,  made  matters  worse  in  the  Bomagna 
by  his  threatening  language:  ^'Woe  to  those  who 
dare  to  oppose  meT*  Formal  protests  were  made 
in  vain  by  Pope  Pio  Nono  and  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  France  and  England.  The  Papal 
Ministry  of  Mamiani  resigned.  The  Boman  Badi- 
cals,  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Oanino,  a 
Bonaparte,  clamored  for  war,  and  some  Austrian 
officers  dared  to  show  themselves  in  Bologna.    They 

Boiojrna  y^Q^Q  attacked  in  the  streets  and  murdered  by  the 
mob.  Fighting  began  around  Bologna.  Too  late 
the  Austrians  consented  to  relieve  the  Pope  from 
this  embarrassment  by  withdrawing  their  troops 
from  his  dominions.  The  Pope's  new  Minister, 
Count    Pelligrino    Bossi,    an    unusually   able   and 

h?L^li  forceful  man  who  had  once  acted  as  an  envoy 
for  Louis  Philippe,  was  denounced  as  a  Frenchman 
and  an  enemy  to  Italy. 

In  September,  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  having 
got  rid  of  his  Parliament,  launched  his  forces  upon 
Sicily.     General   Filangieri,  with  12,000  men,  was 
sent  against   Messina.     There  the  Neapolitan  gar 
rison  still  held  \»\ie  e,\\j^^\— %\l  that  remained  to 
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Ferdinand  of  his  Sicilian  kingdom.  Three  daj8 
before  Filangieri  landed,  the  gnnners  in  the  citadel  S^tSf^ 
began  to  bombard  the  helpless  town  lying  beneath 
them.  Half  of  the  city  was  laid  in  rains.  The 
foreign  warships  in  the  harbor  were  filled  with 
refugees.  It  was  this  ontrage  that  gave  to  King 
Ferdinand  the  nickname  of  "King  Bomba."  The 
inhabitants  remained  steadfast.  When  Filangieri 
effected  his  landing,  the  fight  was  carried  on  with 
ferocity.  The  fall  of  the  city  was  followed  by  bar- 
barous excesses.  For  three  days  incendiary  fires 
raged  in  the  hapless  town.  At  last  the  foreign 
admirals,  Parker  and  Bandin,  put  a  stop  to  the 
horrors,  "as  against  all  canons  of  civilized  nations." 
An  armistice  was  established  between  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  the  Sicilians.  King  Ferdinand's  dogged 
resistance  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and 
English  Ambassadors  was  strengthened  by  the 
latest  event  in  Rome. 

On  November  15,  as  the  Roman  Chambers  were 
about  to  be  opened.  Prime  Minister  Rossi  was  as* 
sassinated  as  he  left  his  carriage  to  enter  the  Cham-  g^^ 
bers.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  new  revolt.  The  del- 
egates in  the  Ilall  of  Chambers  sought  safety  in 
flight.  The  National  Guards  made  common  cause 
with  the  insurgents.  A  howling  mob  beset  the 
Quirinal.  But  for  the  resolute  stand  of  the  Pope's 
Swiss  mercenaries,  the  palace  would  have  been 
stormed.  Ah  bullets  penetrated  the  walls  of  the 
Pope's  ante-chamber,  Pio  Nono  exclaimed:  '*Ha8 
Heaven  no  lightning?'*  For  a  while  the  Pope  was 
practically  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  wlule  ^^i^^tviiQA 
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of  Paaino  and  Stcrbiai,  the  President  of  the  Ciicolo 

Popolare,  ruled  Rome.    At  last,  on  the  night  of  No- 

FHghtof    vember  24,  Pic  Nono,  in  the  diflgoise  of  a  grooxn, 

Pio  Nono 

escaped  from  Home,  seated  on  the  box  of  the  ear- 
riage  of  the  Bavarian  Ambassador,  Count  Spaur. 
He  fled  to  Naples.  From  the  Neapolitan  fortreas 
Gaeta  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  '^dearest  son,"  the 
£mperor  of  Austria,  imploring  his  help  against 
the  Republic  of  Rome. 

At  Frankfort,  the  ratification  of  the  armiatice 
of  Malmd  by  the  German  Parliament  had  arooaed 
the  Radicals  to  fury.  On  September  17,  the  day 
after  the  second  vote  on  this  matter,  a  maaa  meet- 
ing was  called  at  Frankfort.  One  del^ate,  Zita, 
proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Parliament;  another, 
Ludwig  Simon,  declared  the  time  had  come  to  dia- 
cuss  all  further  questions  from  behind  barzicadee. 
The  Municipal  Senate  of  Frankfort,  taking  alann, 
ordered  out  the  city  troops  and  appealed  for  help 
Fra^fJn  ^  Prussia.  On  the  morrow  fighting  b^an  in  the 
streets  of  Frankfort.  Barricades  had  been  erected 
overnight,  and  all  day  long  the  insorgenta  held 
their  ground.  It  was  known  that  a  Prussian  column 
was  approaching.  Prince  Lichnovski  and  General 
Von  Auerswald,  two  leaders  of  the  OonservafciTe 
majority  in  the  Parliament,  rashly  nndertook  to 
meet  the  Prussian  troops  halfway.  At  the  gates 
of  Frankfort  both  men  were  seized  by  the  inaur- 
gents  and  were  lynched  by  the  mob.  Shortly  be- 
fore midnight  the  Prussian  troops  arrived  and  aoon 
overran  the  barricades  with  their  bayonets.  Qn  the 
following  day  the  city  was  under  militaiy  rule. 
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In  other  ptftai  of  South  Germany  ieyoIation  liad 
broken  oat  anew.  The  Prinoe  id  tiigmaringen  waaSmMv 
driren  from  hia  little  dcmiam,  which  waa  proolaimad 
m  repoblic.  Inaorgent  ezpeditioiia  were  organiaed 
in  Wortemberg  and  Baden.  There  &arl  Blind  and 
OoBiav  Strove  made  another  attempt  <m  Fieibaig. 
At  Staofen,  on  September  84,  they  were  beaten 
back  bj  regnlar  troopa  under  General  Hofmann 
and  fled  toward  Switzerland.  Stmre  himaelf  was 
captured  near  the  frontier.  On  the  aame  day  the 
Oerman  Cabinet  at  Frankfort  was  reinalated.  Still 
the  ill  Buoceaa  of  popular  goyemment  in  Gecmaay 
brought  the  Parliament  into  lasting  disrepute. 
'  The  reaction  was  first  felt  at  Beriuiu  There  the 
return  of  General  Wrangd^s  troops  from  Denmark 
was  followed  by  friction  between  the  soldimi  and 
the  democratic  agitators  in  the  streets.  A  resola* 
tion  was  passed  in  the  popular  Parliament  of  Pms* 
sia  that  all  officers  out  of  sympathy  with  demooratie 
goyemment  should  be  encouraged  to  leaye  thaamqr. 
The  failure  of  the  Minister  of  War  to  aofe  on  this 
suggestion  was  followed  by  his  downfall.  Hayiog 
succeeded  in  this,  the  parliamentary  majority  neactj 
passed  a  yote  to  eliminate  the  words  *'by  tlie  graoe 
of  Qod*'  from  the  titlea  of  the  King.  Toward  the 
end  of  October  a  national  eonyention  of  demoerets 
met  at  fierliuy  and  held  its  sessions  amid  tomultnoua 
scenes  in  the  streets.  In  exasperation,  the  Kiqg 
diseolyed  the  Cabinet  that  had  been  foreed  upon 
him,  and  commissioned  Oount  Brendenbmgi  a  b^^'L^ 
ral  son  of  Frederick  William  IL,  to  form  another.  SSiL, 
It  included  Major-Oenecal  yon  Sttotha,  Ministsr  of 

XD6k  Chmtitrj— yoL  S— St 
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War,  and  Otto  von  Manteuffel,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Parliament  sent  a  deputation  to  remon- 
strate with  the  King.  One  of  the  delegates,  Jacoby, 
as  the  King  terminated  the  audience,  called  after 
him:  "Behold  the  chief  misfortune  of  kings,  that 
they  will  not  listen  to  the  truth  I"  Immediately 
after  this  King  Frederick  William  IV.  prorogued 
the  Parliament  to  the  town  of  Brandenburg.  The 
majority  of  the  delegates  declined  to  adjourn.  The 
Cabinet  Ministers,  followed  by  the  members  that 
had  been  outvoted,  left  the  hall.  On  November  16, 
the  remaining  Parliament  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  people  to  withhold  all  further  payment  of  taxes. 
General  Wrangel  posted  his  troops  throughout  Ber- 
Frassian    lin.    The  Municipal  Guards  of  Berlin  were  dissolved. 

Parliament  *■ 

dissolved  ^n  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  to  meet 
again  was  easily  frustrated.  The  taxes  were  col- 
lected as  before.  When  the  Parliamentary  minor- 
ity came  to  order  at  Brandenburg  their  sessions  were 
dissolved  by  royal  order.  On  his  own  initiativei 
King  Frederick  William  IV.  now  proclaimed  a  con- 
stitution. The  Chambers,  provisions  for  whioh  were 
contained  in  this  royal  constitution,  were  to  meet  at 
Berlin  on  February  24,  1849.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  People*s  Parliament  in  Prussia. 

About  the  same  time  Bobert  Blum,  one  of  the 
radical  Parliamentarians  of  Frankfort,  was  shot  in 
Austria.  Together  with  Froebel,  he  had  been  de- 
spatched to  Vienna  by  the  Parliamentary  minority 
in  Frankfort  with  messages  of  sympathy  for  the 
popular  cause  in  Austria.  To  offset  this,  the  ma- 
jority sent  two  delegates  to  the  Emperor  to  offer  the 
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Paili«]neDt*s  good  senrices  for  mediation  with  his 
xebelliooB  sabjects.    They  were  oooUy  receired. 

All  AoBiria  was  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  After  the 
example  of  the  Slavs  in  Servia  and  Croatia,  the 
Czeeha  of  Bohemia  rose  at  Pragae.  Austrian-Ger- 
man anthority  there  oollapsed.  A  National  Guard 
was  organized,  and  a  popular  Assembly  convened. 
In  mid-summer  a  Congress  of  Slavs  from  all  parts  siat 
of  Aostria  met  at  Prague.  Popular  excitement  rose  of  Pn^ne 
to  a  threatening  pitch.  On  the  day  that  the  Pan- 
slavistie  Congress  broke  up,  barricades  were  erected 
and  fighting  b^gan  in  the  streets  of  Prague.  The 
wife  of  Count  Windischgrfitz,  the  military  c<Mnman- 
dant,  was  killed  by  a  bullet.  Windischgrits,  after 
withdrawing  his  troops,  threatened  to  bombard  the 
city  unless  the  barricades  were  removed.  This  was 
not  done.  Windischgrfite  then  took  the  city  by 
stofm.  Military  law  was  proclaimed.  This  sue- reroit  wp. 
cess,  like  that  of  Badeteky's  arms  in  Italy,  gave 
new  hope  to  the  Austrian  Emperor.  He  pronounced 
his  veto  on  Hungary's  military  measures  against 
Croatia.  A  hundred  delegates  from  the  Magyar 
Diet  at  Pesth  posted  to  Vienna  to  exact  from  the 
Bmperor  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises  to  Hungary. 
On  September  9,  the  Emperor  received  them  at  his 
palace  with  renewed  assurances  that  he  would  keep 
his  plighted  word.  A  few  hours  afterward  the 
oflfeial  ^^Gaaette"  published  a  letter  over  the  Bm-,^^ 
peror*s  signature,  expressing  his  full  approval  crf^udij 
Jellacic*s  measures  in  Croatia.  This  was  all  Jel- 
^acic  had  been  waiting  for.  On  September  11,  be 
ofOMari  the  Dmve  with  his  Croatiana  txiii  max^^^ 
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npoD  Pestb.      Arcbduke   Stephen,  the  Hangarian 
Palatine,  took  command  of  the  Magyar  army  and 
went  to  the  front.     At  Lake  Baloton  he  requested 
a  conference  vitb  Jellaoic.    The  Ban  paid  do  at- 
tention to  it.     Realizing  the  secret  support  given 
Archduke  to  Jellaoio  by  the  Crown,  Archdake  Stephen  re- 
witbdran  sigaed  hia  command  in  Hungary.     The  Bmperor 
now  appointed  General  Lamberg  at  Vienna  to  the 
anpreme  command  orer  the  military  forces  of  Hun- 
gary as  well  as  Croatia.     At  the  aame  time  the  Aos- 
trian  Cabinet  Bubmitted  a  memorial  saggesting  that 
the  lawB  establishing  Hangarian  autonomy  be  de- 
clared null  and  void.     On  the  publication  of  this 
memorial  in  Pestb,  Batthyany's  Ministry  resigned. 
g"^^    Kossuth  openly  proposed  war  with  Austria.     When 
Lambeig  arrived  at  Pesth,  Kossuth  prevailed  upon 
the  Diet  to  withhold  its  ratification  of  Lambei^'B  ap- 
pointment.   Should  Lamberg  attempt  to  resume  his 
military  command  Kossuth  demanded  that  he  should 
be  outlawed  as  a  traitor.     As  G-eneral  Ijambeig 
crossed  the  bridge  at  Budapeath  be  was  recognised 
by  the  populace.     A  cry  was  raised  that  he  meant 
to  seize  the  citadel  and  bombard  the  town.     He  was 
^r^"*  dragged  from  his  carriage  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
i<auirurg    p,q1j,     Hia  body  was  dragged  tbrough  the  streets, 
and  finally  strung  up  before  one  of  the  gOTenunent 
buildings.     A  few  days  later,  Count  2ichy,'one  of 
the  Magyar  magnates,  was  court-martiallod  by  order 
of  Arthur  Goergey,  the  Hungarian  Honved  leader, 
g^iy        for  entering  into  a  correspondence  with  JeUrac, 
and  was  shot. 
On  the  receipt  of  this  news,  Emperor  Ferdinand 
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declared  the  Haogarian  Parliament  dissolvedi  and 
pronounced  all  its  acts  null  and  void.    Jellaoic  was 
appointed   representative    of  Aostria  in  Hungary 
with  command  of  all  the  forces.    The  Magyar  Diet  imperial 
repudiated  the  Emperor's  manifesto  as  a  breach  of  repainted 
the  constitution,  and  pronounced  Jellacic  a  traitor. 
JeUacic*s  forces  were  checked  by  the  Hungarian 
army  in  their  advance  upon  Pesth.    Oeneral  Latour, 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War,  ordered  a  division  of 
troops  at  Vienna  to  g<^  to  the  support  of  Jellaeio. 
The  Magyar  sympatbizeiiB  at  Vienna  raised  a  fear- 
ful uproar.    As  the  troops  were  marching  out  of  the  j,^_^ 
city  several  battalions  were  prevailed  upon  to  "*"*Thnni'" 
tiny.    The  Hungarian  flag  was  hoisted  above  the 
Cathedral  of    St.   Stephen.     The  National    Ouard 
joined  the  mutiny.     Other  battalions  of  the  line 
were  driven  out  of  the  city.     The  guards  at  the 
arsenal  capitulated.     Vienna  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  insuigents.      The   Emperor,  who  had  sought 
refuge  at  Schoenbrunn,  left  his  palace  at  four  on£|^|^^^ 
the  morning  of  October  1,  and  fled  to  OimtLts. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Jel* 
lacic  he  evacuated  his  threatened  positions  on  the 
banks  of  the  Baab  and  marched  for  Vienna.  Win- 
dischgrlitz,  with  his  garrison,  set  out  from  Prague,  jeu^^ 
Bevolutionists  of  all  races  flocked  into  Vienna.  ^ii^SSa 
Among  them  were  the  German  delegates  Froebel 
and  Blum,  and  the  Polish  general,  Bem.  The  Hun- 
garians pursued  Jellacic  no  further  than  their  fron* 
tier.  The  regiments  expelled  from  Vienna,  under 
the  oommand  of  Count  Auersperg,  joined  foroes 
with  Jellacic     The  insurgents  at  Vienna  manned 
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their  fortificatioDS  as  veil  as  thej  ooold,  and  called 
npoD  the  people  throaghout  AnBtria  to  take  up 
anna.  Emperor  FerdiDaad,  at  Olmtttz,  o&et  this 
lij  an  imperial  proclamation  to  bis  people  io  vhioh 
be  guaranteed  all  peasant  rights.  Prince  Windisoh- 
grStzwas  created  a  field  marshal,  with  fall  command 
over  all  the  forces  in  the  empire,  except  those  under 
Badetzk;  in  Italy.  W  indiBchgrfitz  took  immediate 
Bteps  to  effect  a  junction  with  Jellaoio  by  seising  the 
bridges  at  Krems  and  Stein.    In  vain  did  the  dele- 

.  gates  from  Frankfort,  who  now  appeared  apoR  the 
scene,  present  their  offer  of  intervention.  Windisch- 
grfitz  woald  not  listen  to  them.  Oa  October  28, 
the  Aastrian  army,  80,000  strong,  appeared  before 
Tienna.  The  defence  of  the  city  had  been  introated 
to  Captain  MeBsenhanser,  as  officer  of  the  r^olar 
army,  and  to  G-eneral  Bern.  Robert  Blnm,  the  G-er- 
man  Parliamentarian,  fought  in  the  ranks.  While 
Windischgratz  was  wasting  his  time  in  parleys,  an 
army  of  18,000  Hungariana  crossed  the  frontier  and 
threatened  Jellacic's  rear.  On  October  28,  twenty- 
fonr  hours  after  the  time  fixed  in  Windisohgrfitz'g 
last  ultimatum,  be  began  his  assault  on  the  city.  In 
the  course  of  an  all-day  fight  the  troops  socoeeded 
in  taking  the  suburbs.     The  scenes  of  that  night 

'  were  frightful.  The  troops  bivouacked  on  the  ram- 
parts.  The  following  Sunday  was  spent  in  further 
parleys.  Already  the  terms  of  oapitolation  had 
been  settled,  when  MessenhauBer,  from  the  top  of 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  made  oat  the  approach- 
ing columns  of  the  Hungarians.  The  news  of  their 
arrival  was  sigDalled  to  the  city  by  a  oolumn  of 
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smoke  rising  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  All  nego- 
tiations for  sorrender  were  dropped.  The  Hangari-H[m^^ 
ans  attacked  Jellacic  on  the  banks  of  the  Schwechat, 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  capital.  The  boom  of 
their  artillery  could  be  plainly  heard  in  Vienna.  In 
a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  the  Viennese  resumed  the 
struggle.  A  corps  of  students  attempted  a  sortie. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  the  engagement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schwechat  turned  against  the  Hun-oftiM 
garians.  Shortly  after  noon  they  gave  way  all  along 
the  line  and  fell  back  toward  Hungary.  On  the 
ramparts  of  Vienna  the  hopeless  fight  of  a  few  thou- 
sand civilians  against  an  army  of  90)000  men  was 
continned  until  nightfall.  At  six  in  the  evening  the 
troops  broke  into  the  city. 

On  the  following  day,  November  1,  Prince  Win- 
dischgrStz  declared  Vienna  under  military  law.  AllSSS.Sl 
arms  had  to  be  delivered  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Arrests  and  courts-martial  followed  in  profusion. 
Robert  Blum  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  shot  His 
colleague,  Froebel,  owed  his  life  to  a  political 
pamphlet  signed  with  his  name,  in  which  he  had 
defended  the  interests  of  Austria  against  those  of  a 
united  Qcrmany.  A  new  Ministry  was  installed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  notorious  Prince  Felix 
Schwarzenberg  and  Count  Stadion.  They  an- 
nounced their  proccramme  to  be  the  maintenance  sudion's 
of  a  strong  central  government  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  with  quick  suppression  of  the 
civil  war  in  Hungary.  A  new  Reichsrath  was  con- 
voked at  the  village  of  Kremsier,  near  OlmQtz.  On 
December  2,  it  was  announced  that  'Em^etot  ^^x- 
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dinand  had  refiolved  to  abdicate  hia  throne.    Hia 

u^S^     brother,  Archduke  Francis  Gharka,  leDoanoed  the 

saccessioD.    The  Archduke's  son,  Franoia  Jbaephi  a 


youth  of  eighteen,  was  declared  by  a  family 

to  have  attained  his  majority.    In  virtue  of  thia  he 

ascended  the  throne  as  Emperor. 
The  Hungarian  Diet,  on  learning  of  thia  tnuiafer 

of  the  crown,  refused  to  acknowledge  Franoia  Joaeph 
Francfai  as  King  of  Huugary.  The  whc^e  nation  waa  sum* 
vmperor    monod  to  anus.    The  command  of  tlie  army  was 


given  to  Goergey.  His  first  serious  problem 
rising  of  the  Boumanians  in  Tranaylvania  against 
Magyar  rule.  The  Roumanian  peasants  committed 
all  conceivable  atrocities.  When  they  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Empire,  the  Austrian  oommandeTi 
General  Puchner,  espoused  their  cause.  Tiansjl- 
vania  was  lost  to  Hungary.  The  "Rnnmikniitfig  led 
by  Puchner  co-operated  with  JeUacio^a  foroea  in 
Croatia,  and  moved  on  Hungary  from  that  quarter. 
On  December  16,  the  main  Austrian  annji  under 


Tbewar  inWindisobgr&ta,  crossed  over  the  Biver  Leithn  and 

Huugary 

invaded  Hungary.  Goergey  declared  from  the  first 
that  Pesth  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Ko«ath*a 
frantic  efforts  to  prevent  this  only  served  to  hamper 
Goergey*s  able  campaign.  One  line  after  anotfier 
had  to  be  abandoned.  At  last,  toward  the  eloae  of 
the  year,  Kossuth  and  his  Magyar  Diet  ween  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Pesth.  The  Hungarian  nnny  fell 
back  over  the  Biver  Theiss,  upon  the  fortnn  oC 
Gomorn,  and  the  mountainous  r^ona  of  northern 
Hungary.  Kossuth's  government  waa  mtnbHahfrt 
at  Debreczin* 
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ON  JANUARY  6,  Windischgrfitz  and  Jelli^ 
cio  made  their  triumphant  entry  into  Buda* 
pesth.  The  Vienna  ** Gazette'*  announced 
**the  glorious  end  of  the  Hungarian  campaign/* 
Prince  Windiflcbgriitz  rested  od  his  arms.  During 
this  intenral  the  Polish  general,  Bem,  who  had 
escaped  from  Vienna,  aroused  his  countrymen  inSSTJIlS? 
SiebeDbfLrgen  and  carried  the  war  into  that  region. 
The  Austrian  troops  under  General  Puchner  were 
beaten  in  a  series  of  engagements.  Goergey,  aided 
by  another  Pole,  Dembinsky,  repulsed  the  Austrian 
troops  under  General  Schlik  in  the  north.  ^bileOoonm 
WindischgrStz  remained  idle  at  Pesth,  Klapkah,  the'''"^ 
new  Hungarian  Minister  of  War,  organized  the  Mag- 
yar  forces  and  created  new  defences  for  his  country. 
Prince  Metternich,  whiling  away  his  idle  hours 
among  other  notable  refugees  at  London  and  Brigh- 
ton, now  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dangers 
of  revolt  brought  home  to  the  people  of  England. 
The  tidings  of  a  disaster  in  Afghanistan  provoked 
«n  outburst  of  alarm  and  indignation  in  England. 
On  January  18,  Lord  Gough  had  advanced  on  Sher 
8ingh*8  intrenchments  at  Chilian  Wallah.  They 
were  held  by  80,000  Sikhs  with  sixty  guns,  screened 
liy  a  ihiok  jai^le.     As  th«  Britiali  iia^rQAsaxX^ 
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exposed  ihemseWeB  the  Sikhs  opened  fiie.  Lord 
Gough  ordered  a  general  charge.  The  drawn  oat- 
^{•g  tie  that  followed  proved  the  bloodieat  aflEair  in  the 
history  of  British  India.  Driven  from  their  fieat 
line  of  defences,  the  Sikhs  stood  their  gronnd  in 
another  stronger  position,  and  repulsed  the  British 
attack.  Nearly  2,600  British  officers  and  men  fell 
in  the  fight.  In  the  face  of  the  A^han  rejoicings 
Xiord  Goagh  claimed  a  victory.  The  British  War 
Office,  however,  hastily  despatched  Sir  Oharles  Na- 
pier to  India  to  supersede  Lord  Gt>agh.    There 


Lord^       still  time  for  that  commander  to  retrieve  himadL 

Gough  

supenNKied  Qencral  Whish  captared  the  town  of  Mnltaa,  and 
by  terrible  bombardment  of  the  oitadet  biooght 
Mulraj  to  surrender.  General  Whish  then  joined 
forces  with  Lord  Gough  in  his  final  struggle  with 
Sher  Siugh.     At  Guzerat,  on  February  22.  Loid 

the  Guns''  Gough  achieved  the  crowning  victory  known  as 
*'the  battle  of  the  guns.**  For  two  hotus  a  tenrifie 
artillery  duel  was  maintained,  the  Sikha  flcing  with 
all  their  sixty  pieces.  Finally  the  Britiah  alormed 
their  batteries  in  a  combined  charge  of  bayonets  and 
cavalry.  The  Sikh  forces  were  scattered,  and  their 
camp,  with  most  of  their  standards  and  gana,  were 
captured  by  the  British.  Dost  llahammad  Khan 
and  his  Afghans  were  driven  out  of  Peshawar  and 
narrowly  escaped  to  Kabul.    Mulraj  waa  impriflcmed 

ucwtiS^'ioT  life.    The  whole  of  the  Punjab  was  annexed  to 

British  India.    A  successful  administration  of  this 

hostile  province  was  Lord  Dalhouaie'a  flrrt  great 

triumph. 

About  the  same  time,  General  Taylor,  the  eon- 
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qneror  of  Baena  Vista,  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  the  United  States.    One  sentence  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  provoked  derision:  **We  are  at  peace fm^^ 
with  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind.*'    The»»»««*^ 
old  Spanish  missions  in  the  conquered  territory  were 
deprived  of  their  wealth  and  influence.     The  name 
of  San  Francisco  was  adopted  in  place  of  Yerba 
Buena.     Besides  California,  the  new  territory  in- 
cluded the  subsequently  admitted  States  of  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Colorado,  SSS'^T 
Wyoming  and  Kansas.    The  Apache  and  Navajo  2£S 
Indians  in  those  regions  gave  immediate  trouble. 
The  gold  seekers  tracking  across  the  plains  were 
the  first  to  suffer  from  the  Indians.    Still  the  stream 
of  immigrants  poured  into  California.     Their  half- 
way stations  on  the  Missouri  River  developed  into 
the  two  thriving  towns  of  Omaha  and  Council  Blufis. 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  soon  surrounded  by 
a  settlement  of  tents  and  sheds.     A  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee took  aifairs  into  its  own  hands,  and  admin- 
istered justice  without  fear  or  favor.     Six  times  the 
new  city  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Within  two  months  ^i^ 
all  traces  of  the  disaster  would  be  lost.     California  NiMif* 
soon   had   a  population  entitling  it  to  Statehood. 
President  Taylor  eagerly  seconded  the  wishes  of  the 
people  for  a  government  of  their  own.     The  first 
Constitutional    Convention    of  California    declared 
against  slavery.     More  than  $40,000,000  worth  of 
gold  was  produced  in  the  new  Slate,  and  the  first 
gold  dollars  were  coined. 

The  death  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  American  poet, 
was  as  tragio  as  his  life  had  been.    Allot  VVi^  dLttti^ 
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of  his  wife,  Poe  had  eogiged  hiiidf  to  muaj  a 
S^  wealthy  lady  in  Biohmond,  and  the  waddiag  d^jr 
was  fixed.  On  his  way  to  Kew  York  to  aeittfe  up 
afEairs  in  anticipation  of  his  maniagei  Poe  fell  in 
with  some  of  his  companiona  in  difisipation  at  Bal- 
timore. He  became  drunk,  wandered  through  the 
streets,  and  was  finally  taken  to  a  hoepital  in  an  un- 
conscious condition.  Later  he  became  delirioua  and 
finally  expired,  saying:  ^^Lord,  help  my  poor  soul  I" 
After  Poe's  death  the  simplest  and  aweeteat  of  his 
ballads,  ** Annabel  Lee,*'  and  the  wonderful  poem 
of  *'The  Bells,'*  were  published.  His  former 
friend  and  editor,  Griswold,  published  a  aoathing 
denunciation  of  the  dead  man  in  the  New  York 
^'Tribune.**  Poe's  fame  as  a  master  of  the  weird 
and  fanciful  in  literature  was  already  established 
wherever  his  thrilling  tales  and  superb  poem  *'The 
fiaven"  had  penetrated.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
poets  of  America  at  that  period  who  had  suooeeded 
in  achieving  an  international  reputation.  The  best 
of  his  poems  were  rendered  in  choice  French  by 
Beaudelaire,  while  his  short  stories  were  translated 
into  almost  all  European  languages.  As  his  biog- 
rapher, Woodberry,  has  said:  **0n  the  roll  of 
American  literature  Poe's  name  is  inscribed  with 
the  few  foremost,  and  in  the  world  at  laige  his 
genius  is  established  as  valid  among  all  men. 
Much  as  he  derived  nurture  from  other  sonioes, 
he  was  the  son  of  Coleridge  by  the  weud  touoh  in 
his  imagination,  by  the  principles  of  his  analytic 
oriticism,  and  the  speculative  bent  of  his  mind/ 
Most  characteristic  of   Poe's  genius  perhaps  are 
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ihmb  linet  ttook  hit  famou  poem   ^^Tiia  Ocni« 
4«eror  Worm": 

Irf>l  Hit  •  gftkl  Bfghl  Oonquaror 

Withia  tte  loDMooM  klt«  jMitl  ^<'™** 

An  anget  throng,  bowingedt  bedif^ 

Ib  Teila,  and  drowned  In  tann, 

flttUathaaHa^  lotaa 

A  plaj  of  hopee  and  lean. 

While  the  orchestra  breathes  fltfullj 

The  mnsie  of  the  tphefas. 


That  motlej  drania— oh«  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot  I 

WHfa  its  Phantom  chased  fbr  eferBoi^ 

Bj  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not. 

Through  a  clrdo  that  ever  retnrneth  in 

To  the  self -same  spot. 

And  aneh  ef  Msrtnsss,  andMorool 

And  Horror  the  sool  ol  the  plol 

•       ••••••• 

Ont— oat  aro  the  Hghts— oat  all 

And  orer  eaoh  qulTering  form 

The  curtain,  a  funeral  paD, 

Oomes  down  with  the  rash  of  a  ttoni, 

And  the  angels,  aD  paM  and  wan. 

Uprising  uQTslBng;  aAra 

That  the  plaj  is  the  tiagedr  ''Man/ 

And  Its  hero  the  Oonqoeror  Worm. 


tt 


In  Europe,  the  sUrtliog  upheavab  of  tba  prerioos 
jear  were  followed  by  aa  aftermath  no  leaa  atartUog. 

Rvea  in  Spain,  where  a  first  attempt  at  revolation, 

had  eaaily  been  cmahed  at  Madrid,  Don  OarloeSSv 
daemod  the  time  ripe  to  join  Cabrera's  revolation- 
ary  riaing  in  Catalonia.  Ou  his  way  there  he  was 
arrealad  at  the  Freneh  frontier.  Deprived  of  hia 
anpporii  Cabrera  himself  bad  to  remove  bia  fmoas 
to  Fkwioh  soil.  In  Italy,  the  revolntionary  move- 
ment apread.    On  February  7)  Dak«  Lfio^Vl  dL 
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Florence  was  driven  out  of  Tosoany.  A  repub- 
lican goverooient  was  establisbed  at  Vlorenoe  nndflr 
tlie  triuRiTir&te  of  (i^uerasszi,  Montanelli  and  Man- 
zoni.  Taking  refine  on  a  BritiBh  man-of-war,  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany  tied  to  Gaeta  to  share  the  Pope's 
exile  there.  On  the  same  day  that  the  new  repab- 
lic  was  proclaimed  at  Florence  a  popular  assembly 
at  Borne  formally  deposed  the  Pope  from  temporal 
power  and  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Borne.  The 
armistice  in  Sicily  was  abont  to  expire.  King  Fer- 
dinand's final  conoeBsions  to  his  rebellious  aabjects 
were  repudiated.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  vainly 
offered  BritiBh  mediation  to  Ferdinand,  on  the  floor 
of  Parliament  openly  defended  the  uncompromising 
attitude  of  tbe  Sicilians.  In  preparation  for  the  in- 
evitable conflict,  Fiiangieri  gathered  an  army  of 
20,000  Neapolitans,  while  Mierolavsky,  a  Pole,  took 
oommand  of  the  Sicilian  insurgents. 

Meanwhile  the  tide  of  war  set  against  the  Hun- 
garians. On  February  4,  Bern  was  defeated  on  the 
site  of  his  former  victory  at  Hermannstadt.  While 
retreating  he  was  defeated  again  at  Paiski.  By  the 
middle  of  February  the  Austrians  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing the  fortress  of  Essek  from  the  Huagarians 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month  a  disastrous  defeat 
was  inQiuted  upon  the  Hungarians  under  tbe  com- 
mand of  General  Dcmbinsky  at  Sapolna.  Kossuib 
had  made  the  mistake  of  su|)erseding  Goergey  by 
that  commander.  Now  Goergey  was  reinstated. 
Tbe  Hungarians  mllied.  On  March  6,  the  Magyar 
Osikos,  or  irregular  cavalry,  under  Janos  Damjanies, 
defeated  the  Austrians  under  General  Qrammont  at 
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Ssolnok.  A  few  days  later  the  Hangarian  army  in 
TnnqrlraniAi  aader  General  Bern,  retrieved  their  A!!£!St 
ill^fortane  by  another  glorioos  rictory  at  Hermann- 
■tadi.  A  HusBian  contingent  from  Wallaohia,  whioh 
had  etoeeed  the  frontier  to  aaaiat  the  Austriana,  waa 
defeated  by  Bern  at  Braaao.  General  Puohner  and 
hia  Bniaian  allies  sought  ref  age  aoroas  the  border. 
Ooeigey  leliered  Komora.  The  ablest  of  the  Ana- 
trian  generala,  Schlik,  was  beaten  at  Hapvan,  while 
Jellaoie  was  overthrown  at  Isaasteg  and  Ooedoelloe. 
Prinoe  Windischgrits  had  to  give  up  Pesth,  or,  as 
he  imt  it  in  his   immortal   thirty -fourth  bulletin :  whmunsii. 

•^  -^  grits  »»iu- 

*'Beeoneentrate  the  army  in  froot  of  Budapeath,  ^^?; 
a  movement  hastily  imitated  by  the  enemy.** 
Goeigey  added  another  touch  of  humor  by  attrib- 
uting the  Hungarian  victory  solely  to  the  activity 
of  Windisehgritts  and  Jellacio.  On  March  4,  Em- 
peror Francia  Joseph  had  annulled  the  old  Han- 
garian constitution.  Kossath  retaliated  in  kind. 
Under  hia  influence  the  Magyar  Diet  at  Debree- 
an  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  House  of 
Hapsbnrg  from  the  throne  of  Hungary  and  de* 
dared  the  independence  of  Hungary  and  the  ad-Hunmr** 
joining  southern  jMovinces.  While  the  Hungarian  of  ind^ 
army,  instead  of  marching  on  Vienna,  lost  valuable 
ttme  befoTO  Of  en,  the  Austrian  Qovernment  im* 
proved  the  interval  to  perfect  its  long- threatened 
alliance  with  Russia. 

In  the  interim  war  had  broken  out  anew  in 
Bchlaswig-Holatein  and  in  Italy.  Before  the  es- 
piratfai  of  the  Austrian -Italian  armistice,  Charles 
Albert  ol  Sfdinia,  in  a  apirited  addioia  on  li<kff%- 
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ary  1,  annoanced  his  determination  to  renew  the 
rane^iwar  war.  To  this  desperate  resolve  he  was  driven  bj 
the  inoreasing  turbulence  of  Italian  afbdnu  The 
spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement  to  his  do- 
minions could  be  forestalled  only  by  placing  him- 
self once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  moye- 
ment.  In  some  respects  the  moment  appeared  pro- 
pitious. Charles  Albert's  army  now  numbered  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  while  Kadetsky 
had  little  more  than  seventy  thousand  Austrians. 
A  characteristic  note  of  the  times  was  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Poles  to  command  the  Italian  troops. 
Prince  Chrzanovsky,  who  had  fought  under  Na- 
poleon at  Leipzig  and  Waterloo,  and  had  subse- 
leaden  quently  commanded  a  Bussian  division  at  Yama, 
was  put  in  supreme  command,  seconded  by  Alex* 
ander  La  Marmora.  Another  Pole,  or  half  Pole, 
Bamorino,  who  had  figured  in  the  unfortunate  ris- 
ing of  1888,  commanded  the  legion  of  Lombardy. 
On  March  12,  the  pending  termination  of  the  trace 
was  officially  announced.  At  noon  on  Maroh  S0| 
hostilities  were  to  be  resumed.  The  campaign  that' 
followed  lasted  but  five  days.  Badetskyi  by  his 
preliminary  feint,  made  the  Italians  believe  that  he 
The^jFire  would  cvacuatc  Lombardy  as  heretofore;  but  at  the 
caaipaten'»  jj^g^.  jj^Qjjjent  he  quickly  concentrated  his  five  army 
corps  at  Pavia.  At  the  stroke  of  noon,  on  Maroh 
20,  he  threw  his  army  across  the  Tessino  on  three 
bridges.  While  the  Italians  believed  that  Badetsky 
was  retreating  on  the  Adda,  the  Austrians  were  al- 
ready bivouacking  on  the  flank  of  the  Piedmonteae 
army.    Three  bloody  engagements  at  Mortarai  Gam- 
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bola  and  Sfoneeea,  on  March  21,  ended  in  a  relreal 
of  ihe  Italians  all  along  the  line.  Bamorino  had  re- 
eeirad  orden  to  move  northward  and  to  destroy  the 
bridges  behind  him.  Ont  of  accord  with  his  coun- 
tryman, OhrsanoYsky,  he  disobeyed  his  orders  and 
lingered  at  Stradella.  Badetsky  flung  his  army  in 
between,  and  cut  off  the  Italian  line  of  retreat  upon 
Tnrin  and  Alessandria.  It  was  then  that  Bene- 
dek,  an  Anstrian  colonel,  distinguished  himself  by 
leading  his  troops  far  in  advance  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  cutting  his  way  through  an  Italian  bri- 
gade, under  the  cover  of  night.  At  midnight  of 
Ifaich  21,  Charles  Albert  had  to  order  a  general 
retreat  on  Novara.  There  Chnsanovsky  determined 
to  make  a  stand  with  his  main  column  of  about 
60,000  men.  Badetzky  was  in  doubt  whether  the 
Italians  had  fallen  back  on  Novara  or  YeroellL  To 
make  sure  he  sent  his  troops  in  either  direction.  He 
himself  remained  at  his  headquarters,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  ride  either  way.  The  roar  of  artillery 
from  Novara,  on  the  morning  of  March  S8,  told 
kirn  where  the  battle  was  to  be  fought.  There  Gen- 
eral D^Aspre,  commanding  the  second  Austrian 
army  corps,  undertook  to  win  some  laurels  on 
ais  own  account  by  a  bold  attack  on  the  superior  Bfttu»  or 
posillon  of  the  Italians.  As  Charles  Albert  rode' 
out  of  the  gate  of  Novara  he  received  the  last  cheers 
of  his  devoted  Bersaglieri.  After  a  three  hours'  fight 
Ae  scale  turned  against  the  Austrians.  Count 
D'Aapre  repented  of  his  rashness,  and  sent  for  help 
to  Oo«Bt  Thurn  at  Yereelli.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Badelsky  and  Thorn  had  marched  \u  t^haX  ^x«q(Mi^ 
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88  soon  as  they  heard  the  aound  of  the  cannon.  It 
was  a  race  between  the  two  divisions.  As  Badetskj, 
at  the  iiead  of  the  first  army  corps,  galloped  throogh 
Nebola,  the  aged  marshal  met  the  retreating  ool- 
umns  of  D'Aspre's  second  corps.  Both  the  first  and 
the  third  Austrian  corps  rushed  into  the  battle 
almost  simultaneously.  The  Italian  advance  was 
checked.  At  last,  when  Thum's  fourth  corps  ar- 
rived  at  sundown,  the  Austrian  bugles  sounded  for 
a  general  charge.  The  Italian  line  of  battle  was 
overthrown.     The  Austrian  cavalry  circled  around 

JJ^JJg.  the  flank.  While  the  Italians  fied  into  Novara  they 
suffered  from  the  fire  of  their  own  artillery.  Charles 
Albert  was  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  Bicooca  to 
seek  refuge  in  Kovara.  The  town  itself  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrian  artillery  far  into  the  night. 
Standing  on  the  ramparts  of  Novara,  Charles  Albert 
realized  the  disastrous  nature  of  his  defeat.  His 
losses  aggregated  more  than  seven  thousand,  of 
whom  three  thousand  had  been  taken  captive.  Of 
the  Austrian  losses  of  8,158  men,  five-sevenths  fell 

D'ABpre'8  to  D'Aspre's  corps.  The  other  Austrian  divisions 
were  practically  intact.  The  Italians  were  in  con- 
fusion. Charles  Albert,  who  throughout  the  day 
had  exposed  his  person  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
had  to  be  dragged  from  the  ramparts  by  General 
Durando.  As  the  Austrian  shells  struck  all  around 
them  he  exclaimed,  ^^Leave  me.  General.  Let  it  be 
the  last  day  of  my  life.  I  wish  to  die.'*  At  last  he 
consented  to  send  his  Minister,  Cadorna,  to  Ba* 
detzky*s  headquarters  to  sue  for  an  armistice.  Ca* 
dorna  was  received  in  an  insulting  manner.    Oharlea 
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Albert  oame  to  the  conclosion  that  his  own  person 
was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace.  That  night  he  ajSmtT 
resigned  his  crown.  In  the  presence  of  his  generals 
he  pronounced  his  eldest  son,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Sardinia.  Accompanied  by  but  one  attend- 
ant he  left  Novara,  and  passed  unrecognized  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  Sending  a  farewell  letter  to  his 
wife,  he  went  into  exile.  A  few  months  later  he 
died  at  Oporto  in  Portugal. 

As  Fyffe  has  said  of  this  unfortunate  Prince: 
**NothiDg  in  his  reign  became  him  like  the  ending  Death  oc 
of  it.  lie  proved  that  there  was  one  sovereign  iuAibOTt 
Italy  who  was  willing  to  stake  his  throne,  his  life, 
the  whole  sum  of  bis  personal  interests,  for  the  na* 
tional  cause.  .  .  The  man  who,  beaten  and  out- 
numbered, had  for  hours  sat  immovable  in  front  of 
the  Austrian  t^annon  in  Novara,  had,  in  the  depth 
of  his  misfortune,  given  to  his  son  not  the  crown  of 
Piedmont  only,  but  the  crown  of  Italy." 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Novara,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  sought  out  Marshal  Kudetzky  and  came 
to  terms.  Venice  and  the  Italian  duchies  had  to  be  ^^ 
relinquished  to  the  Austrians.  Austrian  troops,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  Piedmont,  occupied  Ales- 
sandria. Piedmont  was  to  reduce  its  army  to  a  peace 
footing,  to  disperse  all  volunteers,  and  to  pay  a  war 
indomnitv  of  75.000,000  francs.  The  Austrian  de- 
mand  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  annul  the  lib- 
eral constitution  p^ranted  by  his  father  was  uncondi- 
tionally refused.  For  this  Piedmont  had  to  suffer  a 
prolonged  military  occupation  by  Austrian  troops, 
but  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  the  same  tokeu^  ttiUawti^ 
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his  father's  claim  to  the  leadership  of  the  natimial 
i^tSSSL  oause  of  Italy.  The  victory  of  Aoataan  aniMi  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  return  of  the  prineca  of 
northern  Italy  to  their  petty  thrones.  Badetaky's 
troops  undertook  the  reoonqaest  of  Venioe.  To 
forestall  an  Austrian  movement  against  Bonie» 
France  undertook  to  reinstate  Pio  Nono  in  the 
Holy  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  A  French  expedition 
under  Oudinot^  a  son  of  the  famous  marshal,  dis- 
^][^^j^Q  embarked  at  Oivita  Yeochia.  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi 
lo^ome  i^Iqqq  rallied  their  men  to  the  defence  of  the  lepuUio. 
In  Sicily,  hostilities  had  been  likewise  renewed  on 
March  29.  The  Sicilians  were  dieoouraged  by  the 
report  of  the  Italian  defeats  in  the  north.  Filangieri 
succeeded  in  capturing  Taormina,  the  Sioilian  base 
of  supplies.  In  the  defence  of  Catania  the  Polish 
general  commanding  the  Sicilian  trocqps,  Micro- 
lavsky,  was  severely  wounded.  At  the  foot  of 
MouDt  Etna,  the  Sicilians  were  again  defeated  on 
April  6,  Good  Friday.  Catania  was  taken.  Syia- 
oTSHcUy^^  cuse  Surrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  fleet*  Filaa- 
gieri's  army  penetrated  into  the  interior.  In  vain 
did  the  English  and  Austrian  Ambassadom  offer 
mediation.  Buggiero  Settimo  resigned  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  Sicilian  Bepublic  The  heads  of  the 
insurrection  fled  the  country.  Palermo  aoiren- 
dered.  The  customary  courts-martial  and  military 
executions  followed.  Until  the  accession  oC  King 
Ferdinand's  eldest  son  to  the  throne,  Filangieri  roled 
as  military  governor.  In  commemoration  of  one  of 
the  cities  he  had  laid  in  ashes,  he  was  eieated  Duke 
of  Taormina.     When  England  tried  to  axaok  the 
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promised  recognition  of  the  Cons^tution  of  1812, 
King  Ferdinand  rejected  the  proposal  with  the  sar- 
donic statement  that  peace  had  been  re-established 
in  Sicily,  and  everybody  was  content. 

The  armistice  of  Malmtf  with  Denmark  expired 
on  Febraary  26.  The  Oerman  Bundestag  mobilized 
three  divisions  of  the  allied  Oerman  federation. 
Within  a  month  Prussian,  Bavarian  and  Swabian 
troops  marched  into  Holstein.  A  Prussian  general. 
Von  Prittwitz,  assumed  supreme  command.  On 
April  8,  the  Danes  opened  hostilities  by  a  bom* 
bardment  of  the  Island  of  Allston.  Then  came  the 
battle  of  Eckenfoerde,  when  Oerman  shore  batteries 
blew  up  the  Danish  ship  of  the  line,  "Christian 
▼III.,'*  and  two  smaller  vessels,  the  crews  of  which 
surrendered.  On  April  18,  the  Bavarians  and  Sax- 
ons stormed  the  intrenchments  of  Dueppel.  One 
week  later,  the  Oerman  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  volunteers  of  Scbleswig-Holstein,  under  Von 
Bonin,  occupied  Jutland,  and  defeated  the  Danes 
at  Kolding.  A  Danish  advance  from  Fridericia 
was  repulsed  after  a  seven  hours*  fight,  on  May 
7,  at  Qudsoe.  The  Danes  fell  back  on  Fridericia,  o^j^ 
where  they  were  invested. 

Meanwhile  the  Oerman  Parliament  had  met  again 
at  Frankfort.  After  the  resignation  of  the  former 
Austrian  chief  of  the  Cabinet,  Schmerling,  the  Par- 
liament was  split  into  two  factions,  according  to 
their  preferences  for  a  Oennan  union  with  or  without 
Austria*  Early  in  January  it  had  been  decided  to 
elect  some  Oerman  prince  to  assume  the  leadership 
of  Oennan  affairs  as  Emperor  of  the  Qenmaya.   ^o 
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this  plan  the  minor  Oerman  aoFeroigiiB  gave  thab 
consent    During  the  first  week  of  Marohy  when  tha 
Emperor  of  Austria  issued  his  new  OonatitaUoiii 
Francis     ^hich  declared  the  whole  of  die  Austrian  Kmpire 
•^^^i*    under  one  indivisibie  constitutional  monaiohy,  it 
was  plain  to  the  German  delegates  that  Austria 
could  no  longer  be  reckoned  on.     On  March  28| 
King  Frederick  lY.  of  Prussia  was  elected  bj  290 
votes.    Some  284  delegates,  among  whom  were  100 
Austrians,  abstained  from   yoting.     An  imperial 
constitution  was  adopted  which  limited  the  fonner 
sovereign  rights  of  the  various  principaIitieS|  de> 
co^StS^     clared  for  the  liberties  of  speech  and  of  the  preaS| 
ado^     religious  worship,  free  public  schools,  and  the  total 
abolition  of  all  feudal  titles  of  nobilitj.    On  April 
28,  the  great  Parliamentary  deputation,  with  Presi- 
dent Simpson  at  its  head,  came  to  Berlin  to  notify 
.the  King  of  Prussia  of  his  election.    To  ihe  con* 
sternation  of  all,  Frederick  William  declined  the 
fm^filx    honor.    He  explained  in  private  that  he  did  not 
rejected     carc  '^to  acccpt  a  crown  offered  to  him   by  the 
Bevolution.*' 

The  immediate  effects  of  his  rejection  were  new 
attempts  at  revolution  in  Germany.  After  Freder- 
ick William's  refusal  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
Oerman  Parliament,  this  body  fell  into  utter  dis- 
repute. Its  radical  elements  could  no  longer  be 
&ept  in  controL  Armed  revolts,  encouraged  by  the 
radical  delegates,  broke  out  in  Frankforti  Kaisen 
lantern  and  throughout  Saxony.  The  King  of  Sax- 
^^tioD  ^^7t  ^^^h  his  Ministers,  Yon  Beust  and  Babenhorst, 
fled  from  Dresden.    From  the  barricades  the  piOTis 
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ional  government  was  proclaimed.  The  garriaon 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  great  numbers 
of  whom  flocked  to  Dresden  from  Leipzig  and  Pirna. 
Prussian  troops  overran  Saxony.  The  revolution- 
ary movement  spread  to  Hesse,  Baden,  the  Rhine 
provinoee,  Wurtemberg  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate. 
Encounters  with  the  troops  occurred  at  Elbafeldt, 
Dtisseldorf  and  Cologne.  The  reserves  and  munici* 
pal  guards  sided  with  the  insurgents.  All  Baden  ^^ 
rose  and  declared  itself  a  republic,  forming  an  al-ggy 
liance  with  the  revolted  Palatinate.  The  people 
of  Wurtemberg,  in  a  turbulent  mass-meeting,  de- 
manded coalition  with  both  of  these  countries.  It 
was  then  that  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort  decided 
to  hold  its  future  sessions  at  Stuttgart  Those  prin- 
cipalities which  had  not  yet  succumbed  to  revolu- 
tion withdrew  their  delegates.  Prussia  now  gave 
to  the  Parliament  its  coup  de  grace  by  arrogating  to 
herself  all  further  prosecution  of  the  Danish  war,  on 
the  (pround  that  ''the  so-called  central  government 
of  Frankfort  had  no  more  weight  of  its  own  to  af- 
fect the  balance  of  peace  or  war.'*  The  remnants  of 
the  Parliament  tried  to  meet  at  Stuttgart,  under  the 
leadership  of  Loewe  and  Ludwig  Uhlnnd,  the  fore- 
most living  poet  of  Germany.  When  they  oame^^^.^^ 
together  at  their  meeting  hall  they  found  the  doors 
blocked  by  troops.  Attempts  at  protest  were 
drowned  by  the  roll  of  drams.  Under  the  threat 
of  a  volley  the  delegates  dispersed.  Such  was  the 
and  of  the  first  German  Parliament. 

Pmssian  troops  advanced  into  the  Palatinate,  Ba- 
den and  Wurtemberg.    After  dAultorj  «^QO^as^«ca 
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vith  ill-led  bands  of  iiuurgents,  the  ■OTarrigiM  of 

I  these  priaoipslitiee  were  reiiutated  on  their  tbroaee 
by  the  PruBsian  armj.  The  refugees  thronged  into 
Switzerland.  In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  Pnis- 
sia'a  farther  advance  into  Denmark  was  stopped  by 
the  Areatening  attitade  of  England,  BaBoa  aitd 
Fraaoe.  On  Jaly  S,  the  Danes  made  a  Bortie  from 
Fridericia  and  inflicted  a  criuhing  defeat  on  the 
Schleawig-HolBteineTB,  oaptaring  SSgans  and  1,600 
priBOQerB.  The  Germans  lost  nearly  8,000  men  in 
dead  and  wounded. 

Five  days  after  this  diagraoe  to  German  arms,  the 
Prosaian  Government  accepted  an  armistioe,  aooord- 
ing  to  which  Sohleawig  was  to  be  out  in  two  to  bs 
ooonpied  by  Swedish  and  Prussian  tnx^M.  The 
provisional  government  of  this  proviiiee  waa  in- 
trusted to  a  joint  commission,  presided  over  by  w 
EDgliahman.  Holstein  was  abandoned  to  its  fate. 
Tiie  final  downfall  of  all  the  ideals  of  the  German 
ijberals  was  followed  by  a  feeling  <i£  dejeotuio  in 
Germany  akin  to  despair.  The  nomber  oC  imnu- 
grants  who  left  Germany  to  seek  new  homes  in 
America  and  elaewbere  rose  abraptly  to  118,000 
persons. 

Worse  even  than  in  Oermany  fared  die  exam «( 
popular  government  in  Hungary,  On  the  day  that 
Goergey's  Hungarians  stormed  Ofen  (May  91),  Em- 
peror  Franeis  Joseph  had  a  personal  interview  with 
OzsT  Nicholas  at  Wanaw.  A  joint  note  atmoanoed 
that  the  interest  of  alt  European  States  denandad 
armed  interference  in  Hungary.  The  Emperor  of 
Boaaia  placed  his  whole  army,  ander  the  < 
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of  Paakieviiohi  at  the  disposal  of  his  *'dear  brother, 
Francis  Joseph.**  On  June  8,  the  vanguard  of  the 
Bossian  main  army  occupied  Pressbarg.  Paskie- 
▼itoh  called  npon  all  Magyars  to  submit.  Instead 
of  that,  Kossuth  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  de- 
stroy their  homes  and  property  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  retreat  into  the  interior  as  did 
the  Russians  before  Napoleon.  The  rapid  course 
of  military  events  made  this  impracticable.    While 

Rimiani 

Kossuth  and  his  government  retired  to  Sc^gedin  in  q„S^ 
ihe  far  southeast,  Ooergey,.  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army,  took  post  on  the  upper  Danube  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  There 
Ihe  notorious  Haynau,  who  had  been  recalled  from 
Italy,  was  in  command.  While  Ooergey  attacked 
his  left  wing  on  the  River  Vag,  Haynau  perfected 
his  junction  with  the  Russians.  On  June  28  their 
united  forces,  80,000  strong,  captured  Raab,  under 
the  eyes  of  Francis  Joseph.  The  Russians  occupied 
Debreczin,  while  the  Austrians  moved  on  Buda  kaiiot 
pesth.  Ooergey *8  attempts  to  stop  them  resulted 
only  in  placing  him  in  a  dangerous  position  between 
both  armies.  On  the  same  day  that  the  AuHtrians 
reoocupied  Budapesth,  the  IIuQgarians  under  Yet- 
ter  succeeded  in  inflic^ting  another  disastrous  defeat 
on  Jeilacic  at  Uegyen.  Three  days  later,  Ooergey 
won  his  last  victory  over  tde  Russians  at  Wsitzeu.  Huncmruui 
After  this  the  tide  of  war  turned  against  Ilungary. 
The  united  army  of  Austria  and  Russia  exceeded 
226,000  men  and  600  guns.  The  Hungarian  re- 
sources were  exhausted.  In  the  first  week  of 
August  the  final  conclusion  of  peace  between  Aus- 
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tria  and  Sardinia  and  tbe  victorioas  moTement 
against  Venice  put  new  forces  at  Austria's  diaposal. 
Sembinsky,  who  was  to  defend  the  passage  of  the 
TheisB  before  Scegedia,  was  defeated,  on  Angost 
5,  at  Czoreg  with  heavy  loaaes.  Kossoth  now  gave 
the  command  to  Bern.  He  fought  the  last  battle  of 
the  campaign  at  Kemmisvar,  on  August  9,  ending 

Kern-  in  the  disastrouB  defeat  of  the  Hungarians.  Bern 
barely  succeeded  in  saving  the  remnant  of  his  army 
by  crossing  the  Moldavian  frontier.  On  August  11, 
Kossuth  at  Arad  relinquished  his  dictatorship  Id 
favor  of  General  Goergey.     This  headstrong  soldier, 

Bummder  '°  realization  of  his   belplessness,  led  his  army  of 

otvitap*  2000^  j^^j^  2,000  horae  and  130  guns  within  the 
Russian  lines  at  Yilagos  and  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally. Goergey's  life  was  spared.  Not  bo  those 
of  hia  foremost  fellow  prisoners,  who  were  handed 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Haynaa.  "Hungary," 
wrote  Paakievitch  to  the  Czar,  "lies  at  the  feet  of 
your  Majesty.^'  Goei^ey's  galling  explanation  that 
he  did  not  deign  to  surrender  to  hia  despiaed  Aos- 
trian  adversaries  was  brutally  avenged  by  Haynaa. 
The  foremost  Magyar  officers  and  atatesmeo  who  fell 
into  Austrian  hands  were  court-martialled  and  shot. 

BM^any  c^um;  Batthyany,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  was 
hanged  as  a  common  felon.  Hungary  lost  all  her 
ancient  constitutional  rights,  besides  her  former  ter- 
ritories of  Transylvania  and  Croatia.  The  fiower 
of  her  youth  waa  enrolled  in  Austrian  ranks  and 
dispersed    to    the    most   remote    garriaons    of    the 

^^^^  empire.  Her  civil  administration  was  handed 
over  to  German  bureaucrata  from  Anatria.    Thft 
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exiled  petriotB  sooght  refuge  in  Turkey  and  in 
Amorioa* 

The  French  interference  in  Borne  aroused  the 
Bepublieana  in  France.  While  Oudinot  was  carry* 
ing  on  aiege  operations  against  Borne,  Ledru-BoUin, 
in  Paris,  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  Min- 
istry. The  rejection  of  this  motion  by  the  Cham- 
bers was  followed  by  revolutionary  risings  at  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marseilles  and  other  cities.  Then  it  was 
shown  that  France  had  a  new  master.  President  ;;p2i!5i 
Louis  Napoleon  was  on  his  guard.  Large  forces 
of  troops,  held  in  readiness  for  this  event,  put  down 
the  insurrections  without  much  trouble.  The  si^ge 
of  Bome  was  pressed  to  its  conclusion.  On  June  14, 
Oudinot  began  his  bombardment  of  Borne.  Gari- 
baldi prolonged  his  defence  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  Then,  when  sufficient  breaches  had  been 
opened,  the  French  stormed  the  ramparts  and  en- 
tered Bome.  Garibaldi  attempted  to  tlirow  his^^JJ^^ 
forces  into  Venice  to  prolong  the  war  against  Aus- 
tria. With  his  ever-dwindling  followers  he  was 
hunted  from  place  to  place.  In  the  end,  through 
the  devotion  of  Italian  patriots,  he  managed  to  es- 
cape to  America.  On  July  14,  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope's  authority  over  Bome  was  announced  by  pu^^^ 
OudinoL  Pio  Nomo,  however,  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  place  hiniself  in  the  power  of  his  protectors. 
Bemaining  at  Gaeta,  he  sent  n  commission  of  cardi- 
nals to  take  over  the  government  of  Bome.  Their 
first  act  was  to  restore  the  Inquisition,  and  to  ap- 
point a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  persons  implicated 
in    the   Boinan  revolution.     Thereat  great  wrath 
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aroBe  among  the  Republicans  of  France.  LoaiB 
Napoleon  felt  compromiBed.  In  reliance  on  the 
growing  ascendency  of  Aostna,  the  Pope  insisted 
on  his  absolnte  rights  as  a  sovereign  of  Rome.  All 
that  Pio  Nono  would  consent  to,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  French  Qovernment,  was  to  suffer  his  politi- 
cal prisoners  to  go  into  exile,  and  to  bestow  a  small 
measure  of  local  powers  apon  the  mnnioipalities  of 
the  various  States. 

After  the  fall  of  Home  and  of  Hungary  no  hope 
remained  for  Venioe.  A  fortnight  after  the  surrender 
of  Vilagos,  and  several  months  after  the  subjugation 
of  the  YenetiaD  mainland,  the  BepubUo  of  St  Hark, 
reduced  by  cholera  and  famine,  gave  up  its  long 
struggle.     The  Austrians  re-entered  Yenioe. 

Having  gained  a  free  hand  in  her  Hungarian  mnA 
Italian  dominions,  Austria  set  to  work  to  reoover 
her  ascendeaoy  in  Qermany. 
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AT  THE  opening  of  the  year  the  British  Fw- 
eign  Office  determined  to  bring  prewnre  to 
bear  upon  Greece  for  payment  of  the  pob- 
lic  debts  which  were  owing  to  English  bankers.    A 
British  squadron,  during  January,  blookaded  tkoBiookadt 
Piradus.    On  January  17,  a  resolution  was  passed  inpinsw 


the  British  House  of  Lords  condemning  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government  in  Oreeoe,  Later  Franca 
interposed  in  behalf  of  Greece  and  the  blockade  was 
discontinued.  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  the  scourge  of  cholera  continued  in  England. 
In  London  alone  the  death-rate  for  a  while  was  1,000 Eociaiid 
per  week.'  More  than  50,000  people  died  from  the 
epidemic  in  England  and  Wales. 

William  Wordsworth,  the  English  Poet  Laureate, 
died  on  April  23,  at  Bydal  Mount  Bom  at  Cocker- 
mouth  in  1770,  Wordsworth  received  his  academic 
education  at  Cambridge  University.  Two  years 
after  his  graduation,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
a.s  a  poet  with  the  publication  of  ''An  Evening 
Walk;  an  Epistle  in  Verse."  In  the  same  year  he ^^^^ ^ 
l)ublishcd  **DeBcriptive  Sketches  in  Verse,"  inspired  ^^^ 
by  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Alps.  These 
poems  brought  the  appreciation  of  Coleridg6|  and 
both  men  soon  became  friends.  Together  with 
Wordsworth *8  sister  they  made  a  tour  of  Germany* 
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On  their  return,  Wordsworth  brought  out  the  first 
''i^dU     volume  of  his  "Lyrical  Ballads,"  which  won  great 
«nd;*Peter  popularity,  and  the  anonymous  * 'Peter  Bell,"  the 
most  condemned  of  all  his  poems.     After  his  mar- 
riage in  1803,  Wordsworth  settled  at  Grasmere  in 
the  lake  country,  where  he  was  joined  by  Southey 
and  Coleridge.    This  caused  the  writings  of  all  three 
to  be  classified  under  the  generic  title  of  ''The  Lake 
^j^^  ..j^^ School  of  Poetry"  by  the   ** Edinburgh  Review." 
School"     rjUjQ  iKmQ  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  productions,  and 
especially  of  his  sonnets,  slowly  grew.     While  he 
won  the  immediate  approbation  of  his  countrymen 
by  some  of  his  stirring  patriotic  pieces,  his  strongeet 
appeal  to  the  world  at  large  and  to  future  genera- 
tions lay  in  his  poetic  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  and   of   the   essential   traits   of    human 
character.     As  he  sang   in  the  famous  preface  to 
"The  Excursion": 

JJjJJ^  Beauty — ^a  living  presence  of  the  earth, 

doctrine  Surpassiug  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 

Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  oomposed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neighbor.     Paradise,  and  grovee 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main — why  should  ihej  bt 
A  history  only  of  departed  things. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  \hM% 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 

The  annunciation  of  this  doctrine  was  greeted  by 
the  critic  of  the  ''Edinburgh  Review"  with  the  in- 
solent:   ''This  will  never  do."    In  truth.  Words- 
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worth's  fondness  for  the  inner  beauty  of  common 
things  sometimes  led  his  verse  into  the  common* 
place.  Wordsworth  reached  the  height  of  his  poetic 
fervor  in  his  **Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
talitji"  containing  the  famous  lines: 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting:  mortSlfc?' 

The  Soul  that  rites  with  us,  our  life's  Star, 
,         Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

It  is  at  the  end  of   this   ode   that  Wordsworth 
summed  up  his  veneration  for  nature  in  the  lines: 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  ean  gire 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

• 

After  the  death  of  his  friend  Southey,  the  mantle  of 
the  Poet  Laureate  fell  upon  him.  His  acceptance 
of  this  honor,  and  of  the  humble  office  of  stamp 
distributer  in  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  was  decried  by  some  of  his  fellow 
poets  as  a  sordid  compromise.  Robert  Browning 
then  wrote  his  stirring  invective,  '*The  Lost  Leader/' 
while  Shelley  wrote  the  famous  sonnet  addressed  to 
Wordsworth : 

Poet  of  Nature,  thou  hast  wept  to  know  ^SlSii 

Tliat  things  depart  which  never  maj  return :  W^irde* 

Childhood  and  routh.  friendship  and  love's  first  glow, 

Hare  fled  like  sweet  druams,  leaving  tliee  to  aoum. 

These  common  woes  I  feel.     One  loss  is  mine 

Which  thou  too  ffcrst,  yet  I  alone  deplore. 

Thou  wert  as  a  lone  star,  whose  light  did  shin* 

On  some  frail  bark  in  winter's  midnight  roar: 

Thou  hast  like  to  a  rock-buih  refuge  stood 

Above  the  blind  and  batUing  mtrltitude: 

Ib  booorsd  poverty  thj  voice  did  weavs 

Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty— 

Deserting  these,  thou  lea  vest  me  to  griev«, 

Thus  having  been,  thai  thou  shoukbt  eease  lo  bii 
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Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  recognition  of  Word«wonk*B 
genius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  hj  the 
English  Liberals  as  one  of  the  brightest  points  in 
that  famona  statesman's  career.  The  UniTorBity  of 
Oxford,  shortly  afterward,  bestowed  npon  Words- 
worth an  honorary  degree.  One  of  Wordsworth's 
latest  poems  was  addressed  to  the  Meant  of  Wans- 
well,  rising  above  his  country  home  at  Ambroside, 
closing  with  the  prophetic  lines: 

When  we  are  gone 
From  everjT  object  dear  to  mortal  sighi, 
As  soon  we  aball  be,  maj  these  words  attest 
How  oft^  to  elevate  our  spirita,  ahone 
Thy  visionary  majestlee  of  light, 
How  in  thy  pensive  glooms  oar  hearts  loaad  rsst 

After  Wordsworth's  death,  appeared  "The  Pre- 
lude, or  Growth  of  the  Poet*s  Mind,"  an  autobio- 
graphical poem. 

The  next  noted  death  in  England  this  year  was 
that  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which  occurred  after  a  stir- 
ring debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmenton 
in  Oreece.  On  the  following  day  Peel  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  while  riding  near  London.  The  in- 
Death       juries  he  received  were  such  that  he  died  three  days 

of  Peel        ^  "^ 

later.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  eraoted  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  in  accordance  with  his 
own  wish  he  was  buried  in  the  village  chorohyard 
of  Drayton  Bassett.  Of  other  events  arousing  in- 
terest in  England,  the  most  noteworthy  was  the 
laying  of  the  first  submarine  electric  telegraph  be- 
tween England  and  France.     The  cable,  which  was 


"The 
?rehide" 


First  in- 

teraationai  ^^enty-seven  miles  long  and  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, stretched  from  Dover  to  Cape  Oris  Nes. 
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Messages  were  interchanged,  but  the  cable  soon 
parted.  During  the  same  year  the  great  East  In*  The 
dian  diamond,  Koh-i-noor,  was  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  history  of  this  great  jewel  was  more 
stirring,  in  its  way,  than  that  of  any  living  man. 
Its  original  weight  was  nearly  800  carats.  By  the 
lack  of  skill  of  the  European  diamond  cutters  this 
was  reduced  to  270  carats. 

Beyond  the  immediate  shores  of  England  the 
course  of  events  kept  the  British  Colonial  Office 
fully  occupied.  In  Canada,  a  movement  arose  for 
the  annexation  of  British  America  to  the  United 
States.  Earl  Grey,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  took  oc- 
casion  to  warn  all  Canadians  against  this  movement 
as  an  act  of  high  treason.  In  India,  the  Afghans 
succeeded  in  reconquering  Balkh.  The  fifth  Kaffir 
war  broke  out  in  South  Africa.  The  affairs  of 
China  gave  fresh  concern.  On  February  24,  Em* 
peror  Taouk  Wang  died  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
The  thirty  years  during  which  he  reigned  weretiioS 
among  the  most  eventful,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  portentous,  for  China.  His  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  evils  of  the  opium  trade  mark  him  as  a 
wise,  if  not  a  powerful,  ruler.  lie  never  wasted  the 
public  moneys  of  China  on  his  own  person,  and  his 
expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  court  and  mere  pomp 
were  less  than  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors. 
One  of  Taouk  Wang's  last  acts  showed  how  his 
mind  and  his  health  had  been  affected  by  the  re- 
cent misfortunes  of  the  empire.  It  appeared  that 
the  Chinese  New  Year's  Day— February  12,  1860— 
was  marked  by  an  eclipse  of  the  san.    Such  an 
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event  being  considered  inauapicioni  in  OIuba,  the 
Emperor  decreed  that  the  new  jear  ahonld  begin 
OS  the  preriooB  day.  The  decree  was  atterly  dia- 
regarded,  and  the  Chinese  year  b^an  at  tho  ap- 
pointed time.  Taoak  Wang's  end  was  hasteaed  by 
the  oatbreak  of  a  great  fire  in  Pekin,  whioh  threat- 
ened the  imperial  city  with  deatmotion.  Oq  Feb* 
ruary  25,  a  grand  council  was  held  in  the  Emperor's 
,  bedchamber,  and  Taoak  Wang  wrote  in  hu  bed  an 
edict  proclaiming  his  fourth  son,  Tihohoo,  mlflr  of 
the  empire.  Prince  Yihchoo,  who  was  less  than 
HicD  twenty  years  old,  took  the  name  of  Hien  Foog, 
Emperor  ^hich  means  great  abundance,  and  immediately 
upon  his  accession  drew  to  bis  aid  his  four  younger 
brothers,  a  new  departure  in  Manoha  role.  Their 
uncle,  Hwuy  Wang,  who  had  made  one  attempt 
to  seize  the  throne  from  his  broUier  Taook  'Wang, 
once  more  put  forward  his  pretensions.  After  the 
imperial  Ministers,  Kiaying  and  Hachangah,  had 
been  degraded,  Hwuy  Wang's  attempt  aignally 
failed,  but  bis  life  was  spared.  Later  in  the  year, 
as  a  result  partly  of  poor  harrests,  the  great  Taiping 
rebellion  began.  The  great  secret  society  of  the 
Triads  started  the  movement  by  raising  an  outory 
The  in   southern  China   against  the  Manchus.     Their 

rebeiuon  leader,  Hung  Tsiuen,  a  Hakka  or  Romany,  pro- 
claimed  himeelf  as  Tien  Wang,  which  means  the 
head  of  the  Prince.  Uniler  the  cloud  of  the  im- 
pending upheaval,  Chinese  coolies  in  great  nnmbers 
ctamcx-  began  to  emigrate  to  the  Qnited  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  bitter  feeling  against  foreigneni  waa 
intensified  by  an  encounter  of  the  BriUsh  i 
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Media"  with  a  fleet  of  piratical  Chinese  junks. 
Thirteen  of  the  jnnks  were  destroyed. 

In  California,  where  most  of  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants landed,  this  movement  was  scarcely  consid- 
ered in  the  heat  of  the  discussion  whether  California 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  pro-slav- 
ery  or  anti-slavery  State.  In  the  American  Senate, 
Henry  Clay  introduced  a  bill  for  a  compromise  of  caufonite 
the  controversy  on  slavery.  His  proposal  favored  eu  imam 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State.  On 
March  7,  Daniel  Webster  delivered  a  memorable 
speech  in  which  he  antagonized  his  anti-slavery 
friends  in  the  North.  This  was  denounced  as  the 
betrayal  of  his  constituents.  State  Conventions  in 
South  Carolina  called  for  a  Southern  Congress  to 
voice  their  claims.  Not  long  afterward  a  fugitive 
slave  bill  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. A  fine  of  $1,000  and  six  months*  imprison- 
ment was  to  be  imposed  on  any  person  harboring 
a  fugitive  slave  or  aiding  him  to  escape.  Fugitives  SS^un 
were  W  be  surrendered  on  demand,  without  the 
benefit  of  testimony  or  trial  by  jury.  This  served 
to  terrorize  some  20,000  escaped  slaves  and  created 
intense  indignation  in  the  North.  The  issues  were 
still  more  sharply  drawn  by  the  resignation  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  from  the  Senate,  to  run  as  a  State- 
rights  candidate  for^Govemor  of  Mississippi.  His 
Unionist  rival,  Foote,  was  elected. 

In  the  meanwhile  trouble  had  arisen  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.    On  May  19,  Oeneral  Naroisso  Lopes, 
with  600  American  filibusters,  landed  at  Cardenas  g^g^ 
to  liberate  Cuba  from  the  dominion  ot  &^%\ii.    1^^ 
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was  defeated  and  his  expedition  dispersed.  An* 
other  Caban  expedition  was  agitated  in  America. 
On  April  25,  President  Taylor  felt  oonstrained  to 
issue  a  second  proclamation  against  filibusters.  In 
May,  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with  Great 
Britain,  recognized  the  independenoe  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Both  countries  at  the  same  time 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Central 
America.     In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the 

Bulwer-  ^ 

SS^''  famous  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  was  completed.  It 
provided  that  neither  country  should  obtain  exclu- 
sive control  over  any  inter-oceanic  canal  in  Central 
America,  nor  erect  fortifications  along  its  line.  In 
June  an  American  squadron  was  sent  to  Portugal 
to  support  the  United  States  demand  for  American 
war  claims  of  1812.  The  claims  were  refused  and 
the  American  Minister  was  recalled  from  Lisbon. 
The  American  fleet  was  withdrawn  without  further 
hostile  demonstrations.     The  American  President, 

FriotioD     ii^  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  peace,  proclaimed 

rjgai  ^^'  neutrality  in  the  civil  war  which  had  apsen  in 
Mexico. 

The  furious  slavery  debate  was  resumed  when 
Clay's  so-called  '^Omnibus  Bill"  was  offered  for 
final  consideration.  It  was  during  this  debate  that 
Senator  Shields  of   California   uttered  his  famous 

ir.iiiu'l^L  prophecy  that  the  United  States,  so  far  from  dis- 
solving,  would  within  a  few  generations  send  its 
soldiers  to  Asia  and  into  China.  On  July  9|  Web- 
ster soothed  the  angry  passions  of  the  legislators 
when  he  announced  that  President  Tajlmr  was 
dying.     Webster^s  support  of  the  OompiomiM  Aot 


prophecy 
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of  1860»  with  its  fugitive  slave  bill,  dimmed  his 
Presidential  prospects.  It  was  then  that  Whittier 
wrote  the  scathing  lines  entitled  ''lohabod": 

80  faUeul  80  loBtt  the  light  withdrawn  Webttir 

•Which  ODC6  be  wore  I  ■ooui»ed 

The  glory  from  hit  gray  hairs  gone 
For  oTermorel 

Bevile  him  not  I  the  tempter  hath 

A  Rnare  for  all ; 
And  pitying  team,  not  looni  and  wnill^ 

Befit  hia  falU 

Oh.  dumb  be  paaaion's  stormy  rsge^ 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  np  and  led  his  age 

Fklls  back  in  nlghtl 

BooTD  I  would  tlie  angels  laugh  to 

A  bright  soul  driTcii, 
fiend -goaded,  down  the  endless  dark. 

From  hope  and  hearent 

Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  him 

Insult  lilm  now. 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his 

Dii*honor*d  brow  I 

But  let  Ita  humbled  sons,  Instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  an  for  the  dead, 

lu  saduesN  iimke! 

Of  nil  wo  loTod  11  lid  honor *d  iiaogilt 

Sato  power  remalna, 
A  fallen  angel*s  pride  of  thoogbt 

Btill  strong  in  chains. 

All  '-Ise  Is  gone;  from  thoep  great 

The  soul  has  fled: 
Whou  fsiih  is  kisl,  when  honor  dlai^ 

Tlio  man  la  dead. 

Tlicii  pay  the  rerersnos  oC  old  dija 

To  his  dead  faxnof 
Walk  backward,  wich  wrertsd 

And  hide  the  ahamal 
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John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  after  a  final  epeeeh  on' 
^^^    the  iesues  of  the  conntry,  died  on  the  last  day 
of  March.     He  was  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  State  sovereignty.     He  was  noted  for  hia  keen 
logic,  his  clear  statements  and  demonstrations  of 
facts,  and  his  profound  eBraestneae.     Webster  sfud 
concerning  him  that  be  bad  "the  indisputable  basis 
of  high  character,  unspotted  integrity,  and  honor 
nnimpeached.     Nothing  grovelling,  low,  or  mean, 
or  selfish  came  near  his  bead,  or  his  heart." 
On  July  9,   President  Taylor  died,  and  Vioe- 
jwj^ofj^  President  Fillmore   succeeded   him.     He  received 
Taylor       ^-^^  resignations  of  all  the  Cabinet.    His  new  Cab- 
inet was  headed  by  Webster,  Secretary  of  State 
(succeeded  by  Everett  in  1862).     The  new  f  ogitive 
slave  bill  was  signed  by  Fillmore.    But  the  law  was 
defied  in  the  North   as  unconstitutional.      Benton 

Flllmore-i 

Proddeocy  called  the  measure  "the  complex,  cumbersome,  ex- 
pensive, annoying  and  ineffective  fugitive  slave 
law."  In  Boston  occurred  the  cases  of  the  fugi- 
tives Shadrach,  Simms  and  Anthony  Burns.  Fill- 
more and  Webster  came  to  be  looked  apon  in  the 
North  as  traitors  to  the  anti-slavery  oaose.  Bat 
for  this  Fillmore  would  have  had  a  fair  chanoe 
of  re-election  to  the  Presidency, 

Then  appeared  in  the  "National  Era"  at  Wash- 
ington  the  opening  chapters  of    Harriet  Beeoher 

Tom'?  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  A  million  copies 
of  the  book  were  sold  in  America  and  in  Borope. 
It  spread  and  intensified  the  feeling  against  slavery. 

^^^      Emerson  published  "Representative  Men";   Haw* 

^'""     thorne  "The  Scarlet  Letter";  and  Wfaittier  brooghft 
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oat  his  *'SongB  of  Labor."  Parodi,  the  Italian 
ginger,  made  her  first  appearance  in  Amerioa*  She 
was  eclipsed  presently  by  Jenny  Lind,  whose  open- 
ing concert  at  Castle  Garden  in  New  York  netted 
$S0|000  to  her  manager,  Bamnm. 

Under  the  stress  of  another  Mohammedan  rising 
against  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  the  Balkans,  ^^^^ 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bossia  decreed  a  notable  in-^^ 
crease  of  the  Bossian  army.  Out  of  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  population  seven  men  were  mnstered 
into  the  ranks  in  western  Bossia,  dios  adding  some 
180,000  men  to  the  total  strength  of  the  Bossian  force. 
In  midsummer,  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  Later  in  the  year  oeoorred 
the  death  of  the  Polish  general  Bem,  in  Turkey, 
who  had  won  such  distinction  while  serving  the 
cause  of  Hungary.  Another  attempt  to  win  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  from  Denmark  was  made  in  summer. 
Unaided  by  the  Germans,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
under  the  leadership  of  Willisen,  a  former  Prussian 
general  and  distinguished  theoretical  strategist,  en- 
gaged a  superior  Danish  army  at  Idstedt  They 
were  beaten.  The***  defeat  had  so  disoouraging  an 
effect  that  Prussia  abandoned  the  straggle  in  their 
behalf.  In  Norway,  about  this  time,  Henrik  Ibsen  omot 
came  into  prominence  with  a  publication  of  his 
early  drama  ''Catalina." 

In  France,  the  younger  Domas  proved  himself 
a  formidable  rival  of  his  father  by  such  works 
as  bis  ••Trois  Hommes"  and  •'Henri  de  Navanre."'>«n~™» 

The  death  of  Honor^  de  Balzac,  the  oalebratad 
French  novelist,  was  an  event  in  literatim.    Bom 
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at  Touts  in  1799,  he  soon  devoted  himself  to  writing. 
His  first  work,  the  tragedy  "Cromwell,"  written  &t 
the  age  of  nineteen,  proved  aDsaocesBfol,  aa  did  all 
of  his  earlier  novels,  which  appeared  under  a  psea- 
donym.  Various  unfortunate  andertaklQgs,  such  aa 
the  publication  of  new  editions  of  "La  Fontaine" 
and  "Molidre,"  plunged  him  into  deht.  He  re- 
turned to  writing  novels.  Kot  until  late  was  his 
authorship  openly  avowed.  By  this  time  several 
of  his  stories,  such  as  "Le  Dernier  Ghooan,"  "La 
Femme  de  Trente  Ans,"  and  his  sprightly  "Physi- 
ologie  du  Mariage,"  had  achieved  immense  snooeas. 
Still  Balzac  failed  to  tarn  his  successes  to  financial 
account.  He  sank  ever  deeper  in  debt  In  184S 
he  turned  upon  his  critics  with  a  slashing  "Mono- 
graph on  the  Parisian  Press."  The  major  part  of 
his  striking,  realistic  novels  was  poblisbed  in  the 
famous  aeries  "La  Com^die  Humaine."  This  in 
turn  waa  divided  into  these  seven  parts:  "Soenea 
of  Private  Life,"  "Life  in  the  Provinces,"  "Life 
in  Paris,"  "In  Politics,"  "In  the  Army,"  "In 
the  Country,"  with  "Philosophical  Studies"  and 
"Studies  in  Analysis."  In  his  preface  of  1848, 
Balzac  thus  explained  the  scheme  of  hia  work: 
"In  giving  the  general  title  of  'The  Homan 
Comedy'  to  a  work  begun  nearly  thirteen  years 
ago,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  its  motive,  to  relate 
its  origin,  and  briefly  sketch  its  plan,  while  en- 
deavoring to  speak  of  these  matters  as  thoagh  I 
had  no  personal  interest  in  them.  This  is  not  so 
difiicult  as  many  imagine.  Few  works  oondooe 
to  much  vanity;  much  labor  condaoes  to  great 
diffidence.  .  .  . 
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^^Ab  we  read  die  dry  and  diaoouraging  liat  of 
events  called  History,  who  can  have  failed  to  note 
that  the  writers  of  ail  periods,  in  Egypt,  Persiai 
Greece  and  Borne,  have  forgotten  to  give  ns  the 
history  of  manners?  The  fragment  of  Petronina 
on  the  private  life  of  the  Bomans  excites  rather 
than  satisfies  our  cariosity.    .    .   . 

''A  sore  grasp  of  the  purport  of  this  work  will 
make  it  clear  that  I  attach  to  common,  daily  facts, 
hidden  or  patent  to  the  eye,  to  the  acts  of  individ- 
ual lives,  and  to  their  causes  and  principles,  the  im*  XS&ST* 
portance  which  historians  have  hitherto  ascribed  to 
the  events  of  public  national  life.  .  •  I  have  had 
to  do  what  Bichardson  did  but.  once.  Lovelace  has 
a  thousand  forms,  for  social  corruption  takes  the 
hues  of  the  medium  in  which  it  lives.  Clarissa,  on 
the  contrary,  the  lovely  image  of  impassioned  virtual 
is  drawn  in  lines  of  distracting  parity.  To  create  a 
variety  of  Virgins  it  needs  a  Baphael. 

*'It  was  no  small  task  to  depict  the  two  or  three 
thousand  conspicuous  types  of  a  period;  for  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  number  presented  to  us  by  each  geoera* 
tion,  and  which  the  Human  Comedy  must  require. 
This  crowd  of  actors,  of  characters,  this  multitude 
of  lives,  needed  a  setting — if  1  may  be  pardoned  the 
expression,  a  gallery.  Hence  the  division  into 
Scenes  of  Private  Life,  of  Provincial  Life,  of  Pari- 
sian, Political,  Military  and  Country  Life.  Under 
these  six  heads  are  classified  all  the  studies  of  man- 
ners  which  form  the  history  of  society  at  laige. 

'*The  vastness  of  a  plan  which  includes  both  a 
history  and  a  criticism  of  society,  an  analysis  of  its 
evils,  and  a  discussion  of  its  principles,  authorizes 
me,  I  think,  in  giving  to  my  work  the  title  *The 
Human  Comedy.'    Li  this  too  ambitiousf" 

Altogether,  Balzac  brought  out  more  than  a 
hundred  prose  romances.    They  contain  the  meek 
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graphic  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  French  people 
f^^'"  under  Louis  Philippe.  Balzac  said  of  himself  that 
he  described  people  as  they  were,  while  others  de- 
scribed them  as  they  should  be.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  Balzac  improved  his  circumstances 
by  a  marriage  with  the  rich  Countess  Hanska.  On 
his  death  Victor  Hugo  delivered  the  funeral  oration, 
while  Alexandre  Dumas,  his  rival  throughout  life, 
erected  a  monument  to  him  with  his  own  means. 

One  week  later  Louis  Philippe,  the  deposed  King 
of  France,  died  at  Claremont  in  England,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  His  career,  from  the  time 
that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  Philippe 
Egalit^,  by  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  exile  until  he  became 
King  in  1880,  was  replete  with  stirring  episodes. 
Death  Gay-Lussac,  the  great  French  chemist  and  phys- 

LuBs^"  icist,  died  during  the  same  year.  Born  at  Saint 
Leonard,  Haut-Yienne,  in  1788,  Joseph  Louis  G-ay- 
Lussac  distinguished  himself  early  in  his  career  as  a 
scientist  by  his  aerial  voyages  in  company  with  Biot 
for  the  observation  of  atmospheric  phenomena  at 
great  heights.  In  1816,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  a 
chair  which  he  held  until  1882.  Promoted  to  a  pro« 
fessorship  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Gay-Lussao 
labored  there  incessantly  until  his  death.  There  is 
scarcely  a  branch  of  physical  or  chemical  science 
to  which  Gay-Lussac  did  not  contribute  some  im- 
portant discovery.  He  is  noted  chiefly  for  his  ex- 
periments with  gases  and  for  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  combination  by  volumes. 
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Loais  NapoIeoDy  while  administering  affairs  as 
President,  b^an  to  let  France  feel  his  power.    Early  ^SwlT 
in  the  year  he  created  his  incapable  ancle,  Jerome  ^ 

Bonaparte,  a  marshal  of  France.  On  August  16, 
his  Napoleonic  aspirations  were  encouraged  by  a 
grand  banquet  tendered  to  him  at  Lyons.  His  gov- 
ernment felt  strong  enough  to  enact  new  measures 
for  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  Bussia, 
similar  reactionary  me&^ures  were  enforced.  Fred- 
erick William  lY.  of  Prussia  for  a  while  appeared 
anxious  to  undo  the  effects  of  his  narrow  policy  of 
the  preyious  year.  A  constitution  had  been  adopted 
in  Prussia  on  the  last  day  of  January,  and  on  Feb-  ISSHS!^ 
mary  6  the  King  took  the  constitutional  oath. 
Austria  now  began  to  edge  her  way  back  into  the 
management  of  German  affairs.  Under  her  influ- 
ence  Hanover  withdrew  from  the  alliance  of  the 
three  North  German  powers^  Hanover,  Saxony  and 
Prussia.  Later  Saxony  also  withdrew.  On  Febru- 
ary 27,  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Sax- 
ony signed  a  joint  agreement  for  a  restoration  of  theSSJLt 
German  Confederation  and  a  maintenance  of  the  fed-  ^^"^ 
eral  union.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  to  this 
scheme  his  full  support.  When  the  Bundestag  met 
again  at  Frankfort,  Austria  insisted  on  her  rights  as 
a  German  State.  Too  late  the  Prussian  representa- 
tive advocated  a  German  federal  State,  with  Austria 
excluded.  The  disastrous  failure  of  Prussian  in- 
tcrvention  in  Schleswig-Holstein  about  this  time 
brought  Prussia  into  further  disrepute  with  the 
real  of  Germany.    England,  France  and  Sii^«^ 
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anited    to   guaraatee    the    int^prity  of  Deamark. 

^^''  Prassia  left  the  Duchies  to  their  fate.  Os  Jolj  19, 
Aostiia  called  for  another  asBomblj  of  the  old  Oon- 
federatioD.  Pruasia  and  her  adherente  oomld  aot 
joiD.  Oq  August  17,  the  Qerman  Borereigni  met  on 
the  call  of  Aastria  at  Frankfort  to  oonaider  ■  plan 
of  federal  union.  The  old  Bundestag  was  reopened 
at  Frankfort  on  September  2,  ander  the  auapioe*  of 
Austria.  Pruasi^i  clung  to  her  rival  federal  union. 
A  bone  of  contention  was  furniahed  by  the  little 
State  of  Hesse.  The  Archduke  of  Hease,  the  most 
reactionary  of  German  princes,  had  resumed  his 
rule  with  the  help  of  his  hated  Prime  Miniatar,  Has- 
senpflug.  The  financial  budget  of  this  Minister  was 
dieapprored  by  the  Hessian  Estates.  Baseenp&ng 
now  dissolved  the  Assembly  and  proceeded  to  lery 

d^^ism  taxes  without  its  sanction.  The  people  tefosed  to 
pay.  The  courts  decided  against  the  government. 
Even  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  declined  to  lift  a 
finger  against  the  people.  In  the  face  of  this  reso- 
lute attitude  the  Prince  and  his  Uiniater  flsd  the 
country,  on  September  12,  and  appealed  to  the  new 
Bundestag  at  Frankfort  for  help.  The  lestontion 
of  the  Archduke  to  his  throne  was  decreed. 

Prussia  now  took  a  decided  stand.  On  Septem- 
ber 26,  General  von  Badowitz,  the  origtnstor  of  the 
Korth  German  Union,  was  placed  at  tite  head  of 
Prussia's  foreign  affairs.  He  declared  for  the  causa 
of  the  people  in  Hesse.  The  Prussian  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Baden  over  the  military  roMls  lead- 
ing through  Hesse.  To  meet  this  situatioD,  Francia 
Joseph  of  Austria,  in  October,  bad  a  penwaal  iutec- 
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yiew  with  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  of  Wurtemberg 
at  Bregenz.  It  was  decided  to  crowd  the  Prussians  S^n^ 
out  of  Baden  and  Hesse  by  moving  Bavarian  and 
AtiBtrian  troops  into  those  countries.  Another  per* 
aonal  conference  between  Francis  Joseph  and  Czar 
Nicholas  at  Warsaw  assured  to  Austria  the  support 
of  Russia.  In  vain  did  Frederick  William  send  his 
oousin,  Count  Brandenburg,  to  win  over  the  Czar  to 
his  side.  Count  Brandenburg  met  with  so  haughty 
a  reception  that  he  returned  chagrined,  and,  faUinggJPJ~ 
ill,  died  soon  afterward.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia 
mobilized  their  armies.  At  Vienna  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister  avowed  to  the  Ambassador  of  France 
that  it  was  his  policy  to  *'avilir  la  Prussie,  puis  la 
d^molir/*  On  November  8,  the  vanguards  of  the 
Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  exchanged  shota. 
The  single  casualty  of  a  bugler ^s  horse  served  only 
to  tickle  the  Oerman  sense  of  humor.  The  Prus- 
sians retired  without  further  encounters.  Badowitz 
resigned  his  Ministry.  Otto  von  Manteuffel  was  put 
in  charge.  On  November  21,  the  Austrian  Ambas- 
sador  at  Berlin,  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  Hesse  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Prussia  gave  in.  Manteuffel  requested  the  favor  of  oowSr 
a  personal  interview  at  Olmtttz.  Without  awaiting 
Austria's  reply  he  posted  thither.  In  a  treaty  signed 
at  Olmflts  late  in  the  year,  Prussia  agreed  to  with- 
draw  her  troops  from  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  to  an- 
nul her  military  conventions  with  Baden,  Anhalt, 
M  vklenburg  and  Brunswick.  Th  us  miserably  ended 
Prussia's  first  attempt  to  exclude  Austria  from  the 
aflaiia  61  Oermany.    As  heretofore,  the  Prussian* 
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Polish  proviocei  of  Posen  and  Silesii  were  exoladed 
from  the  Confederation.  Aostrim,  on  the  other  hand, 
tried  to  bring  her  subjected  provinees  in  Italy  and 
Hangar^  into  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Against 
this  proposition,  repugnant  to  most  Qermana,  Franoe 
and  England  lodged  bo  Tigorooe  a  pretest  that  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  The  Elector  of  Hesse-OasBel 
returned  to  his  capital.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
federal  bayonets  he  vaa  able  to  bring  his  wretched 
anbjects  to  complete  sabjeotion. 

The  profound  disappointment  of  the  German  pa- 
triots at  the  downfall  of  their  politioal  ideala  fonnd 
its  counterpart  in  Qerman  letters  and  muaio.  Osoig 
Gottfried  Gervians,  the  historian,  who  had  taken  bo 
active  a  part  in  the  attempted  reorganuation  of  Qer- 
mony,  turned  from  history  to  purely  literary  atadies. 
It  was  then  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "Btady  of 
Shakespeare."  Bichard  Wagner,  who  had  eeoaped 
arrest  only  by  fleeing  from  Dresden,  gave  np  aotiTe 
composition  to  write  pamphlets  and  eosays,  and 
published  his  remarkable  essay  on  "The  Berola- 
tion  and  the  Fine  Arts."  In  the  meanwhile,  Frans 
Liszt  at  Weimar  brought  oat  Wagner's  new  operas 
"Lohengrin"  and  "Tannh&user."  Nicotia  Lenan, 
the  most  melodious  of  the  German  lyric  poets  after 
Heine,  died  insane.  Lenau,  whose  tnie  name  was 
Kiembscb  von  Strehlenan,  was  a  Hungarian  by 
birth.  Be  joined  the  group  of  German  poets 
among  whom  were  Dhland,  Gustar  Schwab  and 
Count  Alexander  von  Wnrtembetg,  whose  2it^puy 
aspirations  were  ridicnled  by  Heine  aa  '*Ia  Boman- 
tique  d^froqu^e."    Stimulated  by  hi*  follow  po«t 
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Ohamiflso's  voyage  to  Bering  Strait,  Lenan  sought 
new  inspiration  in  America.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
a  number  of  poems  on  America,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  Atlantica. "  In  later  yean 
Lenau's  verses,  like  those  of  Leopardi  in  Italy,  be- 
came ever  more  melancholy,  owing  partly  to  in-LeoMi'to 
herited  tendencies.  In  the  early  forties  the  poet's 
pessimism  turned  into  absolute  melancholia. 

After  the  death  of  Lenau  the  mantle  of  German 
poetry  fell  upon  TJhland.    One  of  the  younger  poets,  uhiwid 
Paul  Heyse,  at  the  same  time  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  the  poetic  drama  ""Francesca  da  BiminL" 

In  this  year,  Mirza  Ali  Mohamad,  the  great 
founder  of  the  new  Bab  religion  in  Persia,  with  his 
disciples  Aka  Mohamad  Ali  and  Sayyid  Husayn 
of  Yezd,  suffered  martyrdom.  Sayyid  Husajn  re- 
canted under  torture,  but  the  Bab  and  Aka  went 
firmly  to  the  place  of  execution.  Condemned  to  be 
shot,  the  Bab  escaped  death  by  an  apparent  miraclei 
The  bullets  only  cut  the  cords  that  held  him  bound. 
Ho  was  afterward  slain  by  a  soldier.  His  body  was 
recovered  by  his  disciples.  Thus,  in  the  words  of 
Denison  Ross,  the  Persian  scholar,  *'died  the  great 
Prophet- Martyr  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  having  during  a  period  of  six 
brief  years,  of  which  three  were  spent  in  prison, 
attracted  to  his  person  and  won  for  his  faith  thou- 
sands of  devoted  men  and  women  throughout  Per- 
sia«  and  having  laid  the  foundation  to  a  new  religion 
destined  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Islam*** 
Further  persecution  of  the  Babis  during  this  same 
year  did  much  to  forward  the  new  religion* 
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PRESIDENT  LO0I5  NAPOLEON'S  gMwing 
mastery  of  Fraooe  was  revealed  eu-Iy  in  tiie 
year.  Oa  Jaanary  S,  aa  the  naalt  of  his  le. 
Btriotiona  of  the  liberty  of  the  preea,  the  Hiautiy 
had  to  resign.  The  Freaident  deprived  Oeneid 
OhaDgamier,  a  pronounced  Bepublioan,  of  the  eom- 
mand  of  the  Paris  garrison,  and  diaaolred  tha 
Assembly,  which  might  have  objected  to  th«M 
measures. 

Oftsparo  Spontlni,  the  celebrated  Italian  oonapoaer, 
died  on  January  24,  at  his  birthplace  in.  Anoona 
prorinoe.  Bom  in  1774,  Spontioi  waa  intended  for 
the  priesthood,  but  while  still  a  lad  ran  uwrnj  nud 
took  up  music.  A  Bympathetio  nnole  aent  him  to 
the  mnaical  coDservatory  at  Naplea,  where  he  Btad- 
ied  Qoder  Sala  Tritto.  Spontini  began  his  oaieer 
as  a  dramatic  composer  at  the  opening  of  the  oen- 
tnry  while  acting  aa  orchestral  oondnotor  at  Paler- 
mo. In  1800  he  brought  out  three  operaa,  and  wrote 
others  for  Borne  and  Venice,  so  that  by  the  time  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1806  he  had  sixteen  opeiw  to  his 
oredit.  His  study  of  Hosart's  mnaio  semd  to 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  bis  a^lo.  Thus 
his  one-act  opera  "Hilton,"  dedicated  to  Bmpress 
Josephine,  may  be  regarded  as  the  flat  of  Us  tmlj 
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original  works.  Empress  Josephine  appointed  him 
her  chamber  oompoeer,  and  seoared  a  hearing  for 
his  new  opera  **The  Vestal/'  pxodnced  at  the  Oimnd 
Opera.  Mapoleon  awarded  to  him  the  priae  for  the 
best  dramatio  work  of  that  year.  In  1810,  Spontini 
beoame  the  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  there 
stsged  Mozart's  *'Don  Giovanni."  Dismissed  iu^ggy^ 
1812,  on  charges  of  financial  irregnlaritj,  he  was 
reappointed  ss  coart  composer  by  Louis  XVIIL 
His  stage  pieces  in  gloriiication  of  the  Bestoratioa 
only  achieved  a  sticcea  d'eaiime.  He  was  glad  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  Berlin  as  court  composer 
for  Frederick  William  III.  There  he  brought  oat 
'^Lalla  Bookh,"  ''Alcidor/'  and  *'Agnes  Hohen- 
stauffen,"  none  of  which  found  currency  in  other 
cities.  His  overweening  conduct  gradually  made 
his  position  at  Berlin  untenable.  He  was  finally 
driven  out  by  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  his 
audiences,  and  retired,  in  1841,  a  broken  man. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  Paris  he  returned  to 
Italy,  where  the  Pope  created  him  a  count.  Spontini 
returned  to  his  birthplace  of  Magolati  village  only 
to  die. 

in  Germany,  King  William  IV.  at  Berlin  cele* 
brated  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy on  January  18.  A  colossal  statue  of  Fred- 
eriok  the  Great  was  made  for  this  occasion  by 
the  sculptor  Christian  Raucb.  At  the  same  time 
a  further  humiliation  upon  Prussia  was  inflicted «722!t!r° 
by  the  military  occnpation  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
by  Austria.  The  Austrian  troops,  who  came  lo 
pat  a  defluite  stop  to  hostilities  in  those  provinoeSi 
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marched  into  Schleswig-Holstein  oyer  a  pontoon 
bridge  laid  by  the  retreating  columns  of  the  Pma- 
Bians.    As  a  concession  to  outraged  German  feel- 

schieswig-  ^^Si  representatives  from  Schleswig-Holstein  were 

agaS^  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Diet  of  the  G-ermanic  Con- 
federation. This  superannuated  Diet  met  again  at 
Frankfort  as  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Before  this  a  conference  of  Ministers  had  been  held 
at  Dresden,  at  which  Prussia  was  represented  by 
Baron  Lamsikell,  while  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg  appeared  for  Austria.  With  the  powerful 
backing  of  Bussia,  Austria  could  force  the  hand 
of  Prussia  into  reacceptance  of  the  old  order  of 

retiuni? ^^'^  things.  As  if  to  emphasize  this,  old  Prince  Metter- 
nich  made  his  reappearance  in  Vienna  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  On  May  SO,  the  Confederate  Diet 
met  again  at  Frankfort.  Baron  Bismarck  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  delegate  from  Prussia.  On  the  day 
after  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  the  soyereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  met  at  OlmtLtz  to 
renew  the  former  alliance  of  these  countries.    A 

Dreibund  period  of  rcactiou  set  in.  The  Prussian  Constitu- 
tion  was  modified.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  began 
to  undo  the  reforms  granted  by  the  Liberal  Con- 
stitution of  1849.  On  August  20,  he  arrogated  to 
himself  absolute  powers  in  a  series  of  Cabinet  let- 
ters,  in  which  he  declared  that  bis  Ministers  were 
''responsible  to  no  other  political  authority  than 
the  throne,'^  while  the  Beichsrath  was  to  be  merely 
''considered  as  the  council  of  the  throne.'*  Before 
this  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  Goyemmenta  had 
come  to  a  settlement  respecting   Hungarian  and 


Bismarck 


The 
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Polish  refugees  in  Tarkej.  With  the  exception 
of  KoBsath  and  seven  others  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers of  the  Hangarian  revolation,  a  so-called  am- 
nestj  was  extended  to  all  refugees,  piOTided  they  ^,|,^y|m 
did  not  set  foot  in  Hungary.  Aboat  this  time  an-  S£Sbmq» 
other  popular  rising  occurred  in  Bosnia.  A  Turk- 
ish army  was  sent  to  suppress  it,  and  Austrian 
troops  took  up  their  station  on  the  frontier.  Many 
of  the  exiled  Hungarians  betook  themselyes  to 
America.  Kossuth  first  went  to  England.  A  mag- 
nificent  reception  awaited  him  there. 

Lord  Palmerston,  the  British  Foreign  Secretaij, 
Id  the  meanwhile  had  compromised  himself  with 
bis  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  by  his  independent 
threats  of  interference  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian 
refugees  in  Turkey.  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  Russell  containing  these  signifi- 
cant words:  '*The  Queen  expects  to  be  kept  in- 
formed by  Lord  Palmerston  of  what  panses  between 
him  and  the  foreign  Ministers,  before  important  p^^^. 
decisions  are  taken  based  uiK>n  that  intercourse;  rabukad 
to  receive  the  foreign  despatches  in  good  time; 
and  to  have  the  drafts  for  Iior  approval  sent  to 
her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  their  contents  before  they  be  sent  ofT."  Lonl 
Palmerston  replied:  "I  have  taken  a  copy  of  this 
memorandum  of  the  Queen,  and  will  not  fail  to 
attend  to  the  directiouH  which  it  contains.**  Some 
of  the  roost  troublesome  foreign  complications,  as 
often  before,  first  came  up  for  settlement  in  the 
Colonial  Ofiice.  Thus,  in  March  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Harry  Smith  defeated  a  commando  of 
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Boers  at  Boomplaatz.     Other  Boer  foroes  were  dia- 
o^^^  persed.    The  British  flag  was  hoisted  beyond  the 
^°^      Orange  Birer  and  the  annexation  of  that  territory 
to  Great  Britain  was  accomplished. 

In  India,  war  was  renewed  with  the  King  of 
Burma.  As  usual,  the  trouble  started  with  com- 
plaints of  the  British  merchants  at  Bangoon  call- 
ing for  the  protection  of  their  country.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  sent  Commodore  Lambert  to  Bangoon  on 
the  **Fox."  Lambert  seized  one  of  the  ships  of 
Second      the  Burmese  king  lying  in  the  river,   promising 

Burmese  .  •  i.  i  -i 

war  to  restore  it  on  receipt  of  ten  thousand  rupees  as 
compensation  for  the  injured  merchants.  In  reply 
the  Burmese  opened  fire  on  the  "Fox."  Now  all 
Burmese  ports  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Lord  Dalhousie  sent  nineteen  steamers  and  6,000 
men  to  Bangoon  under  General  Godwin.  Bangoon 
was  captured  after  a  heavy  cannonade.  The  three 
terraces  of  the  great  Pagoda  there  were  carried  by 
storm,  and  the  British  flag  hoisted  over  the  golden 
dome  of  the  sacred  Pagoda.     The  capture  of  Ban- 

Silgaon  S^^^  ^^  followed  by  that  of  Bassie  on  the  Ira- 
waddy,  and  Prome.  The  whole  of  Pegu  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Empire. 

In  Australia  great  excitement  was  created  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  various  places.  As  early  us 
February,  gold  was  found  in  New  South  Wales 
by  returned  gold  seekers  from  California.  A  great 
number  of  immigrants  rushed  into  that  province. 
In  July,  a  squatter  on  Meroo  Greek  found  a  maas 

fS^din    ^^  virgin  gold  weighing  above  a  hundred  pounds. 

▲luitraiia  rjij^^^^p^j^  ^^  famouB  gold  fields  of  Bailarat  were 
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opened  in  VictoriA.  In  Oeiober,  gold  diMKyrerieB 
were  made  near  Melbourne  anrpasmng  all  olhenk 
As  a  result  of  the  great  tide  oi  immigration  thai 
swept  into  Victoria  that  province  separated  itwlf 
from  New  South  Wales.  Melbourne  became  the 
capital  of  Victoria. 

In  England,  throughout  the  summeTi  a  great  in- 
temational  exposition  in  the  so-called  **OrjBtal  Pal-cMi^ 
ace"  erected  on  Hyde  Park  attracted  visiton  lrom«how 
far  and  wide.    A  special  ode  by  Alfred  Tennyaoa 
was  sung  at  the  opening: 

Uplift  a  thousand  roicea  full  and  8weet» 

lo  ihia  wide  hall  with  earth*!  iBTinliea 

And  praise  the  iavisihle  uniTeraal  Lord, 
Who  fots  ooce  more  in  peace  the  natlona 

Where  Science,  Art  and  Labor  have  outpciuii 
Thoir  myriad  homi  of  plentj  at  oar  feat. 

The  Expop?tloo  was  the  most  ambitions  afhir  of 
the  kind  held  so  far.  The  building,  which  covered 
an  area  of  nineteen  acres,  cost  about  £180,000.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  Exposition  were  more  than  a 
half  million  pounds.  At  one  time  it  was  calcolatad 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  visitors  were  assembtod 
under  its  roof.  The  difficult  problem  how  to  place 
the  exhibits  of  various  countries  was  settled  by 
awarding  tlie  choice  places  in  an  arrangement  ao« 
cording  to  Mercator's  projection  oi  the  map  of  the 
world.  Even  then  Spain  refosed  to  be  represented 
at  the  £x{>o8ition  unless  she  were  provided  with 
an  entrance  distinct  from  that  of  PortugaL 

Portugal  was  scarcely  in  a  eondition  to  ahnre  in 
any  exhibition  of  industrial  progress.  Another  oal- 
break  of  the  persistent  conflict  between  the  Sep- 
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tembriflts  and  Gabralists  broke  out  in  April.     An 

St^rSgsi  ^^^1^1^^^^^  ^^  Oporto  declared  for  the  fugitive 
Duke  of  Saldanha.  On  April  29,  he  arrived  at 
Oporto.  The  movement  assumed  such  threatening 
proportions  that  Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  dismisBed 
Count  Thomar  de  Costa  Gabral,  and  made  Saldanha 
Prime  Minister. 

In  Portugal's  former  colonial  possessions  a  civil 
war,  no  less  wearing,  was  maintained.  On  October 
2,  G-eneral  TTrquiza  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  hav- 
ing  joined  forces  with  Brazil  and  Montevideo,  com- 
pelled  General  Oribe  to  capitulate  at  Montevideo. 
This  ended  the  nine  years'  investment  of  Monte- 
video. Later  in  the  year  General  TTrquiza  over- 
south  -^  ^ 

oonvu£*°  threw  General  Bosas  at  Montevideo  and  proclaimed 
'^'^  himself  military  dictator.  In  Chile,  about  the  same 
time  that  a  violent  earthquake  wrecked  more  than 
four  hundred  houses  at  Valparaiso,  a  military  in- 
surrection broke  out  under  Colonel  Ourriola.  In 
a  sharp  engagement  between  the  government  troops 
and  the  insurgents  Ourriola  with  three  hundred  of 
his  followers  was  killed.  The  insurrection  was  pro- 
longed by  General  Jos^  Maria  de  la  Cruz.  Between 
four  and  five  thousand  men  were  killed  in  the  des- 
ultory engagements  that  followed.  At  last  the  re- 
volt was  crushed  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  General 
Cruz  in  the  battle  of  Longamilla. 

In  China,  the  threatening  Taiping  rebellion  gath- 
ered force.  In  Siam,  the  unusual  spectacle  was  bo- 
neld  of  the  simultaneous  enthronement  of  two  kings 
as  rulers  of  that  country.  The  progress  of  modem 
civilization  was  attested  by  the  opening  of  a  steam 
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railway  in  Egypt  between  the  cities  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  in  Rasaia,  too,  a  straight  line  of  rail* 
road  was  laid  over  the  long  stretch  between  Stcxtflnioa 

^  of  rallwaj* 

Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  work  was  begun  on 
others  no  less  ambitious. 

The  fears  of  unpleasant  complications  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  by  reason  of  Cuban  filibus- 
tering expeditions,  were  allayed  by  a  general  pardon  AnMrioM 
extended  to  the  American  filibusters  on  the  partpMttoMd 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  On  August  11,  Lopez  had 
Inmled  with  more  filibusters  in  Cuba.  He  was  cap- 
tnred  shortly  after  his  landing  and  was  shot  The 
PHiiie  fate  was  shared  by  his  Cuban  followers. 
Only  to  the  American  adventurers  who  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  did  the  Spanish  Qucen*8  pardon 
a])ply.  An  event  of  joyful  interest  to  Americans 
was  the  victory  of  the  American  schooner-yacht 
'*  America"  over  all  her  English  competitors  in  the y^cht 
vacht  races  at  Cowes  on  October  22.  She  carried 
otr  the  trophy  of  an  international  cup,  which,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  America's  Cup,  was  destined 
to  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  English  racing  yachts 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  century.  Not  long  after 
this  the  visit  of  two  distinguished  Europeans  excited 
general  interest  in  America.  One  was  Lola  Montcz, 
thp  famous  Spani.sh  dancer,  whose  relations  with 
King  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  had  resulted  in  the  loss 
nf  his  crown.  The  other  was  Louis  Kossuth,  the  f ggfff 
Hungarian  patriot,  who  had  been  brought  from 
Kiigland  on  an  American  vessel.  Ilis  reception  in 
America  surjtassed  even  that  which  had  been  ac- 
corded to  him  in  England.     During  this  same  year 
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in  America  ocoarred  tlie  deaths  of  Audabon,  tha 
great  natnraliflt;  Gallaadet,  the  benefactor  o£  deaf- 
mutes,  and  James  Fenimoie  Oooper,  the  nerelut. 
Death  of  (^P^^  ^^  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersej,  the 
cS^Sr'^  BOQ  of  a  wealthy  father,  who  settled  on  the  ehores 
of  Lake  Otsego  in  New  York.  After  attending  Tale 
College  for  three  years,  Cooper  entered  the  United 
States  navy  as  a  common  sailor.  He  was  promoted 
after  some  time  to  the  rank  of  midshipman  and 
eyentaally  to  that  of  lieutenant.  On  his  marriage 
in  1811  he  left  the  service,  and  soon  began  his  career 
as  an  author.  His  first  novel,  ^^Precaution,"  was 
not  promising.  In  **The  Spy,'*  which  appeared  in 
1821,  he  gave  the  first  indications  of  his  peculiar 
originality.  It  made  Cooper's  reputation  as  an 
American  author.  The  knowledge  that  Cooper  had 
acquired  in  his  father's  estate  on  the  borden  of  the 
wilderness  and  later  on  the  sea  was  turned  to  ac- 
count in  his  many  tales  of  Indian  life  and  sea  stories, 
which  took  his  contemporaries  by  storm.  Most 
;x>oper'8    famous  among  them  are:  '^Deerslayer,*'  "The  Last 

>.K>vel8 

of  the  Mohicans,"  ''Pathfinder,"  "Pioneers,"  "Prai- 
rie," and  the  sea  tales  "The  Pilot"  and  "Bed 
Bover."     His    strictures    on    American    onstoma 

in  ''Homeward  Bound"  and  "Home  as  Found" 
Drought  upon  him  much  newspaper  abuse.  About 
the  time  of  Cooper's  death,  Francis  Parkman  pub- 
lished his  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiao,"  Longfellow 
his  "Golden  Legend,"  while  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
brought  out  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Oablea." 

In  England,  Alfred  Tennyson  had  been  seleoted 
as  the  worthiest  successor  of  William  Wordsworth 
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in  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate.    He  showed  his  ap 
preciation  of  the  honor  by  his  famooa  dedication  SSSu 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  *'The  Keepsake." 

Reroredf  beloved — 0  you  that  hold 

A  nobler  office  upon  earth 

TlmD  mnoM,  or  power  of  brain,  or  bMl 
Could  giro  the  warrior  linga  of  old, 

Victoria^— alnoe  your  Boyal  grac« 

To  ooe  of  lose  deiiort  allows 

Tills  laurel  greeDer  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  utter'd  nothing  base; 

And  nhould  your  greatness,  and  the  oaie 

Thai  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  time 

To  make  demand  of  modem  rhyme 
If  lught  of  aucieul  worth  be  there; 

Then — while  a  sweeter  musio  wakes. 

And  thro*  wild  March  tlie  throstle  oalU 

Wliero  all  about  your  palace  walla 
Tlui  sunlit  almood-bloMom  shakes^- 

Thko,  Madam,  this  poor  book  of  song; 

Fur  tho*  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 

In  vacant  chambers.  I  could  trust 
YfMir  kindness.     Msy  you  rule  us  long, 

Ami  Ic'sve  us  rulers  of  your  blood 

As  uoUe  till  the  latest  day  I 

May  children  of  our  children  say, 
**Siio  wrought  her  people  lasting  ysnA\ 

**Iler  court  was  pure;  her  life  sercue, 

God  gave  her  peace;  her  laud  reposed; 

A  thousand  dslms  to  rerercfice  dosed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen ; 

**And  Htatesmon  at  her  ooundl  met 

Whu  know  the  seasons  when  to  tabs 

OccanloD  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedocn  wider  yet 

"By  shaping  sooie  august  decree. 

Which  kept  her  throne  unsliaken 

Broad-based  upon  her  people*s  will, 
Aad  oompaas*d  by  the  inviolale  seSb** 
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Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  dftogfater  of  God- 
itSSJiS'  wia  and  wife  of  the  poet  Shelley,  died  duiag  tide 
^^^"^^  year.  She  wrote  some  half  doaeo  nofeb  and  alariea, 
the  best  of  whieh  was  ^^Frankensteini  or  the  Modem 
Prometheus."  The  weird  story ,  which  was  written 
in  1816  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  riralry  with  Shelley 
and  Byron,  achieved  great  popalarity.  This  was 
largely  by  reason  of  the  originality  of  the  author's 
conception  of  the  artificial  creation  of  a  human 
monster  which  came  to  torment  its  maker.  Mrs. 
SheIIey*8  last  book  was  an  acoonnt  of  rambles  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  She  also  brought  out  a  careful 
edition  of  her  husband's  complete  works. 

Joseph  M.  W.  Turner,  the  most  celebrated  Eng- 
lish artist  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  died  in  this 
oeath  of    same  year.     Born  in  1775,  he  displayed  his  artistic 
talents  at  an  early  age.     At  the  outset  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  he  achieved  a  national  reputation 
by  his  *' Battle  of  the  Nile,'*  bat  did  not  reach  the 
apotheosis  of  his  fame  until  Buskin  sang  his  praises. 
One  of  his  most  discussed  pictures  was  that  of  the 
^*Shive  Ship,"  which  has  in  turn  excited  the  most 
sciitliiug  ridicule  and  the  most  extravagant  admi- 
ration.    Thus  George  Inness,  the  American  artist, 
-The Slave  wr^te  of  him:  '•Turner's  'Slave  Ship*  is  the  most 
^         infernal  piece  of  clap-trap  ever  painted.    There  is 
nothing  in  it."    Thackeray  confessed  with  delight- 
ful frankness:  '*!  don't  know  whether  it  is  aablime 
or  ridiculous."    Mark  Twain,  the  American  humor- 
ist, has  voiced  both  of  these  views  at  oncCi  whereas 
Buskin  has  recorded: 
''I  believe  if  1  were  reduced  to  rest  Tumer^s 
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immortality  upon  itny  single  work,  1  shoulit  cbooBC 
'The  Slave  Ship.'  lu  daring  conception,  ideal  iu^'^^ 
the  highest  sense  of  tbe  word,  is  based  on  the  purest 
truth,  and  wrought  out  wilh  the  concentrated  knowl- 
edge of  a  life.  Its  color  is  abaolately  perfect,  not 
one  false  or  morbid  hue  in  any  part  or  line,  and  so 
modulated  that  every  arjuare  inch  of  i^anras  is  a  per- 
fect composition;  'n&  drawing  as  accurate  ae  fearless; 
the  ship  buoyant,  bemiiiig,  and  full  of  motion;  tta 
tones  as  true  as  ihi-y  are  wonderful;  and  the  whule 
picture  dedicated  to  the  most  sublime  of  Ruhj(*ctB 
and  impressions  (rompletiug  thux  tho  perfect  system 
of  all  truth,  whicli  we  have  shown  to  be  formed  bj 
Turner's  works) — tliu  power,  mnjesty,  and  doatbfal- 
ness  of  the  open,  deep,  illimitable  sea. " 

The  picture,  h:iviiig  lirst  been  iieqiiirod  by  Ras- 
kin, finally  went  trj  Amorica.  About  this  time  Tur- 
ner's canvases  bigan  to  command  fabulous  prices.  Sdhm 
"Van  Goyen  Locking  for  a  Subject,"  sold  in  1838 P""*" 
for  a  few  hundred  pounds,  was  resold  in  London 
thirty  years  later  for  2,510  guineas.  At  a  Turner 
sale  in  1878  hitherto  unsold  canvases  and  utitlnished 
sketches  brought  over  i73.000,  or  about  $fHS5,000. 
Over  a  hundred  of  Turner's  paintingfl  and  as  many 
sketches  and  drawings,  dating  from  1790  to  I860, 
are  DOW  in  the  National   Gallery  of  London. 

Id  France,  Marshal  Horace  Francois  Sebaetiaoi, 
one  of  the  favorites  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  diod  on  -^ 
July  21  at  PariB.     Sebastian!  was  a  Corsicun  like*"* 
Napoleon.     He  vas  identified  with  his  great  conn* 
tryman's  career  from  beginning  to  end.     A  soldier 
of   fortune,   like    his    illustrious   chief,    he   didtia* 
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gniahed  himaeU  ohiefly  bj  his  MaohiATelliMi  tal- 
ents for  diplom&oy.  It  was  he  who  ittimd  np 
Napoleoa'a  first  var  with  England  l^  bis  faunooa 
mission  to  the  East  to  lay  bare  England's  veak- 
□esB  in  that  quarter.  After  this,  Sebastiani's  name 
figured  in  many  confidential  miBUoaa.  By  his 
machicattons  at  Constantinople,  at  one  tioke  he 
embroiled  both  England  and  Bossia  with  Tarkajr, 
when  suoh  a  diversion  came  most  weloome  to 
Napoleon,  who  was  then  fighting  on  the  frontieT* 
y  of  Poland.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Sebaa- 
tiani  was  temporarily  intrusted  with  ^e  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  Paris.  His  conduct  at  this  time 
as  at  all  others  laid  him  open  to  charges  of  double 
dealing  and  treachery.  Kapoleon  showed  his  appre- 
ciation of  Sobastiani's  services  by  remembering  him 
in  bis  will.  The  famous  old  marshal's  death  gave 
to  Prince  Lonis  Napoleon  a.  welcome  opportonity  to 
recall  the  lost  glories  of  the  First  Empire.  A  still 
better  chance  was  presently  afforded.  For,  soon 
after  Sebaatiaui,  Miirshal  Soult  died  at  Chateau 
St.  Amans,  on  November  26,  in  his  eighty-seoood 
yenr.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  Marshal- 
General  of  France  served  to  recall  some  of  the 
brightest  glories  of  Napoleonic  daya.  Boni  in  1769 
at  St.  Amans-Ia-Bastide,  Kicolas  Jean  da  Dies 
Soult  joined  the  royal  army  of  France  st  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  served  as  a  sons-lientensnt  under 
Marshals  Luknor  and  Ustine,  and  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  soon  won  his  steps  and  was  at- 
tached as  adjutant-geneml  to  Marshal  Lefebrre's 
staff.     At;  a  brigadier-general  he  tamed  the  tide  ot 
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victory  at  the  battle  of  Fl areas.  After  tbis  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  oommand  of  a  division,  and  took  Sh^^ 
part  in  all  the  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  through 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  campaigns  waged  by  Ifass&na. 
In  a  sortie  from  Genoa  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Set 
at  liberty  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he  letorned 
to  France  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  was  made 
one  of  the  four  colonels  of  the  guard  of  the  con- 
suls. Kapoleon  Bonaparte,  though  by  no  means 
fond  of  Soult,  was  quick  to  detect  his  great  tal- 
ents as  a  soldier.  After  this  a  prominent  part  waa 
assigned  to  Soult  in  all  of  Napoleon's  campaigns. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  generals  selected  for 
the  new  rank  of  marshal  in  1801,  and  was  the  flrsl 
of  the  marshals  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  JJ^ 
a  peer  of  France.  In  1805,  Soult  led  the  main  eol- 
umn  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  gained  the  Aus- 
trian rear,  and  thus  brought  about  the  disastrous 
capitulation  of  Ulm.  On  the  field  of  Austerlits 
h(^  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  brilliant 
manoeuvre  which  decided  the  fate  of  that  battle. 
Ilis  share  in  the  battle  of  Jena  was  scarcely  lees 
distinguished.  After  this  victory,  Soult  defeated 
Kalkreuth,  captured  Magdeburg,  and  put  to  fiight 
BiQcher  and  Lestocq.  On  the  bloody  field  of 
Kylau,  Soult*8  ardor  helped  to  secure  the  sem- 
blance of  victory  for  France.  In  1806  he  waa 
sent  to  secure  the  French  conquest  of  Spain.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Manueesa  and  fought  tbe 
battle  at  Corufla  where  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his 
life.  The  English  army  having  fled,  Sonlt  <rrer- 
run  Qalicia  and  the  north  of  Portugal,  where  1m 
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Stormed  Oporto.  On  the  landing  of  Wellington 
loidSSr^  he  retreated  before  that  commander  into  Spain, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Talavera  once  more  drove 
the  Spaniards  and  English  before  him  into  Portugal. 
After  the  loss  of  Badajoz  and  Giudad  Bodrigo, 
Soult  was  recalled  to  aid  Napoleon  in  Germany 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Moscow.  He  was  the  Em- 
peror's chief-of-staS  in  the  battles  of  Luetzen  and 
Bautzen.  On  Wellington's  invasion  of  France, 
Soult  was  sent  against  him.  Marching  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  succeeded  in  inflict- 
ing great  losses  on  the  English.  His  attempts  ta 
secure  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian  having  failed, 
Soult  was  compelled  to  face  Wellington  on  the  soil 
of  France.  His  dispirited  troops  were  driven  back 
at  Toulouse,  where  he  held  his  ground  tenaciously 
until  the  allies  had  lost  5,000  men.     At  the  Peace 

Last 

Touioiwe  ^^  Paris  he  signed  a  separate  suspension  of  arms, 
and  was  rewarded  for  this  by  Louis  XV III.  with  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis  and  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry 
of  War,  but  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  declared 
for  Napoleon,  and  once  more  served  as  his  chief- 
of 'Staff  at  Waterloo.     On  his  return  from  exile  in 

Minister     ^^^^    ^^^   marshal's   baton   was   restored    to    him. 

^'  ^^^  Charles  X.  also  confirmed  him  in  his  rank  as  peer. 
Louis  Philippe  twice  made  him  Minister  of  War. 
At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1888,  Soult 
was  elected  to  represent  France.    When  he  retired 

M    haj     ^^^^  private  life,  nearly  ten  years  later,  the  King 

F?£no?^'  revived  for  him  the  ancient  dignity  of  Marshal- 
General  of  France. 
By  the  time  of  Marshal  Soult's  death,  the  storm 
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that  arose  over  Loaia  Napoleou^a  abrupt  remoyal 
of  Changamier  had  been  BuppresBod  with  a  firm 
hand.     The  majority  in  the  Aaaemblj  who  voted 
for  a  revision  of  the  Gonatitntion  was  found  to  bej^^,^ 
ninety-seven  leas  than  the  three-fourths  required,  2|j^S£l 
and  all  further  opposition  of  the  Assembly  against 
Louis  Nafxileon's  measures  was  denounced  as  fao- 
tious.     Maupas,    the  obsequious  Chief  of  Police, 
discovered  dangerous  plots  against  the  government 
and  against  the  person  of  the  President.     Fears  of ''^p^ 
possible  Napoleonic  aspirations  had  been  silenced 
by  Louis  Napoleon*8  energetic  protests.    lie  him- 
self stated  publicly:    *'They  think  that  I  wish  to 
revive  Napoleon.      What  could   I  revive  of   Na- 
poleon?   One  sole   thing — a  crime.      I   am   not  a 
genius — so   I   cannot   copy   Napoleon;    but   I    am 
an  honest  man — »o  1  will  imitate  Washington.     My  g^pK^i^ 
name,  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  will  be  inscribed  on ' 
two  pages  in  the  history  of  France.     On  the  first 
there  will  Ixj  critne  and  glory;  on  the  second  pro- 
priety and  honor.     And  the  second,  perhaps,  will 
be  worth  the  first.     Why?     Becouse,  if   Napoleon 
is  the  grcati-r,  Washington  is  a  better  man.     Be- 
tween the  guilty  hon>  nnd  the  goo<l  citizen  I  choose 
the  good  citizen.     Such  iA  my  amUition." 

Later,  afttir  a  caricaturist  had  br^en  imprisoned 
and  fined  for  depicting  Louis  B<»n:iparte  in  the  act 
of  shooting  at  the  French  Constitution  as  a  target, 
Morigny,  Minister  of  the  Inti-rior,  declared  in  the 
Council  Uiat  '*a  guardian  of  public  power  should  ajm* 
never  so  violate  the  law,  as  otherwise  he  would 
be — *'    **A  dishonest  man,"  interposed  President 


d*Etat 
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Napoleon.  Such  was  the  situation  on  the  eve  of 
December  2.  As  Victor  Hugo  put  it,  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  his  ** History  of  a  Grime":  ** People 
had  long  suspected  Louis  Bonaparte;  but  long  con- 
tinued suspicion  blunts  the  .intellect  and  it  wean 
itself  out  by  fruitles  alarms."  On  December  1,  the 
session  of  the  Assembly  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion on  municipal  law.  It  terminated  with  a  peace- 
ful tribunal  vote.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  held  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Elys^es.  During  that 
night,  Louis  Napoleon,  in  complicity  with  the  bas- 
tard princes,  De  Morny,  Valevsky,  Saint-Arnaud, 
The  Coup  Persigny,  Maupas  and  others,  having  made  sure 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops  on  duty, 
caused  the  arrest  before  daylight  of  all  the  leading 
Bepublicans.  It  was  alleged  afterward  that  Colonel 
Espinasse,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  the  Legislative  Palace,  received  100,000 
francs  and  the  promise  of  a  general's  rank  for  his 
part  in  the  affair. 

At  the  stroke  of  five  in  the  morning,  oolamns 
of  soldiery  filed  out  of  all  the  Paris  barracks  and 
occupied  the  commanding  positions  where  barri- 
cades had  been  thrown  up  in  former  times.  At 
the  same  time  a  score  of  detectives  in  dosed 
carriages  apprehended  the  leading  members  of  the 
Assembly.  Among  them  were  Cavaignac,  Chan- 
garnier,  Thiers,  Bedeau,  General  Lamorci&re,  the 
Acting-Secretary  of  War,  and  Gharras.  The  gov- 
ernment printing  establishment  and  all  the  news- 
paper offices  were  occupied  by  troops.  Soldiers 
were  placed  at  the  side  of  the  printers,  who  wer^ 
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then  ordered  to  set  ap  a  series  of  procUmatioiiB. 
Before  six  id  the  momiDg  bands  of  bill  stickers, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  posted  them  up  all  over 
Paris.  At  breakfast  time,  when  sixteen  deputies 
and  seventy-eight  citizens  had  been  arrested  and  »*i>*>twi 
were  held  secure,  the  Duke  of  Momj  reported  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  to  Louis  Napoleon  with 
the  two  words:  *' Boxed  up."  Louis  Napoleon 
hereupon  issued  the  following  decree  in  the  name 
of  the  French  People: 

"Article  L — ^The   National    Assembly   is  dis- 

BOlvefl.  NaSSeon'* 

'*II. — Universal  suffragfe  is  re-established.     The"'*^^*^ 
law  of  May  81  is  abrogated. 

**III. — The  French  Peo!)le  are  convoked  in  their 
electoral  districts  from  the  14th  December  to  the 
21st  December  following. 

'*IV. — The  State  of  Siege  is  decreed  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  tirst  Militarv  Division. 

'»V.— The  Council  of" State  is  disHolved. 

**VI. — ^Tlie  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

*'Given  at  the  Paluco  of  the  Elvsde,  2»1  December, 
1851.  •*Lorifl  Napoleon  lioNAPARTK. 

*'De  Mouny,  Minister  of  the  Interior." 

Together  with  this  tlecree  Louis  Napoleon  issued 
this  appeal  to  the  people: 

**Peekchmkn!  The  present  situation  can  last 
no  longer.  Every  day  which  pusses  enhances  theANspo. 
dangers  of  the  'country.  The  Assembly,  which  JSi** 
ou<;lit  to  he  the  firmest  sup(>ort  of  onler,  has  be- 
come a  focus  of  conspiracies.  The  patriotism  of 
three  hundred  of  it^  mcmber.4  has  been  uiiuhle  to 
check  its  fatal  tcndencie.-*.  Iii.-<tead  of  making'  laws 
in  the  public  interest  it  forces  arms  for  civil  wiir;  it 
attacks  the  power  which  I  hold  directly  from  the 
People,  it  encouniires  all  hud  passions,  it  comnro* 
mises  the  tranquillity  of  Prance;  I  have  dissolved 
ii,  and  I  constitute  the  whole  People  a  judge  b«- 
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tween  it  and  me.  The  men  who  have  ruined  two 
monarchies  wish  to  tie  my  hands  in  order  to  over- 
tlirow  the  Eepublic;  my  duty  is  to  frustrate  their 
treacherous  schemes,  to  maintain  the  Bepublic,  and 
to  save  the  Country  by  appealing  to  the  solemn 
judgment  of  France. 

**Such  is  my  firm  conviction.  If  you  share  it, 
declare  it  by  your  votes.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you 
prefer  a  government  without  strength,  Monarchical 
or  Bepublican,  borrowed  I  know  not  from  what  past, 
or  from  what  chimerical  future,  answer  in  the  negative. 

*'But  if  you  believe  that  the  cause  of  which  my 
name  is  the  symbol — that  is  to  say,  France  regener- 
ated by  the  Bevolution  of  '89,  and  organized  by  the 
Emperor,  is  to  be  still  your  own,  proclaim  it  by 
sanctioning  the  powers  wnich  I  ask  from  you. 

"Then  !Prance  and  Europe  will  be  preserved  from 
anarchy,  obstacles  will  be  removed,  rivalries  will 
bave  disappeared,  for  all  will  respect,  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  reople,  the  decree  of  Providence. 

"Given  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elys^e,  2d  December, 
1851.  Louis  Napol6on  Bonapabtb." 

The  During  the  same  day  the  Assembly  was  dissolved 

Second 

i>ecember  \^y  troops.  Attempts  at  public  protests  were  roughly 
suppressed.  A  few  barricades  were  thrown  up,  but 
the  crowds  were  quickly  dispersed,  and  those  agita- 
tors who  were  caught  were  hurried  oflf  to  prison. 
On  December  4,  the  troops  were  ordered  out  in 
force,  and  proceeded  to  clear  the  streets.  Nearly 
a  thousand  persons  were  shot  during  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  insurrection  was  stamped  out.  A 
few  days  later,  when  the  National  Assembly  tried 

Summary  "' 

executions  to  mcct  again,  a  hundred  and  eighty  members  were 
arrested.  Then  appeared  two  parallel  lists  of  names. 
One  contained  the  names  of  those  who  could  be 
counted  on  for  the  purposes  of  Prince  Napoleon. 
They  were  all  created  members  of  a  consultative 
committee^  which  was  to  sit  ''until  the  reorganiasa* 
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tioQ  of  the  legislative  party/*  The  other  lint  con- 
taiDed  the  names  of  those  who  were  proscribed  from 
French  terntory,  from  Algeria,  and  from  the  colo- 
nies '*for  the  sake  of  public  safety.*'  Among  them  p^ 
f  were  Victor  Hugo,  Thiers,  Baune,  Laboulaye,  Theo-'^"'**^ 
dore  Bac,  and  Lamarque.  Many  hundreds  of  com- 
promised Republicans  fled  before  they  were  pro- 
senhed.  Others  were  transported  across  the  borders 
without  any  publication  of  the  fact.  Still  others 
were  summarily  shot  in  the  barrack  courtyards. 

On  December  21,  the  result  of  the  so-called  popu- 
lar plebiscite  was  announced.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
been  elected  President  for  ten  years  by  an  alleged 
vote  of  7,473,431  uys  against  (>41,341  nays.  He 
was  clothed  with  monarchieul  power  and  was  author*  pMitdto 
izcd  to  issue  a  constiiution  for  France.  Outside  of 
France  the  re.-ults  of  tlie  coup  d'etat  were  received 
witli  equiiiiimity.  Pope  Pius  IX.  went  in  u  review 
held  by  General  Oemeau  in  Kr>me  and  be^fgcd  him 
U>  congratulate  Prince  IjOuis  Napoleon  for  hiri. 
L<»rd  Palmerston  in  London,  it  was  stated,  told  the 
French  Ambas^ailor  that  he  **entirely  approved  of  j*^i|[JJJJ 
what  had  been  done,  and  thought  the  Pre.mdent  of 
the  P'rench  fully  justitied."  The  Britisli  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris  was  instrueted  to  make  no  ehange  in  his 
relations  with  the  French  Government,  and  to  do 
nothing  that  might  wear  the  appearance  of  English 
interference.  It  appeared  that  Lonl  Palmerston  had 
once  more  acted  on  his  own  initiative.  lie  was  re- 
quested to  resign.  Before  long  the  dismissed  Min- 
ister had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  government 
how  formidable  an  advereary  he  could  be. 


^  BISTORT  OF  : 


1852 

ON  THE  flnt  daj  of  Janoaiy,  Louis  K^w- 
leoQ  was  reinstalled  as  FreudeQt  of  Fnt&oe 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The  day 
was  made  a  pablic  holiday.  On  New  Year's  Bve  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  had  congratulated  Prinoe  Napoleon 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  A  few  days  later 
some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  Prendent'a  op- 
ponents, among  them  Changamier  and  Lamorci&re, 
were  conducted  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  On  Janu- 
ary 10,  the  President  banished  eighty-three  merabets 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Some  six  hundred 
persona  who  had  been  arrested  for  reaisting  the  eot^ 
d'itat  at  the  same  time  were  taken  to  Havre  tot 
transportation  to  Cayenne.  On  January  14,  the 
Dew  constitution  was  made  public.  All  real  powen 
wore  vested  in  the  President.  He  had  the  initiative 
for  all  new  measures,  as  well  as  the  veto  on  delibera- 
tions of  both  Senate  and  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
Senators  were  to  be  appointed  by  him.  The  aes- 
sioDs  of  both  bodies  were  to  be  held  behind  eloaed 
doors.  The  impotence  of  the  legislatom  was  o&et 
by  their  prinoely  salaries.  Senators  were  to  leoeive 
80,000  franos  per  year,  while  the  DepntiM  drew 
half  that  sum.  The  actoal  BeMima  of  the  Lotps* 
lature  were  limited  to  three  yeara.    Tfaa  PmiuifaA 
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himself  was  to  draw  an  annual  salary  of  12,000,000 
francs.  The  money  for  these  expenditures  was 
raised  by  extraordinary  means.  A  decree  on  Jan- 
uary 22  confiscated  all  former  crown  lands  and  the 
estates  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans.  The  press  was 
(ragged  by  a  decree  prohibiting  the  publication  of 
any  newspaper  without  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment. AH  liberty  poles  were  chopped  down,  and 
the  motto  of  **Liberte,  Fraternity,  Egalit^,**  was  ta* 
booed.  On  February  29,  the  elections  for  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  were  held.  The  government  nomi- 
nated all  the  candidates,  and  practically  all  were 
elected.  Late  in  March,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon _^^^ 
opened  the  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif.  His  ad-o?Sd 
dress  throughout  was  couched  in  the  language  of  a 
monarch.  While  he  conceded  the  intention  of  the 
republican  reforms  to  be  harmless,  he  suggested  the 
possibility  that  he  might  be  called  upon  *'to  demand 
from  France  in  the  interest  of  peace  a  new  title,  by 
which  the  powers  that  have  been  conferred  upon  me 
may  he  confirmed  once  for  all."  A  Cabinet  was 
formed  of  the  President's  most  devoted  followers, 
uniier  the  nominal  leadership  of  Persigny.  One  of 
the  first  votes  of  the  Legislature,  after  fixing  the 
PreKident*8  salary,  was  a  grant  of  80,000,000  francs 
for  public  works  wherewith  to  occupy  the  laboring 
classes.  This  done,  the  President  made  a  triumphal 
tour  of  France.  The  government  ofiicials  saw  to 
it  that  he  received  a  magnificent  welcome  wherever 
he  appeared. 

In  the  neighboring  countries  the  progress  of  events 
in   Franoe  created    less    misgivings  than  had  the 
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doii^  of  the  Bepublic.  In  AuBtria,  Emperor  Frao* 
019  Joseph  further  andid  the  work  of  the  recent 
rerolntion  hj  his  total  abolition  of  the  rights  d 
trial  by  jury  on  January  15.  Shortly  afterward, 
Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg,  the  Prime  Minister, 
died  in  Vienna.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  Phi* 
lippe,  the  famoos  Prince  of  Sohwarzenberg  who 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Louise,  and  later  ted  the  allied  amuea  against  Na* 
poleon.  Tn  1848,  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  oom- 
manded  a  division  in  Italy.  Later  he  joined  Win* 
diachgrfitz  in  the  military  oocnpation  of  Jena,  and 
^MiD.  ^°o^  toolc  chai^  of  the  civil  administration  ctf  the 
empire,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  He 
was  sncceeded  by  Count  Buol  von  Schaaenstein. 

Tbronghoat  the  year  the  affairs  in  Germany  were 
tranquil.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  old  King  of 
Hanover,  &  tariff  union  was  established  with  Bnsaia, 
while  a  postal  and  telegraph  union  was  extended  to 
all  the  Qerman  States.  Early  in  the  year  the  King 
of  Prussia  revived  the  old  Ooanoil  of  State  as  it  was 
before  1848.  The  Constitution  underwent  new  modi- 
fications. In  May,  a  conference  of  the  great  Powers 
met  at  London  to  treat  of  certain  German  affairs. 
Ad  agreement  was  signed  practically  assuring  the 
independence  of  the  Swiss  district  of  Nenohitel, 
which  had  revolted  from  Pmssia  in  1848.  Three 
days  later,  on  May  8,  a  protocol  was  B^ned  ooncern- 
ing  the  Danish  saccessioo.  This  intrieate  problem 
continued  to  vex  the  souls  of  diplomats.  Iiord 
Palmerston,  when  interrogated  about  It,  buA  that 
there  were  only  three  personfl  who  andentood  the 
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Danish  saccession.  One  was  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Denmark,  the  second  was  God  Almighty,  and  the 
third  was  a  German  professor,  but  be  had  gone  mad. 
TV  bile  attempting  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  gucoeS' „h>^  ,^,.1^ 
sion  the  five  great  Powers  and  Sweden  signed  a' 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Daniah 
monarchy.  The  throne  was  granted  to  ChriatiaD 
of  Souderburg-Gldcksburg.  Christian,  Duke  of  Aa- 
giistenburg-Holstein,  consented  to  surrender  his 
rights  for  a  money  consideration.  The  treaty  waa 
not  recognized  by  the  German  Confederation,  but 
was  accepted  by  Hanover,  Saxony  and  Wurtem- 
berg.  In  June,  Germans  had  the  humiliating  ex- 
perience of  seeing  their  fleet,  the  formation  of  which 
was  undertaken  in  1848,  sold  at  public  auction.  AH 
aspirations  for  sea  power  bad  been  abandoned  by 
the  Bund.  In  July,  Prussia's  representative  at  the 
Bund  meetings,  Baron  Bismarck,  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  Austria.  Through  his  efforts  at  Vienna  the  Aus- 
trian  Government  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the 
German  Zollverein  and  to  sign  commercial  treaties. 
During  this  year  in  Germany,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Froebel,  the  German  educator,  died  at  Marienthal 
on  July  21,  in  his  seventieth  year.  After  an  unset- 
tied  and  aimless  youth,  he  started  teaching,  and'^'oebi* 
soon  developed  a  system  which  has  become  famous 
under  the  name  of  Kindergarten  (children's  garden). 
It  was  intended  to  convert  schooling  into  play, 
wiiich,  according  to  Froebel,  is  the  child's  most  seri* 
ous  business.  The  first  Kindergarten  waa  opened  in 
1840  at  Blankenburg,  Prussia.  Meeting  at  first  with 
little  encouragement,  it  gradually  gained  a  footing 
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in  most  oirilized  coactries.  Froebel  ma  largelj  as- 
siflted  in  the  propagation  of  his  ideas  by  the  BarcMeaa 
Marenhola-Buelow.  He  was  the  aathor  d  "Dio 
Menschenerziehung"  (Human  Education)  and  "Mut- 
ter und  Koselieder,"  a  boolc  of  uaneiy  aonga  and 
pictures  for  children. 

In  England,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Fftlmerstoa  left 
the  Foreign  Office  in  an  embarraBsing  positioD  aa  re- 
garded Louia  Napoleon's  government.  Other  em- 
barraasTnents  were  likewise  bequeathed.  Tbaa,  on 
January  10,  Lord  Palmeraton'a  succesBor,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, had  to  disavow  to  the  American  Minister  the 
act  of  the  British  man-of-war  "Empress,"  which  had 
fired  into  the  American  steamer  "Prometbeos." 
England  offered  an   apology  which   was  accepted. 

The  caustic  comments  of  the  English  press  on 
French  affairs,  together  with  the  free  ntteranow  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  other  French  exiles  on  English 
soil,  gave  great  offence  to  Louis  Napoleon.  Coant 
Yalevski's  diplomatic  protests  found  sapport  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords.  It  was  then  that  Alfred 
Tennyson,  andeterrcd  by  the  supposed  reserve  of 
"  his  Poet  Laureateship,  wrote  the  invective  lines 
entitled  "The  Third  of  February." 

About  the  same  time  Thackeray  brouj^t  oat 
hi^  "Ilistnry  of  Hftiiry  Esmond,"  a  masterpiece  ol 
English  hi!<torical  Qction.  Id  the  dedication  to  Lord 
Ashburton,  Thackeray  tiius  announced  his  depart* 
are  for  America.  "My  volume  will  reaoh  you 
when  the  author  is  on  his  voyage  to  a  oonntry 
where  yonr  name  is  as  well  known  as  here." 

In  South  Africa,  at  the  Sand  Biver  OoDTenti<« 
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on  January  17,  the  Brifcbh  ▼irtoally  accepted  the 
independence  of  the  TransTaaL  lo  the  meanwhile  ^SSrSind^ 
the  fifth  war  with  the  Kaffira  was  b^^gim  bj  SirraSwBiStd 
George  Oathoart.  Incidentally  a  cmihing  defeat 
was  inflicted  on  the  Basatoe  at  Gaerea.  Towaid 
tbe  close  of  the  year  the  sitaation  grew  so  alanm^g 
that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  by  the  GoTemor  of 
Cape  Colony.  All  inhabitants  were  bidden  to  the 
frontier  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies. 

In  China,  the  Taiping  rebellion  grew  erer  mora 
thr^tening.  Early  in  the  year  IHen  Wang  decided 
to  march  oat  of  Kmaysi  to  invade  the  vast  nn> 
touched  provinces  of  Central  China.  He  averred 
that  he  had  **the  divine  commission  to  possess  the 
Empire  as  its  true  sovereign.'*  The  rabek  now  be- 
came known  as  Taipings,  after  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Kwangsi  province.  Tien  Wang  began  his  north- 
ern  march  in  April.  Irritated  by  the  condact  ofoT 
Tien  Wang's  lieutenants,  the  Triads  took  a  secret 
departure  and  made  peace  with  the  Imperialisla. 
Their  secession  put  an  end  to  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking Canton  which  Tien  Wang  had  cherished, 
an  1  he  made  an  assault  on  Kweisling.  The  Im* 
perial  Commissioners  at  that  place  having  beaten 
them  back  failed  to  pursue  and  conqner  themi  and 
they  advanced  unopposed  across  the  vast  provinoo 
of  Hoonan.  At  Changsha  they  encoantered  stroqg 
resistance.  After  a  siege  of  eighty  days  they  aban* 
doned  the  attack  and  marched  northward.  Thegr 
captured  Yoochow,  which  was  an  important  ar- 
senal, and  soon  afterward  Hankow,  llanohoqg  and 

IIow-Kong  were  taken. 

ZlZth  Onitiirj— ToL 
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lu  tLe  Argentine  Bepablic,  the  oItII  war  and  its 
CODBeqaent  npbeavals  were  continued.  On  Febra- 
ary  8,  General  Urqtiiza,  commanding  the  combined 
army  of  Entre  Kios  and  Brazil,  defeated  Q«n- 
eral  Rosaa  at  Monte  Gazeros,  "the  gate  of  BaenoB 
Ayres."  The  city  capitulated  and  the  civil  war 
seemed  ended.  Urqniza  announced  himself  as  pro- 
south        visional  dictator.    On  Uav  SI,  he  was  elected  Frori- 

Amarioan 

•trugBtoB  sional  President,  while  Vincente  Lopez  was  elected 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  One  month  later,  Ur- 
quiza,  having  won  over  the  army  by  a  sadden  coup 
d'itai,  seized  the  reins  of  government  as  dictator. 
Hia  first  measure  was  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Paraguay.  In  September,  Drqaiza'a  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  political  and  commercial  pre- 
eminence of  Buenos  Ayres  produced  another  revolt. 
On  September  11,  the  people  of  Buenos  Ajres,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Bartholomay  Mitre,  seceded 
from  the  confederacy.  Urquiza  was  compelled  to 
leave  Buenoa  Ayres  and  proceeded  to  Santa  F^ 
where  he  was  acknowledged  as  President  by  the 
thirteen  other  provinces.  They  bound  themselves 
by  a  treaty  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  all 
rivoi-s  Bowing  into  the  La  Plata.  On  November 
20,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  met  at  Santa 
Fe  nnJ  invested  Urquiza  with  foil  powers  to  sap- 
press  tiie  revolution  in  Buenos  Ayrea.  Urqaisa'i 
lilocka^lc  of  the  city  by  sea  led  to  another  rerolu- 
tioii  within  the  walls  of  Buenos  Ayres.  General 
Piiitos  assumed  charge  and  Urquiza  withdrew. 

N  icholas  Yasilievitch  Gogol  died  on  March  1  at 
M'Hcow.     Born  in  1810,  at  Soroczince,  in  the  dis- 
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trict  of  FoltoTft,  he  begao  his  career  as  a  writer  with 
poema  and  a  metrical  tragedy,  written  in  the  dialect  S^^ 
of  Little  Boaaia.    To  this  period  belonga  hia  ballad 
**Two  Viahea."     After  travelling  in  Germany,  he 
was  called  to  a  professorship  at  the  patriotic  inati- 
tute  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  wrote  his  famons 
prose  romances  in   Greater  Russian   dialect     His 
*'£vening8  at  a  Form'*  admitted  him  to  the  literary 
circles  of  the  capital  and  brought  him  the  friendship 
of  his  fellow  poet,  Pushkin.     He  wrote  a  series  of 
short  stories,  treating  of  life  in  the  Russian  prov- 
inces, and  among  the  middle  class,  which  were  aub- 
aequently  published  in  the  collection  of  four  vol- 
umes, entitled  *'Mirgorod."    In  18S8,  Gogol  brought 
out  hia  satirical  comedy,  ''The  Commissioner,**  in 
which   he  laid   bare   the    all-])ervading  corruption 
of   Russian   official    life.     After  prolonged   travels 
through    Germany,    France,    Italy   and    Palestine, 
Gogol  returned  to  Russia  and  settled  near  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    He  wrote  more  short  stories  and  descrip- 
tion.s  of  travel,  and  finally  puhlisho<l  the  incomplett'..^  _^ 
satirical  novel,  **Dea(l  Souls,'*  which  is  the  best  of  *»**'•'' 
his  works.     In  this  novel  he  handled  Riuisian  life 
fearlessly,    with   satirical   comments   on    the   weak 
|)oints  of   Russian   society.      It  is  alated    that   he 
finished    the  storv   before   his  death,   but   burned 
the  manuscript.     When  he  diefl  he  was  acknowl- 
edger] as  the  best  writer  of  satirical  prose  in  Russia. 
On  February  20,  Lord  Palmenton  was  enabled 
to  make  his  former  eolleaguoa  in  the  Cabinet  feel 
his  power.    Owing  to  general  vague  apprehensions 
that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  might  revive  his  illua- 
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trious  namesake's  projects  against  England,  a  cry 
had  arisen  for  the  strengthening  of  the  national  de- 
fences. To  satisfy  this  demand,  Lord  John  Bussell 
brought  in  a  local  militia  bill.  Lord  Palmerston 
promptly  moved  an  amendment  for  a  general  volun- 
teer force  instead  of  local  militia,  thus  totally  alter- 
ing the  nature  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  was 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes.  Lord  John 
Russell's  Ministry  thereupon  resigned,  and  the  Earl 
of  Derby  vas  called  in.  The  moat  conspicnoua 
member  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
who  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Exchequer.  Disraeli 
by  this  time  had  already  achieved  popolarity  as 
an  author.  Some  idea  of  bis  personality  may  be 
gathered  from  a  contemporary's  descripUon  of  his 
outward  appearance  in  those  days: 

"Usually  he  wore  a  slate-colored  velvet  ooat  lined 
with  satin,  purple  trousers  with  a  gold  band  down 
the  outside  seam,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  long  lace 
rufBes  falling  down  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  white 
gloves  with  brilliant  rings  outside  them,  and  long 
black  ringlets  rippling  down  over  bis  shoulders. 
When  he  rose  in  the  House,  he  wore  a  bottle-green 
frock  coat,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  collarleas,  and 
a  needless  display  of  gold  chains." 

The  new  Ministry  was  so  distinctly  proteotioiuBt 
tbat  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Le^ue  was  reorganized  to 
resume  the  agitation  for  free  trade.  Soon  the  per- 
ennial troubles  with  America  about  the  fisheries  of 
Newfoundland  broke  out  afresh.  The  new  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  insisted  upon  ft 
■irict  fulfilmeut  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the 
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convention  of  1818.  Armed  vessela  were  Bwot  to 
the  coast  of  British  Nortb  America.  The  Dnitedn; 
States  likewise  sent  u.  war  steamer  to  the  disputed 
fiBhiog-gTonnda.  Many  veaselB  were  boarded  (or 
information,  bat  boih  sides  abstained  from  giving 
eerions  grounds  for  complaint. 

In  the  United  Stnti^H,  thv  Wliigs,  eneonraf^  by 
their  success  with  Tuylor,  put  forth  another  military 
officer,  Qeneral  &<.'ott,  iis  ibeir  Preeiilentia]  caodi- 
date.  At  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in  Jtioe, 
WebBter,  Fillmorr  w\A  Sot>lt  were  pnt  in  nomina- 
tion. Fifty-two  bnllots  were  cast  before  Scott  wu 
nominated.  The  caiuiidntefi  before  the  Demooratie 
Convention  in  Bultiniore  were  Buchanan,  Caw, 
Marcy  and  Doaglu8.  Franklin  Pierce  wan  ohotien 
after  more  than  frrty  ballots.  The  Free  DemocraU 
selected  John  P.  Ilale  and  Julian  of  Indiana. 
Pierce  carried  twi>nty-wven  States,  to  Soott'l' 
four,   receiving  ST^l   votes  to  Scott's  4S. 

Henry  Clay  dii-'l  iii  June.  He  won  a  caodidale 
for  the  Presidency  ihroetimea.  Few  Amwicaiw  have 
been  more  idolized  than  he.  His  great  anceaos 
was  largely  due.  to  his  manner,  which  captivated  in 
opponents  as  well  aA  friends.  In  will  and  fine 
sense  of  honor  h'.'  was  a«  Rrm  and  lofty  a>  Jaok- 
Bon  or  Jefferson,  lie  it  was  who  said  that  he  would 
"rather  be  right  ihun  Pre«ident."  His  death  w»a 
followed  in  October  by  that  of  his  great  rival, 
Daniel  Webster.  Thi.n  great  American  orulor  wasS^ 
bom  in  1782,  the  son  of  a  New  England  farmer. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College,  and 
began   the   study   vl   law.     While  rcadiag    Vatle), 
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HoDteaqnieu,  and  Blackstone,  he  eked  oat  a  hum- 
ble iDCome  as  a  school  teacher.  He  became  asaooi- 
ated  with  Christopher  Gore,  a  noted  lawjer  of  those 
days  in  Boston,  and  presently  acquired  a  reputation 
as  an  orator.  An  address  delivered  at  Fryebn^  in 
1802  furnished  the  model  for  his  great  Concord 
speech  four  years  later.  As  a  result  of  the 
speeches  in  opposition  to  Jefferson's  and  Madi- 
son's  embargo  policy  against  England,  Daniel 
Webster  was  elected  by  the  Federalista  of  Kew 
Hampshire  to  represent  them  in  the  Thirteenth 
Congress.  Henceforth  Webster's  stirring  addresses 
were  delivered  in  the  national  forum  of  the  United 
States.  Pitted  against  such  distinguished  speakers 
as  Calhoun  and  Henry  Clay,  he  gradually  came  to 
'°  be  acknowledged  the  foremost  orator  of  America. 
He  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  when  he 
died.  His  most  lasting  achierement,  perhaps,  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  famous  Webster- Ashburton 
treaty  with  England,  settling  the  boundaries  between 
British  North  America  and  the  United  States. 

Shortly  before  Webster's  death  another  orator  of 
world-wide  reputation  was  heard,  at  Washington. 
This  was  Louis  Kossntb,  the  Hungarian  exile.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  banquet  tendered  to  him  by  the 
American  Congress  early  in  the  year,  Kossuth  de- 
livered the  famous  speech  in  which  he  compared 
the  Boman  Senate  of  antiquity  to  that  of  the  Not 
World. 

Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  great  English  tragedian, 
died  in  America  while  returning  from  a  luoratira 
tour  to  California     Booth  made  his  debut  at  Oorent 
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Garden  Theatre  in  London  in  1814  as  Richard  III. 
HiB  personal  reaemblanoe  to  the  hanohbacked  tyrant  bSSSS 
conformed  so  well  to  the  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  ^'^'^ 
his  personification  of  the  character  was  in  other  re- 
spects so  striking,  that  he  eclipsed  Edmund  KeaUi 
then  acting  at  Drurj  Lane.  The  riyalry  of  the  two 
actors  grew  so  intense  that  Booth  was  driyen  from 
the  stage  by  a  serious  theatrical  riot.  In  1821,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  again 
as  Richard  III.,  and  was  received  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  he  settled  permanently  at  Baltimore. 
From  here  he  made  professional  excursions  to  other 
American  cities.  Among  his  most  familiar  persona- 
tions were  lago,  Hamlet,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  Over  his  audi- 
ences he  ever  exercised  a  wonderful  power.  On  his 
death  he  left  two  sons,  both  actors  like  himself,  and 
both  destined  to  make  their  mark  in  life. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  ex- 
cited as  much  attention  in  America  as  it  did  in  Eng-]^!|J|^^ 
land.  Born  at  Dublin  in  1779,  Tom  Moore,  as  he 
was  usually  called,  wrote  verses  in  early  youth. 
Like  Pope,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lisped  in  num- 
bers. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  a  contributor 
•o  the  ''Anthologia  Ilibernica.*'  After  graduating 
at  Trinity  College  he  came  to  London,  and  there 
dedicated  his  translation  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon 
to  the  Prince  Regent.  He  became  a  favorite  of  fash- 
ionable society.  Among  his  patrons  were  the  Earl 
of  Moira,  Lord  Holland,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
and  other  noblemen  of  the  Whig  party.  He  obtained 
the  appointment  of  R(*gistrar  to  the  Admiralty  ia 
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Bermuda,  but  ou  arriving  there  hired  a  depvtj  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  and  went  on  a  toar 
to  America.    Like  some  other  famous  traYeUen»  be 

ifoore*B     ooQceiyed  a  poor  opinion  ot  the  Amerioan  people. 

Am.^^  In  commemoration  of  his  trip,  Moore  brought  out 
''Epistles,  Odes  and  other  Poeme,"  containing  many 
defamatory  verses  on  America.  One  scurrilooa 
t stanza  read: 

The  patriot,  fresh  from  Freedom's  oooncils  oome^ 
Now  pleased  retires  to  Issh  his  sUives  at  home; 
Or  woo,  perhaps,  some  black  Aspasia's  charms^ 
And  dream  of  freedom  in  his  bondmaid's  arms. 

In  a  footnote  Moore  was  careful  to  exphun  that 
this  allusion  was  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  poems  were  roughly 
handled  by  the  ''Edinburgh  Beview.**  This  led  to 
a  duel  between  Moore  and  JefErey — a  bloodless  en- 
counter,  which  resulted  in  a  life-long  friendship  be« 
tween  the  two  men.  The  same  afEair  produced  a  quar- 
rel and  Moore's  subsequent  friendship  with  Byroo. 
Throughout  this  time  Moore  brought  out  his  charm- 

]|gg^,,  ing  *' Irish  Melodies,'*  the  most  popular  of  all  hie 
productions.  Messrs.  Longwin,  the  publishers, 
agreed  to  give  him  £8,000  for  a  long  poem  on  an 
oriental  subject.  Moore  retired  to  the  banks  of 
the  Dofe,  surrounded  himself  with  oriental  bookSi 

**LaUa  and  in  three  years  produced  ^'Lalla  Bookh.'*  The 
success  of  this  work  was  beyond  the  expeotatioDB 
of  the  publishers.  After  achicTing  this  triumph, 
Moore  travelled  abroad  in  the  company  of  the 
wealthy  poet  Rogers,  and  later  of  Lord  Johm  Bus- 
sell.    At  Venice  he  visited  Lord  Byron.    The  afEaaai 
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of  hiB  office  in  Bermuda  next  called  him  there,  after 
which  he  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  hia 
famous  "Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance."  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  settled  at  Bow-wood  near  Will- 
shire,  the  seat  of  his  life-long  friend.  Lord  Lana- 
downe.  There  he  spent  his  declining  years  and 
died  in  dotage. 

Tom  Moore,  while  a  very  popular  poet,  produced 
few  poems  of  lasting  quality.  Most  characteristic  of 
Moore,  perhaps,  are  his  lightest  verses,  such  as  "The 
Time  I  Lost  in  Wooing,"  the  melodious  linos  "Oft, 
in  the  Stilly  Night,"  or  the  famous  Irish  apostrophe: 

Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  I  Id  darkiioss  I  found  thoe. 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o*er  Uiee  long,  Bmor  My 

When  proudljr,  mjr  own  Inland  Harp,  I  unbound  thee,  Coiiatrj** 

And  ga?o  all  thy  chordu  to  light,  freedom,  and  Hongl 

The  warm  laj  of  lore  and  tlio  light  note  of  gladness 

Ilare  waken *d  thy  fondest,  thjr  lirdicst  thrill; 
But,  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  tlio  deep  sigh  of  sadness. 

That  eT*n  in  Uijr  mirth  it  will  stoal  from  tliee  still. 

Dear  Harp  of  mj  Country !  farowcU  to  thy  numbers, 
This  sweet  wreath  of  song  is  the  last  we  sliall  twine  I 

Go.  sleep  witli  tlie  sunshine  of  Fame  on  thy  shirobert. 
Till  toucird  by  some  hand  less  unworthy  than  mine; 

If  the  pulse  of  tlio  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover, 

Hato  throbb*d  at  our  lay,  *t2s  Uiy  glory  alone; 
I  WHS  but  ss  the  wind,  pniising  lioedlossly  orcr. 

And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  wak*d  was  thine  own. 

The  death  of  Wellington,  on  September  14,  was |^,|, ^ 
felt  as  a  national  loss  in  England.  The  Iron  Duke 
died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  having  grown  more 
and  more  infirm  in  his  last  few  years.  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  or  Wesley,  as  the  name  was  originally  writ- 
ten, singularly  enough  received  his  first  military 
education   in  France,  under    the  direction   of  Pi- 
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gnorel,  the  celebrated  engineer.  He  aaw  Us  firat 
Mciive  service  with  the  Duke  of  York's  disastroos 
expedition  to  the  Ketherlands  in  1791.  Thtee  he 
gained  his  colonelcy.  After  his  tnuMfer  to  India 
h»  serred  ander  his  elder  brother,  Maxqois  Welles- 
ley,  and  gained  the  brilliant  yietorieB  at  Assaye  and 
of  Argaum.  On  bis  retom  from  India  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Ireland,  and  there  established 
weiiesiey's  the  Celebrated  police  force  which  later  served  as  a 
model  for  that  of  London.  In  1807,  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  after  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  to  Portugal,  where 
he  won  the  battles  of  Bolica,  Yimiera,  the  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Douro,  and  the  hard-fought  field  of 
Talavera.  The  battle  of  Busaco,  the  storming  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  victories  of  Sala- 
manca and  Yittoria,  followed,  and  the  Viscount 
successively  became  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Welling- 
ton, and  a  grant  from  Parliament  subsequently 
placed  him  in  possession  of  the  domain  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye.  The  capture  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  passes 
of  the  Pyrenees,  enabled  him  to  plant  the  British 
ensign  on  French  ground. 

The  concluding  triumphs  of  Orthes  and  Toulouse 
were  succeeded  by  the  general  peace  and  by  bis 
own  promotion  to  a  dukedom,  the  baton  of  a  field- 
marshal  having  previously  been  conferred  upon  liini 
for  his  victory  at  Salamanca.  In  1814,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Franeei 
and  proceeded  in  that  capacity  to  the  Ooagress  of 
Vienna.     While  there,  the  return  of  Napoleon 
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Elba  once  more  called  him  to  the  field;  and  on 
June  18,  1816,  he  gained  his  greatest  triumph  at 
Waterioo.  After  this  Wellington  served  his  coan- 
try  in  the  capacity  of  a  diplomat,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  army.  Prime  Minister,  and  again  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army.  A  public  fu- 
neral was  of  course  decreed.  William  Gladstone  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration  in  Parliament.  In  the 
procession  that  followed  Wellington's  bier,  British  w^ok^ 
soldiers  of  every  arm  and  of  every  regiment  of  the  "*•"** 
service  for  the  first  time  marched  together.  From 
GroBvenor  Gate  to  St.  Paurs  Cathedral  there  was 
not  a  foot  of  unoccupied  ground.  An  unbroken 
silence  was  maintained  as  the  procession  moved 
slowly  by  to  the  mausoleum  where  the  remains 
of  England's  great  warrior  were  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Nelson.  Alfred  Tennyson 
recited  his  famous  ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke 
cf  Wellington: 

Bury  Uio  Great  Duko  ^    Tmmjwom\ 

With  ail  onipiro*!!  lamentation. 

Let  uii  burjr  the  Uroat  Duko 

To  the  uoine  of  the  mourning  of  a  migfity  luition, 

llouniing  when  their  leadvm  fall, 

Wiirrion*  carry  the  warriur'a  |niU, 

And  Horrow  durkenii  hamlet  and  lialL 


Lntd  tjut  the  pageant:   Had  and  alow, 

Ad  tltH  nn  universal  woe. 

Lot  the  lon^.  long  prcxviwion  fru. 

And  let  tlie  norrowin^  rrowd  about  it  (rtow, 

And  let  tlio  mournful  martial  mus:c  blow ; 

The  last  groat  Kngliahman  is  low. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  November.  The 
result  of  the  elections  left  the  government  in  as 
hopeless  a  minority  as  before.    An  elaborate  ey«- 
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tern  of  flDance  brought  forward  by  Disraeli  was 
rudely  handled  by  Gladstone.  The  debate  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  ever  heard  in  Parliament.  The  ex- 
citement on  both  sides  was  intense.  Disraeli,  ani- 
mated by  the  power  of  desperation,  was  in  a  mood 
andGtad-  neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.    He  assailed 

•tone 

Sir  Charles  Wood,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  a  vehemence  which  more  than  once 
went  to  the  very  limits  of  Parliamentary  decorum. 
The  House  had  not  heard  the  concluding  word  of 
Disraeli's  bitter  and  impassioned  speech,  when  Glad- 
stone leaped  to  his  feet  to  answer  him.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  defeated.  Disraeli  took  his  defeat  with 
characteristic  composure.  The  morning  was  cold 
and  wet.  ^'It  will  be  an  unpleasant  day  for  going 
to  Osborne,"  he  quietly  remarked  to  a  friend  as 
they  went  down  Westminster  Hall  together  and 
looked  out  into  the  dreary  street.  That  day,  at 
Osborne,  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  was  ao- 
Qppted  by  the  Queen. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  formed  a  new  Ministry  in- 

New 

ML^^r  eluding  Lord  John  Bussell  as  Foreign  Secretary; 
Lord  Palmerston,  Home  Secretary;  Earl  Granville, 
President  of  the  Council;  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  the  his- 
torian, was  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  without  holding  any  office.  It  was  another 
Ministry  of  all  the  talents.  Becent  events  in  France 
demanded  instant  attention,  the  more  so  since  the 
municipal  council  of  London  had  taken  upon  itself 
to  send  an  address  of  congratulation  to  Louis  Napo- 
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leon  upon  his  assumptioD  of  the  empire.    In  the  end 
the  British  Government  took  the  same  course. 

In  Paris,  the  Senate  had  been  reconvened  to  con- 
sider the  reinstitution  of  the  empire.  Within  three i^^^, 
days  a  aenatus  consuUum  was  ready  recommending  SeiKSSio 
the  desired  change  to  another  plebiscite.  Every  one 
of  the  Senators,  so  the  Parisians  suggested,  hod 
80,000  francs'  worth  of  reasons  for  advocating  the 
change.  The  formality  of  a  plebiscite  was  accom- 
plished by  November  21.  The  government  func- 
tionaries reported  7,854|180  yeaa  against  253,146 
nays.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  coup  d'itai  of  the 
previoos  year,  Louis  Napoleon  took  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III.,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  nation,  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  title 
was  made  hereditary.  In  vain  did  the  Count  of 
Chambonl  voice  the  protest  of  the  Boyalista,  and 
Victor  Ilago,  in  his  exile  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  Kmpira 
that  of  the  Republicans.  France  was  once  more 
under  imperial  rule,  and  seemed  content  to  remain 
so.  About  this  time  the  groat  Credit  Mobilier  was 
established  as  a  joint-stock  company  by  Isaac  and 
fimile  Pereirc. 

Outside  of  Prance,  Louis  Napoleon's  second  coup 
ditai  created  little  stir.  Only  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Rnssia  refused  to  recognize  Louis  Niipoloon  ai« 
a  full-fledged  monarch.  An  ecclesiastical  dispute  uiebro 
concerning  the  guanlianship  of  the  holy  places  in 
PaloHtine  threatened  to  make  trouble  between 
France  and  Bussia.  In  the  end  the  Sultan  was 
pravaileil  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  confirming  the 
aole  cu.stody  of  the  Iloly  Sepnlchre  to  the  French. 
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N  JANUABY  80,  Louis  Napoleon  ^mamed 
Eugenie  Marie  de  MoDtijo  de  Oozman,  a 
Spanish  beaaty.  Baised  to  the  rank  of 
1^^  Empress,  this  ambitions  lady  at  onee  became 
a  leader  of  fashion.  The  Czar  of  Russia,  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  finally  consented  to  acknowledge  Napoleon 
III.  as  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Great  Britain 
followed.  Strengthened  by  this  outward  recogni- 
tion,  Louis  Napoleon  deemed  it  safe  to  extend  an 
amnesty  to  some  4,600  political  prisoners  and  Be- 
publican  exiles.  On  February  5,  however,  General 
Saint-Priest,  with  many  other  Boyalists,  was  se* 
cretly  arrested  on  charges  of  communicating  with 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  of  sending  false  news 
to  foreign  newspapers.  Not  long  afterward  a  bill 
was  passed  restoring  capital  punishment  for  at- 
tempts to  subvert  the  imperial  government  and 
for  plots  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.  On  the 
recognition  of  the  Empire  by  Great  Britain,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  English  Government  for  a  sur- 
render of  the  Great  Napoleon's  last  testament  The 
request  was  granted.  Louis  Napoleon  thereupon  un- 
dertook to  carry  out  his  famous  uncle's  beqaestB. 
Under  the  stress  of   adversity,  the  two  branches 
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of  the  Boarbon  family  beoama  reconciled  to  each 
other.    The  Dake  de  Memoara,  on  behalf  of  the 

PVviMSll 

Hoose  of  Orleans,  made  his  peace  with  the  Oomte^rauite^ 
de  Chambord.     Henceforth,  the  Coant  of  Paris  was 
recognised  by  the  Royalists  of  France  as  the  right- 
ful pretender  to  the  crown. 

In  Germany,  reoetionary  measures  of  repression 
ware  still  in  order.  An  alleged  democratic  con- 
spiracy was  unearthed  at  Berlin  in  March,  and  an- 
other in  April.  In  Baden,  Georg  Gervinus,  the 
historian,  on  charges  of  high  treason  for  writing 
his  ^^Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Oentury,"  was  sentenced  to  ten  months*  imprison- ^^^^^^^ 
ment,  and  his  book  was  ordered  to  be  burned.  ****  ***■* 
The  sentence  of  imprisonment,  howeyer,  was  not 
executed.  On  April  28,  Ludwig  Tieck,  the  great 
German  Shakespearian  scholar  and  romantic  poet, 
died  at  Berlin.  Born  in  1778  at  Berlin,  he  entered 
into  literary  activity  at  the  opening  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  joined  the  enlightened  circle 
of  Weimar.  There  he  issued  his  great  collection  nntti 
of  German  medieyal  romances,  and  of  the  works  of 
the  Minnesingers.  It  was  he  who  drew  Goethe 
into  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  who  persuaded 
Henry  Steilens,  the  Norwegian  philosopher,  to  try 
his  hand  at  purely  literary  productions.  Together 
with  Schlegel  he  was  the  greatest  German  expo- 
nent of  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  Italy,  likewise,  severe  measures  of  reaction 
ware  inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  gorammeats  of 
Austria,  Naples  and  some  of  the  petty  prinaipalitiea. 
In  Tuscany,  the  reading  of  the  Bibia  was  prohibited. 
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In  Febraary,  a  revolt  at  Milan,  instigated  by  Mas* 
zini,  was  ratblesslj  put  down.  A  few  months  later 
a  revolationary  plot  was  revealed  at  Borne.  Some 
jj^^^^jy^^  hundred  and  fifty  conspirators  were  thrown  into 
iniuiy  prison.  As  heretofore,  Garibaldi  figured  in  these 
movements.  In  Sardinia  alone,  under  the  enlight- 
ened Ministry  of  Count  Cavour,  the  liberal  move- 
ment for  united  Italy  was  encouraged.  The  Pope's 
hostile  attitude  was  resented  by  the  passage  of  anti- 
clerical measures  in  Sardinia.  Thus  at  first  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  was  abolished,  and  later  bills 
were  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  convents  and 
for  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  all  State  support  from 
the  clergy. 

In  October,  while  the  conspiracy  trials  were  still 
in  full  prosecution  at  Milan,  Tommaso  Grossi,  the 
Italian  romantic  poet,  died  in  that  city.  Orossi  was 
born  at  Belland,  on  Lake  Como,  in  1791,  and  at  an 
early  age  won  distinction  by  a  patriotic  satire  against 
aSSSf**"  Austrian  rule  in  northern  Italy.  In  1817  he  pub- 
lished '*La  Fuggitiva,"  a  love  story  of  the  French 
wars,  which  found  great  favor.  Inspired  by  his  in- 
tercourse with  Manzoni,  a  few  years  later  he  wrote 
"Ildegonda,"  a  romantic  poem  treating  of  the  times 
of  chivalry  and  cloister  life.  This  poem  won  a  great 
success.  Less  happy  was  his  attempt  to  rival  Tasso 
with  an  epic  poem  in  fifteen  cantos  on  the  Crusades* 
Among  his  prose  tales,  the  most  lasting  in  interest 
are  the  historical  novel  ^*  Marco  Yisconti"  and  the 
idyl  ''Ulrico  e  Lida."  Of  his  lyric  songs,  *'La  Bon- 
diella''  achieved  the  greatest  popularity. 
Gustavo  Courbet,  the  French  originator  of  reaUsm 
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in  paintiDgi  the  author  of  **Iie  Beau  c*est  le  Laid^*' 
the  man  who  elaimed  that  ail  aearoh  for  the  beauti-  coSSS 
f nl  or  ideality  in  art  was  a  groea  error,  this  year  ex- 
hibited hia'*  Women  Bathing/'  and  again  created  a 
stir  on  the  exhibition  of  his  ''Faneral  at  OmaoB" 
and  his  '^Drunken  Peasants  at  Flagny/'  This  early 
exponent  of  realism  in  its  most  radical  form,  despite 
his  taste  for  valgar  types,  showed  sach  strength  of 
technique  that  his  landscapes  were  accepted  almost 
at  once  as  masterpieces. 

In  England,  a  period  of  great  prosperity  had  set  in, 
notwithstanding  several  great  labor  strikes,  among 
them  that  of  the  London  cabmen,  and  of  many  thou* 
sands  of  operatives  at  Stockport  and  Preston.  The 
success  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  had  been 
such  that  another  great  Industrial  Exhibition  was 

Id 


held  nt  Dublin.     It  was  made  the  occasion  of  Queen  \SaSi 
Victoria's  second   visit  to  Ireland.     International 
expositions  were  likewise   held  at  Berlin  and  in 
New  York. 

The  change  of  Administration  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America  gave  a  new  tone  to  affairs 
there,  and  incidentally  brought  America  into  closer 
toueh  with  the  East.  Congress  had  counted  the 
electoral  vote  on  February  9,  giving  to  Pieree  2&I  and 
42  to  Scott.  Franklin  Pierce  was  forty-nine  years 
of  age  when  he  b(?camo  President,  and  was  the 
youngest  man  who  had  been  elected  to  that  oiBce. 
During  the  Mcxieun  war  he  had  fought  with  credit 
under  ScoU.  William  L.  Maray  became  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Outhrie,  McClelland,  Jefferson  Daria^ 
Dobbin,  OampbeU  and  Cushing  oompleted  the  Gab- 


ei- 
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inet.  It  was  said  that  Pierce  came  into  office  with 
no  bitter  opposition  and  went  out  with  none.  In 
bis  inaugural  message  he  spoke  with  doubt  concern- 
ing his  own  powers.  In  truth,  he  proved  himself 
the  tool  of  different  managers. 
The  American  Government  also  assisted  Orinnell 

Kane** 

^l^S!j^  in  fitting  out  a  second  expedition  to  the  Arctic  under 
charge  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  was  surgeon  and  naturalist 
of  the  former  expedition.  The  ships  were  frozen 
fast  on  the  shores  of  Greenland.  Kane's  crew,  with- 
out waiting  for  relief,  set  out  to  return  in  open  boats, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  1,800  miles  reached  a  Danish 
settlement  in  Greenland,  where  a  relief  expedition 
met  them.  They  reached  New  York  on  October 
11,  1865,  where  they  were  welcomed  as  men  risen 
from  the  dead.  They  brought  no  news  concerning 
Sir  John  Franklin. 

Dominique  Frangois  Arago  died  on  October  2,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.     Scientists  remember  him 

£Sgo^'  chiefly  for  his  experiments  and  discoveries  in  mag- 
netism and  optics.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
championed  Fresnel  during  the  controversy  which 
raged  at  the  time  when  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light  was  first  announced.  As  a  popular  expounder 
of  scientific  facts,  Arago  had  few  equals.  With 
Gay-Lussac  he  was  the  founder  of  ^'Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique."  He  was  also  an  active 
politician,  and  was  a  member  of  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government  of  1848. 

A  thriving  oriental  trade  had  sprung  up,  fostered 
partly  by  the  development  of  steam  navigation  and 
partly  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Oalifomuu    A 
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few  years  preyiouflly  a  first  attempt  bad  been 
made  by  tbe  United  States  Oovemment  to  break 
down  if  possible  the  system  of  exclusion  kept  up  by 
Japan.  Commodore  Biddle  was  despatched  with 
two  war  vessels.  His  mission  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  Commodore  was  subjected  to  hu- 
miliating experiences.  Early  in  1868,  President 
Fillmore  sent  Commodore  Perry  with  a  squadron  of 
four  vessels  to  present  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  asking 
consent  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  between  the  two  governments.  On]n^^^ 
July  7,  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  steamed  into**^**^ 
the  harbor  of  Yeddo.  Perry  got  a  favorable  recep- 
tion after  using  his  big  guns.  The  President's  letter 
was  left  with  the  Mikado  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Japanese  Government,  while  Perry  sailed  away, 
promising  to  return  the  following  spring.  In  the 
meanwhile  violent  upheavals  in  Japan  resulted  from 
the  appearance  of  the  American  mission  at  Yeddo. 
Tiie  appearance  of  the  squadron  had  long  been  an- 
ticipated, and  was  the  subject  of  violent  political 
discussions.  Ja|)an  at  that  time  was  threatened  with 
civil  war.  Two  partitas  were  disputing  concerning  the 
proper  successor  to  the  worn-out  Shogun,  who  had  j, 
hitherto  wielded  the  ]>owers  of  the  impotent  Mikado. 
Tuc  head  of  one  party  was  Ee  Kamong  No  Kami, 
the  head  of  the  Fudai  Daimios.  By  right  he  was  to 
be  appointed  Recent  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The 
head  of  the  other  party  was  the  Prince  of  Mito,  one 
of  the** three  families,"  hereditary  Vice-Shogun  in 
Yeddo,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family  of 
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the  Emperor  and  with  the  wealthiest  DaimioB.  The 
two  parties  made  the  arrival  of  the  American  squad- 
roQ  a  pretext  for  grasping  at  the  reins  of  power. 
Letters  were  sent  to  all  the  Baimioe  and  Ometkiai 
requesting  their  opinions  as  to  the  reception  to  be 
given  to  the  Americans.  The  majority  were  for 
resenting  any  foreign  interference  in  the  afEairs  of 
Japan  by  force.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  open 
declaration  of  war  had  best  be  deferred  until  the 
comparatively  defenceless  shores  of  Japan  oonld  be 

M?S?  strengthened  and  sea  forts  could  be  erected.  Or- 
ders  were  sent  to  the  Daimios  to  muster  the  full 
strength  of  their  retainers  and  munitions  ol  war, 
for  ^4f  Japan  does  not  conquer,  it  will  be  a  great 
disgrace." 

In  China,  the  Taipings,  having  captured  Kinkiang 
and  Ourking,  closely  invested  Nanking.  After  a 
fortnight's  siege,  the  city  sarrendered  to  an  armed 
rabble.     The  Tartar  colony  of  200,000  threw  them- 

^^"r  selves  upon  Tien  Wang's  mercy,  but  not  a  hundred 
^  of  them  escaped:  '*We  killed  them  all,*'  said  one  of 
the  Taipings;  ^^we  left  not  a  root  to  sprout  froncL" 
The  acquisition  of  Nanking,  the  second  city  in  the 
empire,  made  the  Taipings  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Manchos,  and  Tien  Wang  became  a  contestant  with 
Hienf ung  for  imperial  honors.  It  cut  off  communi* 
cation  between  north  and  soutl^  Ohina.  Ohin  Kiang- 
foo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Yang- 
chow,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  ako  fell  into 
their  hands.  Tien  Wang  proclaimed  Nanking,  the 
old  Ming  city,  his  capitaL  At  a  oouneil  of  wmr  it 
was  decided  to  provision  and  fortify  Nanking,  and 
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then  march  against  Peking.  By  the  end  of  May 
the  Taiping  army  numbered  80,000.  They  attacked 
Kaifong  and  were  repalsed,  but  continued  their 
march  toward  Peking.  After  croasing  the  Hoang-  ^^^i^ 
ho,  they  were  again  repulsed  at  Hwaiking.  Passing  **"■•"■•* 
on,  they  defeated  a  Mancbu  force  in  the  Sin  Sim- 
ming  Pass,  and  in  September  added  the  province 
of  Pechili,  and  came  to  Tsing,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Tien-tsin,  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Peking. 
The  fate  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  trembled  in  the 
balance.  The  Mongol  levies  at  last  arrived  under 
their  great  chief,  Sankolinsin,  and  the  inyaders  re- 
tired  to  their  fortified  camp  at  Tsinghai  and  sent  to 
Tien  Wang  for  succor.  At  Tsinghi  they  were  closely 
beleaguered  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  recurrence  of  American  filibustering  expedi- 
tions  to  Cuba  appeared  to  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  France  as  evidence  of  an  American  pur- 
pose to  secure  Cuba  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
To  avert  this,  they  suggested  to  the  United  States 
Oovernment  to  make  a  treaty  which  should  secure 
Cuba  to  Spain.  The  American  Government  was 
asked  **to  decline  now  and  forever  hereafter  all  in- 
tention to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
to  discontinue  all  such  attempts  in  that  direction  on 
the  part  of  any  individual  or  power  whatever."  Sec-  ^J^^Jj^^ 
retary  of  State  Everett  replied  that  the  question  af^^Cba*^ 
fected  American  and  not  European  policy,  coming 
not  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  interference  of 
European  Cabinets;  that  the  United  States  did  not 
intend  to  violate  any  existing  laws;  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  claimed  the  right  to  act  r^gardin^^ 
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Oaba  indepeadentlj  of  mnj  other  power^  wad  thai  H 
oocdd  not  yiew  with  iodiflEorenoe  the  fall  of  Onhft 
into  any  other  hands  than  thoee  of  Spam.  Thifl  ww 
tantamount  to  a  reassertion  of  tine  Monroe  I^Mtcme. 
France  did  not  reply  to  Everett'a  note,  and  the  cor> 
respondenoe  with  the  British  Foreign  OAee  was 
scaroely  more  satisf aotory. 

Gad8den*8      A   new  treaty  with  Mexico  was  negotiated  by 

treaty  Gkdsden,  by  which  the  United  States  secnred  Marrila 
Valley,  with  44,000  square  miles,  on  the  payment  of 
$10,000,000.  This  settled  the  Mexican  boundary 
dispute  and  averted  all  danger  of  further  war. 

Another  international  complication  had  arisen 
with  Austria.  On  June  21,  Martin  Koszka,  a  Hun- 
garian ref  agee  and  would-be  American  citizen,  trar- 
elling  under  a  United  States  passport,  was  anrested 

^^^      by  the  AnBtriaa  consul  at  Smyrna.    Captain  Ingn. 

episode  ham  of  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  ^*St.  Louis,'* 
cruising  in  Turkish  waters,  hearing  of  this,  put  into 
Smyrna.  £u  accordance  with  the  recent  treaty  gov- 
erning Austrian  refugees  in  Turkey,  he  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Koszta  within  eight  hours.  If  the 
man  were  not  surrendered  he  threatened  to  land  ma- 
rines and  take  him  by  force.  It  was  finally  agreed 
to  leave  Koszta  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul, 
who  presently  released  hinL  Austria  issued  a  cir- 
cular note  to  the  courts  of  Burope  protesting  against 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Ingraham,  and  fcdlowed  this 
up  with  a  formal  protest  to  the  gorernmaiit  of  the 
United  States.  The  reply  of  the  American  Chmgress 
was  to  vote  a  medal  for  Captain  Ingraham*  There 
the  incident  dosed. 
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Other  affaiTB  absorbed  the  interest  of  Aastria's 
Foreign  Minister.  A  trea^  was  signed  with  Pros* 
sia  establishiflg  a  Wrtaal  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance.  At  the  same  time  Austria  joined  the 
Gorman  Zollverein  for  twelve  years.  When  the 
Montenegrins  rose  against  their  Turkish  oppressors, 
Austria  supported  their  cause  and  demanded  a  re- 
dress of  their  grievances  from  Turkey.  After  pro- 
tracted  negotiations  this  was  granted.  The  wrongs 
of  the  Montenegrins  and  other  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  were  warmly  espoused  by  Russia.  Czar***" 
Nicholas,  as  the  pontiff  of  the  Russian-Greek 
Cliurch,  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey.  The  pending  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  became 
part  of  the  controversy.  On  the  pretext  of  legalis- 
ing the  predominant  position  of  the  Greek  Church 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  n 
Czar  assumed  a  threatening  attitude  toward  Turkey.  TviMqr 
For  a  while  Lord  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  medi- 
ating between  Russia  and  France.  A  temporary 
agreement  was  effected.  At  this  point  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  fleet  in  Turkish  waters  gave  great 
offence  to  Russia,  making  it  appear  that  the  con- 
cessions to  France  had  been  extorted  by  a  menace. 
Already  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  had  been  sounded  by 
the  Csar.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Nicholas 
uttered  the  historic  phrase  that  *'thc  sick  man  was 
dying,'*  meaning  the  Ottoman  Kmpire.  It  was  then, 
loo,  that  tentative  offers  were  made  to  England  to  let 
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her  take  Egypt  aad  the  island  of  Oandia,  ptorided 

fiossia  oould  make  herself  mistress  of  the  BaikaiUL 

The  traditional  aspirations  of  fiussia  towmid  Oon* 

stantinople  were  well  understood  in  Borope.     With 

^^Saoax  ^^^  exception  of  Prassia,  the  Eoropean  Pofren,  con- 
trary to  the  Czar's  expectations,  were  resolTed  to 
preserve  the  int^rity  of  Turkey. 

The  Continental  Powers  diplomatically  met  the 
Czar  on  his  own  religious  ground.  Protestant  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  with  no  pilgrims  to  defend, 
oould  protest  only  on  the  score  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  power.  A  deeper  reason  for  British  op- 
position lay  in  the  possible  opening  of  the  Black 
Sea  to  Bussian  commerce,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  oriental  trade  to  English  merchants.  Louis  Na- 
poleon, who  oould  hardly  begin  his  imperial  reign 
in  France  more  auspiciously  than  by  avenging  the 
disasters  of  his  immortal  uncle  and  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  Bassia,  entered  the  lists  as  the  champion 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Christians  of  the  Orient. 
Austria,  though  she  took  no  active  part  against  her 
recent  ally,  ingeniously  frustrated  the  plans  of  the 

timeiy^^  Bussiau  autocrat  by  bringing  the  Sultan  to  terms  in 
his  attempt  to  crush  the  insurgent  Montenegrins, 
wlio  had  been  incited  by  Bussia  to  revolt.  Thus 
was  Nicholas  robbed  of  his  best  pretext  fcnr  im- 
pressing his  will  upon  Turkey.  Chagrined  at  the 
triumph  of  Austria,  angered  by  the  demands  made 
by  the  French  Ambassador,  Marquis  de  Lavalette, 
in  behalf  of  Boman  Catholic  pilgrims,  Nicholas  sent 
his  Admiral,  Prince  Menzikov,  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  Porte.    With  unusual  ostentation 
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IfensikoT  gathered  the  BoBsiaD  fleet  and  an  army 
of  80,000  men  at  Sebastopol,  and  then  went  alone  to  ^^'"^^^'^ 
Conatantinople.     lie  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
Snltan,  and  on  March  2  appeared  before  him  in  a 
plain  orerooat  and  with  boots  cohered  with  dust 
His  appearance  waa  in  keeping  with  hia  miaaion. 
In  the  name  of  hia  master  he  demanded  the  protec- 
torate over  all  Greek  Ohristiana.    Failing  to  attain 
his  end,  MensikoiTY  after  a  six  weeks'  stay,  deliv- 
ered a  Rossian  ultimatum.     Late  in  May  he  left 
Constantinople,  prophesying  his  speedy  reappear^ 
anoe  in   uniform.     Three  weeks  later  the  French ^u^ 
and  English  fleets  cast  anchor  in  the  entrance  toi^nt^oB 
the  Dardanelles. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  ruler  like 
Nicholas  would  shrink  from  war.  On  July  7,  he 
despatched  Prince  Michael  GortschakoTi  together 
with  two  army  divisions  of  40,000  men  each,  re- 
spectively commanded  by  Generals  Lueders  and 
Danneberg,  across  the  Pruth,  with  orders  to  hold  i>,^t>— 
the  Danube  principalities  until  the  Sultan  hadmSi 
granted  the  Russian  demands.  Sultan  Abdul 
Majiil,  through  his  grand  viaicr,  Beschid  Pasha, 
issaed  a  firman  recognizing  the  rights  of  hia 
Christian  subjects.  Upon  crossing  the  Pruth,  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief  assured  the  people  of 
Moldavia  and    Wallochia   that  their  property  and 
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persons  would   not  be  molested;  but  the  Russian ivov>bom 
soldiers  seized  the  public  funds,  compelled  peas* 
ants  to  give  up  their  cattle  and  their  grain,  and 
preased  the  native  militia  into  the  Czar*s  service. 
Still,  European    diplomats    hoped    to    preaenro 
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peace.  The  Porte  was  persuaded  not  to  regard  the 
invasion  of  the  Danube  principalities  as  a  ctisua  heOi. 
The  conference  which  was  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Powers  resulted  in  the  Viennese  media- 
tory note,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Sultan  was  to 
yield  to  the  Czar,  with  certain  restrictions,  fiossia's 
claim  of  a  protectorate  was  utterly  ignored.  The 
Czar  accepted  the  conditions  imposed,  bat  held  that 
the  note  gave  him  the  desired  protectorate  by  impli- 
cation. In  England,  the  press  fiercely  attacked  the 
faint-hearted  politicians  of  the  Continent.  Layard, 
the  discoverer  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Ninevehi 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  Turkey  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Still  more  threatening  was  the  atti- 
tude of  ihe  war  party  in  Constantinople.  The  Sul- 
tan was  forced  to  reject  the  note  and  to  prepare 

ultimatum  for  the  storm.  Hatred  of  Russia  and  religious 
fanaticism  inspired  the  Turks  with  something  of 
tlie  old  love  of  battle  and  lust  of  conquest.  On 
October  4,  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Russia  in  which 
war  was  threatened  if  the  invaded  territory  were  not 
forthwith  evacuated.  Russia  replied  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  November  1.  The  Sultan,  for  oom- 
plying  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  was  rewarded 
by  the  ready  payment  of  heavy  war  taxes,  and  by 

Clara  WKT  hordes  of  volunteers  flocking  to  arms.  Even  Tunis 
and  Egypt  placed  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the 
mother  country.  In  a  short  time  a  considerable 
fighting  force  was  gathered  under  Omar  Pasha  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.    On  the  4th  of  No- 

oitenizza  ^^"^^^^  ^^^  river  was  crossed  and  a  defeat  inflicted 
on  the  Russians  at  Oltenizssa. 
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Ehd  the  Czar  sent  bia.  troops  into  the  Balkuns  im- 
meUiatelj  after  he  ileclared  war,  he  might  have 
■truak  a  decisive  blow  before  the  Powers  could 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  fiat  he  had 
pledged  himself  not  to  cross  the  Danube  when  he 
met  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Olmiitz,  and  agaia 
when  he  visited  the  King  of  Prossia  in  Berlin. 
ThM  he  had  persuaded  them  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  aeatrality.  Koglaod  and  Kranoe  now  promised 
to  give  Turkey  their  armed  support  if  the  Csar 
peiBislod  IB  Ms  demands.  Their  fleets  sailed  for 
the  Bosphonu. 

At  Sinope,  a  Turkish  squadron  composed  of  two 
Jteaceen,  two  corvettes  and  Beven  frigates  rode  at 
anohor  under  the  gnns  of  a  small  battery.  On  No- 
▼ember  JH),  the  Turks  were  surpiised  by  a  Rnaatan 
fleet  eommauded  by  Admiral  Nachimov,  oooaisting 
of  aiz  shipB  of  the  line  and  three  steamers — all 
Tessels  of  Ifti^t:-  i^ize,  armed  with  the  emootli-bore 
■bell-gun.  For  the  firat  time  in  naval  history  thoMft^^ 
disastrous  effett  of  shell  fire  on  wooden  shiptt  wa« 
demonstrated.  Only  one  Turkish  steamer  escaped 
to  tell  the  tale. 

This  blow,  rioalt  beneath  the  very  gnus  of  the 
allied  fleets,  hod  its  immediate  efleot.  Lord  Aber- 
deeo^  whose  foreign  polioy  wM  far  too  mild  for  Uie 
taste  of  most  Kngli^hmen,  was  so  bitterly  attacked 
tiiat  be  resigned.  The  return  of  Palmenton  to  the 
Ministry  was  the  signal  for  war.  In  Daccmbmf 
the  Vienna  Conference  sent  to  Kicholas  a  second 
note,  demanding  the  evaouattou  of  the  Danube 
principalities. 
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1854 

N  THE  American  Congress,  on  January  4, 
Senator  Doaglas  introduced  a  bill  for  open- 
ing the  Territory  of  Nebraska.  All  land  west 
SSbra^'  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  had  been  closed  against  immi- 
grants, so  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
a  farm.  By  *' Nebraska"  was  meant  all  territory 
north  of  Texas  westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
On  January  23,  Douglas  introduced  his  second  bill, 
repealing  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
for  the  proposed  two  Territories.  This  reopened  the 
slavery  discassion,  which  President  Pierce  six  weeks 
before  had  declared  to  be  closed  forever.  At  the 
East,  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  had  been  regarded  as  separating  free- 
dom from  slavery.  At  the  West,  the  parallel  of  86^ 
30',  agreed  on  in  1820,  was  regarded  as  the  border 
line.     To  cross  this  boundary,  and  remove  all  ob- 

American  ' 

bnue*^^  stacles  agaiust  slavery,  promptly  became  the  deter- 
'•^^®**  mination  of  the  South.  Douglas's  bill  now  declared 
that  the  Compromise  of  1860  left  the  question  of 
slavery  to  the  people  within  the  Territory.  General 
Cass  gave  to  this  doctrine  the  title  of  ^^Squatter 
Sovereignty."  The  bill  passed  by  118  to  100,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  SenatCi  May  24,  and  paned 
by  86  to  13.    President  Pierce  signed  it  on  May 
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SO.  By  the  proyiBions  of  the  bill,  the  ooantry  in 
qaestioo  was  to  be  organised  into  the  Territories  of 
KaoBaa  and  Nebraska;  the  slavery  question  waa 
to  be  settled  by  the  residents;  the  Sniweme  Court 
was  to  determine  the  title  to  slaves,  if  appeal  was 
taken  from  the  local  courts,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  was  to  be  enforoed.  The  Whig  Party  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  Bepublican  Party  rcNM  in  its  plaoe. 
On  July  6,  a  State  Convention  of  all  anti-Nebraska 
citiaens  irrespective  of  former  politaoal  affiliations 
assembled.  This  Convention  designated  the  fusion 
of  Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  ''Enow  Nothings,*'  itBd^^^^ 
Democrats  who  opposed  the  extension  <rf  ^y^Ht^SSff^^^ 
by  the  name  ''Bepublicans." 

Within  the  three  months  immediately  preceding 
treaties  had  been  quietly  made  with  a  half  score  of 
Indian  nations  in  Kansas,  by  which  the  greater  |)art 
of  the  soU  for  200  miles  west  was  opened.  In  June, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  act  had  been  passed, 
hundreds  of  Missourians  crossed  into  Kansas,  took 
up  quarter-sections  and  claimed  the  right  of  pre- 
emption upon  the  eastern  r^ion.  In  Massachuaetta 
and  other  Eastern  States,  societies  were  meanwhile 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  Kanass  a  free 
State.  All  the  Northwest  was  eager  to  furnish 
squatters.  In  the  East,  Eli  Thayer  organized  immi- 
gration to  Kansas.  When  the  country  was  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  the  company  which  he  had  or- 
ganised took  up  claims  at  Lawrence.  A  popul:  Uon 
of  8,000  pressed  in  from  the  North.  Meetings  wen 
held  in  Missouri  in  the  slave  interesti  whieh  pledged 
that  State  to  send  men  to  Kansas  and  remove  all  the 
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Free  State  immigrants.  A  bloody  election  was  held 
in  Kansas.  The  pro-slavery  Legislature  made  it  a 
felony  to  circulate  anti-slaveiy  publications,  or  to 
deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves.  Beeder,  the  newly 
appointed  first  Governor,  arrived.  An  election  was 
ordered  to  choose  a  delegate  for  Congress.  Armed 
Missourians  from  across  the  border  took  possession 
of  the  polls,  and  by  methods  of  intimidation  elected 
Whitfield,  a  slave-holding  delegate,  to  Congresa. 
At  a  second  election  13  State  Senators  and  26  mem- 

•lacttoos"  bers  of  a  Lower  House  were  declared  elected.  For 
this  purpose  6,820  votes  were  cast — more  than  twice 
the  number  of  legal  voters. 

Foreign  affairs  for  a  short  while  served  to  distract 
attention  from  the  alUengrossing  subject.  Mexican 
boundary  disputes  were  further  ended  by  a  repeal 
of  the  obligation  of  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo  which  re- 

Mexic       q.uired  the  Mexican  frontier  to  be  defended  against 

^^  the  Indians.  For  this  release  the  United  States 
paid  to  Mexico  $10,000,000. 

A  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain 
which  opened  to  the  United  States  all  the  frontiers  of 
British  America  except  Newfoundland,  and  gave  to 
the  British  the  right  to  share  the  American  fisheriee 
to  the  86th  parallel.  Commerce  in  breadstuffs,  fish, 
animals  and  lumber  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  provinces  was  made  free.    The  St. 

^^vSth^  Lawrence  and  Canadian  Canals  were  opened  to 
American  vessels.  All  future  differences  were  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

During  this  year  news  arrived  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  Fremont's  fifth  expedition  to  California.    He  had 
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crossed  the  Bocky  Moantains  at  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Colorado  Bivers,  passed  through  the  SSSSft* 
Mormon  settlement,  and  discovered  a  number  of 
passes.    He  was  chosen  the  first  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  served  for  a  short  term. 

On  February  28,  the  American  steamship  ^^Black 
Warrior*'  was  seized  in  Havana  Harbor,  and  was 
confiscated  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  the 
charge  of  filibustering.  The  American  House  of 
Bepresentatives  prepared  to  suspend  the  neutrality 
laws  between  the  United  States  and  Spain;  but  itSuT** 
was  finally  decided  to  demand  an  indemnity  from 
Spain.  This  action  gave  an  interest  to  filibustering 
operations  in  Cuba.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
but  were  stopped  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Presi* 
dent  on  June  1.  The  American  representatives  at 
the  courts  of  England,  France  and  Spain,  by  direc* 
tion  of  the  President,  met  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  to 
confer  on  the  best  method  of  settling  the  difficnltieB 
of  Cuba  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  island.  In 
the  Ostend  Circular  these  diplomats  recommended 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  Cuba 
should  be  purchased  if  possible,  and  if  that  could 
not  be  done  that  it  should  be  taken  bv  force.  *'tf 
Spain,  actuutcfl  by  ntubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense 
of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba  to  the  United 
States,  then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain  if  we 
possess  the  power.*'  In  this  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Mason  and  Soule  were  held  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

In  their  camp  at  Isinghai  the  Taiping  rebels,  m 
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Ohina,  were  closely  beleaguered  throogfa  ithe  early 

%SSp^  P^'^  ^^  ^^  7®^  ^^^  spring.  Their  proYiaioas  ihaa 
beeoming  exhansled,  they  oat  their  way  oat  and  re- 
treated soathward.  A  relie viag  arauy  from  Nanking 
rescaed  them  from  imminent  capture.  They  then 
captured  Linating,  where  their  headqoarleBi  re* 
mained  for  some  months.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  their  successes  were  unimportant* 

In  South  Africa,  the  difficulties  of  administering 
the  recalcitrant  communities  of  the  Boers  in  the 
Orange  Biver  territory  proved  such  that  daring  this 
year  the  struggle  was  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  the 


0p^gQ      British  authorities.     The  Orange  Biver  Free  State, 
iS^^if^  organized  as  an  independent  republic  of  Datoh  set- 


in 


tiers,  was  recognized  as  such. 

On  June  28,  another  military  insuneetion  broke 
out  near  Madrid.  General  Espartero  assumed  charge 
of  the  movement.  It  found  favor  in  Madrid  and 
Barcelona.  Within  a  fortnight  the  Ministry  was 
Espartero  Overthrown.  On  July  19,  Baldomero  Espartero  was 
welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to 
power.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  Queen 
had  to  present  herself  on  the  balcony  of  her  palace 
in  Madrid  while  8,000  revolutionists  frcHU  the  baarri- 
cades  paraded  before  her.  Espartero  on  his  letom  to 
power  forthwith  convoked  the  Cortes  to  frame  a  new 
liberal  constitution,  a  task  which  was  aooompUshed 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  Mexico,  the  celebrated  operatic  singer  Hen- 
rie^te  Son  tag  died  of  cholera.  Bom  at  CoblentE 
in  1805,  she  made  an  early  d^but|  and  appeared 
with  brilliant  success   in  all   the  capitals  ot  £u- 
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Czar  was  indicated  by  the  retirement  of  Bonin,  the 
Miniater  of  War,  and  of  Bunaen,  the  Ambassador  to 
London.  Even  a  tentative  offer  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  made  by  England  could  not  tempt  Prossia 
to  forsake  her  old  confederate.  A  joint  note  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  de* 
manding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
the  invaded  territory  of  the  Danube.  Austria  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  by  the  terms  of  which 
she  was  to  seize  the  Danube  principalities,  on  the 
borders  of  which  she  had  mobilized  her  troops.  Pas- 
kievitch*s  efforts  to  reduce  Silistria  proved  fruitless.  ammKoT 

'^  SUMjrte 

The  courageous  example  of  Mussa  Pasha  and  the 
skill  of  Grach,  a  Prussian  officer  of  artillery,  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  strategy  of  the  Russian 
commanding  general.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Austrian  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  the  landing  of  French  and  English 
expeditions  at  Varna,  caused  Paskicvitch,  on  June 
21,  to  withdraw  his  weakened  force  across  the  Dan 
ube  and  the  Pruth.  In  the  attempt  to  reduce  Silis 
tria  the  lives  of  many  Russian  soldiers  had  been  sao 
rificed.  Paskicvitch  himself  was  slightly  wounded 
Eighteen  months  after  his  defeat  he  died  in  Warsaw 
Schilder,  Mussa  and  Grach,  all  mortally  woundedy 
hatl  been  carried  off  before  him.  The  losses  of  the 
allies  were  also  serious.  An  ill-considered  march  of 
the  French  from  Varna  intg  the  Dobrudsha  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  2,000  men,  most  of  whom  succumbed  aium 
to  the  insufferable  heat.  In  the  camp  at  Varna 
cholera  wrought  terrible  havoc. 

Upon  the  sea  the  allies  were  no  more  successful. 


Tlich 
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Heavy — commanded  by  Lord  Luoan,  had  been  ma- 
noeuvring to  protect  Balaklava.  The  Light  Bri- 
gade, under  Lord  Cardigan,  faced  the  Tcheroaya; 
the  Heavy  Brigade,  under  Scarlett,  was  on  the  Bal- 
aklava side  of  the  ridge.  A  great  body  of  BoBsian 
cavalry  swept  down  the  slope  upon  the  Heavy  Bri- 
^^»i**^^  gade,  and  for  a  moment  threw  it  into  disorder.  Bat 
Scarlett*s  men  charged  the  Bussians.  The  two  op- 
posing bodies  of  cavalry  clashed  and  seemed  to  melt 
one  within  the  other.  Then  the  Bussian  horsemen 
yielded,  and  fled  over  the  ridge  whence  they  had 
first  appeared  five  minutes  before. 

A  disposition  on  the  Bussian  side  to  carry  off  the 
captured  guns  induced  Lord  Baglan  to  send  Lord 
Lucan  an  order  *'to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front  md 
try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  gana." 
The  order  was  carried  by  Captain  Nolan,  who  foond 
Lucan  between  his  two  brigades,  with  the  Light 
Brigade  beyond  Woronzov  road.  Whose  "front" 
was  meant  Lucan  did  not  know,  ^olan  conjectored 
that  **the  guns"  in  question  were  those  which  had 
retired  with  the  retreating  Bussian  cavalry.  Al- 
ready the  Bussian  cavalry  had  taken  protection 
behind  its  works  toward  the  Tchernaya,  and  was 
supported  by  Liprandi's  troops  posted  along  the 
Woronzov  road,  and  by  Bussian  guns  bearing  on 
the  valley  from  the  ridge  and  from  Fediookin 
The  charge  ^®^8^^'  Nolau,  Lord  Lucau  reported  later,  in- 
Li^ht  sisted  that  these  very  guns  must  be  regained.  Al- 
though Lord  Cardigan  of  the  Light  Brigade  shared 
Lucan's  misgivings  he  obeyed  the  command.  With 
the  order,  "The  Brigade  ?rill  advaneel"  the  famona 
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diaige  of  the  Six  Hundred  b^gan.  Kolan  gallopeA 
obliqaely  acroee  the  Brigade  m  it  started.  He  was 
killed  by  the  first  shell  fired  from  a  Bmsian  gan. 
Into  the  thick  of  the  Bossians  Oardigan  rode  with 
his  men.  The  forlorn  exploit  has  been  immortal* 
iaed  by  Alfred  Tennyson: 

Half  •  iMgue,  half  a  It^agM^ 

Half  a  league  onward. 
An  in  the  Tatlej  of  Death 
Rode  the  lix  hnndrDdL 
**rofwardp  the  Light  Brigade! 
Charge  for  the  gunsl**  he  laid: 
Into  the  ralloy  of  Death 

Bode  the  aiz  hundred. 

The  whole  Brigade  would  have  been  wiped  o«t 
after  the  repulse,  when  the  Bussian  earairy  rode 
in  pursuit,  had  not  several  squadrons  of  French 
enirassiers  ridden  to  the  rescue.  The  fact  that 
the  Bussians  retained  the  hills  which  they  had 
captured  justified  Liprandi  in  claiming  the  rictory.  upraodni 

In  November,  tho  French  infantry  in  the  Cri- 
mea numbered  81,000,  the  British  16,000,  and  the 
Turkish  11,000.  Brave  as  the  Moslems  undoobtedly 
were,  they  were  not  permitted  to  demonstrate  their 
value  in  subsequent  encoimters.  While  the  allies 
strengthened  their  batteries  and  replenished  their 
magazines,  the  Bussians  likewise  fortified  their  posi- 
tion and  gathered  reinforcements.  It  wsh  a  race  on 
both  sides  for  the  first  delivery  of  tho  attack.  On 
November  4,  the  allied  commanders  definitely  ar- 
ranged for  a  cannonade  and  an  assault  which  waspMwu^ 
to  {riaee  Sebastopol  at  their  mercy.  The  Bussians,  ^ 
noogniaing  their  peril,  completed  the  assembly  of 
Ihair  loiees  to  attack  the  allies  and  forestall  thenu 
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An  English  and  French  fleet,  under  Sir  Oharies  Na- 
pier, proceeded  to  the  Baltic  Sea  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  Swedeg  to  join  France  and  England,  of 
reducing  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt,  the  key  to  the 
Russian  capital,  and  of  attacking  St.  Peiersbarg 
itself.  Sweden,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Powers, 
Ineffectual  held  aloof  like  Prussia.     The  walls  of  Ejronstadt 

naval 

operations  j^fied  the  ships.  Besides  the  capture  of  Bomarsund 
on  August  16,  nothing  was  accomplished. 

In  Varna,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  against  the  Bus- 
sians.  Among  others.  General  Stein,  or  Ferhat 
Pasha,  as  he  was  called  after  his  conversion  to 
Mohammedanism,  proposed  the  landing  of  troops 
in  Asia  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  Cau- 
casus.   But  St.  Amaud,  who  felt  that  he  had  not 

A  council 

of  war  long  |;q  ]iyg^  and,  therefore,  wished  to  end  his  career 
as  gloriously  as  he  could,  voted  for  an  attack  on 
Sebastopol,  the  naval  port  of  the  Crimea.  He  was 
supported  by  Lord  Baglan,  who  desired  nothing 
more  fervently  than  the  destruction  of  the  Bussian 
fleet.  So  far  na  less  than  16,000  men  had  perished 
in  the  campaign.  The  remaining  force,  composed 
of  56,000  soldiers,  of  whom  6,000  were  Turks,  was 
landed,  on  September  14,  at  Eupatoria  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula.     To  the  south  of  Eupatoria 

Sebastopol  the  sea  forms  a  bay  which  receives  the  waters  of  the 
River  Tchernaya,  flowing  past  the  ruins  of  Inker- 
mann.  Upon  the  southern  side  is  the  fortified  city 
of  Sebastopol.  On  the  northern  side  fortifloalionB 
had  been  built  to  protect  the  fleet  anchored  ia  the 
bay.    Upon  the  heights  overlooking  the  river  Alma, 
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MeiusikoTY  Qoyernor  of  the  CrimeaY  had 
tioned  his  army  of  89,000  men  with  106  gana.  Al- 
though the  heights  oyerhanging  the  Alma  are  more 
than  fire  miles  long,  the  Rnssian  troops  by  which 
they  were  defended  formed  a  front  of  bat  three  miles. 
This  left  the  extreme  left  of  the  Bossians  open  to  an 
attack  by  a  ford  opposite  the  tillage  of  Almatack. 
Against  Memsikov,  Marshal  St.  Amand  and  Lord 
Raglan  could  oppose  68,000  men  and  1S8  guns. 
The  weakness  of  the  undefended  left  flank  of  the 
Russian  army  was  discoTered  from  the  French  ships, 
St.  Amand  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  On  the 
morning  of  September  20,  the  attack  was  begun. 
The  warships  steamed  up  the  rirer  and  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy.  BoHquet,  in  command  of  a  French 
division  and  a  Turkish  contingent,  was  assigned  to 
attack  Mcnzikov's  left.  He  pushed  his  way  through 
the  Tillage  of  Almatack  and  forded  the  rirer.  His 
Zouaves  nimbly  climbed  the  heights  and  reached  the 
feebly  defended  plateau.  Mcnzikov,  busily  engaged 
in  resisting  the  advance  of  the  English  against  his 
right,  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  unwelcome  tid- 
ings. He  endeavored  to  shift  a  part  of  his  force  from 
ri^ht  to  left.  Moantimc  the  English,  under  Ixml 
Ra^'Iun,  were  subjected  to  so  fierce  a  fire  from  the 
Russian  main  position  that  they  could  make  no 
headway.  They  lay  passive  upon  the  ground  wait- 
ing for  the  French  under  Canrobert  and  I^uis  Na- 
poleon to  begin  the  attack  in  front,  and  thus  divert 
the  attention  of  Menzikov.  Weary  of  their  l<»guJj|ijM 
delay,  Lf>rd  Raglan  took  matters  into  his  own  bands. 
The  English  infantry  rose  from  the  field,  advanoad 
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upon  the  Russian  main  position,  and,  under  a  hoi 
fire,  stormed  the  Russian  redoubt  vrith  dreadful  loss. 
Attacked  on  the  one  side  by  the  English  and  on 
the  other  by  the  French,  Menzikov  was  compelled 
to  beat  a  retreat. 

The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  one  of  the  first  mod* 
ern  engagements  described  by  special  war  corre- 
spondents in  the  field.  The  news  of  the  victory  waa 
despatched  to  London  with  a  rapidity  prophetic  of 
the  feats  performed  by  latter-day  correspondents. 
Besides  the  war  correspondents,  several  artists  of 
note  followed  the  armies  of  the  allies.  Among  the 
French  painters  who  have  perpetuated  some  of  the 
well-known  episodes  of  the  Crimean  War  were 
War artiBte  Horace  Vcmet,  who  painted  a  ** Battle  of  Alma/' 

and  corre- 

spoadents  and  Paul  Alexandre  Protais,  a  pupil  of  Desmoulins, 
who  first  came  into  note  about  that  time.  Another 
artist  who  made  his  early  reputation  in  the  war  of 
the  Crimea- was  Adolphe  Schreyer. 

On  the  Russian  side.  Count  Lyof  Tolstoi  served 
at  the  front,  together  with  his  namesake  and  fellow 
writer,  Count  Alexander  Tolstoi.  There  he  gath- 
ered  impressions  for  his  stories  on  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  for  his  subsequent  great  novel  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  **War  and  Peace." 

Besides  the  news  of  victory,  the  Crimean  War  oor> 
respondents  told  of  the  sore  plight  of  the  English 

Cholera  army,  of  the  ravages  of  cholera,  and  of  the  wretch- 
edly organized  hospital  system.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  for  a  very  long  campaign.  The 
taking  of  Sebastopol,  it  was  thought  by  the  Bng- 
lish,  would  present  no  grave  difficalties. 


Tolstoi 
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Bat  Sebastopol  was  better  prepared  to  meet  en 
attack  than  England  knew.  True  it  is  that  earlj  in 
the  war  the  city  might  haye  been  taken  bj  a  daah 
from  the  land  and  eea.  Bat  the  chance  was  now 
gone.  Three  days  after  the  defeat  of  Alma,  ICen- 
cikoT  sank  seyen  yessels  of  the  Rassian  Black  Sea 
fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  On  all  sides  the 
city  was  strongly  fortified  in  accordance  with  the 
saggestion  of  Todleben,  an  ingenious  artillery  officer.  Todieb« 

Instead  of  moring  directly  upon  Sebastopol  the 
allies  first  marched  to  Balaklava,  further  to  the 
south,  where  they  would  be  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  ships  and  could  establish  a  base  of 
supplies.  On  October  17,  an  unsuccessful  attack  bMUn  off 
was  made  on  Sebastopol. 

At  dawn  on  October  26,  the  Russians  crossed  the 
Tchemaya  and  stole  rapidly  on  until  their  ran- 
guard  had  reached  a  position  from  which  they 
could  cannonade  Oanrobert*s  Hill,  the  post  most 
distant  from  the  forces  of  the  allies  and  nearest 
the  village  of  Kamara.  The  main  Russian  army 
under  Liprandi  soon  came  up  and  began  to  fire 
upon  0anrobert*8  Hill  and  the  adjacent  works. 
The  English  replied  with  the  assistance  of  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery  and  of  a  field  battery.  Two  En- 
glish divisions  and  two  French  brigades  were  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  garrison  on  the  hills.  The  Ras- 
sians  succeeded  in  storming  Canrobert*s  Hill  and 
in  capturing  the  next  and  smaller  fortification. 
Threatened  by  overwhelming  numbers,  the  troops 
on  the  remaining  hills  withdrew. 

Two  English  cavalry  brigades— the  Light  and  the 
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ciiaig«  ol  ths  Six  Bucdred  began.  Nolan  galloped 
«bliqiMly  acroBB  tbe  Brigade  as  it  started.  He  was 
kHlttd  hy  tbe  iirst  shell  fired  from  a  Ruestan  gun. 
Into  the  tfaiek  of  the  Bussiuca  Oardigui  rode  with 
his  m«o.  Th«  forlorn  osploit  has  been  immortal- 
ued  by  Alfred  Tennyson: 

Uait  a  Imk^^-  ball  k  1"B|CU4 
Ilatt  ■  toague  oun-ard. 

All  in  llio  Tmlley  of  Dorvili 

Boda  ihe  tix  tiunilred. 

"Forward,  Ibo  Liglit  Biigwla! 

Charg«  for  the  guMl"  lie  Mid; 

Into  the  Tslk'j  of  Seuth 
Rodo  tbe  to.  hiindtad. 

The  whole  Brigade  would  have  been  wiped  out 
after  the  repulse,  when  the  Rassian  caTalr;  rode 
IB  pttreait,  had  not  eeveral  squadroDs  of  French 
eniraasiers  ridden  to  the  rescue.  Tbe  fact  that 
the  Baasiaofl  retained  the  hille  which  they  bad 
eaptttred  justified  Liprandi  in  olaimiDg  tbe  victory.    .     ._. 

Id  November,  the  French  infantry  in  the  Cri- 
mea numbered  81,000,  the  Britiah  19,000,  and  the 
Torkiah  11,000.  Brave  as  the  KoBlems  undoubtedly 
were,  they  were  not  permitted  to  demoostiate  their 
value  in  snbeequent  encounters.  While  the  alline 
strengthened  their  botteriea  and  rcpleRiahed  their 
Dugaziaee,  tbe  Bussiana  hkcwioe  fortitied  their  poai* 
tion  and  gathered  rcinforcemcuta.  It  was  a  race  on 
both  sides  for  tbe  firet  delivery  of  the  attaclc.  On 
November  4,  tbe  allied  oomfflonderB  definitely  ar- 
ranged for  a  cunnonade  and  an  ansauU  wbioh  wa«p,_.„^ 
to  jdaee  Sebastopol  nt  their  mercy.  The  BusBians, 
xcoogniziug  their  peril,  completed  tbe  asMmbly  of 
thwr  foroee  to  4LLiacl£  tbe  allivit  lutd  foreetall  theta. 


I 
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In  all,  Menzikov  could  oppose  116,000  Boldiera  to 
the  65,000  available  men  of  the  allies.  The  BctflBian 
commander  assigned  the  main  attack  to  Ghenend 
Soimonov  with  19,000  infantry  and  88  gniui  and  to 
General  Paulov  with  16,000  infantry  and  96  guns. 
The  regiments  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  for- 
merly commanded  by  Liprandi,  but  now  led  by 
Gortschakov,  were  ''to  support  the  general  attack 
by  drawing  the  enemy's  forces  toward  them."  The 
garrison  of  Sebastopol  was  to  cover  vrith  its  artil- 
lery  fire  the  right  flank  of  the  attacking  force. 
After  effecting  their  junction,  the  two  divisions 
were  to  place  themselves  under  General  Danne* 
berg's  command. 

Soimonov  issued  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog  from 
the  fortress  before  dawn  on  November  6,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  the  allies  began  the  attack  on  the  English 
left.  The  timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  under 
Buller  enabled  the  British  to  repel  the  Bussians. 
Soimonov  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  attack 
of  Paulov  on  the  right  was  no  more  successful.  The 
inkermann  l^^ssians  wcrc  here  repulsed  with  frightful  loss. 
When  Danneberg  arrived  on  the  scene  he  found 
that,  with  Paulov's  battalions  on  Mount  Inkermann 
and  with  those  of  Soimonov,  he  could  recommence 
the  battle  with  19,000  men  and  90  guns.  Ten  thou* 
sand  of  these  men  were  hurled  against  the  Bnglish 
centre  and  right  by  Danneberg.  The  carnage  was 
frightful.  Between  the  hostile  lines  rose  a  rampart 
of  fallen  men.  The  Bussians  would  probably  have 
swept  away  the  British  by  the  sheer  force  of  greater 
numbers,  had  they  not  been  taken  in  the  flank  and 
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repul0ed  bj  a  French  regiment  which  arrived  just 
in  time  to  aave  their  English  comrades. 

Although  the  Russian  attacking  force  had  been 
diminished  to  6,000  men,  it  was  once  more  reso* 
lutely  launched  against  the  enemy,  this  time 
against  the  centre  and  left  of  the  allied  armies. 
So  impetuous  was  the  assault,  that  for  a  time  the^^dw 
Russians  carried  all  before  them.  But  a  simul- 
taneous, irresistible  advance  of  the  French  and 
English  not  only  repulsed  the  attacking  force,  but 
drove  it  off  the  field.  Shortly  before  noon  the 
battle  was  decided.  The  heavy  losses  suffered  by 
the  Russians  enabled  the  allies  to  oppose  greater 
numbers  of  men  against  Danneberg*s  broken  bat* 
talions  and  his  still  unused  reserve,  and  to  make 
use  of  their  guns,  now  for  the  first  time  superior 
in  number  to  the  Russian  ordnance.  The  battle 
of  Inkermann  closed  with  no  grand  charge  on 
the  one  side,  nor  wild  flight  on  the  other.  When 
the  Russians  saw  that  success  was  hopeless,  they 
withdrew  gradually,  with  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  wearied  allies  to  convert  the  repulse  into 
a  rout.  On  both  sides,  men  had  been  ruthlessly 
sacrificed. 

Inkermann  was  followed  by  a  gloomy  winter. 
The  Black  Sea  was  swept  by  terrible  storms  which 
destroyed  transport  ships  laden  with  stores  for  the 
army.  The  horses  that  charged  at  Balaklava  be* 
came  unfit  for  service;  the  men  who  had  fought 
at  Inkermann  languished  in  field  hospitals.  In  the 
wretchedly  organized  lazarets  at  Scutari  the  sick 
and  wounded  died   by  scores  for  lack  of   proper 
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medical  attendance.  Shameful  fraada  were  perpe- 
trated in  filling  the  contracts  for  presenred  meata. 
With  grim  humor  ''Punch'*  exclaimed:  ''One  man's 
preserved  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  After  the 
harrowing  misery  that  prevailed  in  camp  had  been 
pictured  in  the  London  newspaperSi  something  like 
system  was  finally  established  in  the  hospitab  by 
the  energy  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

Balaklava  and  Inkermann  had  a  profound  effeol 
upon  the  diplomatic  negotiation  of  the  Powers. 
England  and  France  attempted  to  induce  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  take  arms  against  the  Caar.  But 
Prussia  would  do  nothing  without  the  Confederal 
tion;  and  Austria  would  do  nothing  without  Prus- 
sardinu^s  sia.    Buol-Schauensteiu,  the  Austrian  Ministw  of 

offered 

beip  Foreign  Affairs,  would  gladly  have  mediated;  but 
the  prospects  of  success  were  not  rosy.  To  the 
annoyance  of  Austria,  Piedmont,  which  had  main- 
tained its  position  in  Italy  despite  Austria,  offered 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  Austria  saw  that  she  most 
now  act  quickly  if  she  wished  to  preserve  her  Euro- 
pean prestige.  On  December  2,  she  signed  a  treaty 
with  England  and  France  binding  herself  not  to 
negotiate  separately  with  the  Czar;  to  defend  the 
principalities  which  she  had  occupied  in  accordance 
with  her  compact  frith  Turkey,  after  their  evaoaation 
by  the  Russians;  and  to  deliberate  with  the  Powers 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  if  the  war  were 
not  ended  by  January  1,  1855.  The  treaty  was  in- 
tended merely  to  thwart  Piedmont. 
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not  the  beai^gen.  Malakov  Tower  and  the  Mama- 
Ion  battery  in  front  of  it  were  the  soenee  of  bloody 
eonfliota.     Night  eortiee  were  made  and  repelled. 

On  June  7,  the  English  assaolted  the  qnarries  in  p ,^, 

front  of  the  Bedan,  and  the  French  assailed  tha  ^^ntn 
Hamelon.  Both  attempts  were  saooessf  ul.  On  the 
18th,  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  Bedan  and 
the  Malakov  batteries,  which  resnlfted  in  failure, 
bacanse  the  French  did  not  act  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision. A  simoltaneoos  assaalt  was  made  on  the 
MalakoY  and  the  Bedan  on  September  6.  The 
French  upon  capturing  the  Malakov  were  to  hoist 
their  flag,  and  thereby  signal  to  the  English  when  ggRJjiS* 
to  move  against  the  Bedan.  A  brilliant  success  was 
won  by  the  Zouaves.  Their  tricolor  waved  over 
the  ramparts  fifteen  minutes  after  they  had  started 
to  scale  the  steep  heights.  The  task  of  the  English 
troops  proved  more  difficult  They  were  compelled 
to  advance  under  a  galling  fire,  but  stormed  the 
parapets  despite  the  resistance  which  they  encoun- 
tered. The  attacking  force,  however,  was  too  small; 
reinforcements  did  not  come  in  time,  and  the  rem- 
aant  of  the  party  was  compelled  to  withdraw.     It 


the  story  of  Balaklava  told  over  again  withsrittah 
bloody  emphasis — the  story  of  splendid  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  of  wretched  generalship  on  the 
part  of  their  oommanders.  After  the  attack,  the 
Basaiana  withdrew  from  the  south  side  of  Sebas* 
topoL  That  portion  of  the  city  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly bombarded  that  Oortschakov  oould  no  longer 
bold  tmJL  **It  is  not  Sebastopol  that  we  have  left 
to  tham,  but  the  burning  ruins  of  the  to^u^  V)  ^\i\^ 
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ston  should  be  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  war. 
The  Prime  Minister  refused  to  recommend  the  pro- 
posed change  to  the  Queen,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  against 
whom,  he  said,  no  positive  defect  had  been  proved. 
As  soon  as  Parliament  assembled  on  January  26, 
the  opposition  moved  for  a  commission  of  inquiry 
''into  the  condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol, 
FAriiap      and  into  the  conduct  of  those  departments  whose 

mentary 

inquiry  ^jg^^y  ^  i^^g  bo^ji  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  that 
army."  Lord  John  Bussell  at  once  wrote  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  that  since  this  motion  coold  not  be  re- 
sisted,  and  was  sure  to  involve  a  censure  of  the 
War  Department,  he  preferred  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation. The  retirement  of  the  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  served  to  paralyze  the  government's 
resistance.  After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  motion 
for  an  inquiry  was  accepted  by  805  against  148 
votes.  As  Mr.  Moles  worth,  who  was  present,  wrote: 
''Never,  perhaps,  had  a  government  been  more 
decisively  defeated.  When  the  numbers  were  an- 
nounced, the  House  seemed  to  be  surprised,  and 
almost  stunned  by  its  own  act  There  was  no  cheer* 
ing;  but  for  a  few  moments  a  dead  silencei  followed 

iii?i^^°  ^  by  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter.    The  Ministers  of 

defeated  i   ff 

course  resigned. 

Lord  John  Bussell  and  Lord  Derby,  each,  in  tarn, 
tried  to  form  a  Ministry,  but  both  failed.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  then  called  in,  and  suooeedad  in 
rallying  a  Cabinet  composed  largely  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Administration.  Thus  Lofd  Oran- 
ville,  Earl  Orey,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Olavendoo 
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and  William  E.  Gladstone  were  retained.  The  chief 
change  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Panmure  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Lord  Panmore,  better  known  as 
Fox  Maule,  had  already  served  as  Minister  of  War 
daring  the  six  years  of  Lord  Busseirs  administra- 
tion, and  had  shown  himself  thoroughly  capable  in 
that  post.  Commissions  of  inquiry  were  now  sent 
to  the  Crimea.  At  the  same  time  diplomatic  con* 
ferences  were  reopened  at  Vienna. 

Tbe  evident  insincerity  of  Count  Buol  stirred 
up  a  hornet's  nest  of  indignation.  The  people  of 
England  and  France  became  incensed  as  they  saw 
that  Austria  showed  no  inclination  to  fight.  Prus- 
sia flatly  refused  to  assist  Austria  in  any  warlike 
undertaking.  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  tnnk-  ^^^^^r^ 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  join  the  allies.  OnautA* 
April  21  he  sent  15,000  men  to  the  Crimea. 

During  the  diplomatic  parleys  of  the  PowerSi 
the  siege  of  Sebostopol  wearily  dragged  along. 
The  commissariat  and  land-transport  systems  broke 
down.  The  armies  were  weakened  by  cholera,  cold, 
and  starvation.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  set 
on  foot  by  Austria.  A  conference  was  opened  at 
Vienna  under  promising  auspices. 

Czar  Nicholas,  with  whom  the  war  was  a  per- 
sonal grievance,  died  on  Manli  2 — of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  reported  the  physicians — of  bitter  disap- j^^^j^^ 
pointment  and  despair,  claimed  his  people.  IlisSl^C^ 
son,  Alexander  IL,  peace-loving  as  he  was  known 
to  be,  did  not  venture  lo  show  himself  less  of  a  true 
Bussiao  than  his  father.     The  Conference  proved  a 
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Lord  John  Bosflell,  England's  repreieB- 
tative,  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  admiiaion 
of  Tarkej  into  the  Concert  of  Poweiv.  To  saoaie 
this  end,  four  principal  points  were  to  be  considmedi 
noTT  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Four  Pointa— 
che  fate  of  the  Danube  principalities,  the  free  mavi* 
Pobito^  gation  of  the  Danube,  the  limitation  of  Busmn 
supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  presenraticm 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  at- 
tempt to  limit  Bussia's  supremacy  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  the  chief  point  upon  which  the  Powers 
could  not  agree. 

The  operations  in  the  Crimea  were  vigoiooaly  re- 
newed. Lord  Baglan  died  and  was  suooeeded  by 
Oeneral  Simpson.  Long  before  him,  old  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  was  carried  away  by  disease.  His  post 
was  taken  by  Canrobert,  who  afterward  resigned 
in  favor  of  P^lissier.     On  August  16,  the  Bossians 

Changes  at  ° 

the  front  andcr  Liprandi  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise 
the  siege  by  an  attack  on  the  allies.  The  assault 
was  made  on  the  French  divisions  and  on  the  Sar- 
dinian contingent.  Liprandi  was  foiled.  Northern 
Italy  was  in  a  delirium  of  joy  when  the  news  came 
that  the  banner  of  Piedmont  had  been  carried  to 
victory  over  a  great  Power,  side  by  side  with  the 
flag  of  France.  The  far-sightedness  of  Cavour's 
audacious  policy  was  now  fully  appreciated. 

The  repulse  proved  fatal  to  the  Bussians.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  French  drew  to  the  city.  But  the 
ingenious  Todleben  threw  up  works  ^Hiioh  also 
brought  the  Bussians  closer  to  the  enemy.  Some- 
times it  seemed  as  if  the  allies  were  ibe  besiigsd  and 
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not  the  beai^gen.  Malakoy  Tower  and  the  Mame- 
Ion  battery  in  front  of  it  were  the  seenes  of  bloody 
eonflicta.  Night  aortiee  were  made  and  repelled. 
On  Jane  7,  the  English  asaaolted  the  quarriea  in  |^„„|,„ 
front  of  the  Bedan,  and  the  Freneh  aaaailed  theZZ!Stad 
Mamelon.  Both  attempts  were  saooessf  oL  On  the 
18th,  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  Bedan  and 
the  Malakoy  batteries,  which  resulted  in  failnrei 
becaoae  the  French  did  not  act  with  anflBioieiit  pre* 
cision.  A  simaltaaeoas  assaolt  was  made  on  the 
Malakoy  and  the  Bedan  on  September  6.  The 
French  upon  capturing  the  Malakoy  were  to  hoist 
their  flag,  and  thereby  signal  to  the  English  whenjgQ^ 
to  moye  against  the  Bedan.  A  brilliant  sucoeis  was 
won  by  the  Zouayee.  Their  tricolor  wayad  oyer 
the  ramparts  fifteen  minutes  after  they  had  started 
to  scale  the  steep  heights.  The  task  of  the  English 
troops  proyed  more  difficult  They  were  compelled 
to  adyance  under  a  galling  fire,  but  stormed  the 
parapets  despite  the  resistance  which  they  eneoun* 
tered.  The  attacking  force,  howeyer,  was  too  small; 
reinforcements  did  not  come  in  time,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  party  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  It 
was  the  story  of  Balaklaya  told  oyer  again  with  ttjiwi 
bloody  emphasis — the  story  of  splendid  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  of  wretched  generalship  on  the 
part  of  their  oommanders.  After  the  attack,  the 
Busaians  withdrew  from  the  south  side  of  Sebaa- 
topol.  That  portion  of  the  city  had  been  so  thor- 
oughly  bombarded  that  Gortschakoy  oould  no  longer 
hold  out.  **It  is  not  Sebastopol  that  we  haye  left 
to  them,  but  the  burning  ruins  of  the  town,  to  whioh 

XlXth  Oantuiy— ToL  S— S6 
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we  onrselves  set  flre/'  wrote  the  Btuurian  commander 
after  his  brave  defence.    He  could  indeed  boast  that 

yieiSdSo  later  generations  would  '* recall  with  pride'*  the  great 
siege  and  its  stirring  events.  The  investment  had 
lasted  eleven  months.  It  involved  the  construction 
of  seventy  miles  of  trenches  and  the  employment  of 
60,000  fascines,  80,000  gabions,  and  1,000,000  Band- 
bags.  One  and  one-half  million  sheila  and  shot 
were  fired  into  the  town  from  the  cannon  of  the  be- 
siegers. The  Russian  forces  in  and  about  Sebasto- 
pol  numbered  150,000;  their  losses  sustained  in  its 
defence  amounted,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
to  90,142.  The  allied  armies  numbered  80,660 
French,  43,000  English,  and  20,000  Turks  in  Janu- 
ary, 1856.     The  British  troops  suffered  terribly  from 

^^^ojj^*^  disease.  The  forty -one  English  infantry  battalions, 
which  embarked  originally,  mustered  86,928,  and 
were  reinforced  by  27,884.  Their  strength  at  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities  was  658  less  than  it  was  at 
the  beginning.  The  Sardinians  suffered  proportion- 
ately. The  wastage,  due  principally  to  disease,  thus 
amounted  to  28,537  men. 

With  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the  war  may  be  said 
to  have  ended.  A  brilliant  chapter  which  had  little 
eilect  on  the  Crimean  campaign,  partly  because  it 
occurred  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  partly  because 
it  concerned  chiefly  the  Armenians,  was  the  long 
defence  of  Kars  by  Colonel  Williams  and  Wassif 
Pasha  against  an  overwhelming  Russian  army 
under  General  Muraviev.     Williams  sturdily  held 

The  d«-  '' 

^^^^^  his  ground,  bravely  repulsed  a  violent  attack  in 
which  the  Russians  lost  over  6,000  men,  and  snr- 
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tendered  on  November  27,  with  all  the  honore  of 
war,  only  when  starvation  stared  his  little  garrison 
la  the  &oe. 

Hostilities  still  continued  for  a  time  in  the  Crimea. 
The  allied  fleet  was  sent  to  bombard  various  sea 
forti.     The  most  important  of  these  naval  opera- 
tiona  from  a  historical  standpoint  was  the  expedi- 
tion against  Kinbum,  for  here  it  was  that  the  mod- 
em ironclad  was  first  tried.     On  September  5,  1854, 
Napoleon  had  ordered  the  construction  of  five  ar- 
mored floating  batteries,  which  embodied  the  results 
obtained  in  the  tests  of  plating  made  before  the  War 
Ministry's  representatives  at  Vincennes.     The  ships 
were  of  1,400  tons  displacement,  were  armed  with 
eighteen  60-pounder  smoothbores,  and  protected  by 
four  inches  of  iron  armor.     They  were  the  proto- 
types of  the  later  ironclads.     Not  without  some  mis- 
givings three  of  these  batteries  were  sent  to  the  Cri- 
mea to  join  the  allied  fleet  under  Admirals  Lyons  {JJJJJJ?^ 
and  Bniat     The  English  squadron  consisted  of  six'^^^^ 
line-of- battle  ships,  seventeen   frigates  and   sloops, 
ten  gunboots,  six  mortar-boats  and  ten  transports. 
The  French  fleet,   besides  the  three  armored  bat- 
teries mentioned,  included  four  line-of-battle  ships, 
three  corvettes,  four  despatch  boats,  twelve  gun- 
boats and  five  mortar- Ixxits.     The  combined  flrets 
prepared  to  attack  tlie  Russian  works  at  Kinhiirn. 
On  October  18,  the  bombardment  began.     The  iron 
elads  steamed  up  to  within  800  yards  of  the  main 
fort;  the  other  ships  took  up  i>osition6  at  distances 
▼arying  from  1.200  to  2,800  yanls.     Without  appre- 
eiable  efi^ect  the  Russian    82-pound  and    IS-jKmnd 
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shot  and  shell  dropped  into  the  sea  from  the  iron 
plating  of  the  French  ships.  Whatever  injarj  was 
sustained  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  shot  and 
splinters  through  the  portholes.  Unable  to  with« 
stand  the  well-directed  fire  of  their  invulnerable 
enemy,  the  Russians  hoisted  the  white  flag,  after 
having  lost  45  killed  and  180  wounded.  The  allies 
lost  but  two  killed  and  had  but  forty-five  wounded 
— all  on  board  the  armored  ships.  ''Everything  may 
flM?S?'  be  expected  of  these  formidable  engines  of  war," 
wrote  Admiral  Bruat  in  his  report.  The  Black 
Sea    was    the    cradle  of    the    modem    ironclad. 

Another  achievement  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quences was  Captain  Henry  Bessemer's  process 
for  manufacturing  steel.  He  took  out  a  patent 
for  his  invention  of  forcing  air  through  liquid  mol- 
ten  iron.  Other  inventions  of  interest  were  Brew- 
ster's prismatic  stereoscope,  Garcia's  laryngoscope 
(a  mirror  for  examining  the  throat),  and  Drum- 
Achieve-  Daond's  light,  patented  by  Captain  Thomas  Drum- 
sclen^^    mond.     Captain  Robert  Le   Mesurier   M'Clure  of 

Mid  Letter 

the  '^Investigator'*  received  the  £5,000  prize  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  and  was 
knighted.  Famous  English  books  of  the  year  were 
Robert  Browning's  *'Men  and  Women,'*  Charles 
Kingsley's  ''Westward  Ho!"  and  George  Henry 
Lewes'  "Life  of  Goethe." 

Charlotte  Bronte,  the  novelist,  died  on  the  last 
day  of  March.     She  was  born  in  1824,  the  daughter 
ggS^fotte  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte  of  Haworth  in  York- 
shire.    In  June,   1854,   she    married  her  father's 
curate,  the  Rev.  Archer  Bell  Nioholls.     Under  the 
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pBendonym  ol  Oomr  Bell  she  pablished  seTend 
novelB,  in  which  she  displayed  great  power  in  the 
deUneation  of  character.  The  moat  important  of 
theae  were  ''Shirley/'  ''Villette"  and  the  oelebraled 
''Jane  Eyre."  At  the  same  time  hereiater,  Emily 
Jane,  who  published  under  the  name  of  Ellis  Belli 
won  fame  by  her  novel  ''Wutheriog  Heights." 
She  died  six  years  earlier. 

This  year  Jean-Baptiste  Coroti  the  famous  French  ^^^^^^ 
painter  of  "Paysage  Intime,"  and  follower  and  modi- 
fier of  the  new  realistic  schools  under  the  lead  of 
Courbet,  exhibited  his  "Souvenir  de  Marcoussyi" 
which  was  purchased  later  by  Napoleon  III. 

Samuel  Bogers^  the  English  poot,  wit  and  patron 
of  art,  died,  on  December  18,  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  The  son  of  a  banker,  he  travelled  extensively 
while  a  young  man,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  art  and  letters.  His  first  published  essays  and 
poetry  were  an  "Ode  to  Superstition**  and  "The 
Pleasures  of  Memory.*'  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1798  left  him  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortunOi 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  retiring  from  active  busineas. 
In  1708  he  publiKhed  "The  Epistle  to  a  Friend'*  and 
other  poems.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Nina» 
toenth  Century,  Bogers  figured  in  tiie  foremost  rank 
of  the  literary  and  artistic  society  in  London,  where 
be  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Banker  Bard  of  St» 
Jamea*s  Place.*'  In  1812  he  brought  out  an  epic  on 
"The  Voyage  of  Columbus,"  which  met  with  indif* 
ferent  suooess.  This  was  followed  by  "Jacqueline" 
and  "Human  Life.'*  His  last  aod  largest  publiei^ 
lion  was  his  descriptive  poem  ''Italy,*'  brought  oul 
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in  1822.  Rogers  devoted  the  rest  of  his  literary  life 
to  the  publication  of  exquisitely  illustrated  editions 
of  his  "Italy"  and  his  *Toems."  Shortly  after  Bog- 
ers'  death  a  collection  of  his  witty  sayings  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  *'Table  Talk." 

At  the  Parisian  Art  Exposition  of  this   yeari 

Horace  Y emet,  the  celebrated  French  battle  painteri 

had  a  Salon  devoted  entirely  to  his  works.     The 

„  walls  were  covered  by  his  immense  canvases.     At 

Horace  "^ 

vernot  ^his  time  Vemet  was  the  most  successful  of  French 
artists.  Bom  at  the  Louvre  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  Yernet  in  his  early  career  was 
identified  with  the  events  of  that  epoch.  For  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  he  painted  his  celebrated  series  of 
the  four  revolutionary  battles,  ^'Jemmapes,  Hanau, 
Montmirail,  and  Yalmy."  In  1812  he  received  his 
first  important  commission  from  King  Jerome  of 
Westphalia,  and  in  1813  another  from  Empress  Marie 
Louise.  In  1814,  Horace  Yernet,  with  his  father 
and  G^ricault,  fought  on  the  Barridre  de  Olichyi 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  there  received  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  hands  of 
I^apoleon.  After  the  Restoration,  Yernet  achieved 
a  great  success  by  his  '*  Battle  of  Torlosa,"  which 
was  purchased  for  6,000  francs  for  the  Maison  du 
Boi.     At  the  Salon  of  1819  Yernet  contested  the 

woriu^^  field  with  G^ricault  and  Ingres,  whose  '^Medusa" 
and  '* Odalisque"  were  the  success  of  the  season. 
By  his  popular  lithographs  of  Napoleonic  soenes, 
Yernet  so  jeopardized  his  interests  at  Court  that  it 
was  thought  best  for  him  to  transfer  his  studio  from 
Paris  to  Bome.     On  his  return  from  there  in  1822 
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he  painted  his  masterpiece,  **The  Defence  of  the 
Barrier  of  Clichy/'  for  which  Odiot  paid  4,000 
francs.  It  was  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
from  which  it  was  transferred  subsequently  to  the 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Thenceforward  Yemet*! 
pictures,  the  first  of  which  had  sold  for  a  few 
hundred  francs,  commanded  ever  higher  prices. 
For  AvigDon,  his  ancestral  home,  Horace  Vemet 
painted  '^Mazeppa  Pursued  by  Wolves/'  a  picture 
which  was  injured  by  a  sabre  stroke  in  the  artist's 
studio.  After  his  election  to  the  Institute,  Yemet 
changed  the  style  of  his  subjects,  charging  stagger- 
ing prices.  For  a  ceiling  fresco  in  the  Museum  of  y«ngi^ 
Charles  X.  he  received  17,910  francs;  for  ^Thillip 
Augustus  Before  Bovines,"  now  at  Versailles,  24,- 
776  francs;  for  ''The  Battle  of  Fontenoy,"  80,000 
francs.  Still  these  pictures  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  ''Barrier  of  Clichy,"  and  on  Yer- 
net's  second  removal  to  Bome  his  art  seemed  to  de- 
cline. After  many  years  spent  in  Rome  and  with 
French  armies  in  Algiers  and  in  the  Orient,  Yemet 
went  to  Bussia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
favor  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar.  The  highest  finan- 
cial point  in  his  career  was  marked  by  a  60,000-franoi 
commission  for  a  portrait  of  the  Bussian  Empress. 
He  returned  to  France  in  good  time  to  receivOi 
in  1855,  the  greatest  honors  yet  showered  upon  a 
French  painter. 

In  America,  Longfellow  brought  out  his  '^Hia- 
watha"  and  Walt  Whitman  published  ^'Leaves  of^^^yq^ 
Grass. ' '    At  this  period  the ' '  Know  Nothing' '  Party 
had  come  to  be  a  power  in  politics.    The  party  had 
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started  from  a  New  York  society  formed  to  check 
the  inflaence  of  the  Pope,  for  porif  jing  the  balld 
and  maintaining  the  Bible  in  the  public  sohoolB. 
American  ^*  ^**  Called  the  American  Party.  Wherever  the 
N^hingB**  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Missouri  Oompromise 
in  1864  dissolved  party  ties  in  the  North,  miilti- 
tades  flocked  to  the  new  party.  Before  1866  it  had 
a  million  and  a  half  of  Toters.  In  1861  it  all  bat 
wrecked  the  old  organizations.  In  Yirginiai  Henry 
A.  Wise,  an  old  Whig,  led  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  overthrew  the  new  organization.  At  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  of  the  new  party,  Sonthem  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  80  to  69.  The 
Northern  delegates  met  and  repudiated  the  anti- 
slavery  alliance.  In  1856  the  party  carried  New 
York,  California  and  Massachasetts,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats carried  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

The  American  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia, 
February  22,  and  nominated  Fillmore  and  Donel- 

son.     On  the  same  day  a  convention  met  at  Pitts- 
stirring 

^^Dtest  ^^^8  ^  effect  a  national  organization  of  the  Bepnb- 
lican  Party,  which  appointed  a  National  Convention 
for  the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 
nati. Pierce,  Douglas  and  Buchanan  were  candi- 
dates. On  the  seventeenth  ballot  Buchanan  was 
chosen  by  unanimous  vote  with  Breokenridge  for 
Vice-President.  The  Republican  Convention  met, 
and  in  it  were  King,  Clay,  Wilson  and  Wilmot. 
Fremont  was  made  a  candidate  by  869  votes  against 
196  for  McLean.    For  Vice-President,  Abraham  Lin- 
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cola  bad  110  votes,  but  Dayton  receired  tbe  ma- 
jority. Tbe  nominees  of  tbe  American  Convention 
were  afterward  witbdrawn.  Tbe  various  nominees 
eacb  represented  real  issues.  Bucbanan  stood  for 
tbe  Soutb,  Fremont  for  non-extension,  and  Fill* 
more  for  tbe  Union.  Tbe  election  resulted  in  tbe 
cboice  of  Bucbanan,  wbo  received  1,838,169  votes, 
to  Fremont's  1,841,000,  and  Fillmore's  876,000.  Of 
tbe  electoral  votes,  Bucbanan  received  174,  Fremont 
114,  and  Fillmore  8. 

At  anotber  election  in  Kansas  to  cboose  members 
of  tbe  Territorial  Legislature,  armed  bodies  from 
Missouri  took  possession  of  tbe  polls  and  elected 
a  pro-slavery  Legislature.  Of  6,218  votes  cast  but 
1,810  were  legal.  Governor  Reeder  set  tbe  election 
aside  and  ordered  auotber.  May  22,  supplementary 
elections  were  beld  and  tbe  Free  State  men  won. 
June  11,  Governor  Beeder  was  cbarged  witb  fraud 
in  tbe  purcbase  of  tbe  Indian  lands,  and,  on  July 
26,  was  removed.  Dawson  was  appointed  in  bis 
place,  witb  Woodson  as  acting-governor.  On  July 
2,  tbe  pro-slavery  Legislature  met  at  Pawnee,  organ- 
ized, expelled  nine  Free  State  members,  and  ad« 
journed  to  tbe  Sbawnce  Mission,  near  the  Missouri 
State  line.  Tbcreupon  tbe  Free  State  men  met  at 
Lawrence,  repudiated  tbe  Shawnee  Mission  Legis* 
lature  as  spurious,  and  summoned  a  new  conven* 
tion  at  Topeka.  Tbe  Convention  adopted  a  Freer™"'*'" 
State  Constitution,  and  nominated  Reeder  for  Con- 
gress. On  October  1,  tbe  pro-slavery  party  elected 
Whitfield  for  Congress  by  more  votes  than  tbe  ceu- 
raa  list  contained.     Tbe  Free  Staters  declared  iVi^ 
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pro-slayery  Legislatare   to  have  been  elected    bj 
fraud.    A  rival  gorerDment  was  organized.    Dia- 

^Heedtog  oord,  yiolcnce,  and  crime  prevailed  for  a  year. 
^^Bleeding  Kansas"  became  an  issue  in  American 
national  politics. 

The  House  resolved  by  101  to  98  votes  to  send 
a  special  committee  to  Kansas  to  inquire  into  the 
anarchy  prevailing  there.  The  committee  oonsiBted 
of  Howard,  Sherman,  and  Oliver.  After  several 
weeks*  investigation  they  returned  and  reported 
that  every  election  in  Kansas  had  been  carried 
by  MissouriaDS,  and  the  people  had  been  prevented 
from  exercising  their  rights;  that  the  Legialatute 
was  illegal  and  its  acts  null  and  void;  that  Whit- 
field held  his  seat  under  no  valid  law,  and  Beeder 
had  received  more  votes  than  he;  that  a  well-de* 
vised  election  law  was  necessary,  and  impartial 
judges  should  be  guarded  by  Uaited  States  troops, 

^^Q  and  that  the  Topeka  Free  Soil  Convention  embodied 
the  will  of  the  majority.  A  bill  admitting  Kansas 
under  her  free  constitution  was  defeated  by  107 
to  106,  but  was  subsequently  passed  by  99  to  97. 
Iq  the  Senate  the  bill  was  defeated.  Meanwhiio 
turmoil  and  disorder  continued  in  Kansas.  Finally 
negotiations  between  Shannon  and  the  Free  State 
leaders  suspended  the  feud  for  a  time. 

The  latest  attempts  to  overthrow  the  governmant 
in  Mexico,  while  they  brought  General  Santa  Anna 
once  more  to  the  head  of  affairs  seriously  imperilled 
his  position.  After  the  release  of  the  United  Sftatea 
Government  from  guarding  the  frontiers  of  MezicOi 
the  Indians  once  more  became  troublesome.    Fred- 
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atory  baDCJB  of  Apaches  and  Comanohes  bo  ravaged 
the  province  of  Gohauila  that  the  government  had 
to  distribute  arms  among  the  inhabitants.  A  fili- 
bastering  expedition  under  Major  Walker  of  Ken-  j^^^j^^^ 
tucky  established  itself  in  Lower  California.  They  *"^*''*** 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  that  province,  80 
as  to  bring  about  annexation  by  the  United 
States.  A  strong  display  of  Mexican  forces  had 
the  effect  of  driving  them  into  Texas.  Another 
filibustering  expedition  led  by  a  French  adventurer 
who  called  himself  Count  Raousset  de  Bouldon  ter* 
rorized  the  north.  From  Guyamas  this  expedition 
marched  inland,  but  was  defeated  in  the  first  en- 
counter with  a  strong  Mexican  force.  Baoosset  de 
Bouldon  was  taken  captive  and  was  shot.  More^^doa 
serious  was  a  military  revolution  in  the  south  led 
by  General  Alvarez.  In  his  proclamation  of  Ayutla, 
Alvarez  called  for  a  new  Constitution  and  a  new 
Congress,  and  promised  such  reforms  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  personal  taxation,  of  military  conscription, 
and  of  the  feudal  system  of  passports.  Other  popa- 
lar  leaders  like  Bravo  and  Moreno  joined  the  move- 
ment. In  vain  did  Santa  Anna  put  forth  all  the 
powers  of  a  military  dictator.  The  revolationisti 
took  Monterey,  and  the  insurrection  spread  through- 
out the  country  until  it  reached  the  capital.  Santa 
Anna  gathered  fourteen  hundred  of  his  best  troope 
and  left  the  City  of  Mexico  to  march  upon  hii 
enemies.  Soon  the  hopelessness  of  his  enterprlM 
became  apparent.  On  the  way  to  Vera  Oros  he 
suddenly  abdicated,  and  embarked  on  August  lOj^jtSdrftus 
for  Havana.     Scarcely  had  Santa  Anna  left 
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1856 

IN  AMERICA,  the  inoreasiDg  yirulenoe  of  the 
long  controversy  over  alaveij  was  brought 
home  to  the  people  by  a  cowardly  aaaaolt 
oommitted  by  one  Albert  Bust  apon  Ebrace  Gree- 
ley, the  editor  of  the  New  York  ^^Tribane,**  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  against  slaveiy. 
At  a  Territorial  election  in  Kansas  on  January  16 
a  Legislature  was  chosen,  and  Bobinson  was  elected 
Governor  under  the  Free  State  Constitution.  Janu* 
ary  26,  President  Pierce  recognized  the  pro-slavery 
Legislature  in  Kansas,  and,  on  February  11,  by 
proclamation  ordered  the  dispersion  of  armed  in- 
vaders  of  Kansas.  The  Legislature  met  at  Topekap 
March  4,  and  inaugurated  Bobinson.  Congress  ap* 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  Kansas 
troubles.  On  May  6,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Douglas 
County  found  indictments  against  Beeder,  Bobinson 
and  Lane,  the  Free  State  leaders.  In  the  spring  of 
1856,  Colonel  Buford  of  Alabama,  with  a  thousand 
young  men  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  came 
to  Kansas  in  military  array.  In  May,  Lawrence  was^^y*" 
surrounded  by  these  men  bearing  Federal  arms 
taken  from  ibe  United  States  armory.  Nearly  all 
the  pro-slavery  leaders  were  with  them.  They  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  people's  arms.    The 
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iDhabitants  were  uDprepared  to  resist.  The  armed 
pro-slavery  force  marched  through  the  town,  de- 
stroying the    hotels  and    printing-offices    and    the 

The  "Kan-  residence  of  Governor  Kobinson,  doing  a  damage 

■"^""  of  $160,000.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  **Kan. 
sas  War"  which  cont'nued  throughout  the  year. 

Acting-Governor  Woodson  proclaimed  the  Terri- 
tory to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  A  large  pro- 
slavery  force  was  gathering  at  Lecompton  and 
another  at  Santa  F^.     Osawatomie  was  capturedi 

oSte^**"  seven  men  were  killed  and  thirty  buildings  burned. 
Among  the  killed  was  a  son  of  John  Brown.  Atchi- 
son's pro-slavery  force  withdrew  into  Missouri.  On 
September  1,  in  a  municipal  election  at  Leayen* 
worth,  an  armed  band  of  Missourians  killed  and 
wounded  a  number  of  Free  State  men,  burned  their 
houses,  and  compelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  to  embark  for  St.  Louis. 

The  attack  on  Lawrence  was  renewed  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  government.  Many  lives 
were  lost.  The  United  States  troops  at  Leaven- 
worth were  used  by  Shannon.  The  Free  State  Leg- 
islature was  dispersed  by  the  United  States  foroes. 
Other  Missouri  forces  invaded  the  Territory  and 
destroyed  Brown's  village  of  Osawatomie,  but  the 
Free  State  men  compelled  them  to  retreat  across  the 
Missouri.  In  September,  President  Pierce  appointed 
Gray  Governor  of  Kansas.  Arriving  at  Lecompton, 
he  released  Bobinson  and  other  Free  State  prisoners 
on  bail,  and  ordered  all  hostile  forces  to  disband. 

Sfvl^nU  On  September  16,  three  regiments  of  Missooriana 
with  cannon  attacked  Lawrence.     Governor  Gray 
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with  UDited  States  troops  compelled  them  to  retife. 
December  16,  Lecompton,  a  partisan  judge,  was  re- 
mored  on  demand  of  the  Governor,  and  HarrisoB 
of  Kentucky  was  appointed.  The  Free  State  pre- 
ponderance among  settlers  constantly  increased. 
Nearly  all  the  clearing,  plowing,  and  planting 
done  by  Free  State  men.  All  manner  of  t 
constantly  thinned  the  ranks  of  rolunteem  from  the 
South.  Kansas,  according  to  Oreeley'a  ezpressiTS 
phrase,  ^^was  steadily  hardening  into  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  a  Free  State.*' 

The  National  Convention  of  the  American  Party 
Tirtually  approved  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  and  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.  In  Congress,  Sumner  deKv^ 
ered  a  philippic  on  **The  Crime  against  Kansas,"  lA 
which  he  commented  severely  on  Senator  Butler  of 
South  Carolina.  Thereupon  Preston  Brooks  bra- 
tally  assaulted  Sumner  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
As  a  result  of  his  injuries  Sumner  was  an  invalid  ^^ 
for  four  years. 

In  Mexico,  President  Comonfort  had  barely 
reached  a  temporary  adjustment  of  difficultiee  with 
Spain  when  his  government  was  embarrassed  by  a 
serious  insurrection  in  Puebla.  Ck>vemment  ti!tx>ps 
in  overwhelming  numbers  put  a  bloody  end  to  the 
revolt.     Orihuela,  the  rebel  chief,  was  shot 

A  new  liberal  Constitution  in  Mexico,  proclaimed 
by  President  Comonfort,  did  not  mend  matters  much 
in  that  diHtracted  republic.  New  troubles  with  Spain 
arose  over  unpunished  robberies  and  murders  of 
Spanish  subjects.  In  March,  diplomatic  interoourse  ^»*^ 
between  the  two  countries  was  severed. 
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warships  were  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
the  last  moment,  diplomatic  mediation  on  the  part 
of  England  and  France  succeeded  in  averting  war. 
General  Gomonfort,  finding  himself  unable  to  make 
much  headway  by  constitutional  means,  invoked  the 
help  of  General  Zuloaga,  and  established  himself 

SmcSco  ^^^®  more  as  military  dictator.  When  it  came  to 
dividing  the  spoils,  Gomonfort  and  Zuloaga  fell  out, 
and  a  seven  days'  conflict  resulted.  Gomonfort *8 
followers  were  routed.  The  defeated  President  had 
to  flee  the  country. 

Heinrich  Heine,  the  foremost  German  lyric  poet, 
died  at  Paris,  February  18.  The  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  were  clouded  by  ill  health.     Heine  derived 

Heine  ^  his  first  poetic  inspiration  from  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  the 
literary  and  artistic  circle  of  Bachel  Yarnhagel  in 
Berlin  he  found  further  encouragement  in  his  early 
literary  labors.  He  was  a  Jew,  but,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  up  the  study  of  law,  he  had  himself  bap* 
tized  a  Ghristian,  and  became  a  doctor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  After  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land, he  gave  up  law  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  pursuit  of  letters.  In  1827,  he  brought  out  his 
''Buch  der  Lieder,'*  and  followed  this  up  with  the 
first  part  of  his  famous  *'Beisebilder."  Heine's 
lyrics,  by  their  unwonted  grace  and  sprightlinesSi 
captivated  German  readers.  Some  of  his  songs,  like 
that  of  the  **Lorelei"  or  **Thou  Art  Like  a  Flower," 
soon  became  German  folk-songs.  More  character* 
istic,  perhaps,  of  Heine's  light  muse  are  lines  like 
these: 
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A  ywith  once  loved  a  maiden, 

BttI  for  another  she  sighed;  Beliie% 

This  other  loved  still  another 

And  took  her  for  his  bride. 

The  maid  for  spite  then  married 

The  first  that  came  along; 
Alas  for  the  youth  who  lovc-d  her. 

He  suffered  grievous  wrong! 

It  is  an  old,  old  story, 

But  yet  it  is  ever  new, 
And  the  one  to  whom  it  happens 

His  heart  is  broken  in  two. 

Sbortlj  after  the  July  Bevolution,  Heine  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  contributor  to  several ?>spoei 
of  the  foremost  literary  journals  of  the  day  as  a 
writer  of  French  feuilletons.  His  French  prose 
style  was  almost  equal  to  his  brilliant  command 
of  German.  Not  until  1844  did  Heine  bring  out 
any  new  German  poems.  Then  he  published  the 
epic  satires  "Germany,  a  Winter^s  Tale,"  and 
'*  Atta  Troll,  a  Summer  Night^s  Dream,'*  two  works 
which  aroused  intense  indignation  in  Germany. 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  Heine  accepted 
an  annual  pension  of  4,800  francs  from  the  goyem« 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe.  On  the  other  hand,  Heine 
made  the  terse  observation  that  whenever  he  was 
treated  with  rude  discourtesy  he  could  be  sure  that 
he  had  met  a  German.  In  Paris,  the  poet  was  cap- 
tivated  by  the  charm  of  young  Matilda  Mirat,  his 
"lotos  flower,"  as  he  called  her,  or  also  "la, 
mouche."  The  uneducated  yet  infinitely  charm- 
ing and  loyal  grisette  was  the  good  angel  of 
Heine's  later  years.  On  the  eve  of  the  famous 
duel  with  his  rival  poet  Borne,  in  1841,  Heine 
married  Matilde  at  the  Church  of  St  Soipioe. 
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To  his  sorrow  the  poet  lived  many  more  yeazs 
soffering  great  agony  from  a  spinal  complaint  which 
confined  him  to  his  bed,  or  "mattress  grave^'  as  he 
called  it.  His  powers  of  wit  and  raillery  never 
failed  him,  even  to  the  last.  On  the  night  before 
he  died  an  anxious  friend  called  to  bid  farewell. 
He  asked  if  the  dying  man  had  made  his  '^peace 
with  God."     Heine  replied  with  a  wan  smile:  *'Do 

Wit  not  trouble  yourself.     God  will  pardon  me.     That's 

his  trade."  These  were  the  last  recorded  words 
spoken  by  Heine.  Another  story  has  it  that  when 
the  physician  put  a  handglass  to  the  lips  of  the 
dying  man  and  said,  '*Can  you  hiss  (siffler)?"  Heine 
murmured,  **No,  not  even  a  play  of  Scribe." 

Among  German  writers  of  this  period,  Friedrioh 
Bueckert,  the  lyric  poet,  and  Fritz  Beuter,  who 
wrote  in  Low  German  dialect,  were  at  the  height  of 
their  activity.  £manuel  Geibel  presented  himself 
as  heir  presumptive  to  the  mantle  of  Heine.  Unlike 
Heine,  this  poet  devoted  his  muse  to  the  glorifica- 
tion  of  German  patriotism.  He  achieved  such  a 
success  that  he  was  soon  called  to  Munich,  where 

ro^?uc  lie  brought  out  the  first  "Golden  Book  of  Poets." 
Other  German  poets,  such  as  Gotfried  Kinkel,  the 
revolutionist,  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  and  Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath,  famous  outside  of  Germany  for 
his  happy  translations  of  English  and  American 
verse,  had  to  write  their  poems  in  exile. 

On  February  18,  Wilhelm  von  Biela,  the  great 
German  astronomer,  died  at  Venice.  Bom  in  1782 
at  Bossia  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  he  entered  the 
Austrian  military  service  in  1805,  and  was  made 


poeU 
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oolonel  in  1826,  and  oommandant  of  Bovigo  in 
1882.  On  February  27,  1826,  he  disoovered  theSS£it 
famous  comet  named  after  him.  Aooording  to 
Biela*8  prediction,  the  comet  returned  every  aix 
years  and  thirty-eight  weeks  until  1862.  Thereafter 
it  was  not  seen  as  a  comet  during  the  century. 
Biela  also  discovered  two  other  comets. 

After  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  Austria  made  an- 
other attempt  to  secure  peace.  Two  of  the  PowerSi 
France  and  Bussia,  were  heartily  weary  of  the  war. 
Louis  Napoleon  had  entered  the  struggle  merely  to 
gain  military  glory  and  political  prestige.  He  had 
succeeded  in  attaining  his  ends.  Alexander  II. , 
who  had  continued  the  war  largely  as  a  matter  of 
filial  piety,  was  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
to  conclude  peace  with  honor.  A  Congress  was 
therefore  assembled  in  Paris  to  draw  up  terms  sat-  cHaeMi 
isfactory  to  all  concerned.  On  March  80,  a  treaty  So^ 
was  signed  which  gave  Kara  back  to  the  Sultan 
and  restored  Sebastopol  to  the  Czar.  The  Porte  was 
admitted  to  the  Concert  of  Powere.  Most  important 
was  the  regulation  of  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  decreed  in  the  treaty  that  '*the  Black 
Sea  is  neutralized;  its  watere  and  its  ports,  thrown 
open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are 
formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted  to  the  flag 
of  war  of  the  Powers  possessing  its  coasts  or  of 
any  other  Power.'*  Patrolling  of  the  sea  by  small 
armed  vessels  was  permitted.  The  Danube  wasBUMk8«» 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Invte 
order  more  fully  to  secure  free  navigation  of  the 
river,  the  Czar's  frontier  in  Bessarabia  was  some- 
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what  changed  by  the  cession  of  certain  territory  to 
Moldayia  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.    Both 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  continued  under  the  pro- 
status  Quo  *^^^^^  of  Turkey,  and  were  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
In  Balkans  iQ^met  privileges.     The  siatua  quo  of  Serria  was 
'  assured.     It  was  further  stipulated  that,  following 
the  ancient  rale  of  the  Saltans,   no  foreign  war 
vessels  were  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus  while  Turkey  was  at  peace.     To 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Austria  signed  a  treaty,  on  April 
16,  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  and  declaring  that  any  violation  of  this 
would  call  for  war. 

Besides  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris  settled  various  moot  points  in  inter- 
national law.  The  plenipotentiaries  all  agreed  to 
the  doctrines:  ^'First,  privateering  is  and  remains 
abolished.  Second,  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's 
oonv^ion  go^^s?  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 
Third,  neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  oontra- 
band  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an 
enemy's  flag.  Fourth,  blockades  in  order  to  be 
binding  must  be  effective;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  aocess 
to  the  enemy's  coast."  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  subscribe  to  this  convention. 

Bussia  came  out  of  the  conflict  defeated  bat  re- 
spected. She  had  received  a  check  in  the  Blaok  Sea 
and  her  frontier  line  had  been  readjusted.    Still  her 

Results  of  * 

JJjjJi;*'®*^    political  losses  were  trivial.    The  war  mosl  deeply 
affected  Austria.      She  had  played  a  false*  game 
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and  had  lost.  The  sceptre  of  European  leader- 
ship slipped  from  her.  The  situation  afforded  to 
Bismarck  and  Cavour  the  opportunity  each  was 
anxiously  awaiting. 

Cavour  had  won  his  first  point.  At  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  he  took  his  place  as  a  representative 
of  Sardinia  by  right  of  an  alliance  with  the  other 
great  Powers.  Then  it  was  seen  that  every  Italian 
soldier  who  had  fallen  on  the  Tchernaya,  or  who 
had  wasted  away  in  the  fever-stricken  camps,  had 
died  indeed  for  the  honor  of  Italy  among  the  na« 
tions  of  the  world.  At  the  close  of  the  Conferenoe 
Cavonr  made  a  plain  statement  concerning  the  mia- 
government  of  southern  and  central  Italy  and  the 
evils  of  the  Austrian  occupation.  When  Coont 
Buol  von  Schauenstein  protested,  the  French  and 
English  represoDtatives  supported  Cavour.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  representations  was  such  that  there  was 
a  sudden  change  in  Austria's  restrictive  measures 
hitherto  iDflicted  upon  her  Italian  dominions.  Old 
Marshal  Badetzky,  the  man  of  the  sword,  was  re- 
tired. The  sequestrated  Italian  estates  were  re* 
turned  to  their  owners.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph' 
came  in  person  to  Milan  to  proclaim  a  general  am- 
nesty. His  brother  Maximilian,  a  prince  of  liberal 
tendencies,  came  with  his  young  bride  Charlotte  to 
undo  the  harsh  measures  of  the  military  govern- 
ment. Maximilian's  liberal  policy  proved  too  much 
for  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  Ministry  at  home. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  Crimean  war  was 
the  threatened  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  November,  it  was  found  that  the  reserve  funds 
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of  the  Bank  had  shrank  to  £1,402,158,  while  the 
deposits  that  might  at  any  moment  be  drawn  oat 
aggregated  £18,248,008.  In  these  circumstanceB,  a 
special  bill  of  Parliament  authorised  a  new  isane 
of  paper  notes  for  £180,000  more  than  the  law  per* 
mitted.  Furthermore,  the  war  wiih  Bussia  left  be- 
hind it  a  dispute  between  the  goyemments  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  recent  foreign  enlistment  bill  in  Bnglandt 
American  citizens  had  been  induced  to  enter  the 
British  military  service.  The  American  GK>reni- 
ment  complained  that  the  practice  was  in  violation 
of  international  law.  The  point  was  practically  oon- 
ceded  by  the  English  Government,  which  at  onee 
Fricuon  put  a  stop  to  thc  enlistment  of  American  oitinng 
America  and  tendered  an  apology  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  attach^  of  the  American 
Legation  in  London  at  this  very  time  was  refused 
admission  to  a  diplomatic  levee  at  the  Oourt  of  St. 
James  because  he  did  not  appear  in  court  dress. 
The  British  Minister  at  Washington  received  his 
passports.  In  Australia,  the  first  Home  Bule  Parlia- 
ment had  been  opened  at  Sydney  by  Sir  William 

Australian  ^  J         J       J 

Home  Rule  Denison.  The  popular  elections  were  oonduoted 
under  the  famous  ballot  system  which  was  after- 
ward adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  South  Africa,  the  province  of  Natal  was  sepa- 
rated from  Cape  Colony,  and  became  an  indepen- 
dent Crown  Colony  with  a  constitution  of  ita  own. 
The  land  of  the  BasutoSi  no  longer  under  British 
protectorate,  sufEered  greatly  from  hostile  incursions 
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and  cattle  raids  from  the  Boers.  Daring  the  sum- 
mer  the  ELaffirs  fell  victims  to  a  fatal  delusion,  SStSi^ 
Their  prophet  Amaxosa  foretold  the  resurrection  of 
all  their  dead  heroes  and  warriors,  on  condition  that 
they  themselves  should  put  an  end  to  their  lives. 
In  all,  some  60,000  Kaffirs  committed  suicide.  Emi- 
grants from  Cape  Colony  occupied  the  Kaffir  lands, 
which  had  become  depopulated. 

In  October,  the  Chinese  Emperor,  beset  as  he  was 
by  the  victorious  Taiping  rebels,  was  made  to  feel 
the  heavy  hand  of  Great  Britain.  A  Portuguese 
lorcha,  **The  Arrow,"  flying  the  British  flag  though  _. 
without  British  register,  was  overhauled  by  the  Ohi-^^^^ 
nese  authorities  while  at  anchor  near  Dutch  Folly. 
One  of  her  crew  had  been  recognized  as  one  of  a 
band  of  pirates  who  had  committed  some  recent 
outrages.  The  Taotai  of  Canton  bad  the  offender 
arrested.  Sir  John  Bowring  at  Hong  Kong  at  once 
protested.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner 
Yeh  replied  that  '*The  Arrow"  was  not  a  foreign 
vessel,  and  therefore  declined  to  enter  into  any  dis* 
cussion  about  her.  As  a  first  step  toward  obtaining 
reparation  the  British  seized  a  Chinese  imperial  junk 
and  held  her  in  reprisal.  As  this  failed  to  bring 
the  Chinese  to  terms,  Sir  Michael  Seymour  with  a 
British  squadron  bombarded  and  seized  the  barrier 
forts  of  Canton.  The  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river,  jJ^iMi 
and,  after  capturing  the  Chinese  fort  of  Macao  Pag-«»<**n» 
sage,  came  to  anchor  before  Canton.  An  ultimatum 
was  addressed  to  Yeh,  stating  that  unless  he  at  onoe 
complied  with  all  English  demands  they  would 
** proceed  with  the  destruction  of  all  the  defences 
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and  public  buildings  of  the  city  and  of  the  govern- 
ment vesselfl  in  the  harbor."  No  reply  waa  Toaoh- 
safed.  The  Canton  forts  were  seized  by  the  Britiah 
and  their  mon-of-war  trained  gone  on  the  city.  All 
able-bodied  Chinamen  were  called  upon  by  the  Yioe- 
ro J  of  Canton  to  rally  for  the  defence  o£  their  ci^. 
g^^^^The  British  bombarded  Canton  and  aonk  a  laige 
fleet  of  Chinese  war  junks  up  the  river.  A  fort  at 
French  Folly  was  reduced^  and  the  Bogue  forta  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  were  captured.  The  Chinese 
retaliated  by  burning  the  whole  foreign  settlement, 
and  by  chopping  off  the  heads  of  all  the  Engliahmeii 
who  came  into  their  power.  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
found  his  force  inadequate  to  capture  Canton^  and 
bad  to  withdraw  from  his  positions  while  he  Bent 
^v^cient  home  a  request  for  reinforcements.  The  urgency  of 
forces  ^Yie  request  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  Fcweign 
Secretary  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  A  foioe 
of  1,600  men  was  at  once  sent  from  England,  an- 
other regiment  from  Mauritius,  and  a  divisioa  &om 
the  Madras  army.  The  situation  in  India  abortly 
became  such  that  this  force  never  reached  China. 

New  difficulties  had  arisen  with  Persia  respecting 
Herat.  The  death  of  Yar  Muhammad  Khan  in  186S 
was  followed  by  intrigues  in  Herat.  The  province 
became  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Shah  of 
Persia  and  the  aged  Dost  Muhammad  Khan.  This 
ruler's  hostility  to  England  during  the  second  Sikh 
war  had  been  condoned,  and  a  treaty  of  friendaUp 
concluded  between  him  and  Lord  Dalhouaie.  In  vir- 
tue of  this  treaty  the  British  sided  with  DoBt  Mn* 
hammad.     When  the  Shah  moved  an  army  into 
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Herat  and  captured  the  capital,  England  declared 
war  on  Persia.  Arms  and  munitions  in  great  quan-  ^^e^ 
tity  were  presented  to  Dost  Muhammad,  together  with 
a  subsidy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  so  long 
as  the  Persian  war  should  last  An  expedition  under 
Sir  James  Outram  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  the  Gulf 
of  Persia.  The  capture  of  Bushire  by  the  English 
and  their  victory  at  Mohamrah  brought  the  Shah  of 
Persia  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Afghanistan. 
Herat  wsa  relinquished.  While  the  war  lasted  a 
new  danger  to  the  British  Indian  Empire  arose  at 
Delhi  In  July,  the  heir-apparent  of  old  Bahadar 
Shah,  the  reigning  King  of  Delhi,  suddenly  died. 
A  younger  queen  was  believed  to  have  poisoned 
him.  She  persuaded  Bahadur  Shah  to  proclaim  her 
•OQ  heir  to  the  throne.  Lord  Canning  witliheld 
Great  Britain's  recognition.  An  elder  brother  was 
recogniaed  as  successor  by  Lord  Canning,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  leave  Delhi  upon  his  succes- 
aioQ  to  the  throne  and  take  up  his  abode  at  Kutut. 
The  young  Queen  was  moved  to  wild  wrath.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Nadir  Shah,  burn- 
ing with  the  traditional  ambitions  of  her  family. 
Forthwith  she  took  a  part  in  all  manner  of  intrigues 
against  the  English  on  the  side  of  Persia  as  well  as 
of  the  Afghans.  The  remarkable  outbursts  of  anti- 
Britiab  feeling  that  followed  have  been  credited 
to  iier. 
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THE  EEV  ERSES  of  the  Persians  brought  the 
Shah  to  terms.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  pres- 
ently concluded  in  which  all  claim  to  Herat 
was  abandoned  by  Persia.  Early  in  the  year  the 
British  expedition  in  China  resumed  hostilities. 
Commodore  Elliot  with  five  gunboats  and  a  host 
Chinese  of  small  boats  destroyed  a  fleet  of  forty  armed 
sank  junks.  Next  an  attack  was  delivered  on  the  Chi- 
nese headquarters  at  Fatshan.  A  flotilla  of  English 
small  boats  cut  their  way  through  the  long  line  of 
war  junks,  and  a  landing  party  under  Commodore 
Harry  Keppel  attacked  the  main  position.  The 
Commodore's  boat  was  sunk  and  several  others  had 
to  be  abandoned.  A  number  of  the  Chinese  junks 
were  burned.  Keppel's  force  was  found  too  small 
to  capture  Fatshan.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  decided 
to  postpone  further  hostilities  until  the  arrival  of 
the  promised  reinforcements  that  were  to  come  after 
Lord  Elgin.  When  these  troops  failed  to  arrive  in 
good  time,  Lord  Elgin  went  to  Calcutta  himself 
to  hasten  their  despatch.  There  he  found  afiEairs 
of  far  more  serious  import  than  those  in  China. 

Some  time  previously  rumors  had  been  circulated 
concerning  a  danger  to  British  rule  in  India.  Mys- 
terious little  cakes  were  circulated  far  and  wide. 


Assault  OD 
Fatshan 
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Lord  OrnDDiDg,  the  new  Gt>yeraor-Oeiierali  miB 
blamed  for  not  taking  alarm.  A  dangeroaa  atoiy 
got  abroad  early  in  the  year.  The  Bofleld  rifle  had  in  iSS* 
been  introduced.  Its  eartridges  were  greased  with 
animal  lubricants.  The  fat  of  pigs  was  hatefal  to 
Mohammedans,  while  that  of  cows  was  still  more 
of  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindus.  At 
Barraekpore,  near  Calcutta,  where  Sepoys  were  sta- 
tioned, a  Laskar  reviled  a  Brahmin  as  defiled  by  the 
British  cartridges.  The  whole  of  the  Bengal  army 
was  seiaed  with  horror.  The  British  aothoritieB 
daimed  that  none  of  the  greased  cartridges  had 
been  issued  to  the  Sepoys.  The  story  of  the  greased 
oartridges  ran  up  the  Oanges  to  Benares,  Delhi  and  tim 
Meemt.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  the  bones  cwtndsM 
of  cows  and  pigs  bad  been  ground  to  powder  and 
thrown  into  wells  with  flour  and  butter  in  order  to 
destroy  the  caste  of  the  Hindus  so  as  to  convert 
Ihem  to  Christianity. 

In  March,  incendiary  fires  broke  out  at  Barrack- 
pore.  The  Sepoys  from  the  Nineteenth  Regiment 
refused  to  receive  the  cartridges  dealt  out  to  them. 
There  was  only  one  white  regiment  in  the  400  miles 
between  Barrackpore  and  Patna.  After  remon- 
strances had  been  mode  by  the  English  officers,  the 
Sepoys  returned,  but  there  still  remained  disaffeo- 
tion  at  Benares,  Lucknow,  Agra  and  other  places.  ^^^^^ 
When  it  was  believed  that  the  excitement  was  al-  ^SSm 
layed  another  outbreak  occurred  at  Lucknow.  Law- 
nnoe*s  energetic  measures  maintained  order  in  Oude. 
The  mutiny  was  only  scattered,  however.  Within 
nweek  Meerut,  thirty-eighl  miles  iioi^tMX^\MMK 
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and  the  largest  cantonment  in  India,  was  in  a  blaze. 
The  story  of  the  greased  cartridges  had  been  capped 
by  that  of  the  bone  dust.  Some  eighty-fiye  of  a 
regiment  of  Sepoy  cavalry  refused  to  take  the  car- 
tridges and  were  marched  off  to  the  guard -honse. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Sunday,  whta 
the  European  officers  were  preparing  for  ohurcb, 
the  imprisoned  Sepoys  were  liberated  with  otheiB. 
They  shot  down  every  European  they  met. 
Thetodian  The  mutiny  became  a  revolt.  The  rebellious  Se- 
poys marched  on  Delhi.  When  the  rebel  troops 
came  up  from  Meerut  the  English  officers  prepared 
to  meet  them.  Their  Sepoys  joined  the  mutineers. 
The  revolt  spread  throughout  Delhi.  Indespair, 
Willoughby  blew  up  the  fort  with  1,600  rebels  who 
were  assaulting  it.  Only  four  of  his  command 
escaped.  Willoughby  himself  died  six  weeks  after- 
ward, while  India  and  Europe  were  ringing  with  his 
name.  Fifty  Englishmen  whom  the  rebels  had  cap- 
tured were  butchered  in  cold  blood.  Delhi  on  Mon- 
day evening  was  in  rebel  hands.  The  remaining 
officers  on  the  Bidge  fled  for  their  lives.  Their  sab- 
sequent  suffering  was  one  of  the  harrowing  features 
of  the  great  convulsion.  The  revolution  at  Delhi 
opened  Lord  Canning's  eyes.  He  telegraphed  for 
regiments  from  Bombay,  Burma,  Madras  and  Oey- 
lon. 

On  May  11,  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut 
was  brought  to  the  authorities  at  Lahore.  Meean 
Meer  is  a  large  military  cantonment  five  or  six  miles 
from  Lahore,  and  there  were  then  some  four  thou- 
sand native  troops  there,  with  only  about  thirteen 
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hundred  Europeans  of  the  Queen's  and  the  Oott- 
pany's  service.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  A 
parade  was  ordered  on  the  morrow  at  Meean  Meer. 
On  the  parade-ground  an  order  was  given  for  a 
military  movement  which  brought  the  heads  of  four 
columns  of  the  native  troops  in  front  of  twelve  gunsmntUMoni 
charged  with  grape,  the  artillerymen  with  their  pork- 
fires  lighted,  and  the  soldiers  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
regiments  standing  behind  with  loaded  muskets.  A 
command  was  given  to  the  Sepoys  to  staok  arms. 
Cowed,  they  piled  their  arms,  which  were  borne 
away  at  once  in  carts  by  the  European  soldiefs. 
All  chances  of  a  rebellious  movement  were  over 
for  the  moment  in  the  Punjab. 

At  three  stations — Lucknow,  Jhansi  and  Oawn* 
pore — the  mutiny  was  of  political  importance.  The 
city  of  Lncknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  extended  four 
miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  GoomtL 
The  British  Residency  and  other  principal  buildings 
were  between  the  city  and  the  river.  The  Besideney 
was  a  walled  inclosure,  and  near  it  stood  a  easlel-^ 
lated  structure,  the  Muchi  Bowan.  Since  the  ftflhifjiUknor 
of  May  8,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  been  making 
preparations  for  a  defence  in  case  of  insorreetion. 
The  native  force  consisted  of  three  regiments  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,  all  Sepoys,  and  there 
was  a  European  force  of  670  men  with  sixty  artil- 
lerymen. Lawrence  brought  all  the  European  non- 
combatants  within  the  Residency  walls,  and  estab- 
lished a  strong  post  between  the  Besideney  and  the 
Muchi  Bowun  to  command  the  two  bridges  whioh 
led  to  the  cantonments.     The  outbreak  began  om 
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May  30,  when  the  insurgents  rushed  to  the  bridges, 
ySSSS   and,   being    repulsed    by    Lawrence,  made   oS    to 
Delhi.    At  Jhansi,  the  garrison  of  fifty-flve  men 
was  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

At  Cawnpore,  on  the  Ganges,  fifty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Lucknow,  the  tragedy  was  eyen 
more  terrible.  Cawnpore  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  English  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In 
May,  sixty -one  artillerymen  and  four  Sepoy  regi* 
ments  were  there.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  the  com- 
mandant, prepared  for  the  coming  storm.  He  took 
some  old  barracks  and  there  quartered  the  white  wo- 
men, children  and  invalids.  He  accepted  from  the 
Nana,  who  professed  great  friendship,  200  Mahrat- 
tas  and  two  guns.  On  the  night  of  June  4,  the 
Sepoy  regiment  at  Cawnpore  broke  oat  in  mu- 
tiny. The  Nana  overtook  them  on  the  road  to 
Delhi  and  soon  returned  with  them  to  Cawnpore. 
Sir  Hugh  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  when  he  received  a  message  from  the  Nana, 
announcing  that  his  men  were  about  to  attack  the 
Englishmen.  Sir  Hugh  prepared  for  the  defenoe 
of  the  barracks.  The  mutineers  first  rifled  the  city 
and  cantonment,  and  murdered  all  the  English  who 
gjjjjj^jj^' came  in  their  way.  At  noon  they  opened  fire  on 
the  intrenchments.  From  the  6th  to  the  26th  of 
June,  the  inmates  struggled  against  fearful  odds. 
Though  starving,  they  resisted  successfully.  On 
June  26,  Wheeler  received  a  proposal  that  safe  pas- 
sage would  be  given  to  Allahabad  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  lay  down  their  arms.  An  armistice  was 
proclaimed,  and   next  morning  terms  were  n^o- 
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tiated.  The  English  were  to  capitiilate  and  march 
oat  with  their  arms  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  each  man,  to  the  river  a  mile  away,  where  boats 
would  be  furnished  for  all.  The  next  morning  they 
marched  down  to  the  boats — the  men  on  foot,  the 
wounded  and  non-combatants  on  elephants  and 
bullocks.  They  were  all  huddled  together  on  board 
the  boats.  Suddenly,  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  a 
murderous  fire  was  opened  on  them.  The  women 
and  children,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  num-^ 
ber,  were  hurried  off  to  prison,  and  the  men  were 
ordered  to  immediate  execution.  All  was  soon  over. 
Nana  was  proclaimed  Peishwa.  English  reinforce- 
ments were  coming  from  Allahabad.  Nana  hastened 
back  to  Cawnpore.  There,  within  a  few  days,  more 
than  two  hundred  English  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  men  were  all  butchered,  and  eighty  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  join  those  in  a  house  near 
the  Nana.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  England, 
where  it  was  believed  that  these  women  were  sab* 
jected  to  all  manner  of  outrage  and  made  to  long 
for  death  as  an  escape  from  shame.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  royal  widows  of  the  Nana's  adoptive 
father  did  their  utmost  to  protect  the  captive  English- 
women. They  threatened  to  throw  themselves  and 
their  children  from'  the  palace  windows  should  any 
barm  befall  the  English  ladies.  Thanks  to  them 
no  worse  indignity  than  the  compulsory  grinding 
of  com  was  inflicted  on  the  white  women.  Mean* 
while,  Colonel  Mill  was  pushing  up  from  CalouttiL 
In  July,  he  was  joined  at  Allahabad  by  a  colama 
under  General  Havelock. 
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In  Jaly,  Harelock  left  Allahabad  for  Caw&|»ora 
with  2,000  men,  Europeans  and  Sikhs*  He  tmraad 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore.    On  the  ISlh 

Haveiock  ^°^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^J  ^'^  inflicted  three  defeats  on  the 
^^t  enemy.  When  within  twenty  'miles  of  OawnpoTOi 
having  halted  for  the  night,  he  heard  that  the 
women  and  children  at  Cawnpore  were  still  alive^ 
and  that  the  Nana  had  taken  the  field  to  ^^ 
pose  him.  He  broke  camp  and  marched  ffiteea 
miles  that  night.  In  the  meantime,  the  orowniiig 
atrocity  was  committed  at  Cawnpore.  The  defeated 
rebels  had  returned  to  the  Nana.  On  receiving  the 
Bniriish.  tidings  of  their  repulse,  he  ordered  the  slaughter 
^^'  of  the  200  women  and  children.  They  were  hacked 
to  death  with  swords,  bayonets,  knives  and  axeo. 
Their  remains  were  thrown  into  a  well.  At  2  P*]L 
Haveiock  toiled  on  with  a  thousand  EuropeasB  and 
three  hundred  Sikhs,  and  without  cavalry  and  artil* 
lery,  to  meet  the  6,000  rebels.  Failing  to  aUeaee 
the  enemy's  batteries,  Haveiock  ordered  a  bayonet 
charge.  Nana  Sahib  with  his  followers  took  flightb 
He  was  never  heard  from  again.  The  next  motBr 
caS^re'  '°o  Havelock  marched  into  the  station  at  Oawnpone^ 
and  there  found  the  well  filled  with  mangled  humaa 
remains.  On  July  20,  having  been  reinfoiMd  by 
Oeneral  Neill,  whom  he  left  in  change  at  Oawnpore^ 
Haveiock  set  out  for  the  relief  of  Luckaow. 

The  entire  province  of  Oude  was  in  a  stata  of  in- 
surrection. The  English  had  been  domHj  basiegpd 
in  Lucknow  since  the  last  day  of  May.  Tha  gaih 
risen  had  held  out  for  two  montha  ^gainat  fifty 
thousand    Hindus.    On  July  4,  Sir   Heniy  Law- 
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rence  was  killed    by  a  shell  which  burst  in  his 
room.     Two  weeks  later,   the   rebels,  learning  ofdStaoeoc 
the  adyance  of  Harelock  to  Oawnpore,  attacked 
the  Residency  with  overwhelming  force,  but  the 
garrison    at   last   compelled    them  to  retire.     By 
the   middle    of    August,    Havelock    adyanced    to- 
¥rard  Bethan  with  1,600  men.     He  met  the  enemy  Hareioek 
in  force,  and  overcame  him  with  a  bayonet  charge.  BcShu* 
The  Mahratta  palace  was  burned.    This  ended  Have- 
lock's  first  campaign  against  Lucknow.     Without 
cavalry  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  he  fell  back  to 
Cawnpore. 

During  the  months  which  followed  the  outbreak 
at  Delhi,  all  political  interest  was  centred  in  that 
ancient  capital  of  Hindustan.  Its  recapture  was 
vital  to  the  re-establishment  of  British  sovereignty. 
In  the  absence  of  railways  the  British  were  slow 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  £very  European  soldier 
sent  for  the  relief  of  Delhi  from  Calcutta  was  stopped 
en  route.  On  June  8,  a  month  after  the  a£Eair  at 
Delhi,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  took  the  field  at  Alipano, 
ten  miles  away.  He  defeated  the  mutineers,  and 
then  marched  to  the  Bidge  and  reoccupied  the 
old  cantonment,  which  had  been  abandoned. 

On  June  28,  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  as- 
sault, and  not  long  afterward  repeated  the  attempt 
Reinforcements  came  from  the  Punjab.  The  Brit« 
ish  now  had  8,000  men.  With  their  fi'ty-fourj^^^^^ 
guns  they  could  shell  the  besiegers.  At  last,  at  S'^'^ 
A.M.  on  September  14,  three  columns  were  formed 
for  a  sortie,  with  one  in  reserve.  They  rushed 
through  the  broken  walls,  and  the  first  and  second 
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oolumna  met  at  the  Kabul  Gate.  Six  daya  of  d 
perate  fighting  followed.  On  September  20^  tbe 
gates  of  the  old  fortified  palace  were  brokon  opao, 
bat  the  inmates  had  fled.  Thus  fell  the  imperial 
city.  The  British  army  lost  4,000  men,  among  them 
recaptured  Brigadier-General  Nicholson,  who  led  the  stoimiii^ 
party.  The  great  mutiny  at  Delhi  was  stamped 
oat,  and  the  British  flag  waved  over  the  capital 
of  Hiudostan.  This  was  the  taming  pcnnt  of  the 
Sepoy  mutiny. 

The  capture  of  Delhi  was  followed  by  acta  6t 
barbarous  retribution.  Hindu  prisoners  were  shot 
British  ^^™  ^^®  mouths  of  cannon.  Hodson,  of  **Hod- 
yengeance  g^^jg  Horse,"  E  young  oflBicer  who  had  once  been 
cashiered  for  high-handed  conduct  in  India,  offered 
to  General  Wilson  to  capture  the  king  and  the  n^id 
family  of  Delhi.  General  Wilson  gave  him  aathor- 
ity  to  make  the  attempt,  but  stipulated  that  the 
life  of  the  king  should  be  spared.  By  the  help  of 
native  spies  Hodson  discovered  that  when  Delhi 
was  taken  the  king  and  his  family  had  taken  ref ogie 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon.  Hodami 
went  boldly  to  this  place  with  a  few  of  hia  troopenu 
Ue  found  that  the  royal  family  of  Delhi  were  sop- 
rounded  there  by  a  vast  crowd  of  armed  adherents. 
He  called  upon  them  all  to  lay  down  their  arms  at 
once.  They  threw  down  their  arms,  and  the  king 
surrendered  himself  to  Hodson.  Next  day  the  three 
royal  princes  of  Delhi  were  captured.  HodaoQ  Imv^ 
rowed  a  carbine  from  one  of  his  troopers  and  alioi 

Delhi  *^ 

g|;J|^^|^  the  three  princes  dead.    Their  corpses,  half  naked, 
were  expoeed  for  some  daya  at  ooe  of  the  gates  of 
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Delhi.  Hodson  committed  the  deed  deliberately. 
Several  dajs  before,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  to  say 
that  if  he  got  into  the  palace  of  Delhi,  ^^the  House 
of  Timoar  will  not  be  worth  five  minatee'  purohaae, 
I  ween."  On  the  day  after  the  deed  he  wrote:  *^In 
twenty-four  hours  I  disposed  of  the"  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  I  am  not 
cruel;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ridding  the  earth  of  these  ruffians." 

The  mutineers  had  seized  Owalior,  the  capital 
of  the  Maharajah  Scindia,  who  escaped  to  Agra. 
The  English  had  to  attack  the  rebels,  retake  Owa-THa 
lior  and  restore  Scindia.  One  of  those  who  fought^ 
to  the  last  on  the  mutineers'  side  was  the  Baneei  or 
Princess  of  Jhansi,  whose  territory  had  been  one 
of  the  British  annexations.  She  had  flung  all  her 
energies  into  the  rebellion.  She  took  the  field  with 
Nana  Sahib  and  Tantia  Topi.  For  months  after 
the  fall  of  Delhi  she  contrived  to  baffle  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  and  the  English.  She  led  squadrons  in  th^ 
field.  She  fought  with  her  own  hand.  She  was 
foremost  in  the  battle  for  the  possession  of  Owalior. 
In  the  garb  of  a  horseman  she  led  charge  after 
charge,  and  she  was  killed  among  those  who  re- 
sisted to  the  last.  Her  body  was  found  upon  the 
field,  scarred  with  wounds  enough  to  have  done^ 
credit  to  any  hero.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  paid  her  a 
well-deserved  tribute  when  he  wrote:  ^*The  best 
man  upon  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  the  woman 
found  dead,  the  Banee  of  Jhansi." 

Lucknow  was  still  beleaguered.    Late  in  Septem- 
ber, Havelock  had  prepared  for  a  second  attempt  to 
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relieYB  that  place.  SirOolin  Gampbell  had  reached 
Calcutta  as  Oommauder-in-Chiof.  Sir  Jasauas  Oniram 
had  come  to  Allahabad  on  September  16.  He  joined 
Havelock  with  1,400  men.  With  generoaa  chiyafay 
the  ^^  Bayard  of  India"  waived  his  xank  in  honor  of 
Havelock.  **To  you  shall  be  lelt  the  gkxryol  re- 
lie  ving  Lucknow,"  he  wrote.  ^'I  shall  accompany 
you,  placing  my  military  service  at  your  disposal^  as 
a  volunteer. ' '  On  September  20,  Havelock  eiossed 
the  Ganges  into  Oude  with  2,600  men.  Having  twice 
lS^ow  defeated  the  enemy,  on  September  26  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  streets  of  Lucknow.  Late  in  the  day 
he  entered  the  British  cantonments.  The  defence  of 
the  Besidency  at  Lucknow  was  a  glorious  episode  in 
British  annals.  It  has  been  sung  in  immortal  strains 
by  Alfred  Tennyson.  The  fortitude  of  the  garri- 
son  was  surpassed  only  by  the  self-sacrifloing  con- 
duct of  the  women  who  nursed  the  wounded  and 
cared  for  all.  They  received  the  thanks  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  their  heroic  devotion.  For  four  months 
the  garrison  had  watched  for  the  succor  which  came 
at  last.  The  surrounding  city  remained  for  two 
months  longer  in  rebel  hands.  In  November,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  with  2,000  men  took  charge  of 
the  intrenchments  at  Cawnpore,  and  then  advanced 
against  Lucknow  with  6,000  men  and  thirty  guns. 
He  defeated  the  enemy  and  carried  away  the  be- 
leaguered garrison  with  all  the  women  and  children. 
Still  the  British  were  unable  to  disperse  the  rebels 
and  reoccupy  the  city.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  left  Oa- 
tram  with  4,000  men  near  Lucknow.  He  hiaaelf  re- 
turned to  Cawnpore.    On  approaching  that  oity  he 
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heard  the  roll  of  a  diBtant  oannonade.  Tantia  Topi 
had  come  again  to  the  front.  He  had  persuaded  the ^^MjSSn 
Owalior  contingent  to  break  out  in  mutioy  and 
march  against  Gawnpore.  General  Windham  re- 
aisled  his  advance.  The  whole  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebel  Sepoys,  but  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Ganges  was  saved  to  the  British.  Sir 
Colin  Oampbeil  marched  over  it,  and  in  safety 
reached  the  intrenohment  in  which  Windham  was 
shut  ap.  He  routed  the  Gwalior  rebels  and  drove 
them  out  of  Oawnpore.  General  Havelock  the  day 
after  ho    left    Lncknow   succumbed  to  dysentery.  Death  or 

J  .7    Havelock 

Throughout  the  British  Empire  there  was  universal 
sorrow  that  will  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  men 
recall  the  memory  of  the  mutinies  of  Fifty-seven. 
Havelock^s  victories  had  aroused  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  British  nation. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Sepoy  revolt  is 
largely  a  recital  of  military  operations  for  the  dis- 
possession of  the  rebels  and  the  restoration  of 
British  supremacy.  Sir  Golin  Campbell,  now  Lord 
Clyde,  undertook  a  general  and  succcdBf  ul  campaign 
against  the  rebels  of  Oude  and  Bohlikund,  and  Sir 
James  Outram  drove  them  out  of  Lucknow,  and 
re-established  British  sovereignty  in  the  capital  o^^/u,!^°'*'^ 
Cade.  At  the  same  time  a  column  under  Sir  Hugh  ^"^^^ 
Rose  and  another  under  General  Whitlork  did 
a  similar  work  in  Central  India  and  Bundelkund. 
Boee's  campaign  was  peculiarly  difficult.  It  was 
carried  out  amid  the  jungles  and  ravines  of  the 
Viadhya  Mountains,  and  in  the  secluded  regions 
of  Boodelkund.     He  fought  battles  against  baffling 
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odds,  and  captured  the  stronghold  of  Jbansi.     He 

briui^t     then  marched    against  Tantia  Topi,  who   had   an 

cam    gn  ^^^^  ^£  40,000  near  Kalpi,  which  he  roated  and 

scattered.     Having  brought  his  campaign  to  a  oloeei 

he  congratulated  his  troops  on  having  marched  a 

thousand  miles,  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemj, 

and  captured  a  hundred  guns.     The  old  King  of 

Delhi  was  put  on  trial,  convicted  and  sentenoecl  to 

transportation.     He  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

g^of      Hope,  but  the  colonists  there  refused  to  receive 

^^       him.     The   last  of   the  line  of   the  Great  Mognb 

of  India  had  to  go  begging  for  a  prison. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  Indiai^ 
mutiny  appeared  to  have  spent  its  force,  Lord 
Elgin  returned  from  Calcutta  to  Hong  Kong.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  English,  French  and  American 
Governments  had  exchanged  notes  on  the  subject  of 
Chinese  outrages  against  Christians.  Lonis  Napo- 
leon was  found  to  be  in  hearty  accord  with  England*8 
desire  to  make  an  example  of  China.  Baron  Gros 
was  sent  to  China  charged  with  a  mission  similar  to 
that  of  Lord  Elgin.  The  United  States  declined 
to  join  in  active  measures  against  China. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  James  Buchanan 
had  become  President  at  sixty-six  years  of  age.  He 
Buchanan,  had  scrvcd  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  1821  to 
Fre^d^  1831;  then  as  Minister  to  Russia  from  1882  to  1884, 
United  States  Senator  from  1884  to  1846;  Secretary 
of  State  under  Polk  from  1845  to  1849,  and  Minister 
to  Great  Britain  from  1858  to  1856. 

Buchanan's  first  message  repeated  the  awoFanoe 
that  the  discussion  of  slavery  had  oome  to  an  end. 
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The  olergy  were  foand  faalt  with  for  fomenting  the 
difltarbanoes.  The  President  declared  in  favor  of 
the  admiision  of  Elansaa  with  a  Oonatitntion  agree- 
able to  the  majoritj  of  the  settlers.  He  also  referred 
to  an  impending  deoision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
which  he  had  been  acquiunted  and  asked  aoquies- 
cenoe  in  it.  This  was  Judge  Taney^s  decision  in  the  ^  ^^'^^ 
Dred  Scott  case,  rendered  two  days  after  Buchanan's 
inauguration.  An  action  had  been  begun  in  the 
Cirouit  Oourt  in  Missouri  by  Scott,  a  negro,  for 
the  freedom  of  himself  and  children.  He  claimed 
that  he  had  been  remoyed  by  his  master  in  1884 
to  Illinois,  a  free  State,  and  afterward  taken  into 
territory  north  of  the  compromise  line.  Sanford, 
his  master,  replied  that  Scott  was  not  a  citizen  of 
Missouri,  and  could  not  bring  an  action,  and  that 
he  and  his  children  were  Sanford 's  slaves.  The 
lower  courts  differed,  and  the  case  was  twice 
argued. 

The  decision  nullified  the  Missoari  restriction, 
or,  indeed,  any  restriction  by  Congress  on  slavery  The 
in  the  Territories.  Chief-Justice  Taney  said:  **The 
question  is  whether  that  class  of  persons  (negroes) 
eomposo  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  are  oonstit- 
uent  members  of  this  sovereignty.  We  think  they 
are  not  included  under  the  word  citizen  in  the  Con- 
atitution,  and  can  therefore  claim  none  of  the  rights 
and  privileges'*  of  that  instrument.  **They  were  at 
that  time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  inferior 
daas  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  dominant 
taee  and  bad  no  rights  or  privileges  but  such  aa 
thoae  who   held   the  power  and   tke  f||^N«ci^s&»tfk 
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might  ohoose  to  grant  them.  They  had  for  more 
than  a  century  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  in- 
ferior grade — and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect; 
and  that  the  negro  might  justly  and  lawfully  be 
reduced  to  slavery  for  his  (the  white  man's)  benefit 
Th3  negro  race  by  common  consent  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  civilized  governments  and  the  family 
of  nations  and  doomed  to  slavery.  The  nnhappy 
black  race  were  separated  from  the  whites  by  in- 
delible marks  long  before  established,  and  were 
never  thought  of  or  spoken  of  except  as  property.** 
The  Chief -Justice  nullified  the  Missouri  restriction, 
by  asserting  that  ''the  act  of  Congress,  which  pro* 
hibited  a  citizen  from  holding  property  of  this  kind 
north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void.*'  This 
made  slavery  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  Benton 
said  that  it  was  *'no  longer  the  exception  with  free- 
dom  the  rule,  but  slavery  the  rule,  with  freedom  the 
exception/' 

Financial  ^^  ^^^  ^  7^^  ^^  financial  distress  in  Amerioa, 
which  recalled  the  hard  times  of  twenty  yean 
before.  The  United  States  Treasury  was  empty. 
There  had  been  a  too  rapid  building  of  railway 
lines  in  comparatively  undeveloped  regions  where 
they  could  not  pay  expenses  for  years  to  come. 
Settlers  did  not  come  so  quickly  as  was  expected, 
and  a  fall  in  railway  shares  resulted.  There  was 
great  loss,  yet  the  country  suffered  less  than  in  1887. 

Monnoas  ^^^^S  ^^  summer  the  Mormons  in  Utah  gave  new 
trouble.    Brigham  Young,  after  Utah  was  excluded 


distress 


Trouble 
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from  the  Union,  destroyed  the  reoords  of  the  United 
States  conrtBi  and  practically  drove  Federal  jadgee 
from  their  seats  and  other  officials  from  the  Terri- 
tory. The  Mormons  now  numbered  40|000  mem- 
bers,  and  felt  strong  enoagh  to  defy  the  goTemmenk 

In  September,  the  Indians,  believed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  Mormons,  massacred  an  immigrant 
train  of  120  persons  at  Mountain  Meadow  in  Utah,  iummto 
Alfred  Gumming,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affidre  hmmiow 
on  the  upper  Missouri,  displaced  Young  as  Gh>ver- 
nor  of  Utah.  Judge  Eckles  <rf  Indiana  was  ap- 
pointed Chief-Justice  of  the  Territory.  A  force  of 
8,600  men  under  Colonel  A.  S.  Johnston  was  sent 
to  Utah  to  suppress  interference  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Federal 
troops  in  the  autamn,  they  were  attacked,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  by  the  Mormons,  their  supply  trains  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  oxen  driven  off.  Colonel  John- 
ston was  compelled  to  find  winter  quarters  at  Fort 
Bridger. 

Early  in  the  year  a  Legislature  had  met  at  Tope» 
ka,  Kansas,  and  was  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
United  States  marshals.  A  Territorial  Legislature 
also  met  at  Lecompton  and  provided  f<Mr  a  State 
Constitution.  The  people  of  Kansas  utterly  refused 
to  recognize  the  Legislature  chosen  by  the  Missouri 
invaders,  and  both  parties  oontinued  to  hold  their 
elections. 

Manuel  Josd  de  Quintana,  the  Spanish  playwright 
and  patriotic  poet,  died  on  March  11,  at  Madrid. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  Spanish  writers  whoee  flnt 
poetic  inspirations  were  derived  from  the  stirring  in* 
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cidents  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Od  the  retam  of 
King  Ferdinand  VII.,  Quintana  had  to  expiate  hia 
liberal  sentiments  by  a  term  of  six  years  in  the  priaon 
of  Pampelana.     The  revolution  of  1820  brought 

Qnintaaa  about  his  release,  but  three  years  later  he  was  ban- 
ished again  from  Madrid.  An  ode  on  King  Ferdi* 
nand*s  marriage  restored  him  to  royal  favor.  He 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Infanta  Isabella,  and  in 
1833  was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Two 
years  before  his  death  Queen  Isabella  publicly 
crowned  the  poet  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  the  hall 
of  the  Cortes.  It  was  a  well-merited  honor,  for  the 
poet^s  patriotic  odes  and  ringing  lyrics  long  before 
this  had  taken  rank  among  the  finest  productions  of 
the  modern  literature  of  Spain. 

Jules  Jules  Breton,  the  famous  French  pupil  of  Drol- 

^^^^  ling  and  of  Devigne,  exhibited  this  year  at  Paris  one 
of  bis  greatest  works,  ''La  Benediction  des  Bl^a.*' 
It  was  of  this  picture  that  Hamerton,  the  author  of 
''Painting  in  France,"  wrote:  ''It  is  technically  a 
work  of  singular  importance  in  modern  art  for  its 
almost  perfect  interpretation  of  sunshine/' 

Alfred  de  Musset,  the  French  lyric  poet,  died  on 
May  1,  in  Paris.    Born  in  1810,  the  scion  of  an  old 

Alfred  aristocratic  family,  he  was  brought  up  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  They  remained  intimate  friends  until 
the  Duke*s  death  in  1842.  In  his  eighteenth  year 
De  Musset  took  rank  among  the  romantic  writers  of 
Paris  by  his  first  volume  of  poems — ^"Contes  d'Bs- 
pagne  et  d' Italic."  During  the  next  two  years  De 
Musset  published  another  volume  of  poems  and  the 
collection  "Un  Spectacle  dans  un  Fauteuili"  and 
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followed  this  up  with  several  essays  in  dramatic 
Torae,  published  under  the  title  *' Comedies  Injoua- 
bles."  In  1838,  De  Musset  went  to  Italj  together 
with  Georges  Sand,  but  in  Venice  the  lovers  quar-  B^ujitoiii 
relied  and  separated.  The  character  of  Stenio  inomfM 
Oeorges  Sand's  novel  ^'Lelia"  was  recognized  as  a 
personification  of  De  Musset  Alfred  de  Musset 
himself  drew  on  these  experiences  for  his  novel 
'^Confessions  d*un  Enfant  du  Sidcle/'  published 
upon  his  return  from  Italy  in  1886.  Oeorges  Sand, 
stung  by  De  Musset's  allegations  concerning  her, 
gave  her  version  of  their  relations  in  the  famous 
book  ^^EUe  et  Lui,*'  whereupon  De  Musset's  brother 
Paul  published  an  even  less  lovely  version  of 
the  affair,  in  his  book  *'Lui  et  Elle."  During 
the  succeeding  year  De  Musset  became  one  of  the 
foremost  contributors  to  the  ^'Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  In  its  pages  appeared  most  of  his 
*' Commies  et  Proverbes,*'  and  the  lyric  pieces  of 
•*Eolla"  and  '*Le8  Nuits."  Among  his  prose  tales ^JS^ 
of  this  period  were  **Emmeline,"  **Le8  deux  Mai-*"** 
tresses,"  ''Frdd^ric  et  Bernerette,"  and  *^Le  Fils  du 
Titien."  Having  lost  part  of  his  income,  the  poet 
was  made  librarian  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  as  such  re* 
ceived  an  ample  pension.  After  the  revolution  of 
1&18  he  was  deprived  of  this  stipend.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, on  his  coronation  as  Emperor,  restored  Alfred 
de  Musset  to  office  and  had  him  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  Daring  his  last  years  the  poet  wrote  but 
little  verse. 
As  u  lyric  poet,  Alfred  de  Musset  olaimB  foremost 
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rank  among  the  modern  writers  ol  Fnneeu  His 
^S^SSm"  verse,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  Byrpn,  Ler- 
montoY,  Leopardi,  Lenaa  and  Heine,  ia  tinged  with 
sadness  and  pessimism.  Like  them,  too,  he  excels 
in  the  mastery  of  the  snbtile  beaaties  of  kk  native 
tongue.  Characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  his  verae,  if 
not  of  its  outward  form,  are  these  lines,  translated 
from  his  beautiful  lyric  ^'Bappelle-toiP' 

**BappeDe-  Recall  our  love  wlien  the  slij  dawn  unfoldeth 

^"  The  enchanted  radiance  of  the  morning  sim«- 

Becall  our  love  when  darkling  night  beholdefch 
Yeilcd  traius  of  sUvcrj  stars  pass  one  by  one, 
Wlien  wild  thy  bosom  palpitates  with  pteasare. 
Or  when  tlie  shades  of  night  lull  thee  in  dreunj  mesiwia; 
Tiien  lend  a  willing  ear 
To  murmurings  fur  and  near: 
Recall  our  love  I 

Rcc;i)l  our  love  when  fate  hath  BCparated 

Tiiy  heart  and  mine,  estraDged  for  everioor^— 

When  by  the  grief  of  exile  ever  mated 

Tiie  soul  is  crushed  that  soared  so  high  before — 

Remember  our  sad  love,  remember  how  wn  parced-^ 

Time,  abaenoe,  grief,  are  naught  ton  lore  full-Jieartedv 

So  loDg  as  fond  hearts  beat, 

Tlioy  over  mu8t  repeat: 

Rec'all  our  love  t 

Rf^call  our  love  when  under  earth  repoaea 

Tljid  heart  at  last  lulled  in  eternal  uleuii — 

Recall  our  love  when  on  my  grave  dark  roses 

In  solitude  their  tender  petals  weep. 

You  will  not  see  me  more,  but  in  immortal  anguiih 

My  stricken  soul  will  ever  near  you  languish; 

Under  the  mlduighi  sky 

A  spirit  voice  will  sigh. 

Recall  our  love  I 

During  this  same  year  in  Franee  the  pessimiam  of 
Alfred  do  M asset  was  outdone  by  Baudelaire's  iMt^ 
mous  collection  of  poema  ^'Lea  Fleura  de  MaL" 
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Baudelaire,  as  a  poet,  took  a  unique  place  in  French 
literature.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Victor  piS^te 
Hugo,  and  the  American,  Poe — whose  works  he 
was  the  first  to  translate  into  French — he  outdid 
both  these  masters  of  the  grotesque  in  bizarre  crea- 
tions. He  was  the  founder  of  diabolism  in  French 
letters.  As  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  of  Baudelaire: 
*'S'est  pris  Tenfer  et  s*est  fait  diable/*  The  lucu- 
brations  of  the  so-called  Satanic  School  of  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Hugo  were  surpassed  by  Baudelaire's 
rapt  worship  of  evil  as  the  great  power  of  the  world. 
Take  his  famous  Litany  to  Satan: 

0  thou  the  wiliest  and  moet  beautiful  of  clierubim,  -^^  >^ 

A  god  betrayed  by  fate  and  reft  of  worahipfnng,  lalre% 

0  8ataD«  hare  pity  on  my  endless  woe  t  uimj 

Thou,  who  dost  sa^e  tho  bones  of  the  old  sot 

That  reels  *twixt  prandng  steeds  and  heeds  them  not» 

0  Satan,  hare  pity  on  my  endless  wool 

Adopted  father  of  those  whom  in  his  rage  on  high 
The  Ood  of  Vengeance  bauiiihed  from  his  paradise, 
0  Satan,  hare  pity  on  my  endless  wool 

Baudelaire's  worship  of  evil  was  genuine,  since 
he  cared  nothing  for  any  virtue  save  the  crown- 
ing virtue  of  artistic  excellence.  From  beginning 
to  end  his  ^^Fleurs  de  MaV  may  be  said  to  have 
blossomed  in  defiance  of  all  that  the  world  has 
accepted  as  virtuous.  Baudelaire's  unusual  sense 
of  the  grotesque  is  believed  to  have  been  fostered  by 
his  early  voyages  in  the  Far  East. 

Carl  Czemy,  the   eminent   pianist   and   teacher, 
died  OD  July  15,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six,  at  his  birth- 
place, Vienna.     Czerny  while  a  boy  showed  rare^,^^^^^ 
talent  for  music.    He  received  encouragement  from 
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such  men  as  Beethoven,  Clementi  and  Hnmmd,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher  at  sixteen.  An  early 
concert  tour  in  1804  had  to  be  given  up  on  Siooonnt 
of  the  wars.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Vienna,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  inflaential 
teacbers.  In  all  he  published  over  a  thoasand  eom- 
positions,  the  most  lasting  of  which  were  his  peda« 
gogic  piano  studies.  As  a  musical  writer  he  gained 
recognition  by  a  work  on  the  history  of  musio. 
On  the  day  following  Czemy*s  death,  Jean  Pierre 
Death  of  Bdranger,  the  great  French  song  writer,  died  at 
^^'^^^^  Paris.  He  was  seventy-seven  years  old.  Litde 
cared  for  by  his  father,  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather,  a  tailor,  who  let  him  roam  the  streets 
as  a  gamin.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  act 
as  a  tavern  boy  for  his  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  inn 
near  Peronne  in  Picardy.  In  his  fourteenth  year 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  learned  the 
first  principles  of  versification  while  setting  up  the 
poems  of  Andr^  Ghenier.  On  his  own  behalf  he 
soon  printed  a  small  volume  of  songs  entitled  *' A 
Thopoet^s  Garland  of  Roses."    In  1798,  he  returned  to  PariB. 

early 

c«>^i'  and  was  reclaimed  by  his  father.  For  more  than  m 
year  he  had  no  settled  occupation,  during  which 
time  he  composed  some  of  his  best  songs.  At  th« 
outset  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  B^ranger  defi- 
nitely determined  to  follow  the  career  of  letters. 
He  wrote  a  comedy,  but  failing  to  get  it  aooeptad 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  Collecting  all  his  poems  he 
sent  them  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  enlightened 
brother  of  the  First  Consul.  Prince  Laoten  took 
the  young  poet  under  his  patronage,  bat,  anforta- 
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nately  for  B^ranger,  soon  had  to  leave  Fraoce,  an 
exile.  On  his  arrival  at  Borne,  Lucien  Bonaparte 
transmited  to  B^ranger  the  salary  coming  to  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Institute.  As  a  song  writer  B^ran- 
ger  made  the  most  of  his  opportanities.  In  1809, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  University  of 
France,  an  office  which  he  held  throughout  the  Na- 
poleonic era.  In  1818,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Jolly  Topers  of  the  Caveau^  then  the  resort  of  the 
most  distingaished  literary  men  of  Paris.  On  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  B^ranger  took  it  upon  himself  to 
sing  the  glory  of  the  fallen  empire  in  el^iac  strains. 
A  severe  reprimand  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
government.  His  second  series  of  Napoleonic  songs, 
published  in  1821,  cost  him  his  place  and  three 
months'  confinement  in  the  prison  of  St  Pelagic; 
while  his  third  (1828)  subjected  him  to  nine  months* 
imprisonment  in  La  Force  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
francs.  The  fine  was  paid  by  bis  admirers,  and  the 
prison  in  which  he  was  incarcerated  became  the 
gathering  place  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men 
of  the  day.  The  songs  which  he  composed  daring 
this  period  helped  to  bring  about  the  revolution  of 
1880.  B^ranger  now  retired  to  Passy,  then  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  finally  to  Tours,  where  he  completed 
what  be  called  his  ^'M^moiresChantantes*'  by  the 
publication  of  a  fourth  volume  of  songs.  After  the 
rovolation  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  soon  resigned  that  post  His  declin- 
ing  years  were  spent  at  Passy. 

Isidore  Auguste  Comte,  the  metaphysical  writw 
and  founder  of  modern  positive  philosophy, 
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on  September  £,  at  Paris,  fie  was  bom  tt  Mont- 
Gomte  pellier  in  1798,  and  became  acqoainied  in  liis  early 
manhoo/1  with  Saint-Simon.  Failing  to  agree  with 
Saint-Simon's  doctrines,  Oomte*  began  to  leetiure  on 
his  own  system  of  philosophy  as  early  as  1886.  In 
1849,  he  gave  readings  on  the  *' History  of  Human- 
ity." After  the  coup  d'etat^  however,  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Napoleon  prohibited  the  eontinu- 
ance  of  his  readings.  Oomte's  teachings  are  a  com- 
bination of  empiricism  and  socialiffln.  The  first  of 
his  numerous  works  was  published  in  1822 — **Plan 
of  Scientific  Work  Kecessary  for  Beorganising  So- 
ciety." Comte's  most  important  work,  *^  A  Course 
of  Positive  Philosophy,"  was  published  in  six  vol- 
umes, 1880-1842.  Daring  the  period  of  his  feligious 
enthusiasm  Comte  published  his  ''System  of  Posi- 
tive Politics,  or  a  Treatise  of  Sociodogy.^  This  was 
followed  by  his  ^^Positivistic  Catechism/'  **Aii  Ap- 
peal to  Conservators,"  and  ** Subjective  Synthesis." 
In  England  and  America,  Comte^s  works  found 
many  illustrious  interpreters,  and  congregations  ad- 
hering to  the  ''Positivistic  Bitual"  were  formed  at 
several  places  in  England.  Among  his  most  fervent 
adherents  were  Miss  Martineau,  B.  Congreve,  Stnart 
Mill,  Buckle,  Lewes,  Bridges,  Tyler,  and  the  Ameri- 
can, Carey.  Positivism  also  found  some  noted  ejL- 
poments  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
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